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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

TRIESTE. 

Report  by  Consul  Burton  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Trieste 

for  the  Year  1873. 

As  will  be  seen  by  tables  which  follow,  giving  a  general  view  of  the 
trade  for  the  last  five  years,  the  trade  of  Trieste  during  the  past  year, 
1873,  has  shown  a  falling  off  when  compared  with  that  of  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  Indeed,  unless  the  measures  so  strongly  advocated  by 
M.  Rziha  be  carried  out,  especially  the  formation  of  railways  north  of 
Trieste,  it  is  feared  this  downward  tendency  will  reduce  the  chief 
emporium  of  Austria  to  a  condition  of  trifling  importance.  As  yet  no 
measures  are  taken  to  raise  it  from  its  present  state  of  depression  and 
to  render  it  a  worthy  competitor  of  its  rivals,  Hamburg,  Stettin,  Venice, 
and  Gfenoa. 

For  a  very  long  time  there  has  been  an  universal  outcry  against  the 
monopoly  exercised  by  the  “  Sudbahn,”  the  only  railway  leading  out  of 
Trieste,  and  efforts  have  been  continually  made  to  obtain  a  concession 
for  a  line  of  competition,  but  hitherto  to  no  purpose.  It  is  indeed 
reported  that  the  estimates  for  1875  are  to  be  reduced  by  not  extending 
trade  and  intercourse  ;  that  is,  by  sacrificing  the  future  of  the  country 
which  already  suffers  from  the  energetic  competition  of  Italy  and 
Germany.  As  yet  Fiume  has  done  little  to  injure  Trieste,  but  when 
the  railway  shall  have  extended  to  Salonica  the  whole  line  of  Dalmatian 
ports  will  present  themselves  as  rivals. 


SmrpiNG  and  Navigation. 


Table  I. — Showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  all  Vessels  that 
Entered  and  Cleared  at  Trieste  during  each  year  for  the  last  five 
years. 

Entered. 


In  the  Year — 

From  Foreign 
Ports. 

From  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ports. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

V  essels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1869 

1870  .. 

1871 

1872  .. 

1873  .. 

3,721 

3,061 

3,273 

3,631 

3,146 

830,074 

727,450 

732,300 

784,229 

702,890 

5,374 

4,993 

4,937 

5,165 

4,900 

257,194 

232,653 

230,385 

209,051 

196,147 

9,095 

8,054 

8,210 

8,796 

8,046 

1,087,268 

960,103 

962,685 

993,280 

899,037 

[158]  10373O  B 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Cleared. 


Tn  flic'  Y pn  r — - 

To  Foreign  Ports. 

To  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ports. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1869  .. 

1870  .. 

1871  .. 

1872  .. 

1873  . . 

3,666 

2,897 

3,296 

3,431 

3,040 

911,460 

786,029 

807,813 

777,969 

706,861 

5,459 

5,126 

4,993 

5,247 

5,189 

231,998 

226,747 

209,782 

200,412 

202,541 

9,125 

8,023 

8,289 

8,678 

8,229 

1,143,458 

1,012,776 

1,017,595 

978,381 

909,402 

Here  we  find  the  rate  of  failing  off  regular  with  one  exception:  in 
1872  there  was  a  revival  of  activity  produced  by  the  prospect  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Vienna  in  1873  ;  but  in  the  latter  year  took  place  the 
u  Krach  ”  (general  commercial  failure),  whose  effects  still  endure,  as  will 
probably  appear  in  the  statistics  of  1874. 


Table  II. — Showing  the  Nationality,  Number,  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  and  cleared  from  and  to  Foreign  Ports 
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Table  ITT. — Showing  tbe  Value  in  Pounds  Sterling  of  Cargoes  Im¬ 
ported  and  Exported  by  Vessels  of  different  Nations  during  the 
last  five  years. 

Imported. 


Nations. 

1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872 

1373. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

British  . . 

2,676,643 

3,701,432 

5,896,110 

4,620,204 

4,019,908 

3,845,861 

Austro-Hungarian 

5,305,861 

7,464,184 

7,807,871 

7,031,343 

American,  U.S.  . . 

58,694 

203,652 

374,458 

215,016 

310,364 

Belgian  . . 

13,321 

•  « 

44,185 

6,878 

•  • 

Danish 

101,022 

103,250 

79,015 

28,898 

107,403 

French  . . 

18,790 

26,768 

43,760 

24,008 

71,797 

German  . . 

319,801 

215,188 

219,612 

160,049 

95,625 

Greek 

478,382 

416,838 

716,487 

1,015,600 

832,165 

Italian 

1,412,545 

1,310,976 

1,378,448 

1,689,593 

1,414,463 

Dutch 

408,328 

234,715 

147,852 

189,666 

36,409 

Turkish  . . 

263,830 

158,794 

214,601 

256,598 

188,520 

Portuguese 

,  , 

16,844 

17,500 

•  • 

•  • 

Russian  . . 

59,154 

46,219 

70,989 

94,347 

46,368 

Spanish 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

31,291 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  » 

wegian . . 

294,961 

256,166 

241,723 

180,886 

36,219 

Totals  . 

11,442,623 

12,586,952 

15,633,018 

15,689,323 

14,016,537 

Exported. 


Nations. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

British  . . 

1,735,720 

1,236,953 

1,328,187 

919,436 

835,430 

Austro-Hungarian 

7,311,349 

7,084,225 

7,856,441 

7,164.255 

6,942,705 

American,  U.S.  . . 

2,251 

19,820 

62,272 

25,160 

8,385 

Belgian  . . 

8,540 

•  ♦ 

17,218 

•  • 

4,138 

Danish  . . 

31,954 

28,472 

34,561 

15,803 

23,713 

French  . . 

20,880 

24,494 

25,114 

8,419 

8,445 

G  erman  . . 

127,916 

79,330 

85,666 

98,751 

35,394 

Greek  “ . . 

238,446 

270,508 

299,626 

367,790 

333,423 

Italian  . . 

1,603,303 

956,147 

1,065,026 

854,896 

810,593 

Dutch 

234,240 

112,161 

84,770 

107,549 

51,381 

Turkish  . . 

158,493 

140,875 

118,103 

112,958 

122,030 

Portuguese 

Russian  f. . 

31,731 

15,373 

6,230 

3,696 

43,735 

’  5,596 

Spanish  j. . 
Swedish  and  Nor- 

2,099 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

53,504 

•  • 

56,442 

wegian . . 

84,378 

71,977 

60,299 

Totals  . 

11,593,300 

10,042,335 

11,047,209 

9,748,256 

9,237,673 

By  casting  a  glance  at  the  foregoing  Table  III  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  value  of  cargoes  carried  by  British  vessels  greatly  exceeded  the 
total  value  of  the  cargoes  imported  by  vessels  of  all  other  nations, 
Austro-Hungarian  alone  excepted.  In  1873  the  import  carrying  trade  by 
the  latter,  including  coasting  craft,  represented  a  value  of  7,031,343?., 
while  that  by  British  vessels  amounted  to  3,845,801?.,  and  by  Hags  of 
all  other  nations  to  3,139,332?.  It  may  be  observed  here  that  the 
cargoes  landed,  during  the  past  year,  from  1,542  Italian  vessels  of 
144,832  tons,  and  valued  at  1,414,463?.  sterling,  comprise  those  of 
286* vessels  measuring  9,140  tons,  which  were  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade  to  Austro-Hungarian  ports.  The  trade  to  and  from  Egypt,  the 
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Coast  of  Syria,  Constantinople,  and  Smyrna  may  be  said  to  be  absorbed 
by  Austrian  Lloyd’s  steamers,  of  which  there  are  three  departures 
weekly  to  the  east,  exclusive  of  one  to  the  coast  of  Albania  and  tvo 
monthly  to  Bombay,  through  the  Suez  Canal,  subsidized  by  the 
Austrian  Government. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  mercantile  marine  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  much  progress  during  the  last  decade  in  the  number  of  their 
sailing  ships,  whereas  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  their  steamers.  In  1864  the  number  of  square-rigged  ships 
amounted  to  506  ol  the  aggregate  burthen  of  201,580  tons,  whilst  in 
1873  they  numbered  539  of  235,928  tons.  In  the  former  year  the 
number  of  steamers  was  63  of  12,240  horse  power,  and  measuring 
26,386  tons,  and  in  the  latter  78  of  17,435  horse  power,  and  having  an 
increased  burthen  of  55,013  tons.  Of  these  73  steamers  72  belong  to 
Austrian  Lloyd’s. 

The  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  for  grand  cabotage ,  and  the  other  for  petit  cabotage..  The 
navigation  of  the  former  extends  in  some  cases  to  all  seas  within  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  limited  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  that  of  the  smaller  craft  to  and  from  certain  districts.  In  1864 
the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  first  category  amounted  to  306, 
which  have  decreased  to  118  in  1873,  while  those  of  the  second  (petit 
cabotage)  have  also  fallen  during  the  same  period  from  2,340  to  1,952. 

The  number  of  seamen  employed  at  the  end  of  the  past  year  was  as 
follows : — 


5,694 

2,424 

616 

5,707 


Square  rigged  ships 
Steamers  . . 

Grand  cabotage  . . 
Petit  cabotage 


A  new  port  has  been  in  the  course  of  construction  since  the  year 
1868,  and  is  still  unfinished,  owing  to  the  unforeseen  difficulties  that 
have’ presented  themselves.  I  purpose  making  a  separate  report  on 
this  work  as  soon  as  I  have  collected  the  necessary  data  and  obtained 
the  least  unreliable  information  for  the  purpose.  Meanwhile,  I  may 
briefly  state  that  a  sum,  variously  set  down  at  16,000,000  fl.  and 
20,000,00011.,  lias  been  lavished  upon  useless  and  expensive  harbour 
works and  that  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  springing  a  few  mines 
to  prevent  the  silting  up  ot  the  old  port. 

The  ship-building  yards,  with  the  exception  of  that  attached  to 
the  Austrian  Lloyd’s  Arsenal,  have  been  doing  little  of  late,  and  the 
principal  one,  the  <c  Navalo  Adriatico,  m  which  most  of  the  nouclads 
belonging  to  the  Austrian  navy  wrere  built,  is  likely  soon  to  be  closed, 
as  the  liabilities  of  the  Company  are  said  to  exceed  the  assets. 

The  next  in  importance,  denominated  the  “  Stabilimento  tecnieo 
Triestino,”  comprising  an  engine  factor}7-,  and  foundry,  is  also  in  a  slate 
of  inactivity,  and  its  shares  are  at  a  discount.  These  establishments 
occupy  sites  of  considerable  extent,  with  buildings  containing  every¬ 
thing  that  is  required  for  the  construction  of  any  sort  of  vessel,  the 
“  Tecnico  Triestino  ”  having  also  a  Graving  Dock  attached  to  it. 

The  Austrian  Lloyd’s  Arsenal  is  erected  on  a  grand  scale,  having 
workshops  supplied  with  all  necessary  machinery  and  tools  of  every 
description,  ship  building  yard,  dry  dock,  patent  slip,  and  every  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Company  s  large  steam  fleet. 
Although  the  greater  number  of  their  large  iron  ships  were  constructed 
•  in  the  Clyde  (Dumbarton),  several  were  launched  from  these  premises, 
and  have  hitherto  given  a  very  good  account  of  themselves.  This  great 
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Company,  which  shares  with -the  “Sudbahn”  the  monopoly  of  all  profit¬ 
able  speculations,  has  chosen  for  its  establishment  the  choicest  site  in 
Mu"fda  Bay,  a  natural  harbour  ol  the  highest  importance,  sheltered 
from  "both  the  prevalent  winds,  the  wintry  “  Bora”  (N.N.E  ),  and  the 
“Scirocco”  of  summer  (S.S.W.).  Had  Trieste  been  built  m  modern 
days  it  would  have  been  placed  on  the  shores  ot  Muggia  Bay.  At  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Company  all.  the  foremen  in  the  yard,  as  also 
the  superintending  engineer  and  seagoing  engineers,  except  those  ot  too 
lower  grades,  were  Englishmen,  native  engineers  being  only  gradually 
introduced  into  the  higher  grades.  The  Company  has  now  ceased  ioi 
some  time  to  engage  any  fresh  English  engineers ;  there  are,  however, 
about  40  still  in  their  employment,  a  very  respectable  and  intelligent 
body  of  men,  who  fully  sustain  the  character  of  their  countrymen 
for  careful  and  conscientious  performance  ot  their  duties. 


Tra.de  and  Commerce. 

Table  IV. — Showing  the  quantity  respectively  ot  the  principal  Articles 
Imported  and  Exported  at  Trieste  during  the  last  five  years. 


Imported. 


Articles. 


Coal  . 

Coffee  . 

Cotton  . 

Cotton  goods  ... 

Fi’uits  . 

Corn  and  grain 

Iron  . 

Hides  and  skins 

Oils  . 

Soda  . 

"Wines  and  spirits 


Centners 


»  1 

f » 


Staja 

Centners 


i) 


1869. 

1870. 

1S75. 

1872. 

1,611,523 

204,007 

343,375 

52,179 

732,583 

386,557 

1,489,009 

69,018 

540,989 

28,806 

118,871 

1,569,020 

194,445 

461,859 

91,861 

607,465 

714,991 

1,550,658 

76,281 

564,219 

36,510 

108,453 

l,488,I-3o 

217,543 

775,833 

112,213 

812,046 

681,569 

1,719,361 

99,590 

672,052 

20,062 

189,929 

1,805,011 

128,103 

581,593 

92,425 

1,018,318 

261,374 

1,334,140 

141,111 

631,554 

44,994 

248,240 

1873. 


1,230,316 

188,807 

545,256 

93,262 

964,366 

2,553,492 

1,065,347 

125,744 

621.460 

36.242 

221,438 


Exported. 


1  Centner  =  100  lbs.  Vienna.  90£  lie.  Vienna  -  11-  103.  English, 
quarters.  Cubic  feet,  French  Measure. 


348  Staja  =  100  Imperial 
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Table  V. — Showing  the  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  in  Pounds 
Sterling,  from  and  to  the  different  Countries  trading  with  Trieste, 
during  the  last  five  years. 

Imports. 


Countries. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Great  Britain  and  British  Colonies 

2,619,750 

4,380,959 

5,560,127 

4,8S6,682 

4,259,945 

Austrian  ports  . 

•  •  • 

1,190,050 

1,042,046 

1,108,284 

1,143,213 

977,640 

Italy . 

1.479,740 

1,708,050 

2,064,878 

2,180,037 

2,535,317 

Greece  . 

548.390 

408,780 

710,105 

776,472 

711,110 

France  . 

... 

... 

497,300 

246,099 

149,953 

442,797 

160,664 

Spain . 

45,665 

50,889 

9,230 

... 

2,368 

Portugal  . 

27 

37,224 

1,119 

2,592 

7,753 

Netherlands . 

311,251 

120,397 

57,255 

65,801 

6,193 

Belgium  . 

212,876 

171,461 

289,936 

85,223 

122,537 

Hamburgh  and  Bremen  ... 

•  • . 

24,717 

6,868 

10,113 

8,219 

3,024 

Prussia  . 

... 

886 

2,482 

Sweden  and  Norway 

•  •  • 

18,112 

16,823 

9,229 

16,843 

9,389 

Bussia  . 

323,753 

311,565 

431,608 

504,987 

i  o6j  45i> 

Turkey  . 

2,090,907 

1,774,726 

2,247,895 

2,488,113 

1,937,710 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia  ... 

... 

14,112 

94,071 

145,051 

591,440 

402,811 

Egypt  . 

1,108,015 

940,917 

1,474,899 

1,447,596 

956,014 

Tunis  and  Morocco 

... 

17,747 

... 

192 

6,702 

3,182 

Spanish  possessions 

58,310 

94,500 

18,099 

... 

St.  Domingo  . 

•  •  • 

... 

67,576 

9,683 

14,744 

3,760 

United  States 

317,605 

692,361 

718,718 

790,178 

807,347 

Argentine  Republic 

... 

15,273 

15,525 

Venezuela . 

26,669 

16,344 

14,841 

16,573 

Uraguay  . 

... 

... 

... 

5,232 

Brazils  . 

537,626 

387,205 

583,796 

206,923 

328,863 

Peru  and  Chile  . 

... 

1,932 

... 

8,959 

24,455 

Total 

... 

... 

11,442,623 

12,586,952 

15,633,018 

15,689,323 

14,016,537 

Exports. 


Countries. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Great  Britain  and  British  Colonies 

2,183,880 

1,227,140 

1,182,396 

960,994 

845,093 

Austrian  ports  .  . 

2,346,740 

2,341,128 

2,401,143 

2,425,355 

2,466,191 

Italy . 

2,122,653 

1,916,737 

2,152,192 

1,764,803 

1,751,937 

Greece  . 

212,511 

564,483 

644,066 

613,944 

491,103 

France  .  . 

860,850 

454,491 

644,946 

666,970 

453,165 

Spain . 

19,332 

1,977 

1,539 

7,431 

4,963 

Portugal  . 

18,595 

... 

7,273 

5,424 

Netherlands . 

73,746 

66,550 

83,418 

60,656 

19,922 

Belgium  ...  -  . 

35,889 

25,713 

151.463 

6,908 

43,530 

Hamburgh  and  Bremen . 

21,941 

6,581 

13,818 

16,618 

10,029 

Denmark  . 

2,819 

3,822 

4,525 

5,407 

Sweden  and  Norway  . 

4,606 

... 

4,365 

2,592 

929 

Russia  . 

134,228 

168,781 

213,647 

214,820 

115,858 

Turkey  . 

2,129,202 

2,234,132 

2,466,195 

2,053,004 

2,050,314 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia . 

25,267 

31,885 

29,550 

28,000 

59,614 

Egypt  . 

649,338 

619,742 

593,538 

565,759 

628,343 

Tunis  and  Tripoli . 

1,402 

4,425 

4,079 

1,148 

2,937 

Spanish  possessions  . 

2,642 

.  .  . 

... 

... 

United  States  . 

171,719 

149,119 

201,-873 

174,598 

88,820 

Brazil  . 

275,940 

225,629 

247,183 

197,249 

199,501 

Total  ../  . 

11,593,300 

10,042,335 

11,047,209 

9,768,256 

9,237,673 

Although  the  foregoing  tables  exhibit  a  general  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Trieste  during  the  last  three  years, 
the  import  trade  from  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  maintains  its 
precedency  over  that  from  all  other  countries,  and  its  decline  during 
the  last  two  years  is  mainly  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  introduction 
of  railway  iron;  the  average  quantity  imported  in  each  year,  from  1869 
to  1S71,  being  about*  7,000  tons,  whereas,  in  1872  the  receipts  fell  to 
1,200,  and  in  1873  to  480  tons. 

The  falling  off  in  the  value  of  shipments  to  Great  Britain  is 
attributable  to  the  failure  of  the  cereal  crops  in  Hungary,  whence 
England  drew  supplies  through  Trieste.  It  xv  ill  be  seen  by  reference  to 
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Table  TV  that  the  importation  of  corn  and  grain  greatly  exceeded  the 
exportation  in  1872  and  1873. 

In  illustration  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  competition  of  the 
North  German  ports  to  the  commerce  of  Trieste,  I  may  mention  that 
the  coffee  and  sugar  consumed  in  places  within  a  couple  ol  hours  walk 
from  this  town  are  received  from  Hamburg.  Also  the  restrictions  upon 
imported  tobacco  are  simply  vexatious:  in  this  point,  lion  ever,  some 
reform  is  promised,  or  rather  has  been  promised  for  many  years. 

The  peculiarity  of  Trieste  as  a  free  port  is  the  Government 
monopolv  of  gunpowder,  salt,  and  tobacco ;  and  the  exorbitant  charges 
upon  wines,  spirits,  beer,  live  animals,  butcher’s  meat,  &c.,  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  municipal  revenue. 

As  a  sea-port  we  chiefly  remark  the  absence  of  aquatic  amusements  ; 
yachting  is  unknown,  and  excursions  are  limited  to  a  row  -boat  or  an 
occasional  steamer.  The  commercial  interest  is  paramount.  During 
the  last  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  fill  up  the  eastern  half  ot  the 
“  Canale  Grande,”  a  line  of  foul  malarious  water,  which,  in  the  days  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  was  intended  to  supplement  the  port  and 
roads;  but  “vested  interests”  again  interfered,  the  open  sewer  is 
useful  for  loading  and  unloading  ships,  and  thus  it  is  allowed  to  remain, 
a  fine  breeding  ground  for  fever,  small-pox,  and  cholera. 


Trieste,  December  1874. 
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Report  by  Vice-Consul  JD'Arcy  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Ostend 

for  the  Year  1873. 

The  agricultural  produce  for  the  year  1873  suffered  much  from  the 
great  heats,  and  although  at  first  there  was  every  promise  that  the 
returns  would  be  about  the  average,  yet  almost  at  the  moment  of 
maturity  it  was  discovered  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  grains  were 
destroyed,  in  wheats  particularly,  but  the  quality  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Wheat  weighed  about  SO  kilos,  per  hectolitre,  and  the  average 
produce  was  about  24  hectolitres  per  hectare  (2J  acres). 

In  Rye  the  sowing  did  not  succeed,  and  many  farmers  were  obliged 
to  replough  and  resow  their  lands.  The  average  produce  was  about 
20  hectolitres  per  hectare,  and  of  the  weight  of  64  kilos. 

Rarley  is  little  cultivated  in  the  districts  of  East  and  West  Elanders, 
but  the  produce  may  be  estimated  at  60  hectolitres  per  hectare  of  the 
weight  of  60  kilos. 

Oats,  like  the  wheat,  suffered  greatly  from  the  great  heats,  and,  to 
add  to  the  loss,  great  storms  of  hail  happened  almost  at  the  moment  of 
maturity,  and  destroyed  in  some  districts  the  whole  of  the  crops, 
principally  in  the  Canton  of  Eurnes. 

The  returns  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  40  hectolitres  per 
hectare,  and  of  the  weight  of  40  kilos. 

Reas  succeeded  well  and  the  harvest  was  secured  under  t lie  best 
conditions.  The  returns  may  be  valued  at  35  hectolitres  per  hectare, 
weighing  80  kilos,  per  hectolitre. 

Reans  also  succeeded  well,  and  the  returns  per  hectolitre  may  be 
estimated  at  35  hectolitres  per  hectare,  of  the  weight  of  75  kilos. 

Flax,  with  few  exceptions,  was  but  middling.  The  days  of  great 
heat  did  it  a  great  deal  of  injury,  and  the  flax  merchants  complained 
much  of  the  diminution  in  weight  of  the  fibres.  In  every  respect 
the  returns  may  be  considered  as  only  “  mediocre,”  both  in  quantity 
and  quality. 

Winter  Colza  is  little  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  the 
produce  throughout  Belgium  was  generally  below  the  average,  and  the 
returns  did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  cultivators,  yet  the 
quality  of  1S73  was  excellent. 

In  Grasses  the  hay  harvest  succeeded  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner,  and  the  returns  were  most  abundant.  The  prices  in  con¬ 
sequence  lowered. 

Clover  presented  the  same  abundance  and  excellence  and  was 
remarkably  fine.  The  prices  also  lowered. 

Rotatoes. — The  disease  which  had  almost  ceased  from  attacking 
these  tubers  unfortunately  declared  itself  again  as  in  1872;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  produce  may  be  estimated  at  16,000  kilos,  per  hectare. 

The  average  price  of  potatoes  at  the  markets  of  Ostend  during  the 
year  1873  averaged  from  12  fr.  to  13  fr.  per  100  kilos. 
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In  Horses  the  commerce  in  1S73  was  very  active,  there  having  been 
exported  to  England  682  against  481  in  1872,  averaging  about  700  fr. 
each.  These  horses  arc  principally  bought  for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  Cattle  Belgium  very  fortunately  had  not  to  deplore  any  new  cases 
of  disease,  notwithstanding  which  the  prices  were  maintained  at  a  very 
high  figure. 

"  The  markets  at  Fumes  were  well  supplied  with  grain  during  the 
whole  year. 

Francs. 


Wheat  averaged  from 

•  • 

25  to  27  per 

hectolitre 

Rye 

•  • 

..  16  „  20 

J3 

Oats 

)) 

•  • 

..  10  „  12 

Beans 

)) 

•  • 

..  18  „  20 

Barley 

>3 

•  • 

..  15  „  18 

The  price  of  grain  generally  was  about  2  fr.  /0  c.  per  hectolitre 
above  that  of  1872.  The  cause  of  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
small  produce  of  nearly  all  cereals. 


Miscellaneous  Industries. 

Oysters  .—The  oyster  “  pares  ”  of  Ostend  in  1873  supplied  upwards 
of  377,220  kilos,  of  oysters.  This  amount  exceeds  that  of  1872  by 

131,020  kilos.  .  _ 

The  small  English  “native”  oyster  enjoyed  the  presence,  those 
called  “  seconds,”  having  much  risen  in  price,  were  in  little  demand. . 

The  price  in  England  remained  very  high,  and  Dutch  oysters,  having 
been  very  abundant,  had  to  contend  against  strong  opposition. 

English  fishing  smacks,  which  had  been  accustomed  during  several 
years  to  dredge  for  oysters  on  the  two  Juders  (a  few  miles  from  this 
port),  only  appeared  in  very  small  numbers  in  18/3,  the  banks  having 
become  almost  exhausted. 

J  must  here  remark  that  the  “  so-called  ”  Ostend  oysters  are  all 
English  natives,  and  are  nearly  all  brought  from  Whitstable  and 
Barnham  in  smacks,  whole  cargoes  arriving  at  a  time,  where  they  aie 
fed  and  fattened  in  the  numerous  “pares”  here,  and  then  exported  in 
barrels  to  all  parts  of  the  continent  as  “  Ostend  oysters.” 

Lobsters. _ The  trade  in  lobsters  has  been  much  more  active  than  in 

1872.  The  difference  in  favour  of  the  importations  for  1873  was 

estimated  at  about  100,000  fr.  in  value. 

Three  vessels  continually  trade  without  interruption  between  Ostend 
and  Norwav,  in  order  to  supply  the  “  pares  ”  of  Ostend  with  lobsters 
The  Breweries  of  Ostend  brewed  upwards  ot  30,000  to  bo, 000 

hectolitres  of  beer  for  local  consumption.  ^  # 

The  exportations  were  very  small,  only  tor  the  requirements  anc 

supply  of  vessels  for  private  consumption. 

The  Distilleries  produced  about  the  same  as  usual  for  local  con¬ 
sumption.  The  report  does  not  give  the  amount  either  in  hectolitres  or 

The  Tanneries  and  Currieries  remained  as  usual  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  consumption  only. 

In  Oils. — The  mills  worked  as  usual,  and  the  exportations  tor 
England  were  insignificant,  amounting  only  to  32,532  kilos. 

The  Wood-sawing  establishments  worked  as  usual  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  ,  , . 

Bock  Salt.— The  refineries  hitherto  so  numerous  and  active  in 

Ostend,  lose  annually  their  importance,  and  the  importation  of  refined 
salt  has  become  much  more  developed. 
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The  Sugar  manufactory  of  Oudenbourg,  near  Ostend,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Verhaeghe,  Bousson,  et  Cie.,  used  upwards  of  800,000  kdos. 
of  beet-root,  ai  d  that  at  Suacreskerke,  managed  by  Messrs.  Dilcir  et 
Cie.,  upwards  of  1,000,000  kilos.  ;  but  the  large  importations  of  colonh! 
sugar,  especially  from  Cuba,  caused  a  great  diminution  in  price.  These 
importions  were  a  great  obstacle  to  the  manufacture  of  native  beet¬ 
root  sugar,  and  that  added  to  the  high  price  of  coal,  contributed  to  the 
decrease  to  the  sugar  refineries  in  this  district.  Notwithstanding,  the 
returns  of  the  cultivation  of  beet-root  were  exceedingly  favourable. 

The  produce  of  the  native  sugar  factories  were  sold  and  exported 
from  the  spot,  whether  for  the  interior  or  exportation  to  England  or 
other  countries. 

There  appears  to  be  a  great  unwillingness  amongst  farmers  and  culti¬ 
vators  to  grow  beet-root,  presuming  that  the  soil  is  impoverished  thereby, 
and  the  proprietors  of  land  almost  forbid  their  tenants  cultivating  beet¬ 
root.  But  if  the  farmers  could  act  independently,  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  beet  would  be  grown,  for  not  only  would  it  be  advantageous  to 
them  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  it  would  furnish  them  with  a 
new  and  desirable  food  for  the  use  of  their  cattle  and  stables. 

JBricks. — There  are  30  brick  kilns  in  and  around  the  district  of 
Ostend,  producing  from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000  bricks.  Ten  more 
new  establishments  have  lately  been  added  to  the  above,  raising  the 
number  produced  to  80,000,000  or  more. 

Local  Commeece. 

About  20,000  strangers  visited  Ostend  during  the  season  of  1873. 
Amongst  this  number  are  neither  included  through  travellers  or  visitors 
by  pleasure  trains,  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  which  occurred  on  the 
same  day. 

Such  a  large  number  of  visitors  naturally  augmented  the  trade  of 
Ostend  of  every  description,  and  added  much  to  its  general  prosperity. 

Extensive  works  for  the  enlargement  of  the  town  and  environs  are 
in  active  progress  ;  the  completion  of  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications, 
the  construction  of  handsome  residences,  and  projected  new  streets, 
including  a  newr  hospital  in  the  environs,  and  other  useful  works,  are 
annually  adding  to  its  extension,  so  long  desired,  and  which  with  its 
already  splendid  “  digue,”  which  is  about  to  be  improved,  will,  all  com¬ 
bined,  tend  to  increase  considerably  the  progress  of  certain  local 
industries,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  town  and  the  country 
adjoining. 

Two  very  handsome  and  extensive  floating  basins  have  also  been 
added  to  the  works  in  progress  and  completed  this  summer,  which  have 
net  only  increased  the  beauty  and  appearance  of  the  town,  but  have 
been  a  great  boon  to  the  large  quantity  of  shipping  frequenting  this 
port. 

Handsome  new  quays  for  the  landing  of  passengers  from  the  Dover 
and  Ostend  mail  packets  have  also  been  lately  constructed,  but  these 
works  having  only  lately  been  completed,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce 
not  having  yet  issued  their  report  of  the  same,  I  am  unable  to  enter 
now  into  their  details;  they  will  be  included  in  my  next  report  for 
1874.  *  "  4 

Local  Maeitime  Maelne. 

The  merchant  shipping  of  Ostend  consisted  of  the  following  vessels 
up  to  the  end  of  1872  as  follows : — 
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The  number  of  fishing  smacks  belonging  to  the  port  of  Ostend  to 
the  end  of  1872  amounted  to  150,  139  of  which  were  occupied  in  cod 
fishing  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  made  183  voyages,  their  produce 
being  11,491  tons  of  cod  of  the  value  of  612,804  fi\  ;  the  produce 
of  142  fishing  smacks,  including  summer  and  winter  fishings,  amounted 

in  value  to  1^229,203  fr.— total  value  1,842,067  fr. 

The  average  price  of  cod  per  ton  was  about  63  fr.,  and  the  pioduce 
of  1873  exceeded  that  of  1872  by  1,020  tons,  whilst  that  of  the  fresh 
fishings  exceeded  it  by  187,617.  The  total  produce  of  the  two  fishings 
for  1873  exceeded  those  of  1872  by  257,501  fr.  m  value. 

The  shrimp  fishings  by  small  open  boats  and  trawl  nets  have 

become  more  and  more  important. 

Great  quantities  were  exported  to  England  by  the  Belgian  Dover 
steamers,  and  also  to  the  interior  of  Belgium  by  rail,  and  have  become 
a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 


Mercantile  Maritime  Marine. 


There  entered  the  port  of  Ostend  during  the  year  1873,  691  vessels 
loaded  with  divers  merchandize  of  the  average  aggregate  tonnage  ot 
172,573,  namely — 


Nationalities. 

Number. 

Gauging  in 
the  aggregate. 

Belgian 

English 

Swedes  and  Norwegians  . . 
Germans  . .  .  •  •  • 

French 

Dutch 

Kussian  ••  ••  •  •  *  * 

Danish 

Austrian  ..  •• 

62 

468 

73 

58 

18 

7 

2 

2 

1 

Tons. 

8,458 

128,211 

16,681 

15,315 

2,061 

890 

394 

243 

320 

Total 

691 

172,573 

The  number  during  the  year  18/3  exceeded  that  of  18 by 
25  vessels  and  30,890  tons,  and  the  increase  in  the  English  vessels  63. 
The  above  figures  do  not  comprise  either  the  mail  steamers  or 

yachts. 

:  As  in  the  past  the  English  mercantile  marine  have  taken  the  most 

considerable  part  in  the  maritime  commerce  of  Ostend,  being  68  per 
cent,  of  the  total  commerce. 
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Importations. 


Nationality. 


Russia . 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Denmark 
Prussia 


Holland 

England 


France 


».i  •  • 


Portugal 
Austria 
Switzerland  ... 
Turkey 


•  •  • 


Description. 

Quantity. 

I 

j  Value. 

.  Woods,  oaks  and  deals . 

Kilogs. 

Francs. 

10,309 

Woods,  lobsters,  fish  and  herrings,  resins  and  other 

bituminous  produce . at  1  fr.  per  kilog. 

174,982 

597,415 

.  Oak  wood . 

•  •  • 

22,225 

.  Wood  and  divers  other  merchandize,  such  as  fresh 
and  salt  butter,  spirits,  beer,  cocoa,  drugs, 
wrought  iron,  machinery,  drapery,  metals  and 
minerals,  eggs,  paper,  perfumery,  skins, 
pottery,  tobacco,  and  miscellaneous  . 

•  •  • 

4,235,640 

.  Wood,  spirits,  drapery,  woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 

and  miscellaneous  . 

... 

13,900 

.  Coal  . 

113,802,000 

2,105,337 

Arms  . 

8,295 

Beer  in  cask  and  bottle . 

12,047 

Brandy  and  spirits  . 

1,066 

Wine  . . 

11,935 

Caoutchouc  . 

188,339 

Horses,  43 . at  800  francs  each 

34,400 

Preserves,  in  brandy  and  sugar  . 

38,814 

Cotton 

15,035 

34,580 

Rags  ...  ...  ...  . 

159,361 

63,744 

Drugs  . 

376,359 

639,810 

Worked  metals . 

18,153 

Vegetable  fibres . .  . 

53,174 

37,221 

Cotton,  linen,  and  worsted  threads  . 

77,774 

Grain  . 

•  •  • 

135,993 

Biscuits  . 

32,154 

Seeds  . 

19,077 

Clothing . 

•  •  * 

23,604 

Hops  .  ...  at  1  fr.  10  c.  per  kilog. 

•  •  • 

6,509 

Oils .  at  2  fr.  15  c.  ,, 

19,451 

Wool  . 

1,128,222 

3,384,666 

Yeast  . 

56,675 

Machinery  . 

•  •  • 

35,953 

Drapery  . 

t  •  • 

27,573 

Skins,  raw  and  prepared  . 

24,744 

,,  worked  and  prepared  . 

•  •  • 

57,668 

Oysters  . 

246,200 

369,300 

Herrings,  fish  . 

75,680 

Chemical  productions . 

•  •  • 

197,594 

Rock  salt  ...  . 

1,274,000 

63,700 

Silks  .  at  135  fr.  per  kilog. 

1,384 

186,840 

Dyes,  indigo,  &c.  . 

25,419 

559,538 

Teas  . at  7  fr.  the  kilog. 

5,915 

Cotton  fabrics  . 

63,175 

Woollen  ,,  . 

441,755 

Silk  ,,  . 

•  •  • 

75,538 

Cotton,  tulle,  and  lace . 

•  »  » 

500 

Vegetable  substances  . 

52,076 

Tobacco  and  cigars  . 

8,109 

Other  miscellaneous  importations  . 

... 

29,065 

Total  importations  from  England  . 

... 

9,531,167 

Wood,  wine  in  wood  and  bottle,  grease,  cereals, 
paper,  linen,  lobsters,  rough  salt,  cotton,  silk, 
and  woollen  fabrics,  butter,  cocoa,  preserves, 
ropes,  groceries,  nets,  fruits,  hops,  musical 
instruments,  objects  of  art,  perfumery,  refined 
sugar,  glass,  porcelain,  &c.,  &c . 

... 

819,063 

Wines,  fruits,  stones,  unrefined  salt,  &c . 

1,070,000 

68,633 

Drapery . 

•  •• 

510 

Cheese,  and  silk  fabrics . 

•  •• 

5,315 

Cereals,  barley,  Arc . J 

442,500 

88,500 

OSTEND. 
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Recapitulation. 


Value. 

English  sterling. 

Francs. 

£  s.  d. 

Russia  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

10,309 

412  7  2 

Sweden  and  Norway 

597,415 

23,896  12  0 

Denmark  . . 

22,225 

889  0  0 

Prussia  . .  . . 

4,235,640 

169,425  10  0 

Holland  . . 

13,900 

556  0  0 

England  . .  • . 

9,531.167 

381,246  13  7 

France  .  „  . .  . .  •  • 

819,063 

32,762  10  5 

Portugal  , , 

68,633 

2,745  6  5 

Austria  .. 

510 

20  8  0 

Switzerland 

5,315 

212  12  0 

Turkey 

* 

88,500 

3,540  0  0 

Total 

15,392,677 

615,706  19  7 

Importations  for  Storage  in  Bond. 


Countries. 

Articles. 

Value. 

France. 

From  Russia 

• 

• 

• 

o 

© 

£ 

256,795 

Sweden  and  Norway 

.  .  ♦  •  •  •  •  • 

650,66 < 

Holland 

Distilled  spirits 

35,342 

France 

Spirits,  brandies,  Ac. 

40,542 

Prussia 

Drapery,  printed  cottons 

<,814 

England 

Fruits,  clothing,  drapery, 

16,08 1 

machinery,  skins,  tobacco, 
&c 

1,173 

Portugal  . . 

Wines,  Ac. 

Total  . . 

•  •  •  • 

1,007,754 

The  withdrawals  for  home  consumption  from  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  above  named  amounted  to  the  sum  of  730,902  fr.  in  value  or 
29,436/.  Is.  8c/.  sterling. 

Salt  which  hitherto  formed  one  of  the  principal  articles  ot  com¬ 
merce  of  Ostend,  has  very  much  diminished  ot  late.  The  following  are 
the  importations  for  1872  and  1873 


Countries 

1872.  ' 

1873. 

From  England  . . 

France 

Portugal  . . 

Kilogrammes. 

4,511,771 

645,000 

1,290,000 

Kilogrammes. 

1,274,000 

243,000 

1,070,000 

Total  •  •  •  • 

Decrease,  1873 

6,446,771 
•  • 

i  _ 

2,587,000 

3,859,771 

The  cause  for  this  great  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  both  rough 
and  refined  salt  for  1873  is  attributable  to  the  fact  ot  the  line  ot 
steamers  between  Antwerp  and  Liverpool  taking  salt  lor  ballast  at  a 
very  reduced  rate ;  and  again,  the  demand  for  salt  by  the  agriculturists 
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lias  much  diminished,  owing  to  their  having  made  a  most  immoderate 
use  of  it,  whereby  their  crops  were  much  injured. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  guano,  the  farmers,  ignorant  of  the 
quantity  required  for  enriching  their  lands,  employed  too  large  a 
quantity  of  this  rich  manure,  and  consequently  compromised  their 
crops ;  but  longer  experience  and  usage  have  taught  them  to  employ  it 
with  moderation,  and  they  have  since  obtained  most  advantageous 
results. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  use  of  guano  has  been  most  favour¬ 
able  for  agricultural  purposes,  for  not  only  have  poor  and  almost  sterile 
lands  been  rendered  rich  and  fruitful,  but  others  have  produced  crops 
double  their  ordinary  quantity. 

Wood. — The  following  is  the  quantity  imported  for  1873  for  con¬ 
sumption  : — 


Francs. 

From  Prussia 

Principally  sleepers  for  the 
Belgian  railways 

4,115,136 

Sweden  and  Norway,  France, 

Amounting  in  the  aggregate 

718,114 

Denmark,  Russia,  and 
Holland 

to 

Total . 

•  •  ••  ••  •• 

4,833,250 

Guano. — None  was  imported  direct  from  Peru  for  Ostend  'during 
the  year  1873,  the  merchants  of  the  town  purchasing  it  from  Antwerp 
for  the  consumption  of  the  district.  Only  20,498  kilos,  of  manure, 
representing,  at  the  rate  of  25  fr.  per  100  kilos.,  a  value  of  5,124  were 
imported  from  England. 

Coal. — During  the  last  two  years  the  following  quantity  was  im¬ 
ported  : — 

Kilogrammes. 

tt'73  *. .  113,802,000 

1872  ..  ..  . .  62,200,000 

Increase  for  1873  .  51,602,000 

These  figures  show  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  importation  of 
coal  during  the  year  1873.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  duties  every- 

^  4  e  ,  and  coal  is  employed  in  every  manufactory, 
but  its  usage  will  still  be  further  developed  as  soon  as  space  can  be 
obtained^  for  its  storage,  which  hitherto  has  been  very  limited.  Exten¬ 
sive  depots  are  about  being  formed  which  will  be  contiguous  to  both 
canal  and  railway  communication. 

The  want  of  space^  hitherto,  owing,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
to  these  small  fortified  towns,  have  necessitated  several  important 
houses  at  Ostend  addressing  their  cargoes  of  coal  to  Jernenzen. 

These  importations  of  coal  have  been  effected,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  by  screw  steamers,  carrying  from  800  to  1,000  tons,  which,  being 
unable  to  navigate  the  canals,  take  low  freights  on  the  condition  that 
their  cargoes  are  promptly  discharged,  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  to  sea 
again  without  loss  of  time,  the  situation  of  Ostend  offering  this  pecu¬ 
liar  advantage.  In  effect,  the  importations  of  1873,  in  comparison  with 
1872,  were  considerably  larger  in  coal,  railway  sleepers,  wools,  unpre¬ 
pared  skins,  chemical  produce,  vegetable  substances,  grain,  woollen 
fabrics,  and  indigo. 
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Movement  of  tiie  Port  of  Ostend. 

During  the  year  IS/ 3,  G98  vessels,  gauging  in  the  aggregate 
171,652  tons,  sailed  from  Ostend,  namely  : — 

1873. 


Countries. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Belgians  . . 

62 

8,376 

English 

469 

126,457 

Swedes  and  Norwegians  . . 

74 

16,765 

Bermans  . . 

64 

16^239 

French  , . 

18 

2*271 

Austrian  . . 

1 

320 

Russian 

2 

394 

Dutch 

5 

477 

Danish 

3 

353 

Total  .. 

698 

171,652 

1872. 


Countries. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Belgian 

75 

9,022 

English 

401 

92,309 

Danish 

3 

441 

French 

26 

950 

Dutch 

15 

1,583 

Norwegians 

68 

15,633 

Prussian  . .  . .  , . 

61 

17,367 

Russian 

6 

1,336 

Total  . .  , ,  , ,  , , 

665 

138,641 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  43  vessels,  representing  33,011  tons 
burthen,  entered  Ostend  in  1873  in  excess  of  1872. 


Movement  of  the  Entries  and  Departures  of  the  Belgian 

Mails  and  Yachts. 

/ 

724  mail  steamers  of  314  horse-power,  and  of  the  aggregate  tonnage 
of  259,304,  entered  the  port  of  Ostend  during  the  year  1873,  and  there 
sailed  721  vessels  of  the  tonnage  of  257,026. 

There  also  entered  and  sailed  during  the  same  year  14  men-of-war 
and  yachts,  gauging  in  the  aggregate  6,054  tons. 

It  must  be  here  remarked  that  in  the  above  are  not  comprised  the 
entries  and  sailings  so  frequently  repeated  of  the  150  decked  fishing 
boats  which  comprise  the  Ostend  fleet,  nor  the  oyster  smacks,  or  the 
numberless  fishing  boats  from  Blankenburgh,  Heyst,  and  the  Panne,  or 
the  English  fishing  cutters  and  luggers  from  Prance  and  England,  or 
the  numerous  fleet  of  shrimp  boats  or  small  yachts  and  boats  of  plea¬ 
sure  which  during  the  season  make  constant  excursions  at  sea.  This 
brief  description  can  scarcely  give  an  idea  of  the  charming  aspect 
which  the  offing  of  Ostend  presents  during  the  season. 

[158]  c 
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Exportations,  1873. 


Movement  of  the  Tort  of  Ostend,  outwards. 


Country. 

Description. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Kilogs. 

Francs. 

England  . 

Cattle  . 

... 

94,518 

Fresh  and  salt  butter . 

2,366,580 

7.181,417 

Wood  . 

•  •• 

160.555 

Spirits,  beer,  Ac . 

•  •• 

15.625 

Horses .  at  700  fr. 

•  •  t 

477.400 

Drills  and  rags . 

144,763 

43,429 

Vegetable  fibres  . 

48,666 

121,665 

Green  fruits  . 

69,055 

20,716 

Hops  . 

237,550 

421,937 

Oils  . 

32,532 

32,532 

Wools 

119,742 

748,387 

Vegetable  produce,  chicory  and  potatoes  ... 

2,406,075 

297,283 

Crude  animal  matter . 

•  •• 

52,900 

Eggs,  3,640,336 . 

... 

364,034 

Skins,  unprepared  . 

52,266 

114,985 

,,  tanned . 

524 

3,144 

Gloves,  manufactured  . 

... 

122,000 

Stones,  polished,  Ac . 

... 

47,250 

Books  and  printed  matter  . 

1,732 

10,392 

Sugar,  crude,  beet  root  . 

155,483 

102,619 

Printed  cottons  . 

2,250 

15,750 

Woollen  goods . 

146 

2,190 

Linen,  bleached,  &c . 

7,879 

104,003 

Tulles  and  cotton  lace  . 

... 

32,700 

Vegetables  . 

... 

53,580 

Meat  . 

2,950,739 

4,426,108 

Miscellaneous . 

*  ... 

9,137 

Total  exports  for  England  . 

... 

14,918,756 

Holland  . 

Wood,  &e. 

... 

19,250 

France  . 

Wood  and  spirits  . 

719 

Prussia  . 

Spirits . 

70 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Spirits  and  pottery  . 

... 

2,972 

Recapitulation. 


Countries. 

French  money. 

English  sterling. 

Exportations  for  England 
„  Holland 

„  France 

„  Prussia 

„  Sweden 

Total  . .  . .  .  • 

Francs. 

14,918,756 

19,250 

719 

70 

2,972 

£  s.  d. 

596,850  5  0 

870  0  0 

28  15  2 

2  16  0 

118  17  7 

14,941,767 

597,870  13  9 

In  1872  the  value  of  exportations  amounted  to  15,300,814  fr.  In 
1873  there  were  less  hops,  chicory,  eggs,  and  butter,  but  more  meat, 
potatoes,  and  other  vegetable  produce,  and  horses. 

Importations  in  Transit. 

The  following  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  importations  in  transit 
from  and  for  different  countries,  as  follows  : — 


OSTEND. 
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From 

England  for  Prussia 

77 

77 

Saxony,  &c.  . . 

77 

77 

Luxembourg  . . 

77 

77 

France 

77 

77 

Switzerland  . . 

17 

77 

Italy  . . 

77 

77 

Russia 

77 

77 

Holland 

77 

77 

Denmark 

77 

77 

Hamburgh  and 

77 

77 

Turkey 

Bremen 


Francs. 
15,891,341 
402,929 
6,664 
191,001 
8,530,1 65 
795,812 
131,849 
81,236 
22,765 
22,308 
52,444 


,,  Sweden  and  N  orway  for  France 
„  Prussia  for  England 
„  „  France . . 

„  ,,  Holland 

„  France  for  Eng' and 
„  „  Prussia . . 

„  Switzerland  for  England  . . 

)>  Paly  „ 

„  Austria  „ 


25,818,314 

49,227 

2,431,770 

8,600 

116,732 

234,523 

2,191 

8,054 

7,200 

250 


General  Total 


29,096,831 


Tlie  value  of  merchandize  declared  in  transit  direct,  and  in 
transit  by  withdrawals  from  entrepot,  amounted  in  1872  to  . . 
In  1873,  the  two  transits  were 


Francs. 

30,742,876 

29,096,831 


Decrease  for  1873 


1,494,476 


General  Recapitulation. 


French  money. 

English  sterling. 

Francs. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Importations  for  consumption  . . 

15,392,677 

615,707 

2 

0 

,,  entrepOt 

1,007,754* 

40,310 

4 

0 

Withdrawals  for  consumption  . . 

730,902 

29,286 

0 

0 

Exportations  ..  .* 

14,941,767 

597,590 

17 

0 

Transit  direct 

39,096,831 

1,163,873 

6 

0 

„  by  withdrawals  . . 

151,578 

6,063 

3 

0 

General  Total 

61,321,509 

2,452,860 

9 

0 

Transit  of  Passengers. 

The  following  is  the  monthly  transit  of  passengers,  and  arrivals  a 
departures  to  and  from  Ostend  during  the  year  1873 : — 
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Months. 

Services  of  the  Belgian 
Mail  Steamers. 

Services  of  the  General 
Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Passengers. 

Passengers. 

Embarked. 

Disembarked. 

Embarked 

Disembarked. 

January 

998 

865 

95 

82 

February 

691 

735 

110 

49 

March  . . 

1,047 

887 

64 

88 

April . 

1,267 

1,380 

127 

96 

May 

1,476 

1,861 

154 

130 

June 

1,899 

2,300 

149 

180 

July . 

2,884 

3,040 

245 

325 

August . . 

3,313 

3,665 

455 

504 

September 

3,141 

2,079 

513 

278 

October. . 

1,830 

1,556 

316 

134 

November 

1,011 

792 

99 

110 

December 

1,042 

996 

108 

82 

Total 

20,509 

20,136 

2,455 

2,068 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  passengers  going  to  and 
coming  from  England  winch  embarked  and  disembarked  in  1873 
amounted  to  the  very  large  number  of  45,228. 

The  passenger  service  for  Ostend  can  therefore  be  considered  as 
most  satisfactory,  the  traffic  having  been  tripled  since  the  re-organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  postal  service  by  the  employment  of  large  vessels  solidly 
constructed  and  of  great  power,  proving  them  excellent  sea  boats,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  average  passages  between  Dover  and  Ostend  are  accom¬ 
plished  in  three  hours  and  forty-five  minutes. 

It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  railway  trains  are  stationed  at 
the  quays  in  attendance  on  the  arrivals  of  the  steamers.  Travellers  can 
pass,  without,  as  formerly,  being  obliged  to  traverse  a  part  of  the  town, 
direct  from  the  steamers  to  the  trains  and  vice  versa;  and  more,  passen¬ 
gers  can  find  on  board  every  comfort  and  refreshment  that  a  restaurant 
could  afford. 

A  great  addition  has  also  lately  been  made  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  passengers  by  covering  in  the  station,  so  that  on 
embarking  and  disembarking  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather;  and  the  recent  addition  of  sleeping  cars  to  the  trains 
going  and  coming  direct  from  Germany  ha3  also  increased  considerably 
the  comfort  of  the  passengers  who  desire  those  luxuries. 


December  2,  1874. 
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CALDERA. 

Report  by  Acting  Fice- Consul  Ranelsberg  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 

Caldera  for  the  Year  1873. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

Tiie  reduction  in  tlie  value  of  the  exports  of  copper  produce  as 
compared  with  last  year’s  return  is  owing  both  to  the  removal  of  the 
port  of  Chanaral  and  the  by-ports  of  Pau  de  Azucar,  Thesal,  Paposo,  and 
Cob  re  from  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Caldera  custom-house, 
and  to  the  great  falling  off  in  the  production  of  the  copper  mines. 

Want  of  labour  cannot  be  complained  of,  although  many  of  the 
miners  who  left  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  celebrated  Caracoles 
silver  mines  in  Bolivia,  have  not  returned,  and  others  were  induced 
to  try  their  fortune  at  the  new  silver  district  opened  in  July  last,  and 
now  known  as  the  Florida,  distant  about  thirty-six  miles  from  Chanaral. 
But  some  of  the  copper  mines  which  were  worked  when  copper  suddenly 
rose  in  1872  to  97/.  a  ton,  have  since  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable, 
and  the  yield  of  most  of  the  others  in  this  province  has  notably  fallen 
off ;  it  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  from  Caldera  to  the  limits  of  Bolivia 
there  are  but  two  mines  which  at  present  are  profitably  worked,  viz., 
the  Fortunata,  within  about  sixteen  miles  of  Chanaral,  and  the  Desen- 
bridera  de  Carizalillo,  distant  some  forty  miles  from  Pau  de  Azucar. 

As  long  as  copper  remains  at  its  present  low  price  in  England  there 
is  no  inducement  to  go  on  with  the  working  here,  and  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  lodes  have  ceased  to  be  productive. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
bar  silver  really  produced  by  the  mines  of  Atacama,  as  in  the  exports  of 
04,754  kilos,  figure  40,700,  which,  during  the  period  comprised  between 
September  and  December  were  imported  from  Caracoles  in  the  ore 
with  the  object  of  being  amalgamated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Copiapo. 
Such  ores  paid  formerly  25  per  cent,  on  their  value  when  imported,  the 
removal  however  of  that  duty  has  placed  them  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  Chilian  ores,  while  they  pay  no  duty  when  re-exported  in  the  shape 
of  bar  silver. 

The  Florida  district,  which  had  promised  to  yield  very  rich  silver, 
has  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  which  had  been  entertained  as  to  its 
productiveness  when  first  discovered. 

The  exports  show  a  decrease  of  about  3,000  tons  of  fine  copper,  viz., 
of  1,000  tons  of  bar  copper,  3,400  tons  of  copper  regulus,  and  280  tons 
of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  regulus,  and  an  increase  of  150  tons  of 
copper  ores  as  compared  with  1872,  while  the  value  as  to  the  total  has 
fallen  off  1,120,000  dol.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
returns  from  the  Chanaral  custom-house  are  not  as  in  former  years 
included  in  the  above  amount.  For  more  minute  explanations  I  refer 
to  the  return  marked  No.  1,  which  shows  the  comparative  value  of  all 
mineral  produce  of  this  and  the  two  previous  years. 


Betuhn  of  the  Exportation  of  Mineral  Productions  at  Caldera,  in  the  Province  ot  Atacama,  Chili,  during  the  ^Teais  ol 

1871,  1872,  and  1873. 
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Imports. 

From  foreign  countries 

•  •  •  • 

Dollars. 

1,245,430 

5,069,750 

„  Valparaiso  and  coastwise 

•  •  •  • 

Total 

•  •  t  « 

6,315,180 

The  following  are  the  most  important  imports 

Cattle 

Dollars. 

422,000 

7,000 

Mules 

Sheep,  &c. 

13,000 

Sugar 

16,600 

Cigars  . . 

12,000 

Beer 

7,000 

Rice 

1,600 

Salt  . 

3,000 

Tea 

2,000 

Wine . 

2,500 

Nails 

2.300 

Steel  . 

1,400 

Iron 

15,000 

Powder  . . 

10,000 

Machinery 

7,500 

Safety  fuze 

4,800 

Hardware 

10,300 

General  merchandize  . . 

8,500 

Empty  bags 

5,000 

The  above  data  are  taken  from  the  custom-house  books  but  cannot 
be  relied  upon  as  an  estimate  of  foreign  imports,  as  most  of  the 
manufactured  European  goods  for  our  province  are  supplied  from 
Valparaiso. 

Coals. — The  following  quantity  was  landed  here,  viz.,  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  27  vessels,  18,464  tons ;  ditto  for  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company’s  "‘depot  in  27  vessels,  29,124  tons;  Chile,  from 
Lota  and  Coronel  in  29  vessels,  20,108  tons,  of  which  total  quantity 
12,918  tons  were  re-shipped  in  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company’s 
steamers  for  consumption  either  on  their  coast  or  home  voyages. . 

While  the  consumption  of  Chile  coal  has  been  almost  stationary, 
the  importation  of  English  has  nearly  doubled  owing  to  many  vessels 
which  had  been  expected  to  arrive  in  the  beginning  of  1874,  having 
made  unusually  quick  passages,  and  thus  figuring  in  the  return  of  1873. 

Shipping —The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  arrival  and 
departures  classified  under  their  flags  : — 
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No.  II. — Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  the  port  of 

Caldera,  in  Chili,  during  the  Year  1873. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Nationality. 

Number 

Number 

of 

Tonnage. 

of 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Vessels. 

British  . .  . .  - 

r 

Steamers 

272 

423,468 

272 

423,468 

Sailing  vessels 

45 

25,629 

37 

20,116 

Chilian 

' 

Steamers 
Sailing  vessels 

108 

9 

65,587 

2,681 

108 

8 

65,587 

2,061 

United  States  . .  - 

■ 

Steamers 

Sailing  vessels 

•  • 

16 

10,485 

19 

12,000 

German  . .  . .  - 

■ 

Steamers 
Sailing  vessels 

1 

•  • 

980 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

980 

•  • 

Norwegian  .. 

i>  >f 

1 

520 

1 

520 

French  . .  . .  - 

■ 

Steamers 
Sailing  vessels 

24 

1 

25,680 

592 

24 

•  • 

25,680 

•  • 

Nicaragua  . .  . .  - 

r 

Steamers 

1 

200 

1 

200 

Sailing  vessels 

29 

7,824 

28 

7,951 

Guatemala  . . 

55  55 

19 

7,344 

9 

3,596 

Italian 

ff  » 

4 

2,514 

5 

3,238 

Total  . . 

•  • 

530 

573,504 

513 

565,397 

Pointing  consequently  to  an  increase  of  about  12,000  register 
tonnage  in  British  merchant  vessels  above  that  of  1872. 

Although  the  number  of  steamers  which  came  to  this  port  was  but 
45  more  than  in  1872,  the  increase  on  their  tonnage  was  149,326 
register,  as  many  of  the  large  straits  boats  called  here  to  load  copper 
and  silver  produce  for  England. 

The  freight  paid  to  the  said  steamers  for  conveyance  of  cargo  is  as 
follows  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Ear  copper  to  Liverpool  . .  . .  . .  per  ton  3  0  0 

Silver  and  copper  produce  in  bags  to  Liverpool  „  3  10  0 

for 

55  >'  55  55  AUA 

transhipments  to  Swansea . .  . .  . .  „  4  2  6 

When  cargo  is  put  on  board  a  coast  steamer  for  re-shipment  to 
those  by  the  straits  the  freight  is  at  the  rate  of  4 7.  to  Liverpool,  and 
47.  12^.  6c7.  to  Swansea.  These  shipments  average  each  from  200  to 
300  tons. 

Public  Works. 

In  places  like  Caldera  and  Copiapo  which  are  almost  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  state,  more  or  less  flourishing,  of  the  mines,  very  little 
improvement  can  be  looked  for  when  that  industry  is  far  from  pros¬ 
perous ;  I  have  consequentlv  nothing  to  mention  under  this  head.  I 
may,  however,  observe  that,  owing  to  the  attention  paid  to  cleaning  the 
streets  and  other  sanitary  measures  adopted  by  the  authorities,  the 
public  health  is  unusually  good. 

Telegraph. 

No  improvement  is  to  be  noticed  in  our  communication  with  the 


CALDEBA. 


O  K 

M*  (J 

south,  nor  can  any  be  expected  till  the  wires  which  were  put  up  in  a 
hurry  during  the  late  Spanish  war  for  strategic  purposes  are  replaced 
by  others. 

Railway. 

There  is  a  project  afoot  for  extending  the  liue,  which  running  from 
this  port  has  its  terminus  at  Puquios,  across  the  Andes,  thus  connect¬ 
ing  Chile  with  the  Argentine  provinces,  but,  owing  to  the  monetary 
crisis  under  which  the  country  is  now  labouring,  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  necessary  capital  being  raised  for  some  time  to  come, 
although  the  Argentine  Government  has  offered  to  guarantee  7  per 
cent,  for  twenty-live  years  on  the  amount  that  will  be  required.  The 
length  of  the  line  from  Puquios  to  where  it  would  connect  with  the 
Argentine  lines,  now  in  course  of  construction,  is  400  miles,  and  the 
estimated  cost  is  at  the  rate  of  30,000  dol.  a  mile;  this  is  a  very 
favourite  project  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  province^  and  should  it 
ever  be  carried  out  Caldera  will  become  the  second  port  in  Chile. 


Copiapo  Railway  Company. 


Pol.  c. 

The  receipts  during  the  last  twelve  months 
amounted  to  . . 

As  thus  :  Passages  . . 

Freights  . . 

Sundries  . . 

And  the  expenditure  to  . . 


94,227  40 
462,575  08 

42,480  32 


Pol.  c. 
599,282  80 

303,537  80 


Leaving  a  profit  of 


205,745  00 


Which,  on  the  capital  of  4,200,000  dol.,  gives  a  dividend  of  7  042  dol. 
per  cent  showing  a  decrease  ill  the  receipts  ot  the  road,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  of  7,772  dol.  24  c.  Number  of  passengers 
carried  in  1873,  78,330,  against  67,675  in  1872. 


Lighthouse. 

Situated  latitude  south  27°  03'  15",  longitude  west  of  Greenwich 
70°  53’  00",  bears  north  of  the  Morro  of  Copiapo  to  south  3i  west, 

Cabeza  de  Vaca  Point  to  north  10°  west. 

Is  ill  operation  since  the  1st  March,  1868,  with  fixed  white  light, 
chancing  from  eighty  to  eighty  seconds  into  a  flash  light ;  apparatus 
catadioptrical  (reflecting  light)  of  the  fourth  order;  can  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  15  miles.  The  height  of  the  light  above  the  sea  level  is 
37  metres,  and  13  metres  above  the  ground.  The  tower  is  square 
built  of  wood  and  painted  white;  the  balustrade  is  painted  black  and 

the  cupola  and  ventilator  are  painted  green. .  _ _  —  , 

]St0Te.— Reference  to  the  British  Admiralty  charts  jno.  1,2 /b  aud 

Ko.  1,302. 
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Market  Prices  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Pooh. 


Barley 

Bran 

Beans 

Maize 

Wheat 

Hay  ..  ..  ’* 

Potatoes  . .  . .  , .  * ' 

Flour 

Grease 

Per. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lbs. 

150 

100 

200 

150 

150 

100 

150 

200 

1.00 

Dol.  c. 

4  00 

1  25 

7  50 

3  75 

4  50 

2  00 

3  00 

7  50 

19  00 

Dol.  c. 

4  50 

2  00 

9  00 

4  50 

5  50 

3  00 

4  50 

8  50 

20  00 

Exchan  gke. 

g„  s  v  af  ™te  of  exchangB  for  bills  on  London,  CO  days  si2lit  = 
s':  It  V  '  the  1Ughe3t  “  Marcb’  3s'  8d-’  the  lowest  in  June, 


Caldera,  1874. 
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CHAN  ARAL. 


Jievort  bu  Vice-Consul  Peters  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  oj  Chanaral 
T  U  for  the  Year  1873. 

Tins  bekm  the  Hrst  report  since  the  appointment  of  a  consular 
officer  to  this  port,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe  that  Chanaral 
is  situated  in  the  most  northerly  province  of  the  republic  ot  Chili  that 
of  Atacama,  and  that  next  to  Caldera,  from  which  it  is  distant  about 
forty-eight  miles,  it  is  now  considered  the  most  important  port  m  a 
province  abounding  with  mineral  resources. 

It  owes  its  existence  to  the  discovery  of  some  rich  copper  lodes  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  have  been  the  source  of  great  wealth  to 
the  fortunate  speculators,  among  whom,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
Enolishmen  have  reaped  no  inconsiderable  portion. 

A  laro-e  number  of  mines  are  being  wrought  for  copper,  but  many 
of  them  not  profitably,  as  they  require  to  reach  a  greater  depth  when, 
induing  from  present  indications,  they  will  become  very  productive. 
There  are  two  smelting  establishments  in  the  town  having  six  furnaces 
each.  At  present  one  is  producing  copper  bars  and  the  other  regions 
only  •  but  in  a  short  time  both  will  be  producing  bars. 


Shipping  a]std  ^Navigation. 


The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  vessels  that  entered 
and  cleared  from  the  port  ot  Chanaral  during  the  year  ISg  . 


1 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

N umber  of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British 

Chilian 

Nicaragua.. 
Guatemala  . 

North  America  . . 
French 

Peruvian  . . 

269 

95 

16 

12 

5 

2 

1 

I 

277,301 

51.905 

3,570 

2,921 

995 

1,480 

306 

266 

94 

9 

14 

5 

2 

1 

275,741 

49,612 

1,926 

3,599 

995 

1,480 

306 

Total . . 

400 

!  338,478 

1 

391 

333,659 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

This  district,  being  from  its  aridity,  entirely  destitute  ot  vegetation, 
all  provisions  for  support  of  its  inhabitants,  fodder  for  animals  em¬ 
ployed,  and  materials  used  in  the  mines  have  to  be  brought  from  more 

S0UtThenpnncipal  articles  of  consumption,  whether  of  native  produce  or 
European  manufacture,  are  supplied  by  Valparaiso  merchants  and  or 
the  most  part  are  brought  by  the  steamers  trading  on  this  coast.  Saih 
articles  as  Chile  coals?  timber,  barley,  and  hay  are  not  , ^frequently 
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brought  by  sailing  vessels  direct  from  the  ports  of  the  districts  in  which 
those  products  are  raised. 

•  * 

Imports. 


Coastwise.  The  value  of  foreign  merchandise  and  produce  of  the 

country  entered  inwards  during  the  year  amounted  to  2  467  031  dol 
90  c.  5  ’ 

lowTlie  PrinciPal  articles  contributing  to  this  amount  being  as  fol- 


Elour  . 

Barley . 

Coals 

Hay  . 

Wheat 

General  merchandise,  fruit, 
and  native  produce 


•  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

vegetables, 

•  •  •  • 


Total 


Dol.  c. 
193,019  60 
76,808  00 
57,076  00 
17,711  68 
4,850  00 

2,117,566  62 


2,467,031  90 


or  estimated  at  3s.  9 d.  exchange,  equal  to  462,568/.  65.  3d, 

Foreign.— As  nearly  all  the  articles  consumed  in  this  district  are 
purchased  m  the  Valparaiso  markets  the  value  of  foreign  imports  is  not 
very  considerable.  During  the  past  year  it  amounted  to  «9  126  dol 
ot  which  the  sum  of  63,133  dol.  is  represented  by  English  coals  ’’ 


Exports. 

Tiie  exports  to  foreign  ports  from  this  district  during  the  year  1S73 
have  been  as  follows  : —  0 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Estimated  Yalue. 

Copper  regulus 

Kilos. 

4,428,937 

Dol.  c. 

775,063  97 

„  ores 

3,719,521 

145,315 

222,929  09 

„  bars 

55,512  75 

Total . 

8,293,773 

_ 

1,053,505  81 

Water  S tippet. 


.  As  ■y('t  no  water  has  been  found  in  this  district  available  for  drink¬ 
ing  or  culinary  purposes.  There  are  seven  establishments  in  the  town 
for  condensation  of  sea  water,  by  which  the  population  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  mines  included,  is  supplied.  The  cost  of  fresh  water 
varies  according  to  supply  and  demand.  At  present  it  is  15  c  for  an 
arroba  of  eight  gallons,  the  same  price  being  charged  for  a  drink  of 
water  to  an  animal,  whether  horse,  mule,  donkey,  or  bullock. 


JUAILWAY. 

For  many  years  the  produce  from  the  mines  in  this  neighbourhood 
was  brought  to  the  port  in  carts  drawn  by  mules. 

In  the  year  1871  a  railway  was  made  through  one  of  the  valleys 
leading  to  the  principal  mines  for  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  to  Las 
Animas  and  a  branch  line  extending  in  another  direction  for  a  distance 
of  twenty-two  miles  to  Salado.  From  these  main  lines  various  branches 
diverge,  to  accommodate  the  mines  that  may  be  on  the  way 
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There  are  however  many  mines  for  which  this  railway  does  not  yet 
afford  any  convenience,  as,  from  their  position,  the  transit  ol  provisions 
and  produce  direct  to  the  port  is  found  as  cheap,  it  not  cheaper,  by 
ihuIg  carts. 

The  cost  of  constructing  this  railway  was  402,500  dol.  and  original 
value  of  rolling  stock  130,000  dol.  The  gauge  is  3  feet  6  inches ; 
average  gradient  to  Las  Animas  per  cent.,  to  Salado  1^  per  cent., 

and  of  various  branches  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  company  purpose  extending  the  line  from  Salado  to  a  place 
called  Pueblo  Hundido,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  by  which  it  is  anticipated 
that  an  important  mineral  district  will  be  opened  up.  At  Pueblo  Hun¬ 
dido  water  can  be  obtained  suitable  for  engine  and  lavatory  purposes. 

It  is  considered  an  easy  matter,  as  far  as  engineering  difficulties  arc 
concerned,  to  extend  this  railway  from  Pueblo  Ilundido  to  the  Andes 
and  thence  through  the  Argentine  provinces  to  Cordova,  or  any  other 
point  of  communication  with  the  railways  connecting  the  Liver  Hate 
trade.  The  accomplishment  of  this  would  not  only  be  the  means  ot 
opening  up  immense  tracts  of  fertile  land,  but  would  also  connect  the 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Pacific  trades,  facilitate  the  transit  ot  cattle 
and  European  goods,  and  possibly  open  up  an  easier  and  shorter  route 
to  Australia  and  adjacent  lands. 

Peospects. 

The  produce  of  this  district  being  almost  entirely  copper  a  great 
deal  of  its  prosperity  depends  on  the  price  of  that  article  in  England. 
Durum  the  last  six  months  of  the  past  year  the  copper  market  was  m  a 
very  depressed  state,  and  the  prices  obtained,  both  for  ores  and  bars, 
exceedingly  low,  thereby  crippling  enterprise  and  causing  many, 
hitherto  profitable  mines,  to  work  at  a  loss.  I  am  sorry  to  say  this 
state  of  things  continues,  but  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  an 
improvement  will  speedily  take  place,  and  should  this  be  the  case  the 
exports  of  copper  produce  from  this  port  must  materially  increase. 

During  the  past  year  two  discoveries  were  made  in  this  district 
which  give  promise  of  considerably  adding  to  its  commercial  prosperity. 
At  a  place  called  laguna  del  Pedernal,  which  is  situated  at  a  distance 
of  about  120  miles  inland  from  here,  not  far  from  the  range  of  the 
Cordilleras,  and  at  a  height  of  from  31,000  to  12,000  feet,  immense 
deposits  of  borate  of  lime  were  discovered  extending  over  an  area  ol 
four  square  miles.  The  deposits  are  purely  superficial  and  range  m 
thickness  from  6  inches  to  3  feet.  This  valuable  property  having  taken 
into  the  hands  of  wealthy  and  enterprising  gentlemen  is  now  being 
vigorously  wrought,  and  when  once  the  all  but  insuperable  difficulties, 
ever  attendant  on  the  erection  ot  works  so  far  from  the  coast,  whence 
all  supplies  have  to  be  brought,  are  overcome,  the  company  anticipate 
shipping  annually  from  5,000  to  7,000  tons,  yielding  an  average  produce 
of  35  per  cent,  boracic  acid  and  worth  about  30/.  per  ton. 

The  other  discovery  alluded  to  was  of  some  silver  veins,  made  in  a 
district  called  La  Elorida  and  distant  from  here  about  30  miles.  This 
discovery  produced  an  extraordinary  amount  of  excitement  at  the  time 
and  led*  to  exploring  expeditions  in  all  directions.  The  value  of  this 
discovery  is  not  apparent  as  yet.  One  or  two  ot  the  mines  have  yielded 
some  rich  ores,  but,  as  all  operations  hitherto  have  been  superficial,  a 
greater  depth  is  required  to  be  reached  before  any  estimate  of  their 
value  can  be  made.  Very  sanguine  expectations  are  entertained  as  to 
the  future  of  this  silver  district. 

Chanaral,  April  21,  1874. 
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Report  by  Vice-Consul  Stigand  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Bouloc/ne 

for  the  Tear  1873. 


Shipping. 

^Tiie  quantity  of  British  shipping  frequenting  this  port  during 
18/ 3  was  a  large  increase  upon  that  of  the  previous  year.  British 
steam  vessels  increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  number,  and  by  more 

f  lfll1o0°frCrt'  in  tonnaSe-  Since  the  opening  of  the  floating  dock 
111  Butish  steam  vessels  have  shown  a  constant  tendency  to  in¬ 

crease  and  sailing  vessels  to  diminish.  Erench  shipping,  on  the  other 
land,  has  decreased,  and  it  lias  continued  to  decrease  since  the  year 
18G6,  when  the  numbers  of  Erench  vessels  which  entered  the  port  were 
12  under  steam  and  276  under  sail ;  while  in  the  past  year  there 
entered  this  port  but  1  French  steam  vessel  and  52  sailing  be¬ 
sides  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

1  ne  carrying  trade  ot  British  vessels  has  also  been  augmented  and 
most  ot  the  ships  of  such  augmentation  have  proceeded  to  Germany 
with  cargoes  of  cement  and  cast  iron,  the  produce  of  this  place. 

The  mastersof  British  merchant  vessels  for  the  past  year  have  com¬ 
plained  much  of*  the  difficulty  of  now  finding  seamen  both  of  sufficient 
number  and  of  sufficiently  decent  character,  and  assert  that  such  diffi¬ 
culty  is  one  likely  rather  to  increase  than  diminish.  Large  numbers  of 
British  seamen  have,  I  have  been  informed,  been  attracted  to  the  coal 
mines  by  the  high  wages  for  mining  labour,  and  even  masters  of  vessels 
with  certificates  of  long  standing  have  in  some  cases  abandoned,  at  least 
for  a  time,  their  career,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  increased 
profits  of  mining  work.  The  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  crews 
attending  at  this  office  have  often  been  deplorable.  Drunkenness 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  the  masters  of  British  vessels  have 
m  more  than  one  case  preferred  to  discharge  their  crews,  consisting  of 
Finish  subjects,  m  order  to  go  to  sea  with  foreign  seamen. 

Most  ot  the  British  ships  arriving  here  go  back  iu  ballast,  and 
t  lough  the  amount  of  British  imports  into  this  port  exceeds  the  amount* 
of  trench  exports  when  estimated  by  weight,  the  reverse  is  the  case 
when  imports  and  exports  are  estimated  in  value,  the  explanation  of 
which  circumstance  lies  in  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  the  chief 
carrier  among  nations  of  raw  produce,  and  the  chief  manufacturer  of 
goods  of  low  price;  while  France  is  the  chief  producer  as  well  of  fine 
fabrics  and  manufactures  in  which  artistic  skill  can  be  displayed  as  of 
the. liner  articles  of  consumption  for  the  table. 


Teade  and  Commebce. 


The  general  commerce  and  industry  of  this  district  has 
great  fluctuation  during  the  past  year,  and  its  local  interests 


undergone 
have  been 
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subject  to  great  depression.  This  condition  of  things  as  regards  the 
district  of  Boulogne,  is  to  be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  insecure  feeling 
arising  from  the  uncertain  political  prospects  of  the  country,  but  also 
to  the° detrimental  effects  of  recent  taxation,  which  is  not  only  grievous 
in  amount,  but  also  minute  and  vexatious  in  principle.  The  droit  de 
statistique,  a  tax  of  10  c.,  is  imposed  on  every  package  landed  in  France. 
There  are  also  numerous  other  small  taxes,  such  as  the  10  c.  receipt 
stamp  on  payment  of  all  sums  exceeding  10  fr.  Such  articles  as 
groceries,  wine,  candles,  cigars,  tobacco,  and  even  match-boxes  have  all 
been  subjected  to  small  taxes  since  the  war.  These  taxes  render  the 
cost  of  living  much  dearer  than  formerly  ;  people  consequently  buy  less, 
and  many  persons  once  living  in  easy  circumstances  are  now  constrained 
to  deny  themselves  any  superfluous  expenses.  The  commerce  and 
trade  of  the  place  have  thereby  suffered  considerably,  and  imports  have 
much  fallen  off,  about  1,000,000  fr.  representing  the  difference  between 
the  custom-house  receipts  of  1872  and  1873.  This  system  of  taxation 
will  therefore  wholly  fail  in  the  object  for  which  it  was  introduced.  A 
balance  has  not  yet  been  established  in  the  revenue,  and  a  large  deficit, 
on  the  contrary,  has  still  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  British  commerce  of  this  port,  however,  has  been  affected  not 
only  by  the  influences  above  mentioned,  but  also  in  a  large  measure  by 
the  variations  of  the  coal  and  iron  trade  in  the  north  of  England. 
During  the  winter  months  the  number  of  British  ships  which  came  to 
this  port  was  largely  beyond  that  of  preceding  years,  and  these  were 
principally  laden  with  coal  and  iron,  and  arrived  here  sometimes  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  per  diem.  It  has  been  surmised  that  this  increased 
activity  in  the  exportation  of  coal  from  England  has  been  promoted  by 
English  coal  merchants  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  supply  in  the 
English  market.  From  whatever  cause,  however,  it  resulted,  the  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  the  port  towards  the  end  of  the  winter  became  over¬ 
stocked  with  coal.  The  price  of  coal  fell;  cargoes  of  coal  arriving  here 
could  find  no  buyers,  and  were  sold  by  public  auction  on  the  quays  ot 
the  dock  at  low  prices,  criers  before  each  sale  going  round  the  town  and 
announcing  that  an  auction  was  about  to  be  held, — a  state  of  things 
not  before  known  in  this  port.  In  consequence  of  the  market  being 
thus  overstocked,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  business 
during  the  strike  in  the  north  of  England,  the  coal  trade  of  Boulogne 
largely  diminished  during  the  months  of  April  and  Aiay  of  the  piesent 

year# 

A  considerable  increase  is  to  be  observed  in  the  importation  of 
wheat,  which  chiefly  arrives  from  Lynn  and  the  eastern  counties  of 
England.  Some  portion  of  this  importation  is  made  up  of  seed-corn, 
but3 this  fact  will  not  account  for  the  whole  increase  which  is  supposed 
to  be  largely  brought  about  by  speculation. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  or  coprolite,  foune  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Desvres,  is  now  exported  hence,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  it  is  carried  to  England,  where  the  price  ot  this  commodity 
is  nearly  the  double  of  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  here. 

Iron  continues  to  be  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  district,  but  lately 
the  supply  has  much  exceeded  the  demand,  and  much  difficulty  is  found 
in  disposing  of  it.  Iron  ore  has  also  been  imported  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena,  in  Spain,  and  especially 
from  Porman,  where  there  are  large  quantities  lying  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  which  can  be  extracted  with  such  little  labour  that  the  ore 
can  be  sold  here  for  a  price  rivalling  that  of  the  ore  produced  on 

the  spot. 
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The  iron  foundries  of  the  district  have  not  been  so  active  as  in 
former  years,  and  several  furnaces  have  been  extinguished.  The  steel 
pen  manufacturers,  the  cement  producers,  and  other  local  industries 
have  also  complained  of  a  great  stagnation  of  business  during  the  past 
year.  L 

CusTOM-nousE  Receipts. 

The  duties  on  exports  and  imports  have,  by  a  law  of  the  31st  Decern- 
bci,  18/3,  been  increased  by  a  supplementary  tax  of  40  per  cent.,  and 
this  increase  will,  it  is  imagined,  have  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  im¬ 
portation  trade,  which  has,  as  has  been  stated,  already  dwindled  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  high  duties  before  imposed. 

This  decrease,  however,  commenced  early  in  the  year  1873.  The 
whole  receipts  of  the  custom-house  of  this  port  for  1871  amounted  to 
246,2/8/.  1  he  custom-house  receipts  for  1872  denoted  a  large  increase, 
the  receipts  of  the  year  amounting  to  363,650/. 

The  custom-house  receipts  for  Calais  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
41,766/.  J 

The  custom-house  receipts,  however,  for  this  year  show'  a  decrease 
of  upwards  of  40,000/.,  and  are  tabulated  and  contrasted  with  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  1872  as  follow's  : — 


Whence  derived. 

1873. 

1872. 

Increase. 

Dimi¬ 

nution. 

Import  duties 

Export  „ 

“  Droits  de  statistique  ”  . . 
Navigation  dues  . . 

Other  receipts 

Salt  dues  . . 

Francs. 

6,505,550 

33,427 

109,027 

229,546 

14,401 

131,243 

Francs. 

7,683,447 

26,862 

101,110 

178,773 

13,547 

74,819 

Francs. 

6,565 

7,917 

50,773 

854 

56,424 

Francs. 

1,177,897 

7,023,194 

8,078,558 

> 

122,533 

1,177,897 

) 

1,055,364 

1,055,364 

Imports  and  Exports. 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Boulogne  continues  to  rank 
as  the  third  among  the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  all  the 
ports  of  Erance.  The  tableau  general  of  the  commerce  of  Erance  for 
18/  *-  and  foi  18/3,  from  which  alone  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  can  be  obtained,  have  not  yet  been  published,  in  consequence  of 
the  incendiary  acts  committed  by  the  Commune.  The  statistical  papers 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  tables  of  1870  and  1871  w'ere  in 
gieat  part  destroyed,  and  had  to  be  replaced  as  far  as  possible,  in  con¬ 
sequence  whereof  the  making  up  of  these  yearly  returns  has  fallen  into 
arrears.  The  last  table  published  is  that  for  1871,  which  shows  the 
geneial  character  of  the  imports  and  exports,  and  their  values  for  that 
year,  to  be  as  follows  : — 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  Boulogne  was,  for  1871 
11,762,501/.  s  -  ’  ’ 
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The  total  weight  of  the  whole  imports  for  the  same  year  amounts  to 
215,288  tons. 

Of  these  imports  the  chief  commodities  were  raw  and  waste  silk, 
wool,  silk  tissues,  thread,  woollen  tissues,  ore,  coal,  jute,  indigo,  wrought 
iron,  ivory,  iron  ore,  clocks,  coffee,  machines,  &c.  Fresh  fish  is  also  im¬ 
ported  iu  large  quantities,  as  is  mentioned  under  the  head  of  fisheries. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  this  port  for  1871  was  12,709,675?. 

The  total  weight  of  the  exports  for  the  same  year  amounts  to 
33,738  tons. 

The  whole  weight  of  exports  for  1872  was  50,693  tons.  The 
exports  for  1872,  therefore,  from  this  port  increased  largely  on  those 
ot  1871,  the  increase,  in  fact,  of  the  exports  in  weight  amounting 
to  50  per  cent. ;  and  if  the  increase  of  value  for  that  year  was  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  increase  in  weight,  the  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year 
would  amount  to  upwards  of  19,000,000?.  sterling. 

These  exports  consist  chiefly  of  silk  tissues,  woollen  tissues,  manu¬ 
factures  in  skin  and  leather,  haberdashery  and  buttons,  dressed  hides, 
wine,  eggs,  tools,  and  metal  work,  cotton  tissues,  clocks,  artificial 
flowers,  perfumery,  poultry,  and  vegetables. 

The  imports  of  1873,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  1872,  show  a  large 
falling  off.  The  total  value,  as  well  as  the  total  weight  of  these  imports, 
are  not  to  be  obtained ;  but  from  documents  forwarded  by  the  custom¬ 
house,  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the  decrease  has  chiefly  arisen 
in  imported  woollen  tissues,  which  amounted  in  value  in  1872  to 
23,259,250  fr.,  1873  to  15,983,855  fr.,  showing  the  large  decrease  of 
7,353,395  fr.  The  importation  of  woollen  carpets,  of  cotton  thread,  of 
cotton  tulle,  and  of  jute  and  oil  seeds  has  also  largely  decreased.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  importation 
of  coal,  cast  iron,  cotton  tissues,  and  wool ;  and  an  immense  increase 
also  in  the  importation  of  bar  silver,  the  weight  of  bar  silver  in  grammes 
in  1873  being  385,362,240  against  60,768,900  in  1S72.  Boulogne  con¬ 
tinues,  indeed,  to  be  the  chief  port  in  France  for  the  exportation  and 
importation  of  bullion.  The  increase  of  imported  cast  iron  amounted 
to  about  281,090  tons. 

The  exports  have,  an  the  other  hand,  largely  increased.  Among  the 
subjects  of  such  increase  are  to  be  counted  eggs,  potatoes,  fresh  fruits, 
glass  and  crystal,  woollen  tissues,  clocks,  &c.  There  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  waste  silk,  wheat,  rags,  wine, 
spirits,  dressed  skins,  artificial  flowers,  &c. 

There  were,  too,  exported  in  the  year  1873,  4,214  horses  against 
1,026  imported.  The  horses  imported  were  chiefly  racehorses,  riding,  and 
carriage  horses,,  and  therefore  of  a  finer  breed  than  those  exported, 
which  were  chiefly  animals  of  draught.  There  were  exported  by  the 
London  boats  72  oxen,  304  pigs,  and  4,695  sheep.  The  exportation  of 
sheep  was  about  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  the  previous  year. 

Coasting  Teade. 

The  coasting  trade  has  been  tolerably  active  during  the  past  year. 
Spain  is  the  only  country  which  has  a  treaty  with  France  enabling  it  to 
take  part  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  number  of  Spanish  ships,  however, 
which  entered  this  port  in  1873  does  not  exceed  10;  the  French  ships 
amounted  to  402,  with  a  tonnage  of  32,015  tons.  The  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  cement,  and  salt  fish;  the  imports  of  iron 
ore,  salt,  and  building  materials  ;  the  rest  of  the  cargoes  of  the  coasting 
vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  port  was  made  up  of  general  mer¬ 
chandize. 

[158] 
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Fisheries. 

The  fisheries  of  Boulogne  which  include  those  of  Portel  and  Etaples, 
continue  ro  increase  in  productiveness  and  render  still  this  port  by  far 
the  greatest  port  in  France  for  this  kind  of  industry.  The  produce 
of  the  fisheries  for  the  three  neighbouring  ports  on  this  coast  in  1872 
was  as  follows  : — • 

Francs. 

Boulogne  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  6,848,471 

Dunkirk  ..  ..  ^  ..  ..  4,270,000 

Calais  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1,203,434 

The  fishing  business  was  carried  on  by  274  boats,  of  which  92 
belong  to  the  ports  of  Etables,  Portel,  and  Equthers,  and  occupied  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1873,  4,2GS  fishermen,  and  produced  by  sale  a  total  of 
9,242,768  frs.,  an  amount  never  before  equalled.  There  was,  however, 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  fisheries  of  1872,  for  the  fisheries  of  1871 
produced  8,673,337  frs. 

The  fisheries  are  classed  under  three  heads  :  (1)  the  fresh  fish 
fisheries,  such  as  turbots,  soles,  mackerel,  whiting,  &c. ;  (2)  the  herring 
fishery  ;  (3)  the  Iceland  cod  fishery.  Ninety-one  vessels  were,  in  1873, 
employed  in  the  fresh  fish  fishery  with  crews  amounting  to  570  men, 
and  the  take  amounted  to  1,686,295  frs. 

The  season  of  the  herring  fishery,  called  the  “  Larengaiser,”  com¬ 
mences  in  July  and  finishes  in  March  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
Boulogne  boats  begin  to  fish  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  descend  later  to 
the  coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  finish  the  season  by  fishing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  coast. 

The  herring  fisheries  this  year  also  surpassed  former  years  in  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  the  amount  of  sales  reaching  the  sum  of  5,085,741  Ars. 
Ill  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery  with  crews  amounting 
together  to  1,904  men. 

Eight  boats  were  engaged  in  the  Iceland  cod  fishery  with  crews  of 
170  men,  and  one  vessel  this  year  fished  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland. 

Mackerel  fishing  has  also  been  followed  this  year  by  the  Boulonnais 
boats  with  increasing  success. 

A  large  quantity  of  fresh  fish  is  also  imported  from  England. 
Nearly  all  such  fish  is  brought  by  the  packet  steamers,  except  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  and  the  fish  brought  by  English 
fishing  boats  consist  only  of  mackerel  and  herring.  Such  fish  is  bought 
up  by  speculators  on  the  beach  at  Folkestone,  Bamsgate,  Hastings, 
and  Brighton,  and  then  forwarded  to  London  or  Boulogne  according  to 
the  state  of  the  London  and  Paris  markets. 

Salmon  and  all  fresh  water  fish  are  imported  free,  paying,  however, 
an  octroi  duty  of  15  fr.  per  100  kilos.  Oysters  pay  a  duty  of  1  fr.  50  c. 
per  1,000.  All  other  kinds  of  fish  are  subjected  to  a  duty  of  5  fr.  20  c. 
per  100  kilos.,  as  well  as  to  the  package  tax  of  10  c.  per  package,  called 
“  Droit  de  Statistique.” 

The  whole  importation  of  foreign  fish  amounted  in  1873  to 
2,594,/ /9  kilos.;  that  of  1872  being  1,967,448  kilos.,  so  that  there 
was  an  increase  of  imported  fish  to  the  amount  of  627,331  kilos,  in  the 
past  year. 

Public  'Works*. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  year  and  up  to  the  present  time, 
there  is  but  one  commercial  enterprise  which  has  made  any  sensible 
progress.  The  railway  from  Boulogne  to  Saint  Omer  was  opened  on 
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the  1st  of  June  to  the  public,  and  forms  the  shortest  route  between 
Boulogne  and  Brussels  and  the  north  of  Europe.  This  line  will  also 
place  this  town  in  communication  with  the  industries  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Saint  Omer,  which  are  considerable  and  consist  of  beetroot 
sugar  factories,  paper  mills,  and  distilleries. 

The  enterprise  was  the  undertaking  of  a  small  company,  but  will 

soon  be  ceded  to  the  Great  Northern  Bail  wav  of  France. 

%> 

Two  new  projects  have,  however,  much  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  capitalists  of  the  town.  One  of  these  projects  is  that 
passengers  and  goods  arriving  and  departing  by  the  Folkestone  boats 
shall  in  future  be  disembarked  and  embarked  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  harbour,  and  that  a  line  of  rails  shall  be  laid  down  from  the  station 
to  the  place  of  embarkation  as  is  now  the  case  at  Calais  ;  it  is  supposed 
that  this  improvement  will  cause  a  saving  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
in  tiie  journey  from  London  to  Paris. 

No  progress  has,  however,  as  yet  been  made  towards  the  execution  of 
the  project,  although  it  was  resolved  in  the  month  of  August  last,  at  a 
conference  in  this  town  between  the  directors  of  the  South  Eastern 
Bail  way  of  England  and  the  Great  Northern  of  France,  that  this 
alteration  should  be  adopted.  The  delay  is  accounted  for  by  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  hotel  keepers  on  the  side  of  the  harbour  on  which  the 
present  landing  place  is  situated,  as  they  would  be  losers  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  change.  It  is,  however,  stated  that  the  change  will  be  made  in 
four  months  from  the  present  date. 

A  design  of  still  greater  importance,  however,  has  been  formed  in 
the  project  of  an  entirely  new  harbour  at  Capecure. 

This  project  commenced  to  take  something  like  a  serious  form  in 
1809,  at  the  time  when  Messrs.  Waring  conceived  the  plan  of  creating 
a  new  port  at  Andresielles  which  should  be  accessible  at  all  times 
of  tide. 

The  proposed  harbour  will,  according  to  the  plans  which  have  been 
published,  possess  about  three  times  the  width  of  the  present  one,  and 
be  formed  on  the  Capecure  side  of  the  south-west  pier,  by  the  throwing 
out  a  new  pier  and  by  dredging  the  sand,  and  is  to  be  capable  of  ad¬ 
mitting  at  all  times  of  the  tide  vessels  drawing  less  than  16  feet  of 
water,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  size  always  within  two  or  three  hours 
of  high  water. 

An  extensive  system  of  docks  also  forms  part  of  the  project,  and 
they  are  to  communicate  with  the  present  floating  clock  which  has  been 
productive  of  such  great  commercial  advantage  to  the  town. 

The  capital  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  for  the  purpose  amounts  to 
7,500,000  fr.  (300,000/.),  and  an  Anglo-French  company  in  connection 
with  the  South  Eastern  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  companies 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  amount  of  money  and  of 
carrying  out  the  project. 

The  directors  of  the  South  Eastern  Bailwav,  with  their  chairman, 
Sir  Edward  Watkin,  are  the  chief  supporters  of  the  new  project,  and 
are  guarantees  for  the  forthcoming  of  a  considerable  share  of  the  capital, 
while  the  same  two  companies  bind  themselves  to  pay  a  yearly  subsidy 
of  375,000  fr.  (15,000/.)  for  the  use  of  the  new  harbour,  in  return  for 
which  their  packet  boats  will  pass  free  of  all  tonnage  and  other  dues. 

The  gravest  objection  which  has  been  raised  against  the  project  i3 
that  the  new  works  will  probably  cause  a  silting  up  of  the  old  harbour, 
and  that  the  new  harbour  itself  also  will  as  soon  as  formed  be  continually 
subject  to  the  invasion  of  sand,  which  accumulates  rapidly  along  this 
coast  in  places  where  eddies  are  formed  by  the  action  of  jetties  thrown 
out  into  the  sea. 
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The  representations  which  have  been  made  with  respect  to  this 
danger  have  delayed  the  passing  of  the  project  before  the  “  Conseil 
general  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees.”  It  is,  however,  supposed  that  a  new 
•guarantee  against  this  danger  lias  been  offered  by  the  directors  of  the 
South  Eastern  to  the  extent  of  5,000,000  fr.  (20,000/.),  and  that  this 
new  guarantee  will  enable  the  company  to  pass  the  project  through  the 
further  ordeals  which  French  governmental  regulations  always  impose 
on  companies  of  this  nature,  and  which  are  almost  invariably  the  cause 
of  long  and  injurious  delay. 


Agriculture. 

French  agriculture  continues  to  make  progress  slowly.  The  use 
and  importation  of  machinery  have  been  increasing,  and  in  the  term 
preceding  the  hay  and  corn  harvest,  large  quantities  of  machinery  are 
to  be  seen  as  they  have  been  disembarked  on  the  quays.  Indeed,  a  new 
line  of  steamers  has  lately  been  set  running  between  this  port  and 
London,  the  chief  part  of  whose  cargo  consists  of  English  agricultural 
machines. 

The  quantity  of  land  lying  fallow  diminishes  every  year,  and  al¬ 
though  the  system  of  drainage  is  still  very  defective,  it  does  improve, 
and  in  consequence,  the  produce  of  the  land  in  corn  augments  yearly, 
and  farm  stock  has  increased  also  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  quality. 

The  introduction  of  English  breeders  in  bulls  and  rams  has 
improved  largely  the  quality  of  sheep  and  cattle  of  the  district. 

_  The  horses  of  the  country  are  excellent  beasts  of  draught,  they  are 
chiefly  bred  here  and  then  turned  out  into  the  pastures  of  Normandy 
to  be  reared,  after  which  they  are  brought  back  here.  Their  value 
increases  yearly,  not  only  by  reason  of  their  being  sought  after  for 
other  parts  of  France,  but  also  by  reason  of  their  being  exported 
in  large  numbers  to  England. 

The  introduction  ot  the  cultivation  of  beetroot  has  given  a  new* 
impetus  to  the  fattening  of  cattle  for  which  the  pulp  of  the  beetroot 
after  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  is  very  serviceable,  and  it  has  also 
given  an  impetus  to  the  dressing  of  the  land,  a  thing  which  is  of 
immense  importance  for  the  strong  and  clayey  soil  of  the  Boulonuais 
country. 

The  harvest  of  1*873  was  of  ordinary  abundance  in  this  district, 
although  defective  in  the  rest  of  France.  The  deficit  for  all  France 
was  at  first  estimated  to  amount  to  20,000,000  of  hectolitres,  but  later 
after  fresh  valuations  placed  it  at  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000. 

The  importations  from  the  Black  Sea  and  from  Egypt  by  way  of 
Marseilles,  and  importations  also  from  America  and  even  from  England 
have  supplied  the  deficient  quantity. 

This  failure  in  the  wheat  crop  has  been  attributed  to  the  late  frosts 
in  April  and  May,  and  to  the  effect  also  of  the  injury  done  to  the  corn 
when  first  sown  by  the  incessant  rains  of  the  autumn. 

Oats  thrived  poorly  this  year,  and  their  return  has  been  but 
moderate.  For  two  years  the  crops  of  all  kinds  of  fodder  have  been 
excellent. 

The  increasing  price  of  labour  arising  from  the  increase  of  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  has  naturally  caused  considerable  apprehension 
for  the  agricultural  future  of  the  district  ;  the  commonest  day  labourer 
receives  3  fr.  a  day  and  feeds  himself;  a  reaper  in  harvest  time  receives 
150  fr.  for  three  months  and  his  food  ;  a  “gai’9011  de  charrue,”  or  first- 
class  farm  servant  receives  500  fr.  (20/.)  a  year  together  with  board 
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and  lodging  and  all  expenses  except  w 

endeavouring  to  contend  against  t hits  difficulty  by  changing  the  form 
of  culture,  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  by  devoting  more 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  colza,  beetroot,  and  red  poppy. 

The  manufacture  of  beetroot  sugar  can  only  be  made  remunerative 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  railways,  and  ior  this  reason  it  is  imagined  that 
the  opening  of  the  Saint  Omer  railway  will  introduce  the  manufacture 
of  this  kind  of  produce  into  the  heart  of  the  Boulonnais  country,  and 
that  manufacturers  will  he  able  to  undersell  the  sugar  produced  in  other 
parts  of  France  where  the  rents  are  much  higher  than  they  are  here. 


Boulogne,  June  20,  1873. 
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DUNKIRK. 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  Taylor  on  the  Jute  Trade  in  the  Vice-Consular 

District  of  DunTcirh. 

In  the  year  1845  the  firm  of  Dickson  and  Co.  established  the  first 
jute  mill  in  this  district,  and  worked  it  with  a  fair  amount  of  success 
for  several  years.  No  statistics  of  the  jute  trade  in  its  infancy  are  in 
existence,  hut  it  is  a  fact  that  until  the  year  1860  the  Messrs.  Dickson 
were  without  a  rival.  Between  1860  and  1865  no  less  than  eight  jute 
mills  were  erected  in  and  around  Dunkirk,  chiefly  by  the  energy  and 
capital  of  Scotchmen.  These  mills  operated  successfully  till  1866, 
when  the  trade  received  a  very  serious  check.  Two  of  the  'mills  ceased 
spinning,  and  the  remaining  six  suffered  severely.  In  1867  the  trade 
began  to  revive,  and  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  the  spinners  who  survived  the  disasters  of  1866  made 
lair  profits.  The  war  between  France  and  Germany  almost  completely 
paralyzed  the  operations  of  our  jute  spinners.  At  its  termination  the 
trade  immediately  revived  again,  and  it  has  been  fairly  remunerative 
down  to  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  1874. 

The  jute  imported  into  Dunkirk  comes  from  London  for  the  most 
part.  The  spinners  would  be  glad  to  import  direct  from  Calcutta  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  so  successfully,  but  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  to  admit  of  the  entrance  of  large  vessels  into  the  port  of  Dun¬ 
kirk  renders  direct  importation  almost  out  of  the  question.  To  pay  a 
shipowner  a  fair  profit  a  ship  must  carry  a  large  cargo  of  jute,  and  this 
of  course  can  be  done  only  in  vessels  of  large  tonnage.  The  difficulty 
on  account  of  the  want  of  water  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  is  becoming 
greater  every  day,  and  in  consequence  shipowners  object  strongly  to 
sending  vessels  laden  with  jute  to  Dunkirk.  Indeed,  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  practice  to  insert  the  following  clause  in  the  charter 
parties  to  Dundee:  “Available  for  the  same  freight  as  to  London 
from  all  the^ports  on  the  Continent  from  Havre  to  Hamburg  ( Dunkirk 
excepted ).”  *  Last  year  one  vessel  of  considerable  tonnage  arrived  with 
a  cargo  of  jute  from  Calcutta,  but  the  experiment  is  not  likely  to  be 
repeated  until  the  authorities  undertake  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  port.  They  are  said  to  be  contemplating  taking  action  in  the 
matter,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  entrance  to  the  port  deepened,  so  as  to 
admit  vessels  drawing  twenty  feet  of  water,  within  a  reasonable  period 
from  the  present  time.  If  this  be  done,  London  will  cease  to  be 
the  chief  source  from  which  the  Dunkirk  spinners  draw  their 
supplies. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish  an  emporium  for  jute  at 
Havre,  and  our  spinners  are  inclined  to  look  upon  this  attempt  with 
favour,  although  the  expense  of  transport  from  Havre  is  a  little  higher 
than  from  London.  The  rates  from  London  are  usually  10s.  per  ton 
by  steamer,  and  8s.  by  sailing  vessels.  Frequently  spinners  charter 
small  sailing  ships,  and  take  the  jute  direct  from  the'lndian  ship  in  the 
London  docks.  hrom  Havre  the  rates  are  12s.  per  ton  by  steamer 
and  10s.  in  sailing  vessels.  The  communication  between  Havre  and 
Dunkirk  is  excellent,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  on  that  score.  The 
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spinners  cheerfully  submit  to  the  freights  both  from  Havre  and 
London,  but  they  complain  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  their  agents,  and 
this  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  them  desire  the  direct  importation  oi 

jute  from  Calcutta.  .  .  .  .  , 

The  imports  and  exports  of  jute,  a?  shown  in  the  tabular  statement 

below,  have  varied  considerably  during  the  last  ten  years,  Iioiti  18(1 1 
to  1866  we  observe  a  fair  rate  of  progress  in  the  imports,  whilst  in 
1865  the  exports  were  almost  nil,  from  which  it  may  be  piesumed 
that  the  Trench  market  in  that  year  was  unusually  good.  In  1866  the 
trade  received  a  serious  check,  and  consequently  we  find  a  falling  oil  in 
both  imports  and  exports  in  the  following  year.  In  1868  the  trade 
partially  revived,  and  remained  fairly  remunerative  till  the  outbieak  of 
the  Franco-German  war  in  1870.  Owing  to  that  disastrous  struggle, 
the  years  1870  and  1871  were  unusually  bad.  In  1872  and  1873, 
jute' was  imported  largely,  and  the  trade  has  been  good  down  to  the 
gpnncr  of  the  present  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports 
and  exports  of  jute  at  the  port  of  Dunkirk  during  the  last  ten 

years : — 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1864  . 

1865  . 

1866  . 

1867  . 

1868  . 

1869  . 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1S72 . 

1873  . 

1874  . 

(the  first  seven  months.) 

Kilos. 

6,059.300 

8,357,714 

11,391,455 

11,030,150 

11,221,188 

10,849,384 

9,604,737 

8,447,449 

13,685,260 

15,265,140 

5,665,812 

Kilos. 

45,832 

405 

178,435 

134,824 

29,593 

24,555 

32,846 

142,503 

172,157 

141,576 

154,675 

In  comparing  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  with  the 
corresoondmo-  period  of  1873,  a  marked  falling  off  m  the  imports  tor 
the  current  year  is  observable.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  18/3  the 
imports  were  7,318,020  kilos.,  whereas  up  till  the  end  of  June  of  this 
year  the  imports  did  not  exceed  5,238,154  lnlos.  . 

'  The  iute  spinners  at  the  present  time  complain  of  a  restricted 
market  and  a  generally  depressed  state  of  trade.  I  he  depression  com¬ 
plained  of  does  not  appear  to  be  traceable  to  any  special  cause  affecting 
this  branch  of  industry  only.  It  is  so  great  however,  tied  one  firm 
has  ceased  to  spin  jute,  and  two  others  are  said  to  be  exist, ng  on  the 

urofits  of*  former  years.  . 

Our  spinners' are  well  supplied  with  capital  ant.  machinery,  but  as 

regards  labour  there  is  much  to  be  desired.  1  lie  present  rate  of  "ages 
ja  by  no  means  high,  and  consequently  factory  hands  aie  not  easily 
obtained.  Those  to  be  had,  too,  are  not  of  the  highest  order  possess¬ 
ing  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  wormng  capabilities  ol  the  Scotch 
labourers  of  Dundee.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  cost  ot  production 
it  Dunkirk  compared  with  that  in  Scotland  is  so  much  lower  that  our 
‘  planer  a  e  able  to  export  to  Dundee  with  a  small  profit.  When  ,t 
can  be  done  to  advantage,  the  Dunkirk  spinners  readily  seek  a  foreign 
market  in  order  to  keep  down  the  stock  and  to  keep  up  t.it  pines  at 

home; 
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The  duties  on  the  importation  of  jute  are  very  trifling,  and  offer  no 
impediment  to  the  trade.  During  the  government  of  M.  Thiers  an 
attempt  was  made  to  impose  much  higher  duties,  but  it  was  met  with 
such  vigorous  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  interested  that  it  failed 
completely.  It  is  now  thought  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  the 
import  duties  until  1877,  when  the  existing  treaties  with  Austria  and 
Italy  come  to  au  end.  At  the  present  time  England  enjoys  the  privilege 
of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

JXot  withstand  mg  the  depression  so  much  complained  of  by  our 
spinners,  there  are  six  jute  mills  in  operation  at  Dunkirk  at  the  present 
time.  These  mills  consume  on  the  average  about  228,000  kilos,  (or, 
say,  220  tons)  of  jute  per  w-eek.  The  following  table  shows  the  average 


weekly  consumption  of  each  firm : — 

Kilos. 

Messrs.  ICyd  Brothers  (two  mills)  . .  . .  . .  92,000 

Messrs.  Cuenin  and  Son  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  40,500 

Messrs  Vancauwenbergk  and  Co.  . .  . .  . .  36,000 

Messrs.  Ravineli  and  Co.. .  . .  . .  . .  . .  33,000 

Messrs.  Guibet  and  Co.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  27,500 


229,000 

The  Messrs.  Dickson,  who  established  the  first  jute  mill  in  Dunkirk, 
have  recently  abandoned  that  branch  of  their  trade,  and  now  confine 
themselves  to  the  spinning  of  flax.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the 
management  of  most  of  these  mills  is  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen. 

Messrs.  Vancauwenbergh  and  Messrs.  Cuenin  are  manufacturers  as 
well  as  spinners. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  jute  has  a  great  future  in  store  for  it  in 
spite  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  trade.  Every  day 
it  is  becoming  more  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  linen, 
and  cloth.  Its  presence  is  readily  detected  in  these  textiles  from  its 
lack  of  durable  qualities,  but  none  the  less  is  it  made  use  of  to  the 
greal  profit  of  the  manufacturer.  It  is  now  extensively  consumed  by 
carpet  manufacturers,  who,  by  its  help,  are  able  to  produce  a  cheap,  if 
not  a  durable,  article.  At  Dunkirk  the  demand  for  coarse  bags  is  very 
considerable,  owing  to  the  exportation  of  beetroot,  sugar,  and  corn  in 
large  quantities  from  this  port,  and  in  supplying  this  demand  jute  finds 
its  most  legitimate  employment. 

The  establishment  of  a  Government  scale  of  marks  or  brands,  a 
frequent  change  of  seed,  and  greater  care  in  the  preparation  of  jute  lor 
the  market,  are  the  three  chief  points  to  which  the  Dunkirk  spinners 
would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Government.  There 
is  hut  one  opinion  with  respect  to  the  innumerable  marks  or  brands 
employed  in  the  jute  trade.  I\ew  ones  appear  almost  every  day,  and 
the  result  is  that  even  the  most  experienced  persons  are  unacquainted 
with  the  half  of  those  in  use.  The  native  merchants  find  their  advant¬ 
age  in  the  present  confusing  practice,  and  tax  their  ingenuity  to  discover 
under  how  many  different  brands  they  can  classify  their  crop.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  our  spinners  suggest  that  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  should  establish  a  scale  of  marks  which  all  the  native  traders 
should  be  forced  to  adopt.  In  the  Eussian  flax  trade  this  has  already 
been  done  with  success,  and  it  is  thought  that  a  similar  system  applied 
to  the  jute  trade  would  be  equally  successful.  The  jute  plant  is  said 
to  be  becoming  impoverished  from  the  bad  system  of  cultivation 
pursued  by  the  native  cultivators.  They  appear  to  be  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  a  frequent  change  of  seed. 
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Again,  the  colour  of  the  jute  sent  to  market  is  growing  worse  and 
worse  every  year.  This  is  owing  to  the  careless  treatment  it  receives 
at  the  hands  of  the  growers.  Apparently  the  same  water  is  used 
throughout  the  whole  steeping  process  which  the  jute  undergoes,  and 
the  result  is  the  bad  colour  complained  of  by  our  spinners.  These 
points  are  respectfully  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Indian 
Government. 


Dunkirk,  October  6,  1874. 
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BREMEN. 

Report  li/  Consul  Ward  on  the  International  Agricultural  Exhibition 
held  at  "Bremen  from  June  13 th  to  2.1st,  1874. 

Tiie  International  Agricultural  Exhibition,  which  was  held  at 
Bremen  during  the  period  from  the  13th  to  the  21st  of  dune  last  under 
the  management  of  a  committee  consisting  of  several  of  the  first 
German  landed  proprietors  and  other  gentlemen  in  this  country  inte¬ 
rested  in  agriculture,  and  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Germany,  may  be  considered  to  have  been  in  most  respects  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  though  certainly,  owing  to  various  unfavourable  circumstances, 
chiefly,  perhaps,  of  a  local  nature,  the  exhibition  did  not  (and  could 
not),  excepting  in  a  few  instances,  bear  an  “international  ”  character, 
and  there  were  many  minor  matters  which  had  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  executive  committee  in  organizing  the  show,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  undertaking,  inas¬ 
much  as,  according  to  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  persons  (agriculturists 
as  well  as  others)  who  visited  the  exhibition  the  number  of  fine  animals 
and  of  objects  of  interest  and  instruction  on  view  at  Bremen  was  very 
numerous  indeed,  and  great  praise  and  thanks  must  be  considered  due 
to  all  persons  who,  by  their  disinterested  and  indefatigable  labours, 
contributed  towards  the  successful  issue  of  this,  in  many  respects, 
difficult  enterprize. 

The  Bremen  Exhibition  being  only  a  private  undertaking,  most 
Governments  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  appoint  official  representa¬ 
tives  to  attend  and  report  thereon.  The  only  States  which  sent  official 
commissioners  were  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
and  Oldenburg.  The  only  active  part  taken  by  the  Government  of  the 
free  city  of  Bremen  itself  on  the  occasion  consisted  in  its  giving  an 
entertainment  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  as  protector  of  the 
Exhibition,  to  the  King  of  Saxony  (who  was  paying  a  private  visit  to 
the  show),  and  to  all  persons  more  prominently  connected  with  the 
undertaking. 

The  aggregate  sums  awarded  to  exhibitors  in  the  form  of  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  medals,  or  in  money  prizes,  was  about  5,000/.  In 
addition  hereto,  however,  a  number  of  so-called  “honorary”  prizes 
were  given  by  several  members  of  German  reigning  families,  by  several 
agricultural  and  other  societies,  as  also  by  a  few  private  individuals  in 
this  country.  Connected  with  the  Exhibition  was  a  lottery,  the  prizes 
of  which  consisted  in  animals  and  objects  purchased  for  the  purpose 
from  exhibitors  by  the  committee  of  management,  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  said  lottery  being  applied  towards  defraying  the  general  expenses 
of  the  show. 

The  aggregate  number  of  visitors  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
Exhibition  was  about  150,000.  With  regard  to  the  pecuniary  results 
of  the  undertaking  it  is  stated  that,  after  paying  all  expenses  attendant 
thereon,  a  surplus  of  about  500/.  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  management,  a  fact  which  proves  that  exhibitions  need  not 
always  result  in  a  deficit. 
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The  various  subjects  comprised  in  the  Bremen  show  may,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  report,  be  classed  under  the  following  twelve  heads, 
viz. — 

I.  Horses. 

II.  Cattle. 

III.  Sheep. 

IV.  Pigs. 

Y.  Rabbits. 

YI.  Poultry. 

VII.  Bees. 

VIII.  Forest  Culture. 

IX.  Agricultural  Produce  and  Manufactures. 

X.  Horticulture. 

XI.  Machinery  and  Implements. 

XII.  Matters  of  Scientific  Research,  &c. 

I. — Horses. 

The  observation  made  above  that,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  Bremen 
Exhibition  can  hardly  be  called  an  “  international  ”  one,  applies  more 
particularly  to  this  section.  Though  certainly  the  collection  of  horses 
exhibited  here  was  both  numerous,  and  doubtless  deserving  of  the 
admiration  it  attracted  on  all  sides,  even  Germany  herself  was  repre¬ 
sented  only  by  specimens  of  the  various  breeds  now  maintained  in  its 
northern  States ;  whilst  the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  all 
other  parts  of  the  world,  were  entirely  unrepresented  by  breeders  or 
dealers.  The  a^o-reofate  number  of  horses  exhibited  was  about  500. 
An  extensive  arena,  encircled  by  amphitheatrically-arranged  seats  for 
spectators,  and  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  well-built  stables,  was  used 
for  exhibiting  the  animals,  according  to  class,  breed,  &c.,  to  the  view  of 
the  public  during  certain  hours  of  each  day. 

A. — Horses  Exhibited  by  Private  Individuals. 

1.  English  Thoroughbreds. — Three  English  thoroughbred  racehorses 
which  had  gained  some  celebrity  on  the  continental  turf,  and  which 
were  universally  much  admired,  were  exhibited  at  Bremen,  the  first 
prize  being  awarded  to  a  seven-year-old  stallion  (“  ATonseigneur  ;’)  be¬ 
longing  to  Baron  Oppenheim,  of  Cologne,  and  bred  of  English  parents 
in  Erance.  The  stallion  mentioned  is  stated  to  have  won  a  number  of 
the  first  German  and  French  races.  Amongst  the  English  thorough¬ 
breds,  either  not  bred  for  racing  purposes,  or  not  having  yet  attained 
any  reputation  on  the  turf,  the  finest  specimens  were  those  exhibited 
by  East-Prussian  breeders.  The  first  prize  under  this  category  was 
obtained  by  a  very  handsome  three-year-old  stallion  “  Belfort  ”  be¬ 
longing  to  Baron  Simpson-Georgenburg,  in  East  Prussia. 

2.  Not  Thoroughbreds — (a.)  Horses  for  Biding  and  Military  Use. — 
The  successful  exhibitors  of  this  class  of  horses,  which  comprised  more 
especially  animals  used  for  riding  and  military  purposes,  were  breeders 
and  dealers  from  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  East  Prussia,  and  Silesia,  those 
from  the  two  districts  first  mentioned  having  contributed  the  finest 
specimens.  The  great  majority  of  the  horses  classified  under  this 
comprehensive  head  are,  however,  stated  to  have  possessed  most  of  the 
qualities  required  in  this  country  for  heavy  and  light  weight  respec- 
tivelv.  Particular  notice,  moreover,  was  attracted  by  the  fine  specimens 
of  the  Hanoverian  breed,  and  attention  thereby  drawn  to  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  horse-breeding  in  Hanover  of  late  years.  The 
reputation  of  the  present  Prussian  province  (former  kingdom)  of 
Hanover  as  a  horse-breeding  country  is  one  of  long  standing.  The 
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importance  of  this  subject  for  that  country  itself,  and  for  all  other 
parts  of  Europe,  may  perhaps  render  it  not  inappropriate  for  me  to 
give  here  a  short  account  of  the  system,  the  course,  and  the  extent  of 
horse-breeding  in  Hanover. 

Without  referring  to  still  earlier  times  it  may  be  stated  that,  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  number  of  horses  bred  in  Hanover  was  so 
considerable  that,  besides  mounting  the  entire  cavalry  of  the  electorate 
on  native-bred  animals,  it  was  possible  to  export  a  large  number  thereof 
for  the  use  of  the  armies  of  other  States  (e.  q.,  of  the  JNTetherlands,  Sar¬ 
dinia,  &c.).  It  is,  moreover,  a  well-known  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Holstein,  a  part  of  Germany  likewise  celebrated  for  its  horses  and 
cattle,  used  to  purchase  a  great  many  Hanoverian-bred  foals,  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing  them  on  their  own  rich  grazing  land,  and  of  subse¬ 
quently  re-exporting  them  under  the  name  of  Elolstein-bred  horses. 
The  aggregate  number  of  horses  and  foals  annually  exported  from 
Hanover  at  that  period  is  said  to  have  been  about  6,000.  The  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  the  great  development  of  breeding  were  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  by  the  country  at  large  when  a 
sudden  stop  was  put  to  all  further  progress  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  wars  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  the  critical 
times  which  then  ensued  the  State  authorities  more  especially,  as  it 
may  be  supposed,  were  unable  to  give  much  or  any  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  breeders,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  fruits  of  many 
years’  perseverance  in  this  respect  were,  to  a  great  extent  at  least, 
destroyed.  After  the  French  Ilestoration,  however,  the  Government 
of  Hanover  took  the  subject  of  horse-breeding  again  in  hand,  its  first 
measure  being  the  reorganization  and  enlargement  of  the  State  stallion 
depot  at  Celle.  At  the  same  time  the  King  (George  IV.),  desiring  to 
offer  to  his  subjects  the  same  advantages  which  they  had  enjoyed 
during  the  preceding  century,  permitted  a  certain  number  of  stallions, 
belonging  to  his  private  stud  at  Hanover,  to  be  stationed  during  a  part 
of  the  year  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  being  employed  by  the 
inhabitants  for  breeding  purposes. 

Whilst  a  fresh  impulse  was  thus  given  by  the  State  authorities  to 
the  development  of  breeding,  many  and  serious  complaints  began  to 
arise  regarding  the  inferior  qualities  of  those  stallions  which  were 
furnished  for  breeding  purposes  by  private  individuals,  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  soon  having  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  already  consi¬ 
derable  demands  for  stallions  made  upon  the  administration  of  the 
depot  at  Celle,  the  latter  soon  found  it  impossible  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  country  to  the  extent  required.  This  state  of  things,  which  was 
rendered  additionally  unfavourable  by  the  adverse  influence  of  the  then 
prevailing  corn  prices,  led  the  Government  to  seek  for  better  means  for 
assisting  the  interests  of  horse-breeding  in  the  kingdom.  The  principal 
measures  recommended  by  experienced  persons  to  the  Government  for 
attaining  that  end  were,  first,  that  all  horses  required  by  the  army 
should  be  purchased  directly  out  of  the  hands  of  the  native  breeders, 
and  not  from  intermediate  agents ;  second,  that  a  royal  commission 
should  he  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  annually  selecting  and  award¬ 
ing  prizes  lo  the  best  breeding  stallions  in  the  country  ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  a  sum  of  money  should  in  future  be  set  apart,  to  be  expended  also 
in  prizes  for  the  best  brood  mares. 

The  Government  adopted  the  first  of  these  measures,  hut  deferred 
doing  so  with  regard  to  the  two  last-mentioned.  Each  Hanoverian 
regiment  was  accordingly  directed  to  purchase  thenceforth  its  supply 
of  horses  directly  from  the  native  breeders,  and  a  few  years  later  (in 
1838)  this  rule  was  further  extended,  viz.,  a  general  so-called  “  mount' 
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ing  commission  ”  was  appointed  for  making  the  requisite  purchases  for 
the  entire  army  of  the  kingdom.  The  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
considered  to  ha\e  had  the  most  beneficial  effects  for  the  army  itself 
as  w ed  as  upon  toe  development  of  horse-breeding  throughout 
Hanover.  The  success,  however,  which  has  attended  its  continuance 
until  the  present  day  is  ascribed  also  to  the  honourable  manner  in 
which  the  Hanoverian  breeders  have  at  all  times  carried  out  their 
share  in  the  transactions  annually  concluded  with  the  “  mo  untin  o- 
commission.”  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  makes  its  purchases  in  the  begin” 
ning  of  spring  (at  the  commencement  of  the  covering  period),  under 
the  condition  that  the  horses  shall  be  delivered  in  a  perfectly  sound 
state  at  the  following  Michaelmas. 

After  allowing  several  years  to  pass  for  gaining  fresh  experience, 
during  which,  however,  the  old  complaints  regarding  the  inferior 
qualities  of  private-owned  stallions  continued  unabated,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  year  1844,  issued  an  ordinance  for  all  parts  of  Hanover, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ITartz  district  and  East  Eriesland,  providing 
that  thenceforth  only  such  private-owned  stallions  should  be  used  for 
breeding  (in  consideration  of  payment)  as  should  have  been  admitted 
to  be  duly  qualified  by  a  royal  commission  (. Kohrunqs  commission ). 
For  this  purpose  several  such  commissions  were  at  the  same  time 
appointed,  each  one  being  composed  of  two  or  three  landowners,  one 
cavalry  officer,  and  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  performing  its  functions 
during  certain  months  of  every  year  in  different  districts.  An  order 
prohibiting  stallions  to  be  used  as  riding  horses  was  issued  at  the  same 
date. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  King  of  Hanover  had  already,  in  the 
year  1839,  abolished  the  practice  above  referred  to  of  permitting 
stallions  from  his  private  stud  to  be  further  used  for  breeding  purposes 
by  the  inhabitants,  but  that  he  had  in  the  same  year  presented  twenty- 
six  stallions  of  the  finest  class  to  the  establishment  at  Celle.  The 
country  depot  at  Celle  at  that  period  comprised  55  thoroughbred  and 
145  other  stallions. 

The  system  introduced  in  the  year  1844  was  soon  attended  with 
marked  success,  inasmuch  as  within  a  short  time  many  of  the  most 
prominent  hereditary  defects  and  blemishes  which  had  been  promul¬ 
gated  by  animals  of  an  indifferent  quality  were  no  longer  observable 
amongst  Hanoverian-bred  horses.  Its  beneficial  influence  was  still 
more  felt  when,  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  further  ordinance  containing 
still  more  stringent  rules  regarding  the  selection  of  stallions,  and 
increasing  both  the  number  of  the  “selection  commissions  ”  and  the 
sums  allowed  to  them  for  being  expended  in  prizes  for  the  best 
stallions  and  mares  was  put  in  force,  whilst  the  minimum  rate  to  be 
charged  for  covering  was  likewise  fixed  by  law,  in  order  to  induce  private 
breeders  to  keep  stallions  of  a  more  valuable  class. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  entered  upon  by  the  late 
Government  of  Hanover,  and  continued  by  the  Prussian  authorities 
after  annexing  the  kingdom,  has  materially  aided  the  interests  of  the 
native  breeders  who,  it  should  be  added,  have  spared  no  trouble  in 
order  to  re-establish  the  high  reputation  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
Hanoverian  breed. 

It  is  true  that  of  late  years  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  horses 
for  agricultural  and  industrial  labour,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
importing  a  rather  large  number  of  this  class  from  foreign  countries, 
has  made  itself  much  felt,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  this  fact  is  owin«- 
solely  to  the  course  hitherto  adopted  by  the  State,  as  well  as  by  the 
majority  of  private  breeders,  which  consists  in  a  repeated  introduction 
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of  and  crossing  with  English  blood  (and  which  has  the  effect  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  stamp  of  horse  not  particularly  well  adapted  to  hard  work). 
Whilst,  namely,  on  the  one  hand,  the  very  nature  of  the  soil  and  other 
secondary  considerations  in  most  parts  of  Hanover  point  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  rearing  of  a  superior  kind  of  horse,  it  should  be  observed 
that,  on  the  other  hand  also,  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  where, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  land,  &c.,  a  more  hardy  kind  of  animal 
is  actually  bred,  find  it  more  profitable  to  sell  their  own  breed  to 
foreign  purchasers,  and  to  import  the  horses  they  require  for  their  own 
use  from  other  countries  (e.  g.,  from  Holstein  or  Denmark). 

The  aggregate  number  of  horses  of  all  kinds  in  the  province  of 
Hanover  in  the  year  1873  was  186,415,  of  which  28,805  were  less  than 
three  years  old.  The  prices  of  good  horses,  similar  to  those  of  cattle 
and  other  animals,  have  experienced  a  gradual  rise  during  late  years- 
also  in  this  part  of  Germany ;  a  good  working  horse  fetches  on  an 
average  about  55/.,  whilst  the  average  price  of  horses  purchased  for  the 
use  of  the  Prussian  army  is  slightly  below  that  figure,  but  of  animals 
for  purposes  of  luxury  of  course  much  higher. 

The  subjoined  figures  which  refer  to  the  ten  years  1853  to  1862 
(those  referring  to  a  later  period  are,  to  my  regret,  not  obtainable), 
give  an  approximative  idea  of  the  extent  and  results  of  horse-breeding 
in  Hanover,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  good  authority,  these  figures  are 
considered  to  have  varied  bub  little  since  the  year  last-mentioned,  and 
any  decline  which  may  have  taken  place  has  only  been  a  temporary 
one  and  due  to  accidental  causes. 


1. 

2. 


3. 


Average  of  Ten  Years, 
1853  to  1862. 


Number  of  breeding  stallions,  viz. : — 

(a)  Belonging  to  State  depot  at  Celle  . . 

( b )  Belonging  to  private  owners 
Number  of  brood  mares,  viz. : 

(a)  Covered  by  State-owned  stallions  . . 

(b)  Covered  by  private-owned  stallions 
Number  of  foals  born  (alive),  viz. : 

(a)  By  mares  covered  by  State-owned  stallions 

( b )  By  mares  covered  by  private-owned  stallions 


214 

269 

..  11,929 

..  ? 


•  • 


6,751 

12,537 


Though  the  preceding  summary  is  unfortunately  incomplete,  it  may 
be  gathered  therefrom,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  great  majority  of  all  foals 
born  are  bred  by  private-owned  stallions,  great  importance  attaches 
more  especially  to  the  maintenance  of  good  qualities  amongst  those 
animals  which  are  not  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  State.  With 
regard  to  the  State  breeding  stud  at  Celle  in  particular,  the  following 
table  may  afford  a  review  of  the  results  of  breeding  during  each  of  the 
last  ten  years,  viz. : — 


Year. 

Number  of 
Breeding 
Stallions. 

Number  of 
Mares  covered. 

Number  of 

Foals  born. 

1863-64  .. 

223 

13,087 

7,570 

1864-65  .. 

221 

11,878 

6,929 

1865-66  .. 

221 

10,882 

6,181 

1866-67  .. 

212 

9,420 

5,221 

1867-68  .. 

203 

7,251 

3,806 

1868-69  .. 

190 

7,163 

3,879 

1869-70  .. 

187 

7,166 

4,175 

1870-71  .. 

1S4 

7,305 

4,301 

1871-72  .. 

172 

8,476 

4,800 

1872-73  .. 

179 

10,354 

6,225 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  view  as  to  the  benefits  accruing  to  the 
country  at  large  from  the  maintenance  of  this  State  depot,  niuf  of  the 
entire  system  of  State  assistance  and  supervision,  it  would  of  course 
be  requisite  to  ascertain  the  expense  arising  from  these  measures;  on 
this  point  I  am,  however,  to  my  regret,  unable  to  supply  any  reliable 
data.  Jo  may,  how ever,  be  observed,  that  in  the  neighbouring  grand- 
duchy  of  Oldenburg,  where  (as  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  notice 
below)  considerable  attention  and  encouragement  is  also  given  by  the 
State  to  native  horse-breeding,  very  fair  results  have  been^attained  by 
means  of  a  different  system,  and  at  a  comparatively  smaller  annual 
outlay,  than  is  incurred  in  Hanover. 

(L)  Carriage  Horses.— Nearly  all  the  prizes  awarded  to  the  best 
specimens  of  the  heavy  class  of  coach  or  carriage  horses  were  obtained 
by  Oldenburg  breeders,  and  it  appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion  that 
for  power,  endurance,  and  good  pace  the  Oldenburg  low-country 
(Mai sch)  breed  must  be  classed  amongst  the  very  best  kind  of  carriage 
horse  obtainable  in  Germany. 

The  reputation  of  the  Oldenburg  breed  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  ;  Count  Anthony  Gunther  who  then 
governed  the  country  in  question,  and  was  a  passionate  admirer  of 
good  blood,  was  the  founder  of  the  breed  of  Oldenburg  coach- 
horses  which  may  to  this  day  be  met  with  in  the  low  districts,  traversed 
by  the  River  Weser  and-extending  along  the  coast  of  North-Western 
Germany,  and  specimens  of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Bremen 
International  Show.  After  Count  Anthony’s  death,  however,  the 
Government,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy,  ceased  for  a 
long  time  to  take  any  prominent  interest  in  horse  breeding,  and  it  was 
only  about  fifty  years  ago  that  the  State  authorities  resolved  to  en¬ 
courage  breeding  by  offering  material  assistance  in  the  form  of  prizes 
to  the  best  breeding  materials  in  the  country.  The  Government 
did  not,  however  (as  in  Prussia  and  other  States)  deem  it  well  to 
establish  expensive  studs  and  stallion  depots,  but  it  confined  itself  to 
the  system,  which  is  still  in  force,  of  awarding  (as  just  mentioned) 
annual  prizes  to  the  best  stallions  and  brood  mares,  of  annually 
selecting  a  certain  number  of  stallions  to  be  employed  throughout  the 
country  for  breeding  purposes,  and  of  fixing  a  minimum  rate  to  be 
charged  as  covering  fee  by  the  owners  of  such  stallions.  On  a  recent 
occasion  the  Oldenburg  Government  Commissioner  stated  to  the 
Chamber  of  the  grand-duchy,  that  the  present  system  for  encouraging 
and  improving  the  native  breed  of  horses  and  cattle  in  Oldenburg,  has 
proved  very  successful  ;  that  the  average  annual  value  of  horses 
exported  from  the  country  amounts  to  1,500,000  dol.  (225,000/.),  and, 
that  various  foreign  Governments  have  recently  requested  the  Oldenburg 
authorities  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  system  by  which  such  re¬ 
markable  results  have  been  attained.  It  should  be  added,  that  these  re¬ 
sults  have  been  effected  in  Oldenburg  with  an  annual  outlay  by  the  State 
not  much  exceeding  500/ ,  whilst  other  countries,  placed*  on  a  similar 
footing,  have  not  attained  a  more  important  success  by  means  of  State 
breeding  depots,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  1,500/.  to  3,000/.  per  annum.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  chiefly  English  blood  which 
was  introduced  into  the  low-country  districts  of  Oldenburg  for  im¬ 
proving  the  native  stock,  but  other  good  blood  has  since  that  time  been 
employed  likewise.  The  low-country  (Marsch)  breeders  have  of  late 
years  begun  to  lay  great  stress  upon  descent,  and  have  established 
registers  in  which  the  finest  of  the  powerful  breed  of  their  coach- 
horses  have  been  enrolled,  and  according  to  which  every  such  animal 
is  marked  with  a  particular  brand.  A  number  of  fine  stallions  are 
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purchased  ia  these  districts  every  year  by  foreign  breeders  and  dealers, 

the  average  price  paid  being  about  loQl. 

The  Prizes  awarded  at  Bremen  to  carriage-horses  of  a  lighter  mass, 
of  which  good  specimens  were  also  exhibited,  were  obtained  paiticuLuly 
by  East-Prussian  and  Hanoverian  breeders;  animals  of  the  Oldenburg 
breed  belonging  to  this  category  ot  coach-horses  obtained  only  third 
and  fourth  prizes. 

3.  Horses  for  Agricultural  and  other  hinds  of  labour.— Many  hne 
looking  animals  belonging  to  this  class  were  to  be  seen  at  Bremen  ; 
the  first  prize  for  the  heaviest  class  ot  working-horse  was  awarded  to  a 
powerful  stallion  bred  in  East  Triesland.  -1  he  specimens  (exhibited  by 
an  East  Prussian  breeder)  of  the  thorougn-bred  Trench  Percheron  ^ 
stock,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the  so-called  small  “  Percheron  ** 
class,  found  chiefly  near  Aigle  and  Montague,  in  ISTormandy,  w ei e 
much  admired.  A  large  number  of  mares  and  stallions  of  the  lighter 
kind  of  working-horse  were  likewise  to  be  seen,  and  were,  exhibited 
chiefly  by  farmers  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bremen,  viz.,  in  the 
adjoining  districts  of  Hanover  and  Oldenburg. 

4.  Private  Breeding  Studs  ;  represented  in  each  case  by  at  least  Slv 
Animals  of  the  same  Parent  Stock ,  Sfc.— The  majority  of  the  horses 
exhibited  in  this  class  were  descendants  of  English  thoroughbreds,  and 
either  of  pure  blood  or  strongly  crossed  with  English  blood  of  the  best 
kind.  Several  of  the  most  eminent  breeders  of  East  Prussia  as  well  as 
of  Silesia  and  Brandenburg  had  sent  excellent  representatives  of  the 
successful  system  of  breeding  employed  in  their  establishments ;  the 
animals  on  being  produced  in  the  arena  were  greeted  "with  geneial 
applause  by  the  numerous  spectators,  and  may  be  fairly  considered  to 
have  formed  one  of  the  most  attractive  sights  of  the  entire  Bremen 
show.  The  three  first  prizes  in  this  class  were  awarded,  viz. :  to  the 
Prince  of  Pless,  for  seven  one-year-old  colts  and  one  one-year-old  filly ; 
to  Baron  Simpson-Georgenburg,  for  seven  two-year-old  fillies  and  four 
two-year-old  colts  ;  and  to  Dr.  J3randeu-Althof,  for  four  three-year-old 
colts"  and  two  three-year-old  fillies.  The  admiration  accorded  to  the 
three  collections  just  mentioned  was  given  in  the  same  degree  almost  to  ' 
the  three  other  collections,  to  which  second  prizes  were  awarded  by  the 
prize  jury,  viz. :  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Eauschning-Pieragienen,  Mr. 
W erner-Muhlack,  and  M.  de  Wedemeyer-Schonade. 

5.  Ponies—  Only  one  pony,  of  rather  inferior  description,  was 

exhibited.  ... 

6.  Carriage  Horses  {including  Geldings )  in  Harness .  Tnere  were 
only  a  very  few  entries  in  this  class  ;  the  two  first  prizes  were  awarded 
to  a  four-in-hand  team  of  well-stepping,  strong-looking,  six-year-old 
geldings,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Oppenheimer,  a  well-known  horse¬ 
dealing  firm ;  and  to  a  fine  powerful  black  gelding  of  quick  pace, 
.driven  singly,  bred  and  exhibited  by  the  Prince  of  1  less  (in  feilosia) 

7.  Fading  Horses ,  Mounted. — In  this  class  again  the  East  Prussian 
breeders  excelled;  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  Baron  Simpson- 
Georgenburg  for  an  English  thoroughbred,  mare  of  splendid  appear¬ 
ance, ^well  suited  for  a  rider  of  average  weight.  About  twenty  other 
animals  were  exhibited,  mounted  by  their  riders,  amongst  which  a  tall 
mare  from  Hanover  and  a  powerful  looking  gelding  from  Oldenburg 
were  considered  most  worthy  of  notice  ;  all  these  horses  were  bied  in 
Hortli  Gfermany. 

S.  Horses  required  for  use  in  the  German  Army,  produced  by  Small 
Breeders—  The  entries  under  this  category  were  very  numerous,  a  fact 
which  proves  to  how  great  an  extent  the  small  German  breeders  aim  at 
breeding  a  kind  of  horse  likely  to  be  purchased  by  the  military 
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authorities.  Whilst  the  prizes  awarded  for  brood  mares  fitted  for  pro¬ 
ducing  (heavy  and  light)  cavalry  horses  were  obtained  by  East  Prussian 
breeders,  the  prizes  set  apart  for  mares  likely  to  produce  a  kind  of 
horse  wanted  in  the  artillery  service  were  obtained  by  breeders  from 
Oldenburg  and  Hanover. 


B. — State  Breeding  Studs. 

The  State  breeding  studs  of  Northern  Germany,  represented  by 
specimens  of  their  breed  at  the  Bremen  Exhibition,  were  the  three 
well-known  Prussian  establishments  at  Trakehnen  (in  East  Prussia) 
at  Graditz  (in  the  province  of  Saxony),  and  at  Neustadt  (in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Brandenburg) ;  the  number  of  entries  by  the  first  being  nine 
horses;  by  the  second,  ten;  and  by  the  third,  six.  To  all^three 
establishments  honorary  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  shape  of  gold 
medals. 

The  many  brilliant  achievements  of  the  Prussian  cavalry,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  late  war  with  France,  may,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  impartial  judges,  be  ascribed,  to  a  very  considerable  degree, 
to  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  Prussian  horses,  and  these  again  are 
mainly  due  to  the  effective  system  of  breeding  maintained  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  State  during  a  long  number  of  years. 

The  first  important  impulse  to  breeding  was  given  in  Prussia  by 
King  Frederick  William  I.,  who,  in  the  year  1732,  founded  the  now 
celebrated  stud  at  Trakehnen,  near  Gumbinuen,  on  the  Busso-Prussian 
frontier.  Under  the  reign  of  Frederick  II.  the  system  (which  is  still 
acted  upon)  was  first  introduced  of  placing  a  certain  number  of 
stallions  bred  at  Trakehnen  at  various  stations  in  the  province  of 
Prussia  for  the  use  of  the  landowners  and  smaller  breeders.  By  en¬ 
abling  these  persons  to  send  their  mares  to  the  nearest  stallion-station, 
without  incurring  the  costs  of  a  longer  journey,  and  by  charging  only 
a  low  lee  lor  covering,  as  also  by  guaranteeing  good  blood,  the  number 
and  breed  of  the  horses  throughout  that  part  of  the  kingdom  was 
raised  within  a  short  time.  The  s}rstem  introduced  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Trakehnen  stud  having  been  found  to  work  so  successfully,  the 
king,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  founded  three  more  breeding  studs 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  breed  of  horses  likewise  in  the  remaining  portion  of 
Prussia ;  and  by  these  means  it  was,  after  a  certain  period,  found 
possible  to  mount  the  Prussian  cavalry,  which  previously  had  been 
forced  to  purchase  a  large  portion  of  their  horses  in  foreign  States,  on 
Prussian-bred  animals  of  good  qualities,  whilst  a  sure  source  of  profit 
was  at  the  same  time  secured  to  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
population. 

Trakehnen  is  the  largest  of  the  Prussian  breeding  establishments ; 
including  the  chief  depot  and  twelve  out-farms,  and  the  land  which  is 
laid  out  chiefly  as  grazing  ground  but  partly  also  for  growing  the 
several  kinds  of  grain  wanted  for  food,  the  entire  establishment  covers 
an  area  of  about  10,000  English  acres;  at  the  chief  depot  or  stud  are 
kept  only  thoroughbred  stallions  and  mares  of  the  purest  stock,  and  at 
the  out-farms  either  mares  arranged  according  to  blood,  race,  or  colour, 
and  fillies,  or  one,  two,  and  three-year- old  stallions.  It  is  stated  that 
before  the  year  1780  no  foreign  brood  mares  were  kept  at  Trakehnen; 
the  nationalities  of  the  stallions  which  were  employed  in  breeding 
between  the  years  1732  and  1780,  were  as  follows,  viz. : — 
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Trakehnen  breed 
Bohemian  blood 
So-called  Prussian  blood 
English  blood 
Danish  blood . . 

Rosenburg  blood 
Turkish  blood 
Spanish  blood 
Neapolitan  blood 
Persian  blood 
Barbary  blood 
Egyptian  blood 
Bulgarian  blood 
Silesian  blood 
Oriental  blood  (not  parti 
Not  specially  described 
From  Berlin,  blood  unki 

Total 

From  the  year  1800  to  I860,  378  stallions  were  employed  for 
breeding  ;  of  this  number — 

Number  of 
Stallions. 


Pure  Oriental  blood  . .  . .  . .  » .  27 

Pure  English  blood  . .  . .  . .  . .  • .  68 

Partly  Oriental  blood  . .  . .  . .  . .  40 

Russian  breed  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2 

Polish  breed  . . 

Spanish  blood  . .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  1 


"Whilst  the  remainder  (about  200)  were  of  more  or  less  pure  English 
breed.  The  number  of  brood  mares  kept  at  Trakehnen  itself  in  the 
year  1869,  is  stated  to  have  been  300. 

The  State  breeding  stud  at  Graditz,  near  Torgaun,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  was  founded  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
(at  the  time  when  that  province  still  formed  a  portion  of  the  Saxon 
Electorate),  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  John  George  III.,  and  passed 
into  Prussian  hands  in  the  year  1815.  At  that  date  the  number  of 
breeding  stallions  kept  at  Graditz  was  eight,  of  which  three  were  Arab 
thoroughbreds,  and  the  number  of  brood  mares  was  186.  The  Prussian 
authorities,  however,  sold  off  at  once  nearly  half  the  latter  number, 
considering  them  unfit  for  use,  and  made  up  the  deficiency  by  taking 
mares  of  good  blood  from  the  other  studs  in  the  kingdom.  Since  that 
period  it  has  been  almost  exclusively  English  blood  which  has  been 
employed  for  breeding  at  Graditz ;  experienced  authorities  on  the 
subject,  however,  have  lately  strongly  recommended  a  more  extensive 
introduction  likewise  of  other  good  blood  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  those  qualities  in  the  Graditz  breed,  which  are  considered  most 
essential  in  this  country. 

The  third  State  breeding  stud  represented  at  Bremen  was  that  at 
Keustadt,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  “  Frederick  William’s  Stud,”  after  its  founder,  King  Frederick 
William  II.  of  Prussia.  It  was  established  by  that  Sovereign  in  the 
year  1788  for  the  especial  purpose  of  breeding  a  good  class  of  riding 
horses  upon  the  same  system  as  the  stud  at  Trakehnen.  During  the 
first  years  of  its  existence  Oriental  blood  was  principally  employed  for 
improving  the  native  breed,  and  several  of  the  most  celebrated  Arab 
thoroughbred  stallions  were  imported  to  Neustadt;  in  the  course  of 


cularized) 

•  • 

lown 


Number  of 
Stallions. 
185 
39 
31 
15 
10 
14 
10 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
36 
5 

356 
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time,  however,  English  blood  was  employed  likewise  to  a  considerable 
degree.  The  number  of  brood  mares  kept  at  present  at  Neustadt  is 
about  120;  the  number  of  stallions  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Some  doubts  as  to  the  advantages  of  maintaining  this  establishment 
appear  to  prevail  at  present,  inasmuch  as  its  situation  is  not  considered 
well  adapted  for  horse  breeding ;  many  persons  have  therefore  advised 
a  transfer  of  the  entire  stud  to  one  of  "the  State  breeding  depots  esta¬ 
blished  in  a  more  suitable  part  of  Prussia,  However  that  may  be,  it 
cannot  certainly  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  specimens  of 
the  ]NTeustadt  stud  exhibited  at  Bremen  (viz.,  six  three-year-old 
stallions)  appeared  to  be  animals  of  elegant  proportions,  strong  bones, 
and  good  mettle,  and  by  no  means  led  to  the  inference  that  this  esta¬ 
blishment  may  be  considered  less  successful  in  its  breeding  than  the 
two  other  ones  previously  referred  to. 


II. — Cattle. 

The  section  of  the  Bremen  show  relating  to  cattle  has  been  correctly 
called  a  “  German-Dutch- English  ”  exhibition,  inasmuch  as  (with  the 
exception  of  seven  animals  sent  from  Switzerland)  these  were  the  only 
countries  actually  represented  by  specimens  of  different  breeds  main¬ 
tained  in  those  parts  of  Europe.  With  regard  more  particularly  to 
Germany  itself,  the  exhibitors  were  chit  fly  North  Germans. 

Not  being  able,  on  this  occasion,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description 
of  all  the  different  races  or  breeds  of  cattle  exhibited  at  Bremen,  or  of 
tiieir  respective  merits,  I  trust  that  the  following  enumeration  will 
serve  at  least  to  show  what  kinds  of  breeds,  and  how  many  animals  of 
each,  were  exhibited  here;  it  may  be  added  that  a  great  many  exhi¬ 
bitors  were  only  dealers,  not  breeders  themselves,  and  that  the  respec¬ 
tive  numbers  given  in  the  following  statement  comprise  bulls,  cows, 
and  calves. 


1 

Animals. 

•A. — North  German  Low-land  (“ Marsh”)  Breeds: 

Batch  . 

57 

Oldenburg  . 

66 

East  Friesland 

123 

Bremen  . 

43 

Hanoverian  (Lower  Weser  and  Elbe) 

19 

Holstein  and  Hamburgh  . . 

•  • 

23 

Schleswig . 

6 

All  others . 

8 

B. — North  German  High-land  (“  Geest”)  Breeds: 

Danish,  Schleswig  and  Holstein  . . 

•  • 

39 

Mecklenburg,  Hanoverian,  Oldenburg,  and  others 

•  • 

31 

C. — Central  and  South  German  Breeds: 

Bed  (viz.  :  Yoigtland,  Egerland,  and  others) 

•  * 

c  0 

9 

Yellow  (viz. :  Hartz,  Franconia,  and  others) 

. , 

0  * 

4 

Bavarian 

38 

B. — Swiss  and  similar  Breeds  : 

Bed  and  mixed 

a  a 

15 

Brown  (Schwyz,  &c.)  . .  . .  . .  .  , 

5 

E. — Shorthorn  Breeds: 

1.  Thorough-bred  shorthorns 

•  • 

32 

2.  Common-bred  shorthorns 

18 

F. — Ayrshire  Breeds 

•  • 

2 

G. — Other  English  and  Scotch  Breeds 

a  a 

4 

H. — All  other  Breeds  not  vet  mentioned  . . 

a  a 

9 

I- — Cross-breeds  (chiefly  with  shorthorns) 

a  a 

35 

E. — Draught  oxen  (without  regard  to  Breed) 

a  • 

8 

••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

•  « 

•  • 

596 

e  2 
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The  number  of  British  exhibitors  in  this  section  was  only  four,  the 
number  of  animals  exhibited  by  them  being  six  in  all ;  the  majority  of 
specimens  of  English  and  Scotch  breeds  were  accordingly  exhibited  by 
Germans. 

All  opinions  appear  to  agree  that  of  all  the  different  breeds  which 
were  represented  at  the  Bremen  show,  the  specimens  of  the  English 
“shorthorn”  cattle  attracted  most  attention  and  admiration;  next  to 
these  the  heavy  breeds  from  Holland,  East  Friesland,  aud  Oldenburg 
were  most  noticed.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
competent  authorities  that  though  doubtless  the  animals  belonging  to 
these  species  were  fine  specimens  of  their  kind,  there  appears  to  be  a 
growing  tendency  to  breed  this  class  of  fat  cattle  likewise  in  those 
districts  of  Germany  where  the  soil  and  climate  evidently  point  to  the 
advisability  of  keeping  a  more  hardy  class  (for  instance,  the  Swiss  or 
South  German  breeds)  of  cattle,  and  where  also  the  produce  ( i .  e.,  the 
milk  cannot  be  disposed  of  at  once,  but  has  to  be  converted  into  butter 
or  cheese.  It  is  needless  to  point  to  the  fallacy  of  such  a  course  in 
further  words  ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  amongst  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  Bremen  Exhibition  upon  the  interests  of  agriculture  may 
be  reckoned  the  conviction  which  gained  ground  amongst  the  breeders 
and  farmers  of  the  truth  of  the  above  observations,  aud  the  resolution 
adopted  by  many  of  these  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  by  the  show  for  selecting  such  animals  as  were  in  truth 
best  adapted  to  their  wants. 

III. — Sheep. 

The  only  countries  represented  by  exhibitors  in  this  section  were 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Austria  (Bohemia).  The  number  of 
entries,  viz.,  of  wool  sheep  (Negretti  and  Bambouillet  breeds)  was 
325,  or  44  different  flocks;  and  the  number  of  entries  of  other  classes 
(En  glish  and  German  country  breeds,  cross  breeds  of  Merinoes,  &c.,) 
was  366,  or  54  different  flocks.  The  subjoined  summary  will  show  the 
different  parts  of  Europe  represented,  and  the  respective  number  of 
flocks  exhibited,  viz. : — 


1.  Wool  Sheep  (Negretti,  Bambouillet,  German  “Carded  Wool” 

Breeds,  and  Cross-Breeds  of  these). 


Countries  or  districts  exhibiting. 

Number  of 

Flocks. 

Prussia,  viz. : 

Silesia 

G 

Lusatia 

1 

Pomerania  . . 

3 

Brandenburg 

1 

Ucker  Mark 

1 

Neu-Mark  .. 

2 

Saxony  (province) . . 

5 

Hanover 

2 

Westphalia.. 

4 

Posen  . .  . . 

2 

Brunswick 

4 

Meck'cnburgh  .. 

6 

Saxony  (kingdom) 

5 

Bohemia  . . 

1 

Bavaria  . . 

1 

^ otal  •  •  • • 

•  • 

•  • 

44 

BREMEN. 
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]  L  would  of  course  be  a  mistake  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  importance  ot  the  different  parts  ol  Germany  as  regards  the  breed¬ 
ing  ol  “  wool  ”  sheep  from  the  preceding  figures.  Taking,  for  instance, 
the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania  as  compared  with  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  it  appeal  s  from  the  preceding  table  that  1  lie  former  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  Bremen  by  three  and  the  latter  by  six  flocks,  whilst  the 
actual  proportion  (according  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  J.  Bohm,  of 
Leipzig,)  o^  these  two  countries  is  as  follows: — In  Pomerania  there  are, 
per  100  inhabitants,  232  sheep,  or  per  square  German  mile  5,8G1  sheep  ; 
and  in  Saxony  there  are,  per  100  inhabitants,  15  sheep,  or  per  square 
German  mile,  1,351  sheep. 

Of  the  forty-four  flocks  above  mentioned,  nineteen  (or  43  per  cent ) 
belonged  to  the  “  Bambouillet  ”  breed,  six  (or  14  per  cent.)  belonged 
to  the  German  so-called  “  carded  wool  ”  breed,  and  six  other  flocks  (or 
14  per  cent.)  to  “Bambouillet”  crossbreeds;  in  other  words,  there¬ 
fore,  about  /0  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  flocks  exhibited  be¬ 
longed  to  those  classes  of  sheep  which  are  bred  with  the  chief  object  of 
producing  the  very  finest  sorts  of  wool.  This  circumstance  may,  it  is 
thought,  be  considered  as  affording  a  correct  view  of  the  direction  in 
which  German  breeders  are  now  tending,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  the 
breeding  of  this  class  of  “fine  wool”  sheep  is  found  to  be  most  profit¬ 
able  in  Germany. 


With  regard  to  the  other  kinds  of  sheep  exhibited  at  Bremen,  viz  , 
those  bred  with  the  more  particular  object  of  meat  production,  the 
subjoined  table  offers  a  review  of  the  different  breeds  and  cross  breeds, 
and  the  respective  numbers  of  flocks  represented  at  the  show  by  thy 
several  countries  therein  enumerated,  viz. : — 


Number  of  Flocks  represented  by  Exhibitors  from 
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It  would  be  unsafe,  of  course,  to  base  any  general  conclusions  upon 
the  few  figures  comprised  in  the  preceding  tables  as  regards  the  extent 
in  which  breeding  is  carried  on  iu  the  several  countries  mentioned. 
They  confirm,  however,  the  statements  furnished  to  me  from  other 
sources,  namely,  that  with  regard  to  Germany  the  heavy  English  low¬ 
land.  breeds  of  Cotswold,  Lincoln,  &c.,  are  bred  and  reared  in  the  low- 
lying  north  western  districts  of  the  empire;  whilst  the  “medium  long 
wool5’  sheep  will  be  mostly  met  with  in  the  higher  lying  districts,  such 
as  Bremen  itself,  parts  of  Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  and  AVest  Prussia ; 
and  the  Southdown  and  other  “short  wool”  breeds  in  Brandenburg, 
Saxony,  and  parts  of  Hanover.  It  appears  that  cross  breeds  of  South- 
downs,  more  especially  with  Merinoes,  are  far  less  numerous  in  Ger¬ 
many  at  present  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

IV.— Pigs. 

The  number  of  animals  exhibited  in  this  section  was  141  pigs  for 
breeding  and  11  fat  pigs,  together,  therefore,  152.  A  comparatively 
large  number  of  exhibitors  were  British ;  the  others  were  from  Olden¬ 
burg,  Bremen,  Neumark  in  Prussia,  Holstein,  and  Pomerania. 

Of  the  141  breeding  pigs,  five  animals  belonged  to  so-called 
“natural”  breeds,  and  the  remainder  to  “improved”  breeds,  being 
either  thoroughbred  or  cross  breeds.  The  English  large  and  medium¬ 
sized  breeds  represented  wTere  the  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the 
smaller  breeds  Berkshire.  Many  exhibitors  had  omitted  to  state  the 
kind  of  breed  to  which  the  animals  shown  by  them  belonged,  and  thus 
it  is  not  impossible  that  many  fine-looking  specimens  obtained  lower 
prizes  than  would  otherwise  have  been  awarded  them.  Owing  to  their 
extraordinary  size,  the  representatives  of  the  large-sized  English  breeds 
attracted  most  notice  ;  they  are,  however,  not  considered  so  well  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  breeders,  farmers,  and  consumers  in  North  Ger¬ 
many  as  the  Berkshire  breeds.  Pigs  of  this  breed  are  to  be  met  with 
very  frequently  in  man}7  parts  of  this  country,  and  cross  breeds  of 
Berkshire  and  native  pigs  are  very  numerous  throughout  Germany. 
The  subjoined  figures  are  an  enumeration  of  the  several  countries 
which  contributed  towards  this  section,  and  of  the  respective  number 
of  pigs  exhibited  in  each  case  : — 


Pigs  for 
breeding. 

Fat  Pigs. 

England  . . 

37 

•  • 

Oldenburg 

35 

3 

Bremen  . . 

29 

1 

Brandenburg 

17 

2 

Pomerania 

11 

•  • 

Holstein  . . 

8 

1 

Hanover  . . 

4 

4 

Total 

141 

11 

V. — Babbits. 

Comparatively  but  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  in  Ger¬ 
many  to  rabbit  breeding,  but  it  would  seem  as  if,  owing  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  popularity  attained  by  degrees  in  other  countries  by  this  branch  of 
animal  production,  the  Germans  also  are  now  beginning  to  take  more 
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interest  in  the  subject.  This  fact  certainly  was  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  which  led  the  Committee  of  the  Bremen  Exhibition  to  decide 
upon  admitting  rabbits  for  the  first  time  to  a  German  Exhibition. 

Competent  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  collection  of  rabbits 
exhibited  at  Bremen  (about  100  in  number)  was,  saving  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  not  a  particularly  good  one.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance, 
however,  the  public  manifested  much  interest  in  this  section,  and 
numerous  orders  are  stated  to  have  been  given  to  several  exhibitors  of 
these  animals  for  a  supply  of  breeding  materials. 

The  class  of  rabbit  chiefly  represented  was  the  African  rabbit  or 
“  Lapin  belier.”  This  breed  was  originally  imported  to  France  from 
Algeria,  and  now  may  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  that  country 
as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Spain,  &c.  Besides  various  cross 
breeds  of  this  rabbit  there  were  specimens  of  the  following  classes : — ■ 
the  ‘'Lapin  de  Gamine,”  a  rather  common  sort;  the  so-called  hare 
rabbit,  or^  '■  Leparide  ” ;  the  Norman  rabbit,  a  cross  breed  of  the 
“Lapin  belier”  and  the  “Lapin  de  Garenne  ”  ;  the  Persian  Angora 
rabbit ;  the  Andalusian  silver  rabbit,  and  several  other  mixed  breeds 
imported  to  Germany  from  England  and  France.  All  the  exhibitors 
were  from  Germany. 


VI. — Poultry. 


The  number  of  entries  in  this  section,  which  comprised  not  only  all 
classes  of  poultry,  but  also  ornamental  and  singing  birds  of  all  kinds, 
was  397,  ot  which  311  belonged  to  the  classes  of  birds  first  mentioned. 
All  the  exhibitors  were  Germans,  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
fowls  and  ornamental  birds  placed  on  view  were  of  foreign  origin  or 
breeds.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  in  this  report  the  mani¬ 
fold  kinds  of  domestic  fowls,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  pigeons,  doves, 
canaries,  parrots,  and  of  other  useful  and  ornamental  species  of  birds 
exhibited.  I  may  merely  observe  that  the  many  varieties  of  the 
domestic  fowl  were  represented  at  Bremen  by  some  very  fair  speci¬ 
mens,  but  that  a  strong  tendency  appears  to  prevail  in  this  country 
now  towards  developing  in  too  great  a  degree  their  exterior  beauty  at 
the  cost  of  their  productiveness.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  fact  that 
many  persons  in  Germany  now  keep  poultry  more  for  show  than  for 
use  has,  it  is  thought,  been  the  present  growing  scarcity  and  consequent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  eggs. 

A  number  of  prizes  awarded  in  this  section  were  set  apart  for  the 
fleetest  “  carrier  pigeons,”  and  a  public  race  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  their  speed.  The  competitors  in  this  race  were  several 
carrier  pigeon  clubs  recently  established  in  Westphalia  and  Ithenish- 
Prussia  (viz.,  those  of  Cologne,  Barmen,  Elberfeldt,  and  Eheydt), 
where  much  interest  appears  to  be  taken  in  this  subject.  The  respec¬ 
tive  speed  attained  by  the  five  pigeons  which  obtained  the  five  first 
prizes  was  as  follows  : — 


First  pigeon 
Second  „ 
Third  „ 
Fourth  ,, 


Fifth 


)) 


English  feet 
in  one  minute. 
..  4,149 

. .  4,149 

. .  3,936 

. .  3,936 

. .  3,936 


VII. — Bees. 


This  section  which  comprized  bees,  bee-hives,  furniture,  and  produce 
was  not  so  well  attended  by  exhibitors  as  it  might  perhaps  have  been, 
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if  the  prizes  had  been  more  numerous  and  of  greater  value,  and,  if  the 
time  of  the  year  had  not  been  rather  unfavourable  for  the  purpose. 
Nowithstanding  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  aggregate  number  of 
entries  was  about  400,  and  considering  the  comparatively  speaking 
secondary  importance,  and  also  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject 
amongst  the  majority  of  persons,  great  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
numerous  visitors  to  the  Bremen  show  in  the  working  of  the  bees, 
as  well  as  in  the  different  kind  of  hives  and  implements  used  for 
rearing  them,  and  for  producing  honey  and  wax. 

The  vast  tracts  of  barren,  heather-grown  moorland,  situated  between 
the  river  Elbe  and  the  Dutch  frontier,  are  particularly  well  adapted  for 
bee  cultivation  ;  and  it  is  therefore  hut  natural  that  the  quantities  of 
honey  and  wax  produced  in  those  districts  of  Germany  are,  and  have 
always  been,  very  considerable.  A  wax  and  honey  fair  is  held  at  Celle, 
in  Hanover,  once  a  year,  and  is  attended  by  the  producers  of  the 
surrounding  country  for  disposing  of  their  stock. 

The  great  majority  of  exhibitors  in  this  section  accordingly  were 
natives  of  North- Western  Germany;  besides  these  there  were  some 
few  from  other  parts  of  this  and  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  chief 
prizes  were  obtained,  viz.  :  for  bees  — by  exhibitors  from  Celle,  Hanover, 
and  Brunswick  ;  for  hives — by  exhibitors  from  Brunswick  and  Hanover  ; 
and  for  feeding  and  other  implements — by  exhibitors  from  West 
Prussia  and  Cassel.  The  best  samples  of  honey  had  been  sent  from 
Brunswick,  Thuringia,  and  Baden ;  whilst  the  best  looking  wax  was 
furnished  bv  exhibitors  from  Liiueburo-. 

i  o 

VIII. — Eorest  Culture  and  Matters  connected  with 

Hunting  and  Shooting. 

A  general  idea  of  the  various  subjects  comprised  in  this  section  of 
the  exhibition  will  be  obtained  from  the  following  enumeration  of  the 
different  sub-sections  and  classes,  amongst  which  the  same  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  official  catalogue  of  the  show : 

1.  Matters  relating  to  Education  of  Foresters,  §c.,  and  to  Scientific 

Investigations. 

Under  this  head  were  comprised  all  objects,  methods,  and  means 
for  education,  as  also  statistical  accounts  ;  the  scientific  part  included 
representations  of  the  means  used,  and  of  the  results  obtained,  by  all 
kinds  of  investigations,  as  well  as  all  objects  (being  instruments,  &c.) 
employed  therein. 

2.  Matters  connected  with  the  Planting  and  Fearing  of  Woods  and 

Forests. 

These  comprised  trees,  plants,  seeds,  as  also  all  tools  and  implements 
used  for  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  trees,  &c*. 

3.  Matters  connected  with  the  utility ,  and  the  protective  measures  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  Preservation  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

In  this  class  were  included,  firstly — representations  of  the  technical 
properties  of  all  kinds  of  timber  and  wood  by  samples,  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  wood  for  the  various  branches  of  wood-industry,  of  wood¬ 
cutting,  and  of  the  means  employed  in  transporting  timber  ;  secondly 
— representations  of  the  secondary  kinds  of  forest  produce  (viz. :  bark , 
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litter,  fruits,  food  substances,  &c.)  and  their  utili ty ;  thirdly — all  matters 
connected  with  the  secondary  classes  of  forest  and  wood-industry  {eg., 
saw-mills,  carbonization  of  wood,  impregnation  of  wood,  &c.)‘;  and* 
fourthly  representations  of  injurious  or  disadvantageous  occurrences 
expeiienced  in  forest-cultivation,  as  also,  of  the  causes  of  such  occur¬ 
rences,  and  of  the  means  employed  for  preventing  their  recurrence. 

4.  Matters  connected  with  the  interior  Organization  and  Administration 

of  Woods  and  Forests. 

These  matters  were  to  be  represented  by  instructive  examples ;  by 
practical  instruments  used  for  surveying,  measuring,  &c. ;  and  by  charts 
graphic  descriptions,  &c.  ‘ 


5. 


Objects  connected  with  Hunting  and  Shooting ,  viz. :  Guns  of  all  kinds 
Ammunition,  Articles  of  Equipment,  Traps,  Nets ,  Horns  Trophies 
of  the  Chase,  Stuffed  Animals,  Sfc. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  subjects  comprised  under  the  first 
tour  of  the  preceding  sub-sections,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
many  private  individuals  would  appear  as  exhibitors*  in  those  classes  of 
tins  section  ;  it  was  m  fact  solely  owing  to  the  friendly  co-operation  of 
t\\o  or  three  of  the  \ery  largest  lauded  proprietors  of  North-Western 
her m any,  and  particularly  to  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  state  forest 
authorities  of  Prussia  and  Oldenburg,  that  this  portion  of  the  Bremen 
-Exhibition  was  rendered  so  interesting  and  instructive  a  part  of  the 
show,  albeit  the  matters  represented  by  it  related  only  to  the  cultivation 
of  fores ls  m  a  portion  of  Germany. 

rd  he  administrations  of  the  Prussian  and  Oldenburg  state  forests, 
the  lrussmn  forest  academy  at  Neustadt  and  at  Miindeu,  the  provincial 
authorities  at  Hanover,  Count  Stolberg-Wernigerode  (who  possesses 
large  tracts  of  forests  in  thtf  Hartz  Moutains),  and  a  very  few  other 
private  individuals,  had,  with  considerable  labour  and  expense,  prepared 
valuable  and  elaborate  statistics,  models,  specimens,  samples,  and  col¬ 
lections  relating  to  the  different  subjects  above-mentioned.  The  nature 
of  the  present  report  prevents  me  from  offering  here  a  detailed  des¬ 
cription  of  these  matters  ;  it  may  merely  be  added  that  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  this  section  was  a  collection  exhibited  by  Count 
btolberg  -  Wermgerode,  which  displayed  in  a  clear  and  instructive 
manner  specimens  of  almost  every  object  connected  with  the  cultivation 
of  his  extensive  forests. 

The  show  of  guns,  rifles,  and  other  articles  relating  to  hunting  and 
shooting  was  very  fair,  a  large  number  of  gunmakers,  &c.,  in  this 
part  of  Germany,  having  contributed  towards  the  same ;  the  great 
variety  of  systems  existing  at  present  were  represented  by  many 
specimens  of  guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  &c.,  of  good  (and  cheap)  workman¬ 
ship.  Amongst  the  numerous  stuffed  animals  on  view,  the  best  collec- 
tion  was  (exhioited  by  a  Bremen  gentleman)  one  of  the  principal  kinds 
of  wood  fowls  existing  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The  numerous 
hunting  trophies,  exhibited  chiefly  by  inhabitants  of  this  city,  greatly 
assisted  in  giving  the  entire  building,  set  apart  for  this  section,  a 
picturesque  appearance.  ’ 


dN. — Agricultural  Produce. 

A  spacious  building  was  erected  for  the  exhibition  of  specimens  of 
the  manifold  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  and  manufactures ;  and  the 
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tasteful  arrangements  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  large  variety  of 
objects,  contributed  largely  towards  making  this  section  one  of  the 
most  popular  parts  of  the  Bremen  show.  The  aggregate  number  of 
entries  was  591 ;  a  description  of  all  the  articles  exhibited  being  of 
course  impracticable,  only  the  most  important  of  the  same,  and  of  the 
different  collections,  are  noticed  in  the  following  remarks,  which 
will,  moreover,  show  tho  various  classes  into  which  this  section  was 
divided : — 

1.  Produce  of  Arable  and  Meadow  Land. 

A  very  interesting  collection,  comprising  every  more  important  kind 
of  produce  of  agriculture  appearing  in  the  trade  of  Bremen,  was 
exhibited  by  the  “  Mercantile  Society  ”  of  this  town,  and  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  contributions  to  the  entire 
exhibition  ;  the  collection  was  arranged  very  clearly  and  elaborately, 
and  afforded  an  excellent  idea  of  the  large  variety  of  articles  of 
raw  produce  which  at  present  form  the  majority  of  the  staple  objects  of 
commerce  of  Bremen.  The  Governments  of  Peru  and  of  Venezuela 
had  sent  for  exhibition  collections  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce 
of  those  countries  ;  these  collections  attracted  much  interest,  and, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  competent  authorities,  afforded  evidence  of 
considerable  progress  having  been  made  in  those  States  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  means  used  for  production  of  the  different 
kinds  of  grains,  fruits,  &e. 

Interesting  collections  of  specimens  of  agricultural  produce  from 
Saxony,  Lippe-Detmold,  and  parts  of  Prussia,  were  also  exhibited  and 
considered  deserving  of  particular  commendation.  The  number  of 
exhibitors  of  different  kinds  of  corn  and  seed  was  considerable ; 
amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  more  particularly  some  fine  samples 
of  grass  seeds  from  Cincinnati  (in  Ohio). 

2.  Flour ,  Pearl  Parley ,  Peeled  Pice ,  Bran,  Sfc. 

A  collection  of  good  specimens  of  corn-flour,  in  various  stages  of 
manufacture,  was  exhibited  by  the  “  East-Prussian  Commercial  Mills.” 
The  “  de  Korenslioof”  company  at  Utrecht  had  on  view  samples  of 
flour  manufactured  by  it  according  to  a  new  process,  by  which  the  flour 
is  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  moisture,  and  is  accordingly  rendered 
peculiarly  well  suited  for  the  use  of  distant  countries  and  on  board 
ships  ;  the  company  mentioned  asserts,  that  this  flour  has  been  preserved 
in  a  perfectly  dry  condition  in  damp  tropical  climates  for  twenty-six 
months.  The  extensive  rice-peeling  mills  of  N ielsen  and  Co.,  of  Bremen, 
had  contributed  good  samples  of  raw  and  peeled  rice  of  many  kinds. 
German  imitations  of  English  biscuits  were  exhibited  in  about  fifty 
different  shapes  or  qualities,  by  A.  Lauguese,  a  well-known  manu¬ 
facturer  of  this  article  at  Hamburg  ;  these  biscuits  have,  within  a  short 
space  of  time,  made  their  way  to  the  markets  of  many  parts  of  the 
world,  owing,  no  doubt,  chiefly  to  their  good  quality  and  moderate 
price,  but  partly  also  to  their  resemblance  to  the  genuine  English 
biscuit. 

3.  Produce  of  Oil  Mills ,  comprising  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Oils , 

Oil-cakes ,  Sfc. 

4.  Starch,  Starch  Meal,  Starch  Sugar,  Sago,  Maccaroni,  §c. 

T  Amongst  this  category  of  manufactures  were  some  remarkably  fine 
samples  of  starch  prepared  at  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  out  of  Indian  corn, 
and  known  uuder  the  name  of  “  Maizena.” 
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5.  Produce  of  Breweries,  viz. ;  Mali ,  Malt  Extracts,  Beer,  Sfc. 

ISumerous  samples  ol  German-brewed  beer  were  exhibited  •  the 
brst  prize  being  attained  by  the  produce  of  the  “  Kaiser  ”  brewe’w  at 
.Bremen ;  for  a  good  kind  of  mild  beer,  the  kind  of  beverage  of  this 
class  most  drunk  m  Northern  Germany,  but  which  would  hardly 
unci  much  iavour  amongst  English  beer  consumers.  Only  a  verv  few 
boutli  German  brewers  had  sent  specimens  of  the  produce  of 'their 

ce  ebiated  breweries,  whilst  all  other  countries  were  unrepresented  in 
this  class.  1 

G.  Produce  of  Distilleries,  viz. :  Spirits,  Liqueurs,  Aromatic  Essences 

T  inegar,  Sfc.,  Sfc. 

The  countless  variety  of  liquids  exhibited  in  this  class-considerin'- 
tnat  the  soon- only  was  held  during  nine  days— rendered  it  impossible 
to  test  their  respective  qualities.  Of  the  numerous  different  liqueurs 
on  view  a  large  proportion  were  imitations  of  French  or  other  forei-n 
preparations  of  the  same  name,  and  these,  to  all  probability,  were  n°at 

lmUmhSllP-fJ?0n111  qUab-’  0r  flavour  t0  the  various  liquids  of  this  kind  to 
be  met  with  all  over  Germany,  and  sold  under  some  foreign  name,  the 

oiigmal  of  which  they,  however,  resemble  in  nothing  else  but  their  lables. 


7.  Produce  of  Sugar  Manufactories  and  Refineries,  viz. :  Raw  and 
Refined  Sugar,  Candy,  Treacle,  Sfc.,  Sfc. 

Under  this  category  the  most  important  and  most  interesting 
subject  was  a  collection  of  samples  of  all  of  the  different  sorts  of  beet” 
root  sugar  noiv  manufactured  m  the  States  of  the  German  Customs 
Lnion,  which  had  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  by  the  “German 
Society  tor  Beet-root  Sugar  Industry  ”  at  Berlin,  one  of  the  mo™ 
important  commercial  companies  of  Germany. 

8.  Produce  of  Flax  and  Hemp  Cultivation ,  including  all  other  hinds 

of  Vegetable  Fibres. 

i  JheJ-St  a,TanSed  co^ection  of  different  sorts  of  flax  was  exhibitor! 
by  the  Silesian  Society  for  Elax  Cultivation  ;  rema?kab“lS?BSdm“ 

whnftMf0  "eT  exP°fd  by  growers  of  Belgium  and  of  Hanover 

st  the  best  samples  ot  hemp  were  exhibited  by  the  “Agricultural 

Societies  oi  Baden  A  valuable  collection  of  all  plants  yielding 
vegetable  fibies,  which  may  be  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in  Germany” 

Siti?  eiWbiti°U  by  the  Botanical 

9.  Produce  of  Tobacco  Cultivation  {Raw  Tobacco). 

The  entries  under  this  head  were  only  six  in  number-  it  should 
however  be  observed  hat  amongst  the  collections  exhibited  n  c  ass 
ot  this  section  raw  tobacco  was  likewise  included  ,„J  Ii  -  88  1 

siderable  varieties.  The  exhibitors  of  raw Tit’  and.  m  con¬ 

fess  were  growers  from  Baden,  Strasburg  and  uarts  of  t>''3  !,rcsfnt 
best  specimens  had  been  sent  from  Mannheim.  1  ‘  Sla ;  the 

10.  Produce  of  Hop  Cultivation,  viz. :  Hops,  raw  and  preserved; 

Bog)  Oil  and  Hop  Extracts. 

A.  very  interesting  collection  of  hop  samples  and  implements,  used 
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for  hop  cultivation  and  gathering,  was  exhibited  by  the  well-known 
grower,  F.  Wirth,  of  Kaltenberg,  in  Wiirtemburg ;  the  remaining 
contributors  to  this  class  were  likewise  mostly  South-Germans,  but 
good  samples  of  hops  were  also  exposed  by  several  societies  and 
individuals  at  Posen  and  Hanover. 

11.  Produce  of  Cattle  P reeding,  viz.  .*  Condensed  Milk,  Putter ,  Cheese , 

Sfc. ;  Cured  and  Smoked  Meat ,  Meat  Extracts,  Tallow ,  Sfc. 

The  different  kinds  of  dairy  and  other  produce  exhibited  in  this 
class  were  neither  large  in  number  nor  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

12.  Produce  connected  with  Sheep  Preeding. 

Under  this  category  some  fine  collections  of  samples  of  sheep’s 
wool  should  be  mentioned,  which  had  been  sent  from  Silesia  and  Buenos 
Ayres  ;  a  collection  of  wool  in  various  stages  of  cleaning  was  exhibited 
by  the  recently  established  wool-cleansing  factory  near  Bremen,  and 
also  by  another  establishment  of  longer  standing  at  Dohren,  near 
Hanover.  These  two  establishments  exhibited  likewise  specimens  of 
potash,  machine  grease,  and  especially  fine  looking  samples  of  iodine 
and  potash  of  iodine,  all  of  which  substances  are  extracted  from  the 
water  in  which  the  wool  is  cleaned,  and  are  proofs  of  the  progress  made 
lately  in  utilizing  this  residue  of  wool-washing,  which  was  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  of  no  value  whatever. 

13.  Produce  connected  with  Pig  Preeding ,  viz.  :  Pams  and 

Sausages,  Sfc. 

14.  Produce  connected  with  Poultry  Preeding ,  viz. :  Eggs, 

Feathers,  Sfc. 

15.  Peat. 

The  rural  districts  of  the  small  territory  of  the  city  of  Bremen,  and 
of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover,  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  consist  partly  in  pasture  land,  but  chiefly 
in  extensive  .tracts  of  barren  marshy  moors,  only  a  very  limited  portion 
of  the  same  being  cultivated  land  ;  whilst  the  rich  grazing  districts 
alford  food  to  the  large  number  of  fine  cattle  bred  and  reared  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lower  Weser;  the  moors  (or  bogs)  of  North-Western 
Germany,  which  extend  from  the  river  Elbe  to  the  Dutch  frontier,  yield 
of  course  but  poor  returns  for  their  labour  to  the  farmers  and  peasants 
settled  in  those  barren  parts,  and  many  of  these  persons  therefore 
resort  to  digging  and  preparing  peat  in  order  to  gain  additional  means 
of  living.  Owing  to  the  gradual  increase  in  the  consumption  of  peat 
(which  has  at  all  times,  but  particularly  when  the  price  of  coal  has  been 
high,  formed  the  kind  of  fuel  chiefiy  in  use  in  this  part  of  Germany), 
the  manufacturing  of  peat -fuel  has  of  late  years  assumed  a  growing 
importance,  and  in  consequence  more  attention  than  formerly  has  been 
given  to  finding  out  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  material  in 
question.  In  Oldenburg  two  companies  were  recently  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  peat-fuel  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  supplying  it 
to  the  inhabitants,  more  especially  of  the  town  of  Oldenburg,  of 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  &c.,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  hitherto  paid  to  the 
peasants  lor  this  article.  These  companies  cut  the  peat  out  the  soil 
of  the  extensive  Oldenburg  moorlands  by  machinery,  and  by  the  method 
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employed  by  them  not  only  obtain  this  material  itself,  but  manage  to 
dig  out  a  system  of  canals  which  are  used  for  conveying  the  peat  to 
market,  and  which  are  likewise  useful  as  permanent  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  for  the  country  at  large. 

The  considerable  amount  of  interest  which  is  naturally  taken  by  all 
classes  of  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Germany  in  the  subject  of  peat- 
ue  production  manifested  itself  likewise  with  regard  to  those  sections 
of  the  Bremen  Exhibition  in  which  were  comprized  samples  of  peai- 
mei,  graphic  descriptions,  or  models,  showing  the  manner  of  its 

preparation  or  machinery  and  implements  used  in  manufacturing  this 
kind  of  fuel.  ° 

In  the  class  now  under  review,  the  two  Oldenburg  companies  above- 
mentioned  (one  being  in  fact  the  government  of  the  Grand  Duchy) 
exhibited  specimens  of  peat  in  its  various  stages  of  preparation,  and 
a  so  models  and  plans  of  the  machinery  and  implements  used  in  its 
production ;  besides  these  companies,  several  Hanoverian  peat-manu- 
iactunng  firms,  and  many  individual  exhibitors  from  various  parts  of 
Germany,  likewise  showed  samples  of  the  article  produced  by  them 


1G.  Pmcls,  Tiles ,  Lime  and  Cement  JSTanufaciures. 

This  class  comprised  about  forty  entries,  the  same  being  collections 
of  specimens  of  these  kinds  of  articles,  and  of  other  similar  ones  such 
as  drainage  pipes,  all  kinds  of  stones  (for  building  and  paving),  asphalte 

eve.,  amongst  which,  however,  nothing  particularly  novel  is  considered 
to  have  been  exhibited. 


1/.  Ai  tificml  Manures  ( including  statements  showing  the  results  of 

their  respective  analysis). 

.  ^ie  contributions  to  this  category  were  very  numerous,  and  com¬ 
prised  specimens  of  nearly  every  kind  of  artificial  manure  known  at  the 
present  day  to  agriculturists.  There  was,  however,  as  it  appears,  no 
new  specialty  observable,  excepting  a  substance  named  “  phosphorit  ” 
exhibited  by  E.  Giissefeld,  of  Hamburgh.  This  manure  is  a  new  sort 
or  guano,  prepared  from  the  raw  material  imported  from  the  Rhezas 
Islands,  and  containing  (according  to  the  exhibitor’s  assertion)  42 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  Particular  attention  was  paid  by  the 
proprietors  of  moorland  and  other  kinds  of  sterile  soil  to  the  collection 

o  potash  samples,  exhibited  by  the  well-known  Stassfurt  factory  near 
Magdeburg.  J 

IS.  All  other  lands  of  Produce  or  Manufactures  connected  with 

Agriculture. 

-ii  this  last  class  are  comprised  machine  oil  and  grease,  carriage 
grease,  lye,  leather  grease,  clearing  substances,  substitutes  for  coffee 
preserved  vegetables,  and  other  miscellaneous  substances,  exhibited  bv 
about  forty  different  persons  (all  Germans).  An  entirely  new  sub¬ 
stance  was  placed  on  view  by  J.  C.  Schoch,  of  Magdeburg,  this  beino* 
an  extract  ot  chicory.  Chicory,  as  is  well  known,  is  much  used,  parti¬ 
cularly  by  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee 
and  the  root  is  extensively  grown  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  The' 
new  invention  referred  to  consists  in  extracting  the  essence  from  the 
Ciiiccrv  root,  and  in  utilizing  the  solid  residue  (in  the  same  way  as  is 
none  with  the  beetroot  after  the  sugar  has  been  extracted)  for  food  for 
ca  -tie.  I  he  samples  of  this  chicory  residue  which  were  exhibited  at 
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Bremen  attracted  some  notice  amongst  farmers,  but  it  is  stated  that  its 
nutritive  properties  are  not  so  great  as  those  of  the  beetroot  residue. 
The  price  of  the  former  is  somewhat  lower. 


X. — Horticulture. 


The  show  of  flowers,  plants,  and  fruit  was,  with  a  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  attended  exclusively  by  Bremen  and  Hamburg  exhibitors,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  more  in  the  light  of  a  local  exhibition. 
For  this  reason,  and  considering  also  that  this  section  was  one  of  only 
secondary  importance  for  agriculturists,  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  give 
an  account  of  the  different  specimens  of  horticultural  produce  exhibited 
at  Bremen.  It  may  merely  be  observed  that  the  flower  and  fruit 
section  formed  a  very  pretty  addition  to  the  general  show,  and  that  the 
well-known  partiality  of  all  classes  of  inhabitants,  more  especially  of 
this  city,  for  flowers  and  plants  (a  fact  rendered  evident  at  once  to  any 
stranger  by  merely  passing  through  a  few  suburban  streets)  made  it 
certain  that  a  fine  collection  would  be  exhibited,  notwithstanding  the 
rather  unfavourable  season  of  the  year. 

The  show  of  fresh  vegetables  was  a  very  poor  one  ;  on  the  other 
hand  there  were,  it  is  stated,  many  good  specimens  of  preserved  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  and  a  few  samples  of  wine,  which  had  been  contributed 
by  exhibitors  from  Austria  and  from  parts  of  Germany. 

XI. — Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements. 


This  section  of  the  Exhibition  was  very  numerously  attended,  viz., 
by  268  different  exhibitors,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  entries 
amounting  to  1,500.  Amongst  the  exhibitors  a  large  number 


were 


well-known  British  firms.  Arranged  according  to  their  respective 


Great  Britain 

•  •  •  • 

Exhibitors. 

44 

Germany 

•  •  •  • 

. .  291 

United  States  of  America  . . 

13 

Austria 

•  •  •  • 

11 

Denmark 

•  •  •  • 

5 

France 

•  •  •  • 

4 

Total 

•  •  *4 

»  4 

4  4 

..  268 

It  is  the  opinion  of  competent  authorities  that,  though  there  was 
no  really  important  new  invention*  amongst  the  machinery  and  imple¬ 
ments  on  view  at  Bremen,  most  of  the  best  existing  specialities  were 
represented,  and  that  the  entire  section  therefore  afforded  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  present  state  of  this  branch  of  manufacturing  industry.  It 
would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  description 
of  even  the  best  amongst  the  numerous  categories  of  objects  exposed  to 
view  in  this  portion  of  the  Bremen  show.  The  subjoined  statement 
(which  is  based  upon  a  report  on  this  especial  section  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Perels,  the  eminent  professor  of  agriculture  at 
■Vienna),  containing  an  enumeration  of  the  several  specialities  exhi¬ 
bited,  and  the  names  of  those  British  and  foreign  firms  which  contri¬ 
buted  specimens  most  worthy  of  notice  under  each  respective  category, 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  short 
report. 


*  With  one  exception. 
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A. —  Implements  used  for  tilling'  the  ground. 

(«)  Ploughs — 

Pansomes,  Sims  and  Head 
J.  and  F.  Howard  . . 

Eberhard  Brothers  . . 

Paul  Gross  . . 

H.  F.  Eckert  and  Co. 

P-  Sack  . 

E.  Ahlborn . 

C.  Behrendt. . 

C.  Knocke . 

G.  Sc’hweder 

P.  Werner . 

G.  A.  Markwardt  .. 

D.  Ban eke  . 

F.  Anderten 

C.  Anderten  . 

(6)  Other  Implements,  viz. :  Cultivators,  Rollers, 
Coleman  and  Moreton 
J.  and  F.  Howard  .. 

Corbett  and  Peele . 

E.  Ahlborn 

W.  Siedersleben  and  Co.  t. 

B.  — Steam  Ploughs. 

John  Fowler  and  Co. 

C.  Sowing  Machines,  and  Manure  Layers  and  Horse 
(«)  Broad  Sowing  Machines — 

James  Smyth  and  Son 

H.  F.  Eckert  . 

Edward  Drewitz 

A.  C.  Pasmussen  . . 

Harris  Manufacturing  Co. . . 

(b)  Drill  Sowing  Machines — 

Richard  Garret  and  Sons  . . 

Priest  and  Wool  nough  . 

F.  Zimmermann 

W.  Siedersleben  and  Co.  . . 

R.  Sack  . 

H.  F.  Eckert  . 

F.  Dehne  . 

Mackean  and  Co. 

Sack,  Richter  and  Co. 

J.  C.  Hartung  . 

Laas  and  Co. 

James  Smyth  and  Co . 

(c)  Dibble  Machines — 

J.  D.  Garrett  and  Sons 
W.  Siedersleben 

E.  Ahlborn . 

(d)  Potato  Drills — 

Richard  Garrett  and  Sons  .... 
TempelhofF . 

( e )  Manure  Strewers — 

F.  Zimmermann  and  Co.  . . 

(/)  Horse  Hoes  — 

Priest  and  Woolnough 

I5-  Bolte  . 

F.  Zimmermann  and  Co.  . . 

R.  Sach  . 

AY.  Siedersleben  and  Co.  . . 

D. — Mowing  Machines. 

C.  Peuther  and  Co.  . . 

Hanko  Brothers 
Schultz  Brothers 
W.  Siedersleben  and  Co.  . . 

F.  Zimmermann  and  Co.  .. 

A.  Breitenfeld  . 

Samuelson  aud  Co.  .. 


Ipswich 
London 
IJlm,  Germany 
Hohenheim,  Germany 
Berlin 
Plagwitz 
Hiidesheim 
Gross- Wanzleben 
Ottersleben 
Trebitz 
Camenz 
Zechin 
Hoya 
Tiindern 
Pinteln 
Turnip  and  Potato  Elevators- 
Chelmsford,  England 
London  „ 

Shrewsbury  ,, 

Hiidesheim,  Germany 
Bernburg 


1> 


1) 


1) 


)> 


j; 


Leeds,  England 
Hoes. 

Peasenhall,  England 
Berlin,  Germany 
Thorn  „ 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 
Jamesville,  Wisconsin 

Leiston,  England 
Kingston  „ 

Halle,  Germany 
Bernburg  „ 

Plagwitz  „ 

Berlin  „ 

Halberstadt  „ 

Breslau 
Cassel 
Langensalza  „ 

Heustadt  „ 
Peasenhall,  England 

Leiston,  England 
Bernburg,  Germany 
Hildersheim  „ 

Leiston,  England 
Dombrowka,  Germany 

Halle,  Germany 

Kingston,  England 
Halle,  Germany 
Plagwitz 
Bernburg 
Bernburg 


>> 


Neukoschiitz,  Germany 
Munster  ,, 

Bernburg  }J 

Bernburg 
Halle 

Berlin  ,, 

Banbury,  England 
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R.  Hornby  and  Sons 
Howard  Brothers  . . 

Burgess  and  Key  . . 

Houghton  and  Thompson  .. 

Brigham  and  Co. 

Richard  Bickerton  and  Co. 

Johnston  Harvester  and  Co. 

Adriancc  Platt  and  Co. 

D.  M.  Osborne  and  Co. 

Harris  Manufacturing  Co.  . . 

W.  A.  Wood 

Warder  Mitchell  and  Co.  . . 

Aultman  Miller  and  Co. 

Clipper,  Mower,  and  Reaper  Co. 

J.  F.  Seiberling  . .  , . 

E.  — Locomotive  Engines. 

(a)  Ordinary  Locomotive  Engines — 

Ransomes,  Sims  and  Head. . 

Clayton  and  Shuttleworth  . . 

R,  Garrett  and  Sons 
Marshall  and  Sons 
Brown  and  May 
Iron  Works  Co. 

R.  Wolf 
B.  Meyer 
Giffhorn  and  Borman 

(b)  Locomotive  Engines  for  burning  straw,  &c. — 
Ransomes,  Sims  and  Head. . 

Ruston,  Proctor  and  Co.  . .  , . 

(c)  Portable  Engines— 

Davy,  Paxman  and  Co. 

(d)  Street  Locomotives — 

Aveling  and  Porter 
John  Fowler  nd  Co. 

F.  — Thrashing  and  Cleaning  Machines. 

(a)  Lever  Thrashing  Machines — 

H.  Lang 

Klemm  Brothers 

E.  Ahlborn  . . 

(b)  Steam  Thrashing  Machines — 

Robey  and  Co. 

Willsher  and  Co.  . . 

Clayton  and  Shuttleworth  . . 

Ruston,  Proctor  and  Co.  . . 

Marshall,  Sons  and  Co. 

R.  Garrett  and  Sons 
Hornsby  and  Sons  . . 

Iron  Works  Co. 

Ransomes,  Sims  and  Head. . 

{c )  Sorting  and  Cleaning  Machines — 

Julius  Caron  and  Co. 

Corbet  and  Peele  . . 

Lhuillier 
Josef  Pernollet 
Harter,  sen.  . . 

Ransomes,  Sims  and  Head  . . 

Rainforth  and  Son  . . 

G.  — Various  other  kinds  of  Machines  or  Implements, 

Straw  Cutting  Machines — 

Richmond  and  Chandler  ..  . .  .. 

Root  Washing  Machines — 

Richmond  and  Chandler  . .  . .  . . 

Potato  Sorters  — 

H.  F.  Eckert  and  Co. 

Straw-ma  Sowing  Machines — 

G.  0.  Gooday  . .  . .  •  •  •  > 

Horse  Rakes  and  Hay  Turners — 

W.  N.  Nicholson  and  Son  . . 

[1.38] 


)) 


Grantham,  England 
Bedford 
London 
Carlisle 
Berwick 
Berwick 
Brookport,  New  York 
New  York,  U.S.  of  America 
New  York 
Jamesville 
Hoosick  Falls 
Springfield 
Akron  (Ohio) 

New  York 
Akron  (Ohio) 


ff 

ff 


ff 


Of 

ff 


Of 


Ipswich,  England 
Lincoln  „ 

Leiston  „ 

Gainsborough  „ 

Devizes 
Reading 

Buckan,  Germany 
Aerzen  (Hanover)  Germany 
Wolfenbiittel 


)> 

ff 


Of 


Ipswich,  England 
Lincoln 


Of 


Colchester,  England 

Rochester,  England 
Leeds  ,, 


Mannheim,  Germany 
Eckernforde 
Hildesheim 


ff 

ff 


ff 

Of 


Lincoln,  England 
Braintree 
Lincoln 
Lincoln  „ 
Gainsborough  „ 
Leiston 
Grantham 
Reading 
Ipswich 


Of 

ff 

ff 

ff 


Prague,  Austria 
Shrewsbury,  England 
Dijon,  France 
Paris  „ 
Bar-sur-Aube,  France 
Ipswich,  England 
Lincoln  „ 
viz. : — 

Salford,  England 
Salford,  England 
Berlin,  Germany 
Stanstead,  England 
Newark,  England 

v 
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liansomes,  Sims  and  Head  . 
Weeding  Machines — 

A.  Ingermann 
Milk  Coolers — • 

Lawrence  and  Co.  . . 

Lefeld  and  Lentsch 
Butter  Machines — 

Lefeld  and  Lentsch 
Creaming  Machines — 

Lefeld  and  L  ntsch 

Apparatus  for  lessening  the  strain  upon 
Schwank  and  Fehrmann  . . 

H. — Machines  for  preparation  of  Peat  Fuel. 
Canal  Construction  Company 
H.  Clayton,  Son  and  Howlett 
L.  Lucht 

Grotjahn  and  Piean 
C.  Dietrich 
Cohen  and  Maritz 


. .  Ipswich,  England 

. .  Koldmoos,  Germany 

. .  London,  England 
. .  Schoningen,  Germany 

. .  Schoningen  „ 

Schoningen  „ 

Horses- 

. .  Berlin  „ 

. .  Oldenburg,  Germany 
. .  London,  England 
. .  Colberg,  Germany 

. .  Berlin  „ 

. .  Hamburgh  „ 

. .  Hanover  ,, 


N 


XII. — Representation  oe  the  Results  oe  Scientieic  Investi¬ 
gations  and  Studies  with  Reeerence  to  Agricultural 
Pursuits. 


The  idea  of  according  a  place  in  a  public  exhibition  to  matters 
relating  more  especially  to  the  different  branches  of  agricultural  science, 
which  in  their  entirety  are  of  such  vital  importance  to  rational  agricul¬ 
turists,  was,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  carried  into  effect  for  the  first  time 
at.  Bremen.  Though,  according  to  the  opinion  of  competent  persons, 
this  section  of  the  Bremen  Exhibition  would  doubtless  have  been 
rendered  still  more  generally  instructive  and  interesting  by  a  more 
general  participation,  and  by  a  somewhat  clearer  arrangement  of  the 
whole,  it  is  readily  allowed  by  such  persons  that  much  praise  is  due  to 
the  ’  Exhibition  committee  ”  for  initiating  and  carrying  out  so  ably 
this  portion  of  the  undertaking,  and  many  thanks  should  also  be 
rendered  to  all  those  public  and  private  scientific  establishments,  and 
to  those  individuals  who  contributed  the  many  interesting  objects  and 
otliei  matters  to  this  section,  which  bore  testimony  to  the  persevering 
diligence  and  disinterested  trouble  of  the  respective  exhibitors. 

Ihe  four  principal  points  which  were  kept  in  view  by  the  persons 
who  framed  the  plan  to  be  carried  out  by  this  section  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

Firstly,  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  all  persons  interested  in  ao-ricul- 
tural  pursuits  of  viewing  the  different  kinds  of  instruments,  &c&,  used 

£i£i  ic  ultui  til  chemists  in  investigating  the  l&ws  which  regulate  the 
maintenance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
geological  science,  as  also  so  far  as  practicable  the  results  hitherto 
attained  by  such  investigations. 

Secondly,  to  exhibit  in  a  clearly-arranged  plan  the  means  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  use  m  the  higher,  middle,  and  lower  class  schools  for  teaching 
the  several  branches  of  natural  science. 

Thiidl) ,  to  exhibit  to  agriculturists  a  collection  of  the  newest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  agricultural  literature  ;  and, 

Fourthly,  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  persons  manufacturing  instru¬ 
ments  and  other  objects  used  in  scientific  agricultural  investigations 
lor  entering  into  public  competition. 

Amongst  the  exhibitors  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  this  section 
s  mulct  aboi  e  ail  be  mentioned  fourteen  of  the  thirty-nine  agricultural 
experimental  stations  ( Yersuchs-stationen )  now  established  in  different 
paits  of  Germany  for  the  object  of  scientific  research  into  matters 
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affecting  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  authorities  of  these  several 
establishments  had  aimed  at  offering  to  the  public  visiting  the  Bremen 
show  a  review  of  their  literary  productions,  of  the  instruments  and 
different  kinds  of  apparatus  employed  in  their  chemical  and  analytical 
investigations,  as  also  in  their  meteorological,  geological,  and  physio¬ 
logical  studies,  and  likewise  of  the  results  attained  thereby.  The 
establishments  rep  resented  at  Bremen  were  those  of  Bonn,  Gottingen, 
AViesbaden,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Tharandt,  Darmstadt,  Hohenheim,  Halle, 
Popplesdorf,  Pommeritz,  Dobeln,  Altmarschen,  and  liufade  (in  Alsace). 

The  means  and  systems  of  education  for  persons  of  all  ages  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  were  exhibited  in  several  systematically- 
arranged  collections  of  models,  and  graphic  statements  by  the  directors 
of  the  agricultural  and  higher  class  technical  schools  at  Berlin,  Gottin¬ 
gen,  Jena,  Vienna,  ITohenstein,  and  other  towns,  as  also  by  a  number 
of  men  of  agricultural  science  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 

The  literary  contributions,  viz.,  books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  exhibited  by 
German  booksellers  were  very  numerous.  In  addition  to  these  there 
was  a  large  collection  of  graphical  representations  of  agricultural 
matters,  statistics,  tables,  &c.,  which  had  been  placed  on  view  by  some 
of  the  first  agricultural  authorities  and  learned  societies  of  this  country, 
and  by  several  private  individuals. 

A  large  and  good  collection  of  instruments  was  exhibited  by  Ger¬ 
man  manufacturers. 

The  first  prizes  in  this  section  (consisting  in  a  certain  number  of 
gold  medals)  were  awarded  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

One  to  the  “  Beal  School”  at  Bremen,  for  the  best  representation 
of  the  means  and  system  of  education. 

One  to  Professor  Dr.  Orth,  at  Berlin,  for  the  best  systematically- 
arranged  statements,  showing  the  results  of  geognostical  investigations 
made  by  him. 

One  to  Professor  C.  Bopp,  at  Stuttgardt,  for  an  excellent  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  means  employed  in  agricultural  education. 

One  to  Messrs.  A\riegandt,  Hempel,  and  Parey  (booksellers  at 
Berlin),  for  a  collection  of  150  new  publications  on  matters  relating  to 
agriculture ;  and 

One  to  Messrs.  Schmidt  and  Haensch,  at  Berlin,  for  the  best  col¬ 
lection  of  instruments  comprised  in  this  section. 

Appendix. 

List  of  British  exhibitors  who  obtained  prizes  at  the  International 


Agricultural  Exhibition  at  Bremen 

in  1S74 

Section  of  Exhibition  and  Name  of 

British  Exhibitor. 

Nature  of  Animal  or 
object  exhibited. 

Nature  of  Prize 
obtained. 

1.  Horses —Nil. 

2.  Cattle— 

J.  Brown,  Hull . 

H.  Knowles,  Hull  . 

H.  J.  Smith,  Hull  . 

W.  Farthing,  Stowey  Court  . 

i*  >> 

3.  Sheep — 

Lord  Walsingham,  Merton  Hall  . 

,,  »> 

**  >» 

Shorthorn  bull  . 

11  ...  ... 

11  *•* 
Devon  cow  . 

11 

Southdown  ram  . 

11 

n  •••  *•* 

First  prize 

Second  ,, 

Third  ,, 

First  ,, 

Second  ,, 

First  prize 

11  11 

Second  ,, 

11  H 

ii  ••• 

Southdown  sheep  . 

11  It 

First  ,, 

n  n  ••• 

Lord  Sondes,  Elmliam  Hall  . 

R.  and  i.  Russell,  Horton  Kirby 

>>  >>  . 

11 

11 

11  ... 
Hampsliiredown  ram 

11 

11  11 

Second  , , 

Third  ,, 

First  ,, 

Third  ,, 

.t 
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Section  of  Exhibition  and  Name  of 
British  Exhibitor. 


Th.  Fulcher,  Elmham  ... 
R.  Swan  wick,  Cirencester 
Th.  Fulcher,  Elmham  ... 


33 

5) 


33 

33 


33  n  •••  ••• 

R.  Swanwick,  Cirencester  ' 

R.  and  I.  Russell,  Horton  Kirby 
Th.  Fulcher,  Elmham . 

4.  Pigs — ” 

R.  E.  Duckering  and  Sons,  Northorpe 


33 

33 

33 

33 

3  3 


5) 

33 

n 

33 


R.  Swanwick,  Cirencester 


33 
5? 
3  3 
33 
33 


n 

33 


3  3 
33 


5.  Rabbits— Nil. 

6.  Poultry — Nil. 

7.  Bees — Nil. 

8.  Forest  Culture,  &c. — Nil. 

9.  Agricultural  Produce  and  Manufactures— 

J.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  London 

W.  Lawrence  and  Co.,  London  ...  ! 

10.  Horticulture — Nil. 

11.  Machinery  and  Implements — 

J.  Fowler  and  Co.,  Leeds  . 

33  )}  •••  •••  • 

R.  Garrett  and  Sons,  Saxmundkam  ... 

Burgess  and  Keys,  London  . 

Houghton  and  Thompsen,  Carlisle  .!!  * 

Nicholson,  Newark  . 

Maldon  Iron  Works  Company,  Maldon 
Ruston,  Proctor  and  Co.,  Lincoln 

Penney  and  Co.,  Lincoln  . 

Richmond  and  Chandler,  Salford  ...  ’ 

Reading  Iron  Works  Company,  Reading 

Brown  and  May,  Devizes  ...  ... 

G.  O.  Gooday,  Stanstead 
Samuelson  and  Co.,  Banbury  ... 

J.  B.  Brown,  London . 

Davey,  Paxman,  and  Co.,  Colchester  ’’  ’] 

Wurr  and  Lewis,  London  ...  ... 

\ 

J.  and  F.  Howard,  London 

Webb  and  Son,  Stowmarket 

J.  Burt  and  Co.,  Glasgow  .  ’’ 

Woods,  Cockeredge,  and  Co.,  Stowmarket... 
W.  Rainforth  and  Co.,  Lincoln  ... 

J.  Smyth  and  Sons,  Peasenhall 
Marshall,  Son  and  Co.,  Gainsborough 
Clayton,  Shuttle  worth,  and  Co.,  Lincoln  .! 

Bamlett,  Thirsk . . 

Ch.  Burrett,  Thetford . 

Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Head,  Ipswich 

Wilsher  and  Co.,  London  . . 

R.  Hornsby  and  Sons,  Grantham  ”.’  " 

E.  R.  and  T.  Turner,  Ipswich  ... 

Reuben,  Hunt  and  Tawell,  England  ... 

J.  Pickering,  Globe  Works,  Stockton-on-Tees 
Coleman,  Martin,  Chelmsford... 

H.  Clayton,  Sons  and  Howlett,  London 

12.— Matters  of  Scientific  Research— Nil. 


Nature  of  Animal  or 
object  exhibited. 


Oxfordshiredown  sheep 
Cots  wold  ram ... 


33 

33 


Cotswold  sheep 


Hampshiredown  sheep 
Oxfordshiredown  ram 


Impr.  Lincoln  boar 


Impr.  Lincoln  sow 

33 

Berkshire  boar 
Berkshire  sow 


Ammonia  guano 
Cooling  apparatus 


Steam  plough . 

33  •••  •••  •• 

Collection  of  machines 
Mowing  machine  ...  .  .. 
Grass  mowing  machine 
Hay  making  machine 
Food  preparing  machine  .. 
Locomotives  and  combined 
thrashing  machine 

Sorting  cylinder  . 

Food  preparing  machine  .. 
Thrashing  machine,  locomo¬ 
tive  and  stationary  engines 

Locomotives . 

Straw  roof  sowing  machine... 

Mo  ;ving  machines  . 

Galvanized  zinc  wire  nets  ... 
Transp.  steam  engine 
Hand  machine  for  working 
wood 

Implements  for  cultivation 
of  the  soil 


33 

33 


33 

33 


Food  preparing  machine  .. 

Implements . 

Sowing  machine  ...  .! 

Locomotive  engine . 

Steam  thrashing  machine  .. 

Mowing  machine  . 

Locomotives  and  thrashing 
machines 

Agricultural  machinery 
Thrashing  machinery 
Agricultural  machinery 

*3  3) 

Elevators  . 

33  •••  ••• 

Cultivators  . 

Peat  and  brick  compressing 
machines 


Nature  of  Prize 
obtained. 


Third  Prize 
Second  ,, 

3  3  33 

Third  „ 
First  ,, 
Second  ,, 
Third 
First 


33 

Second 


First  prize 
Third 
First 


33 

33 

33 

33 


33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


3  3  3  3 

Second  ,, 


Silver  medal 


3000  marks 
1000  „ 

Gold  medal 
Honourable  mention 

ii 

Silver  medal 


Gold 


Silver 

33 

33 


33 

33 


33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

•3 

33 


3  3 

Bronze 
Silver 
Bronze 

Gold  „ 

Honourable  mention 


Silver  medal 

Bronze 

)) 

Silver 

3) 

Gold 

33 

33 

3  3 

Bronze 

)  > 

Silver 

33 

Gold 

Silver 

S3 

33 

33 

33 

33 

Bronze 

33 

Honourable  mention 
Silver  medal 
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Supplementary  'Report  by  Consul  Annesley  on  the  Trade  of  Hamburgh 

in  1873. 

Although  the  information  contained  in  the  statistical  tables  pub¬ 
lished  annually  by  the  Hamburgh  Government  is  copious  and  minute, 
and  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  the  view  which  it  presents  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  city,  the  completion  and  publication  is 
unfortunately  so  long  delayed  that  the  details  lose  the  greater  part  of 
their  value.  As  the  tables  have  not  yet  left  the  press  I  am,  as  on 
former  occasions,  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  (Statistical  Depart¬ 
ment  for  earlier  information  than  would  otherwise  have  been  available. 

The  wide-spread  disturbance  that  followed  the  financial  crisis  in 
Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  1873  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
trade  of  Hamburgh,  although  its  greatest  force  was  expended  else¬ 
where.  It  will  accordingly  be  found  by  the  following  tables  that 
there  was  a  decrease  of  about  6,500,000/.  sterling  in  the  value  of  the 
imports  received  by  sea,  balanced,  however,  to  some  extent  by  those 
from  the  interior  of  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe,  which  were 
nearly  3,000,000/.  above  those  of  1872,  while  the  value  of  the  total 
receipts  by  sea  and  land  exceeded  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years 
by  more  than  20  per  cent. 

A. — Total  Net  Weight  of  Imports,  1869-73. 


Year. 

By  Sea. 

By  Land  and  Liver. 

Total. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1869 

31,703,914 

25,821,387 

57,525,301 

1870 

29,245,704 

23,631,946 

52,877,650 

1871 

43,714,437 

24,471,884 

68,186,321 

1872 

47,161,864 

25,925,239 

73,087,103 

1873 

40,875,135 

27,774,063 

68,849,198 

The  value  of  the  goods  imported  in  the  above  period  is  given  below, 
reduced  into  sterling. 

B. — Value  of  Imports,  1863-73. 


Year. 

By  Sea. 

By  Land  and  Liver. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1869 

36,925,300 

26,461,800 

6 3,387,100 

1870 

29,786,100 

24,974,900 

54,761,000 

1871  .. 

55,686,800 

33,682,690 

89,369,490 

1872  .. 

64,035,690 

35,580,250 

99,615,940 

1873  .. 

57,605,250 

38,398,066 

96,003,316 

Imports  in  1873.  Origin,  Weight,  and  Value  of  Goods,  including  Bullion. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  general  character  of  the  goods 
received,  and  also  their  home  or  foreign  origin.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  decrease  already  alluded  to  in  the  value  of  the  sea-borne  trade, 
as  compared  with  1872,  was  confined  to  raw  materials  and  yarns,  in 
which  there  was  a  diminution  of  5,300,000/. ;  textile  fabrics,  in  which 
the  difference  amounted  to  300,0001, ;  and  bullion,  which  figured  at 
about  3,700,000?.  lower  than  in  the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  an  increase  of  about  2,500,000/.  in  colonial  and  other 
produce;  202,000/.  in  building  materials  and  fuel;  and  about  70,000/. 
in  manufactures  other  than  textile. 
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E. — Imports  by  Sea,  allowing  Countries  whence  received  in  1873. 


Whence  received. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Transatlantic  countries — 

Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay 

213,719 

261,445 

Brazil 

784,515 

2,693,189 

Chile  and  Peru 

965,189 

1,097,652 

China 

55,451 

272.216 

East  Coast  of  Africa 

42,822 

177,815 

West  „ 

143,549 

130,611 

East  Indies. . 

535,236 

344,875 

Mexico 

280,138 

236,102 

South  Sea  Islands . . 

425,008 

220,140 

United  States 

2,523,032 

4,626,953- 

Y enezuela  . . 

268,139 

991,089 

West  Indies,  British 

56,316 

38,929 

„  Foreign 

301,741 

644,894 

Other  countries 

630,651 

771,011 

Total  Transatlantic  countries 

7,225,539 

12,506,921 

European  countries — 

Belgium 

431,747 

763,713 

Denmark  . . 

35,745 

35,480 

France 

798,898 

1,717,052 

Germany  . . 

591,137 

895,757 

Great  Britain 

24,535,179 

32,202,374 

Holland 

655,384 

1,422  391 

Italy  . 

373,083 

303,482 

Russia,  Black  Sea  . . 

155,448 

61,446 

„  Northern  ports  . . 

118,749 

54,175 

Spain  and  Portugal 

547,439 

716,291 

Sweden  and  Norway 

808,367 

786,107 

Turkey,  Greece,  &c. 

83,518 

78,012 

Other  countries 

78,476 

291,685 

Vi&Altona.. 

4,436,426 

6,670,364 

Total  European  countries. . 

33,649,596 

45,038,329 

„  Transatlantic  „ 

7,225,539 

12,506,921 

„  imports  by  sea 

40,875,135 

57,605,250 

The  proportion  of  the  foregoing  imports  which  was  received  from 
the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  As  compared 
with  the  year  1S72  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  above 
5,500,000/.  ;  but  as  the  total  amount  exceeded  the  average  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  five  years  by  about  3,500,000/.,  it  is  clear  that  the  recent  increase 
of  German  shipping  has  not  as  yet  had  the  effect  of  diverting  to  itself 
the  large  amount  of  colonial  and  other  produce  that  reaches  Germany 
via  England.  The  decrease  was  principally  confined  to  raw  materials, 
viz.,  cotton,  hemp,  silk,  wool,  and  shoddy ;  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen 
yarns  ;  pig  iron,  copper,  and  hides.  The  increase  was  chiefly  observable 
in  coffee,  cocoa,  slates,  and  cotton,  linen  and  woollen  fabrics. 
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F. — Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  1S73. 


Description. 


)> 


Articles  of  food — 

Coffee . 

Cocoa,  ..  ..  . 

Spices  ..  ..  . .  , .  , . 

Sugar  and  Molasses 
Tea  . .  . . 

Wine,  spirits,  and  beer 
Other  articles  . . 

Building  materials  and  fuel — 

Cement  . .  . .  . 

Fire  bricks  . 

Slates  ..  ..  . «  « *  # . 

Coals  and  coke  . . 

Other  articles  . . 

Raw  materials  and  partly  manufactured  goods- 

Cotton . 

Hemp . 

Silk,  raw  and  twisted  . . 

Shoddy  . 

Wool . 

Cotton  yarn  and  twist . 

W  oollen 
Linen 
Copper 

Pig  iron . 

Other  metals 
Drugs  and  chemicals  . . 

Dyewoods  and  dyeing  materials 
Wrought  iron  and  steel 
Iron  and  tin  plate,  wire,  &c.  . . 

Rails  and  coarse  ironware 
Fine  ironware,  cutlery,  &c. 

Machinery  . 

Hides  and  skins 
Other  articles  . . 

Manufactures — 

Cotton 

Linen,  half-linen,  and  sailcloth 
Silk  and  half-silk 
Woollen  and  half-woollen 
Other  textile  fabrics  . . 

Other  manufactures — 

Pottery,  porcelain,  and  table  glass 
Leather  and  leather  ware 
Oils,  vegetable  and  mineral  . . 

Other  articles  . . 

Coin  and  bullion 


Total 

Of  which  in  German  ships 
„  Foreign  „ 


Weight. 


Cwt. 

239,695 

20,435 

37,169 

99,494 

24,035 

41,001 

573,543 

380,918 

225,559 

572,793 

15,689,369 

124,144 

293,200 

1,846 

1,431 

5,441 

93,875 

253,408 

92,196 

55,184 

103,644 

1,725,327 

57,524 

419,023 

102,971 

493,130 

86,501 

317,489 

47,188 

488,469 

133,425 

585,734 

128,482 

188,221 

2,796 

170,828 

11,094 

137,139 

85,899 

223,889 

199,724 

1,946 


24,535,179 


5,615,093 

18,920,086 


Value. 


£ 

1,121,528 

145,936 

147,807 

94,038 

56,383 

79,111 

641,632 

58,792 

19,8S5 

119,618 

1,080,487 

16.183 

993,597 

4,238 

167,648 

16,004 

968,788 

2,492,768 

1,551,038 

392,617 

490,704 

617,923 

200,240 

766,342 

478,444 

422,812 

133,724 

346,151 

235,457 

1.188.159 
853,049 
922,447 

1,456,881 

694,522 

210,809 

3,375,667 

163,719 

139,134 

557,169 

378,155 

1,064,607 

7.338.160 


32,202,374 


5,652,77 6 
26,548,598 


The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  lor  the  last  five  years  under  the  leading  divisions,  indicating 
the  general  character  of  the  goods  : — 
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Gr. — Comparison  of  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  18(39-73. 


Description. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Articles  of  consumption  . 

Building  materials  and  fuel 

Raw  materials,  yarns,  &c . 

Textile  fabrics  . 

Other  manufactures . 

Coin  and  bullion  . 

£ 

1,068,562 

649,229 

11,320,086 

5,154,682 

1,634,714 

462,374 

£ 

1,146,048 

626,434 

9,550,308 

3,707,482 

1,418,602 

821,837 

£ 

1,754,371 

919,609 

14,244,159 

5,718,488 

2,185,652 

11,263,958 

£ 

1,980,910 

1,128,200 

15,719,090 

6,173,050 

2,369,750 

10,493,890 

£ 

2,286,435 

1,294,965 

13,242.151 

5,901,598 

2,139,065 

7,338,160 

Total . 

20,289,647 

17,269,711 

36,086,237 

37,864,890 

32,202,374 

The  imports  from  the  Upper  Elbe  continue  comparatively  small, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  competing  with  the  railways  from  the  interior, 
and  the  frequent  delays  which  occur  through  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream.  The  following  statement  shows  the  weight  and  value  of  the 
principal  articles  received,  the  total  of  which  was  very  slightly  above 
the  average  of  the  previous  five  years. 


IT. — Imports  from  the  Upper  Elbe  in  1873. 


Description. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Wood,  including  fuel 

Cwts. 

1,693,963 

£ 

244,182 

Bricks,  stone,  coal,  &c.  . . 

1,201,743 

49,239 

Grain,  seed,  oil  cake,  &c. 

1,065,025 

610,429 

Manufactured  goods  in  cases 

248,483 

237,894 

Other  articles 

2,532,114 

1,606,614 

lotal  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

6,741,328 

2,748,358 

Export  Trade  by  Sea. 

The  value  of  the  goods  shipped  from  Hamburgh  (mostly  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  south  of  Europe,  and  North  and  South  America) 
is  not  given  in  the  statistical  tables,  but  as  the  weight  is  stated,  an 
approximation  can  be  made  to  the  present  value  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  increase  of  the  exports  has  kept  pace  with  the  imports.  In 
the  year  1856,  when  the  export  duty  was  abolished,  the  weight  of  the 
exports  was  3,017,000  cwts,,  with  an  estimated  value  of  5,500,000 and 
as  they  have,  since  then,  increased  nearly  five-fold,  their  value,  when 
the  increased  cost  of  everything  is  taken  into  account,  cannot  be  less 
than  30,000,0002. 

The  general  character  of  the  exports  is  thus  stated 
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Exports  from  Hamburgh  by  Sea. 


Description. 

1872. 

1873. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Articles  of  food  . . 

6,469,439 

7,268,355 

Building  materials  and  fuel  . . 

1,034,278 

832,660 

Eaw  materials  . . 

4,173,514 

4,211,503 

Textile  fabrics  . .  . « 

412,557 

399,439 

Other  manufactures 

1,479,539 

1,486,737 

Coin  and  bullion 

3,957 

1,957 

Tetal  . 

13,573,284 

14,200,651 

The  countries  to  which  these  goods  were  shipped  are  thus  speci¬ 
fied  : — 


Whither  exported. 

1872. 

1873. 

Australia  and  South  Seas 

Asia  ..  , 

Africa  . . 

North  America . . 

South  America,  west  coast 
,,  ,,  east  ,,  , .  , , 

West  Indies 

Europe,  excluding  Germany  . . 

Other  German  ports  . . 

Total  . 

Cwts. 

49,608 

384,721 

215,142 

1,137,084 

766,443 

1,165,923 

330,123 

8,652,453 

871,787 

Cwts. 

34,180 

364,268 

155,431 

1,130,162 

604,612 

1,091,404 

272,557 

9, 927,994 
620,043 

13,573,284 

14,200,651 

The  shipments  to  British  ports  were  as  follows: — 

1872. 

1873. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Australia  and  New  Zealand 
East  Indies 

West  Indies  and  British  Guiana] 
Cape  and  west  coast  of  Africa 
British  North  America  . . 

Other  colonies 

Total  « •  *  *  •  •  < 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

6,659,508 

7,182,468 

28,788 

20,342 

91,755 

67,337 

7,008 

8,854 

206,375 

141,787 

32,554 

29,500 

5,557 

3,027 

7,031,545 

7,453,315 

The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  showed  an  improvement  of 
aboye  26,000  tons  upon  the  previous  year,  and  were  as  follows : — 
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Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872  and  1873. 


Description. 


Articles  of  consumption — 

Coffee 
Cocoa 

Sugar  and  molasses 
Tea 

Tobacco  and  cigars 
Fruit,  vegetables,  and  potatoes 
Wine,  spirits,  and  beer 
Wheat  . . 

Barley 

Oats,  beans,  and  hops 
Flour 

Cattle  and  sheep 
Fresh  meat 

Salted  and  smoked  meat 
Butter  and  eggs 
Other  articles  of  consumption 
Building  materials  and  fuel 
Baw  materials — 

Dyewoods  and  dyeing  materials 
Drugs  and  chemicals  . . 

Lead  and  zinc  . . 

Other  metals  and  ores  . . 

Hides,  dry  and  salted  . . 

Calf  and  other  skins  . . 

Leather  . . 

Bones  and  horns 
Manure  salt 

Cow  and  horse  hair,  bristles,  &c. 

Tar  and  oils 
Clover  and  other  seeds 
Oil  cake  . . 

Bags  . 

Wool  and  shoddy 
Woollen  and  other  yarns 
Other  raw  materials 
Textile  fabrics — 

Silk  goods 

Woollen  and  lialf-tvoollen  goods 
Cotton  ,, 

Linen  „ 

Other  textile  fabrics 
Other  manufactures — 

Wooden  wares,  toys,  &c. 

Leather  and  India-rubber  wares 
Paper  and  papier  mache 
Glass,  porcelain,  and  pottery  . . 

Iron  and  metal  wares 
Sewing  and  other  machines  . . 
Pianofortes  and  musical  instruments 
Candles,  soap  and  perfumery  . . 
Other  manufactured  goods 
Coin  and  bullion  . , 


>> 

)) 


Total 


1872. 


1873. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


7,601 

5,540 

339,641 

1,795 

11,901 

649,223 

189,292 

233,268 

1,212,491 

198.457 

358,936 

258,745 

31,444 

195,893 

195,013 

117,636 

56,329 


10.625 

2,633 

958,086 

1,955 

13,915 

1,010,516 

235,198 

121,927 

633,614 

115,709 

439,021 

445,883 

46,449 

302,792 

211,892 

182,764 

172,344 


43,690 
98,720 
106,718 
99,620 
4  4,844 
15,120 
10,382 
13,502 
939,244 
30,349 
150,979 
137,004 
61,843 
33,197 
120,655 
45,396 
112,901 


60.134 

97,205 

117,381 

109.464 
37,925 
18,412 

8,316 

7,324 

717,623 

22,768 

123,952 

134,179 

33,408 

32,552 

136,568 

42,690 

104.464 


3,310 

82,760 

33,643 

8,754 

4,023 


3.128 

77,615 

38,216 

7,080 

5,625 


131,821 

12,441 

37,532 

67,834 

31.608 

17,275 

10,388 

6,307 

73,636 

2,805 


80,525 

15,191 

41,031 

87,771 

25,497 

25,650 

13,693 

6,182 

43,844 

1,462 


6,659,508 


7,182,468 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Description. 

1872. 

1873. 

Articles  of  consumption 

•  • 

Cv>ts. 

4,006,879 

Cwts. 

4,732,979 

Building  materials,  &c. 

•  • 

56,329 

172,344 

Raw  materials  . . 

«  0 

2,064,163 

1,804,365 

Textile  fabrics  . . 

•  • 

132,490 

131,664 

Other  manufactures 

•  • 

396,842 

339,654 

Coin  and  bullion 

•  • 

2,805 

1,462 

Total  ••  ••  ••  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

6,659,508 

7,182,468 

Marine  Insurance. — Marine  Insurance  has  for  many  years  past  been 
carried  on  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  following  statement  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  local  companies,  private  underwriters,  and  the  agents  of 
foreign  companies,  will  show  the  increase  of  this  branch  of  enterprize 
during  the  last  six  years  : — 


Marine  Insurance  at  Hamburgh,  1868-1873. 


Year. 

By  Hamburgh 
Companies. 

By  private  Under¬ 
writers  and  Agents. 

Total. 

1868  .. 

£ 

46,266,369 

£ 

9,177,274 

£ 

55,443,643 

1869  .. 

48,777,024 

9,980,748 

58,757,772 

1870  .. 

49,722,378 

12,939,985 

62,662,368 

1871 

64,954,800 

18,923,528 

83,878.328 

1872  .. 

73,778,116 

27,769,304 

101,547,420 

89,015,708 

1873  .. 

61,233,733 

27,781,975 

The  following  particulars  are  furnished  respecting  the  business  done 
by  the  local  companies  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table : — 


Marine  Insurance  by  Hamburgh  Companies,  1868-1873. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Companies. 

Capital 
paid  up. 

Value 

Insured. 

Compensation 

Paid. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

1863  . 

23 

£ 

255,349 

£ 

46,266,369 

£ 

404,584 

£ 

87,000 

£ 

1869  . 

25 

267,704 

48,777,024 

493,476 

21,128 

.  •  • 

1870  . 

23 

247,704 

49,722,378 

558,464 

62,481 

1871  . 

22 

255,407 

64,954,800 

575,084 

730,567 

24,222 

1372  . 

23 

240,459 

246,121 

73,778,116 

... 

87,430 

1873  . 

21 

61,233,733 

... 

... 

... 

Ocean  Steamers. — Hothwithstanding  the  generally  unfavourable  state 
of  trade  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  the  report  of  the  Hamburgh- 
American  Steam  Shipping  Company  for  1873  is  satisfactory.  A  dividend 
of  12  per  cent,  was  declared  upon  the  paid-up  capital  of  about  52o,000Z., 
and  the  shares  stood  at  136  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  temporary 
appearance  of  cholera  at  this  port  in  the  summer,  followed  by  the 
financial  crisis  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  affected  the  chief 
source  of  revenue,  by  checking  emigration,  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
but  the  cargoes  carried  throughout  the  year  were  large  and  freights 
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profitable.  The  line  to  New  York  continues  to  be  the  chief  sphere  of 
the  Company’s  operations,  and  fifty-two  regular  and  seven  extra 
steamers  were  despatched  to  that  port  during  the  year.  The  pay¬ 
ments  received  for  the  transmission  of  the  mails  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  Australian  mails,  via  San  Francisco,  have 
considerably  increased,  the  recent  reduction  in  the  postage  having  thus 
proved  profitable  to  all  concerned. 

The  line  to  Havana  and  New  Orleans  has  been  given  up,  after 
ineffectual  attempts  for  the  last  seven  years  to  render  it  profitable. 

The  line  to  the  West  Indies  and  Aspinwall  has  also  been  hitherto 
unsuccessful,  but  as  new  arrangements  have  been  made  and  a  rival 
company  has  withdrawn  from  the  field,  the  Directors  hope  that  success 
will  eventually  crown  this  branch  of  their  enterprise. 

The  Company’s  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-one  first  class  vessels  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  those  required  for  the  transport  of 
coal  and  the  local  passenger  traffic. 

The  passengers  carried  during  the  last  two  years  were  thus  dis¬ 
tributed  : — 


Passengers. 

1873. 

1874. 

To  Yew  York  .. 

42,931 

36,626 

From  ,, 

9,317 

10,512 

To  Havana  and  West  Indies  . . 

4,105 

2,014 

2,623 

From  „  „ 

1,147 

Total  . . 

58,367 

50,908 

The  Eagle  line  of  the  Transatlantic  Steam  Shipping  Company 
opened  direct  communication  between  this  port  and  New  York  last 
autumn,  but  has,  unfortunately,  had  to  contend  with  the  depression 
of  American  trade,  as  well  as  those  accidents  by  sea  to  which  new  lines 
seem  especially  exposed.  The  consequence  of  these  unfavourable 
circumstances,  combined  with  the  falling-off  in  emigration,  has  been  a 
great  fall  in  the  value  of  the  shares,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
stood  at  61,  and  have  since  gone  down  to  25. 

The  South  American  Steam  Shipping  Company’s  line  to  Brazil  and 
the  River  Plate  not  only  suffered  in  common  with  other  lines  from 
the  high  price  of  coals,  but  also  from  the  failure  of  most  of  the 
attempts  to  found  German  colonies  in  Brazil,  which  has  materially 
checked  the  passenger  traffic.  Although  the  cargoes  carried  were  pro¬ 
fitable,  the  directors  were  not  only  unable  to  declare  any  dividend,  but 
record  a  loss  of  about  10,000/.  on  the  business  of  the  year.  The 
steamers  of  the  Company  were  increased  to  six  during  the  year,  and 
completed  fifteen  voyages  to  South  America,  carrying  about  22.600 
tons  of  cargo,  which  yielded  a  freight  of  63,838/.  against  50,972/.  in 
1872;  while  the  return  freights  amounted  to  50,760/.  against  34,486/. 
in  the  previous  year.  The  shares  closed  at  78. 

The  Cosmos  line,  which  maintains  communication  between  Ham¬ 
burgh  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  suffered  from  the  general 
depression,  and  was  unable  to  pay  any  dividend ;  but  the  German 
Steam  Shipping  Company,  whose  operations  are  carried  on  with  the 
East  Indies  via  the  Suez  Canal,  did  a  fair  amount  of  trade,  and  paid  a 
dividend  of  4  per  cent.  Profitable  contracts  were  entered  into  for  the 
conveyance  of  rice  from  Burmali  to  Calcutta,  and  the  development  of 
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tlie  coasting  trade  in  the  eastern  seas  is  regarded  as  rendering  tae 
future  prospects  of  the  Company  very  favourable. 


Banks. 


The  shocks  experienced  by  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Germany 
through  the  panics  in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  followed  by  the  numerous 
failures  in  the  United  States,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  great  influence 
on  the  banks  of  this  city.  The  fact  that  there  was  only  a  temporary 
disturbance  of  the  money  market,  and  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
shares  of  all  kinds  which  accompanied  it  was  attended  by  very  few 
failures,  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  merchants  of  this  city 
had  in  general  avoided  the  speculation  which  was  carried  to  such 
ruinous  extremes  in  other  towns. 

The  abolition  of  the  banco  mark  which,  though  imaginary  and  not 
an  actual  currency,  had  been  the  commercial  medium  of  wholesale 
transactions  here  for  nearly  two  centuries,  caused  considerable  loss  and 
inconvenience.  The  silver  deposited  to  the  credit  of  merchants  and 
bankers  in  the  State  bank,  which  had  been  the  basis  of  the  banco  mark, 
was  reduced  into  imperial  marks  on  the  15th  of  February,  1873,  at  a 
rate  of  exchange  lower  than  that  previously  current,  a  proceeding 
which  had  a  very  unfavourable  effect  to  those  whose  accounts  were 
large ;  but  the  advantages  of  introducing  into  commercial  transactions 
a  currency  common  to  all  classes  and  to  the  whole  country  are  so 
obvious  that  the  loss  consequent  upon  the  sudden  transition  will  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  financial  union  of  Hamburgh  with 
the  rest  of  the  empire. 

Notes  are  not  issued  by  any  of  the  Hamburgh  banks,  but  a  large 
business  is  done  by  the  joint-stock  banks  in  the  transfer  of  sums  from 
one  account  to  another  in  their  own  books  or  those  of  other  banks,  which 
resembles  the  operations  of  a  clearing-house,  and  facilities  business. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  several  of  these  institutions  speculate  largely  in 
stocks  and  Government  securities,  the  value  of  their  shares  is  subject 
to  greater  fluctuations  than  is  the  case  in  England,  and  of  the  chief 
results  of  the  monetary  crisis  of  last  year  was  the  sudden  fall  in  bank 
stock,  owing  to  the  serious  losses  which  some  banks  sustained. 


The  North  German  ( Norddeutsche )  Bank  is  the  largest  joint-stock 
institution  in  Hamburgh,  and  exerts  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
money  markets  of  the  Continent.  Its  capital  was  increased  by  50 
per  cent  during  the  year  1873,  and  amounts  to  about  2,750,000/.,  in 
addition  to  a  reserve  fund  of  about  300,000/.  Notwithstanding  the 
depression  of  trade  in  tl;e  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  total  transactions 
exceeded  those  of  1872,  but  the  dividend  was  not  so  favourable. 

The  transactions  of  the-  Union  ( Vereins )  Bank  showed  an  increase 
of  G  per  cent,  upon  those  of  1872,  and  the  number  of  customers 
increased  from  3,30 L  to  3,826  during  the  year.  The  annual  dividend 
was  10-g  on  the  capital,  of  which  30  per  cent,  only  is  paid  up,  and  the 
shares,  closed  at  122  £.  As  this  bank  devotes  its  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  banking  operations,  its  position  is  subject  to  little 
fluctuation. 

The  International  was  the  most  successful  of  the  more  modem 
banks,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  its  operations  were 
carried  on  abroad,  and  thus  exempt  from  the  unfavourable  influences 
which  prevailed  in  Germany.  The  London  branch  is  said  to  have  been 
so  successful  that  the  position  occupied  by  the  head  institution  has 
become  to  some  extent  subordinate  to  it.  40  per  cent,  of  the  capital  is 
paid  up,  on  which  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  was  declared. 
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The  Commercial  and  Discount  ( Commerz  Sf  Disconto)  Bank  in¬ 
creased  its  paid-up  capital  from  750,000/.  to  1,016,750/.  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  but  sustained  considerable  losses  afterwards,  which 
prevented  the  payment  of  a  dividend,  although  there  was  an  actual 
increase  in  the  business  done.  The  same  remark  applies,  but  with 
greater  force,  bo  the  Anglo-German  ( Anglo-Deutschc )  Bank,  which 
does  not  yet  appear  to  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  crisis  in 
Vienna,  from  which  it  was  the  first  to  suffer. 

Although  the  transactions  of  the  year  showed  an  improvement  of 
12  per  cent,  upon  1S72,  there  was  a  deficit  of  about  127,000/.,  arising 
from  unfortunate  speculation  and  embezzlement. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  several  other  joint-stock 
banks,  whose  operations  are  comparatively  limited.  The  following 
table  shows  the  chief  particulars  respecting  the  principal  banks  during 
the  last  two  years,  the  figures  given  being  the  equivalent  of  the 
German  currency. 
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Postal  and  Telegraphic  Statistics. 

The  following  particulars  have  been  published  respecting  the 
operations,  in  1873,  of  the  Imperial  Post  Office  lor  the  district  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  General  Post  Office  at  Hamburgh,  which 
has  a  population  ot  752,288,  and  an  area  of  109  German  square  miles. 


Letters,  Post  Cards,  &c., 
delivered  or  forwarded. 

Per  Head  of 
Population. 

Parcels,  and 

Packets  of  Money. 

19,073,574 

2oh 

1,291,194 

In  addition  to  the  correspondence  which  passed  through  the  post 
office  there  w*ere  340,435  money  orders  granted,  but  for  what  amount  is 
not  stated,  payable  within  the  German  Empire,  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
the  Lnited  States,  and  several  other  countries.  Great  facilities  are 
afforded  for  the  receipt  of  newspapers  by  subscriptions  in  advance,  and 
the  number  ol  separate  copies  of  German  and  foreign  journals  delivered 
to  subscribers  during  the  year  was  not  fewer  than  3,532,685. 

The  telegrams  despatched  from  stations  in  the  Hamburgh  territory 
during  the  year  were  441,996  in  number,  and  are  thus  summarized 


Telegrams  from  Hamburgh  in  1873. 


Whither  sent. 

Humber. 

German  Empire 

296,066 

Austria  and  Hungary 

28,942 

France . . 

17,620 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  . . 

37,162 

Denmark 

15,316 

Sweden  and  Norway  ..  ..  • 

13,138 

Holland  and  Belgium 

11,843 

Spain  and  Portugal  . . 

2,742 

Eussia  . . 

7,929 

United  States . . 

3,195 

Asia  and  Australia  . . 

1,126 

Other  countries 

6,917 

Total  . . 

441,996 

Telegraphic  connection  with  Heligoland,  which  had  been  suspended 
for  several  years,  was  renewed  during  the  summer  of  1S73,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  taken  advantage  of  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Population. 

_  Cost  of  Living. — The  great  advance  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  within  the  last  thirty  years  is 
alluded  to  in  a  recent  report  of  the  General  Hospital  of  Hamburgh, 
and  is  supported  by  statistics  which  prove  that  in  those  items  which 
press  heaviest  on  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  are  estimated  to  con¬ 
stitute  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  of  the  working  classes, 
the  increase  has  been  115  per  cent. 
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Cost  of  Subsistence  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Hamburgh  from 

1841  to  1873. 


Average  of  Years. 

Annual  Expenditure 
per  Head. 

Proportionate 

Increase. 

1841-45 

£  s.  d. 

6  0  10 

100 

1846-50 

7  3  8 

119 

1851-55 

7  10  11 

125 

1856-60 

8  0  3 

130 

1861-65 

8  8  7 

136 

1866-70 

10  9  10 

173 

1871 . 

11  5  4 

186 

1872  .. 

12  9  7 

207 

1873  . 

12  19  8 

215 

The  average  prices  paid  for  the  leading  articles  of  food  during  the 
same  period  were  as  follows,  reduced  into  sterling : — 


General  Hospital,  Hamburgh.  Average  Price  of  Provisions  Supplied 

1841-1873. 


Year. 

Wh  eaten 
Bread 
per  cwt. 

Eye 
Bread 
per  cwt. 

Butter 
per  lb. 

Beef 
per  cwt. 

Potatoes 
per  sack 
of  130  lbs. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s.  d , 

1841-45 

11 

9 

7 

2 

0 

61 

1 

9 

10 

2  3 

1846-50 

16 

9 

7 

3 

0 

7* 

1 

15 

0 

3  8 

1851-55 

16 

7 

7 

6 

0 

9i 

1 

12 

2 

3  10 

1856-60 

13 

5 

7 

5 

0 

1H 

1 

14 

0 

3  3 

*  1861-65 

13 

5 

6 

8 

0 

10* 

1 

13 

0 

3  4 

1866-70 

15 

0 

8 

2 

1 

0 

2 

8 

5 

3  10 

1871  .. 

16 

6 

8 

7 

1 

04 

2 

14 

6 

3  11 

1872  .. 

16 

8 

8 

0 

1 

o* 

3 

0 

9 

4  2 

1873  .. 

17 

7 

8 

8 

1 

n 

3 

0 

9 

4  2 

As  the  average  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  is  about  1600, 
these  tables  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  a  reliable  basis  by  which  to 
estimate  the  general  advance  of  prices.  It  wall  be  observed  that* the 
progress,  which  from  1841  to  1865  was  36  per  cent.,  was  much  more 
rapid  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  and  exceeded  100  per  cent,  in 
the  year  1873.  It  will  be  evident  that  if  this  advanced  price  has  to  be 
paid  by  a  large  institution  buying  wholesale,  and  not,  as  a  rule,  insist¬ 
ing  on  the  best  qualities  of  food,  the  pressure  must  be  much  greater 
upon  retail  purchasers,  especially  where  regard  is  paid  to  the  quality  of 
the  articles  consumed. 

Vital  Statistics. — A  statistical  report  has  been  recently  published 
by  the  Hamburgh  Medical  Department  for  the  year  1873,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  general  health  of  the  population  was  not  so  good  as 
in  previous  years.  This  unfavourable  circumstance  arose  from  a  visi¬ 
tation  of  the  cholera,  which  proved  happily  but  of  short  duration, 
although  fatal  to  above  1,000  inhabitants.  There  was  a  slight  increase 
in  the  average  number  of  births,  but  the  death-rate  rose  from  267  per 
10,000  inhabitants  in  1872  to  303  in  1S73.  Dor  purposes  of  compari¬ 
son,  the  statistical  details  are  given  for  the  last  two  years  : — 
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Burma  in  the  State  of  Hamburgh. 


1'872. 

1873. 

Males 

6,985 

7,134 

Females . . 

6,431 

6,697 

Total 

13,416 

13,831 

The  deaths  registered  during  the  year  1873  were  10,563,  equal,  as 
already  remarked,  to  303  per  10,000  of  the  population,  which  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  number  348,000. 

The  causes  of  death  in  the  last  two  years  are  thus  specified  : — 


De^tus  in  the  State  of  Hamburgh. 


1872. 

1873. 

Causes  of  death. 

Deaths. 

Percentage 
of  deaths. 

Deaths. 

• 

Percentage 
of  deaths. 

Apoplexy 

365 

4-07 

342 

3-24 

Cancer 

264 

2-92 

257 

2-43 

Chest  diseases,  various 

936 

10  -34 

1,069 

10  -12 

Consumption 

1,179 

13-04 

1,207 

11  -43 

Convulsions,  children 

519 

5-74 

530 

5  -02 

Cholera 

•  • 

,  , 

1,005 

9-48 

Diarrhoea  and  dysentery 

584 

6-46 

872 

8-26 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

294 

3-25 

341 

3  23 

Heart  disease 

229 

2  -53 

274 

2-59 

Nervous  system,  diseases  of . . 

339 

3-75 

312 

2  95 

Old  age 

457 

5  05 

528 

5-00 

Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  whooping 
cough 

582 

6  43 

388 

3-77 

Other  infantile  diseases 

1.058 

11  -69 

•  1,228 

11  -62 

Small-pox,  unvaccinated 

193 

2-13 

3 

0-03 

„  vaccinated 

130 

1  -44 

•  • 

•  • 

Suicide 

88 

0-97 

101 

0-96 

Typhus  fever  . . 

229 

2  *53 

189 

1  -79 

Violence  and  accident 

159 

1  -75 

211 

1  -99 

Other  causes  . . 

1,439 

15*91 

1,706 

16-09 

Total 

9,044 

100 

10,563 

100 

The  cholera  epidemic  in  1873  was  the  fourteenth  visitation  of  the 
disease  since  the  year  1831 ;  but  although  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
sickness  was  about  58  per  cent.,  it  did  not  attain  the  same  dimensions 
as  in  the  years  1859,  1866,  and  other  previous  occasions. 

The  first  case  was  reported  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  the  last  on 
November  8th ;  but  the  disease  only  assumed  an  epidemic  character 
from  the  end  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September.  The  total  number 
of  cases  was  1,729,  of  which  1,005  proved  fatal.  The  following  particu¬ 
lars  are  given  as  to  the  age  of  the  persons  attacked  : — 
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Cholera  in  Hamburgh  in  1873. 


Ages. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Under  1  year 

83 

63 

From  1  to  5  years  . . 

202 

136 

5  15 . 

167 

92 

15  25  „  . 

195 

80 

25  50  „  . 

761 

415 

50  70  „  . 

281 

186 

Above  7 0  years 

40 

33 

Total . 

1,729 

1,005 

Ihe  disease  first  appeared  in  the  neighbouriug  town  of  Altona  on 
the  24th  of  July,  and  lasted  till  the  end  of  October,  during  which 
period  98  persons  were  attacked,  of  whom  76  died. 

Ihe  following  table  shows  the  relative  proportions  assumed  by  the 
epidemic  on  the  last  four  occasions  on  which  it  has  visited  Ham¬ 
burgh  : — 

Statistics  of  Cholera  at  Hamburgh. 

O 


Year. 

Duration. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

1859  . 

3  months  26  days 

2,586 

1,285 

1866 

3  „  0  „ 

2,098 

1,021 

1871 . 

0  „  28  „ 

171 

101 

1873  . 

4  24  „ 

1,729 

1,005 

Budget. 


The  budget  of  the  Republic  for  the  present  year  mav  be  thus  sum¬ 
marized  : — 


Expenditure. 


Senate.  Magistrates,  and  Municipal  Council 

Finance  Department  (including  interest  on  State  debt 

£'304,117)  . . 

Trade  and  Navigation  Board 
Board  of  Works  . . 

Education  and  Public  Charities  . .  . .  *** 

Justice  and  Police 

Military  and  Foreign  Affairs  . .  . .  . . 

Contribution  to  Zollverein  and  Imperial  Treasuries  ] ! 
Extraordinaries 


Total 


£ 

44,506 


373,585 

26,397 

193,600 

151,573 

163,074 

3,701 

118,411 

22.169 


1,097,014 


The  sources  from  which  this  sum 
merated : — 


is -to  be  supplied  are  thus  enu- 


Revenue. 

State  property  . 

Stamps  and  Taxes 

Official  Fees  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ]  * 

Extraordinaries 

Deficit,  to  be  met  from  surplus  of  former  years 

£ 

241,552 

685,629 

107,144 

2,200 

60,489 

Total  •  •  . .  . .  . ,  , .  , , 

..  1,097,014 

Hamburghj  October  19, 1874. 
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Report  by  Consul  llertslet  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Konigsberg 

for  the  Year  1873. 


I. — Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  year  1873  was  certainly  not  a  favourable  one  for  Germany,  but 
one  of  severe  suffering  from  over  speculation,  but  still  on  the  whole 
it  was  a  prosperous  year  for  Konigsberg.  The  Konigsberg  exchange 
is  chiefly  for  the  transaction  of  actual  business  in  articles  ot  sale  lor 
export  and  import,  and  not  for  speculations  in  shares  or  paper  values, 
and  therefore  had  not  to  suffer  so  much  from  the  wild  speculations 
which  took  place  nearly  all  over  the  continent  and  in  America.  One 
of  the  oldest  banking  firms  became  bankrupt  about  Christmas,  1872, 
occasioning  much  misery  and  ruin  to  many  families  in  the  town  and 
province,  but  principally  among  the  non-trading  community,  the  mer¬ 
cantile  people  were  not  much  affected  by  it,  and  the  warning  was 
effectual  as  to  hazardous  speculations.  But  the  increase  ol  actual 
commerce  was  so  enormous  that  all  the  existing  institutions,  railway, 
warehouses,  &c.,  &c.,  were  insufficient  to  carry  out  the  needful 
requirements. 

The  chief  commerce  of  Konigsberg  and  East  Prussia,  the  gram 
trade,  acquired  dimensions  which  would  have  been  considered  as  quite 
impossible  only  ten  years  ago.  The  harvest  was  moderately  good  in 
East  Prussia,  and  in  the  adjacent  Russian  Polish  provinces,  and  the 
railway  communication  witli  Russia  began  to  make  its  influence  felt,  and 
in  particular  the  East  Prussian  South  Railway  towards  Odessa,  which 
was  opened  in  September,  1872,  and  the  prosperity  of  Konigsberg  and 
the  province  has  much  increased.  The  exportation  of  grain  during  tne 
last  five  years  has  been  as  follows : — 


Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Cwt. 

Thalers. 

£ 

1869 

2,910,000 

8,510,000 

1,276,500 

1S70 

5,599,000 

13,000,000 

1,950,000 

1 871 

6,222,000 

16,467,000 

2,470,500 

1872 

4,127,000 

11,781,000 

1,761,150 

1873 

6,650,000 

18,753,000 

2,812,950 

And  the  exportations  by  sea  and  by  land  together  in  1873  amounted  to 
7  314  000  cwts.  of  grain,  valued  at  20,400,000  th.,  or  3,040,000/. 
sterling  of  which  upwards  of  4,000,0()0  cwts.  were  grown  in  East 
Prussia.’  But  as  the  importation  from  Russia  by  railway  is  increasing 
as  the  railways  come  more  and  more  into  play,  and  as  tnose  moie 
remote  parts  of  Russia  have  not  only  beeu  able  to  supply  themselves 
with  fresh  and  good  sewing  seeds  and  agricultural  machinery,  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  grain  from 

Russia  must  improve.  .  ,  n  ,  ,  1 

The  increase  in  the  next  article  of  exportation,  flax  and  hemp,  has 

likewise  enormously  increased  ;  it  reaches  the  amount  of  703,000  cwts.. 
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or  about  38,150  tons,  valued  at  about  8,000,000  th.,  or  1,200,000/.,  and 
came  chiefly  from  Russia,  and  the  exportation  amounted  to  841,000  cwts. 
or  42,050  tons,  valued  at  8,871,000  th.,  or  1,330,650/.,  and  would  have 
been  considerably  more,  and  likewise  more  profitable  if  the  railway 
irom  Russia  had  been  in  a  position  to  carry  on  the  traffic,  but  although 
the  increase  oi  trade  had  been  known  of  and  expected,  the  Government 
who  are  the  sole  owners  of  the  railway,  have  taken  no  steps  to  meet  it, 
and  there  was  a  want  of  locomotives  and  of  wagons,  sheds,  stores,  and 
of  railway  servants,  so  that  many  large  and  profitable  businesses  could 
not  be  carried  out,  and  many  losses  and  annoyances  had  to  be  borne, 
the  East  Prussian  South  Railway  (a  private  undertaking)  suffered 
lorn  the  same  causes  but  was  better  managed.  Altogether  many 
thousand  hundredweights  of  grain  and  other  produce  were  lost  in  the 
dirtor  spoiled  and  stolen.  The  wood  trade  is  making  some  advance 
at  Konigsberg ;  trade  iu  colonial  goods  w'as  much  better,  with  the 

exception  of  the  tea  trade,  which,  however,  still  shows  an  importation 
of  194,000  cwts.  1 

Upwards  of  172,000  barrels  of  herrings  were  imported  and  met 
v'dh  a  profitable  sale.  104,000  barrels  of  petroleum  were  imported 
but  the  sale  was  difficult  aud  not  remunerative — but  as  before-mentioned 
1873  wras  a  good  year  in  general. 

In  my  memorandum  of  January  last,  [  have  given  a  table  (V.)  of 
the  estimated  money  amount  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Konmsberg 
as  follows  : —  ° 


In  1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 
1867 
186S 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 


£ 

10,827,995 

8,892,510 

8,815,111 

10,281,810 

14,513,647 

15.159,174 

14,806,272 

15,515,741 

19,096,935 

19,783,770 


And. although  at  that  early  part  of  the  year  no  estimate  of  1873  could 
be  given,  I  stated  that  the  value  of  the  trade  wrould  again  increase,  and 
in  the  report. of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  Government  at 
Berlin  the  money  value  of  the  trade  at  Konigsberg  in  1873,  is  given  as 
follows  : — 

Tlifiicrs  ^ 

Total  Importation .  81,884,071  =  12,732,610 

Total  Exportation .  78,666,700  11,800,005 


iotal .  163,550,771  24,532,615 

Being  an  increase  of  4,748,845/.  sterling  over  the  preceding  year. 

lhe  flouj  and  oil  mills  likewise  did  a  large  trade,  and  altogether 
the  year  1873  was  a  year  of  prosperity,  although  the  railways  and  other 
institutions  for  forwarding  commerce  are  still  very  imperfect,  and 
although  a  violent  cholera. epidemic  again  interfered  with  many  trades. 
The  shops  and  all  detail  business  suffered  heavily  on  this  account. 
The  wool  trade,  bar  iron  trade,  glass  and  porcelain  were  partly 
larger  but  generally  very  unprofitable.  The  quantity  of  goods  by  rail 
was  as  follows  : — 
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Forwarded  by 

Arrived. 

Royal  Ostbahn 

• 

(East  Railway) 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

In  1872  . 

3,375,360 

2,625,167 

1873  . 

6,524,540 

2,954,256 

And  by  the  East  Prussian  South  Eailway — 


Arrived. 

Forwarded. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

In  1872 

2,614,911 

1,527,403 

1873  . 

3,670,000 

2,468,911 

The  number  of  vessels  at  Pillau  were  as  follows  : — 


Arrived. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Lasts. 

V essels. 

Lasts. 

Inl872 

2,055 

192,907 

1,956 

174,604 

18/3  . .  . . 

2,176 

242,042 

2,077 

235,814 

The  total  money  value  of  the  export  and  import  is  calculated  to  have 
been  163,550,771  th.,  or  24,532,015Z.  sterling,  against  about  10,000,000/. 
in  1863,  although  the  facilities  for  extending  trade  are  still  much  in  a 
state  of  infancy,  and  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  Konigsberg  has  a 
considerable  commercial  prospect,  which  a  glance  at  the  railway  lines 
leading  to  and  from  all  parts  of  Eussia  and  western  Europe  can  only 
substantiate. 

The  Legislature  in  Prussia  was  chiefly  engaged  in  clerical  affairs, 
but  nevertheless  some  progress  was  made  in  reforms  in  the  customs 
and  excise.  At  the  Imperial  German  Diet  a  law  was  passed  abolishing 
the  import  duty  on  raw  and  scrap  iron,  sea  ships  and  ships’  utensils, 
likewise  on  steam  engines  and  boilers  for  ship  building,  and  the  import 
and  export  duty  on  rags.  Other  iron  and  steel  goods  are  to  pay  an  import 
duty  of  10  sgr.  per  centner,  about  Is.  per  cvvt.,  until  the  year  1877, 
after  which  year  all  import  duty  thereon  is  abolished.  No  alteration 
was  made  as  to  the  import  duty  on  salt. 

The  grinding  and  slaughter  excise  duties  in  the  larger  towns  are  to 
be  abolished  on  1st  January,  1875,  and  a  so-called  classification 
personal  tax  is  to  be  levied.  The  alteration  is  certainly  most  just,  but 
will  fall  heavily  on  many  individuals;  the  greater  number  of  workmen 
who  were  formerly  free  from  any  direct  payments  will  henceforth  have  to 
contribute,  and  as  the  improvements  which  the  modern  introduction  of 
railways,  waterworks,  drainage,  &c.  effect,  are  very  large,  some  consider¬ 
able  anxiety  as  to  the  town  finances  for  the  future  is  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence.  The  Government  or  State  has  now  undertaken  to  pay 
30,000  th.  yearly  towards  paying  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the 
war  debts  of  1807  and  1812,  which  is  only  about  half  of  what  is 
requisite  for  the  purpose,  but  still  is  a  great  assistance. 
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According  to  the  lists  of  the  royal  custom-house  at  Ivouigsberg 
and  Pillau,  the  quantities  of  corn  and  grain  which  have  been  exported 
by  sea  were  as  follows  : —  \  • 


Articles. 

1873. 

1872. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Wheat  . . 

1,071,616 

1,097,437 

Rye  . 

2,294,360 

1,346,985 

Barley  . . 

442,233 

203,039 

Oats 

1,133,628 

455,986 

Peas 

553,604' 

Beans 

154,395 

* 

423,280 

Tares 

200,422  j 

Linseed  . . 

448,413  ] 

Hemp  seed 

98^018  J 

423,202 

Pape  seed 

227,837] 

Buckwheat 

6,908 

Clover  seed 

2,923 

> 

177,442 

Tymothy 

16,639  J 

Totals  . 

6,650,996 

4,127,371 

Increase  in  1873—2,523,625  cwts. 

Besides  which  the  Boval  Eastern  Eailway  exported  388,275  cwts.,  the 
East  Prussian  South  Eailway,  74,820  cwts.,  making  a  total  exportation 
of  /  ,314,091  cwts.  of  corn  and  grain. 

According  to  the  royal  custom-house  report  the  exportation  to  the 
various  countries  has  been  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Export  of  Corn  and  Grain  in  1873. 
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Tioin  this  table  it  is  evident  that  Great  Britain  continues  to 
be  the  principal  import  country  of  grain  and  of  all  other  articles 
fiom  Ivdnigsberg.  The  stocks  of  grain  at  the  end  of  the  year  were 
751,760  cwts.  '  J 

Jlhe  importation  of  corn  and  grain  from  Eussia  and  Poland  was 
3,250,580  cwts.  in  1873,  against  1,320,700  cwts.  in  1872,  and  the 
supplies  from  this  province  (East  Prussia),  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
were  upwards  of  4,000,000,  against  2,900,000  in  1872. 

The  increase  of  the  supplies  from  Eussia  is  of  course  attributable 
to  the  completion  of  the  Eussian  railways,  and  will,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  continue  to  grow  unless  some  particular  unforseen  cause  should 
prevent  it.  Of  course  the  Eussians  endeavour  to  direct  the  trade  to 
Eussian  harbours,  and  the  want  of  energy  on  the  Prussian  side,  and 
inadequateness  of  the  railway  stock  on  all  sides,  assists  them  in  so 
doing.  Besides  the  two  Eussian  railway  lines,  Orel-Witepsk-Duna- 
buig  and  8molensk-Minsk-  Wllna,  which  are  in  connection  with 
Eonigsberg  through  the  Eoyal  Prussian  Ostbalm,  and  have  opened  up 
a  trade  fiom  the  districts  ot  the  Eiver  Bon,  twro  other  very  important 
Eussian  railways  have  lately  been  opened  to  traffic,  which  by  means 
of  the  East  Prussian  Southern  Eailway  bring  Konigsberg  into  direct 
communication  with  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Southern  Eussia,  namely, 
vhth  the  bank  of  the  Eiver  Dnieper,  which  formerly  could  only  send 
their  produce  to  Odessa.  These  lines  are,  first,  Brest-Litewsk-Grajewo- 
Ivonigsberg,  and  secondly,  Bemen-Bagatop-Minsk-Landworowo. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  year  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  Austria  and 
Hungary  has  induced  those  countries  to  take  their  requirements  from 
these  parts,  but  m  usual  years  when  I\onigsberg  will  only  have  to 
compete  with  Odessa  a  large  trade  must  come  here  from  thence,  as  the 
Baltic  has  many  advantages  over  the  Black  Sea. 

Wheat. — Prices  were,  for  old  grain — 

Thalers. 

For  High  mixed . 81  to  89  per  1,000  kilos. 

Mixed  75  83  .  „ 

Fed . 75  82  „ 

Eor  the  fresh  crop  of  1873 — 

Thalers. 

For  High  mixed . 88  to  94  per  1,000  kilos. 

Mixed  80  90  „ 

Fed .  80  90  ,, 

But  gradually  receded  from  1  th.  to  5  th.  per  1,000  kilos. 

Bye. — Prices  were  for  Prussian  rye,  47  th.  to  52  th.  to  63  th.  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  then  receded  about  5  th.,  and  rose  again  in 
the  autumn  to  60  th.  and  68  th.  Eussian  Eye  commenced  with  45  th. 
to  50  th.,  rose  to  50  th.  to  54  th.,  fell  in  the  summer  months  to  40  th. 
to  52  th.,  and  rose  again  in  autumn  to  55  th.  and  64  th.  The  gambling 
time-contracts  nearly  followed  these  quotations. 

Barley.— The  demand  for  this  article,  chiefly  for  exportation  to 
England,  was  so  large  that  although  the  price  gradually  rose  to  58  th., 
it  could  not  be  satisfied.  Prices  maintained  themselves  till  the  close 
of  the  year  at  52  th.  to  60  th.  for  large  barley,  and  52  th.  to  58  th.  for 
small. 

Oats. — On  account  of  a  lively  demand  for  England,  prices  rose 
during  the  winter  to  33  th.  to  40  th.,  and  in  spring  and  summer  to 
42  th.  and  52  th.,  and  remained  steady  thereat  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

Beas. —Trade .  was  dull.  Prices  for  white  from  40  to  48  th.  to 
54  th. ;  for  grey  from  42  to  60  th. 
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Beans. — Likewise  dull.  Prices  45  to  52  tli. 

Tares. — Likewise  dull.  Prices  35  to  41  tli . 

j Rape  Seed. — In  consequence  of  the  competition  from  Hungary, 
prices  receded  from  81  to  87  th.,  to  78  to  84  th. 

Linseed. —  From  old  prejudices  higher  prices  are  paid  for  the  same 
quality  of  linseed  if  shipped  from  Russian  ports,  and  the  very  best  seeds 
shipped  at  the  Upper  Baltic  Ports  are  frequently  produced  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tilsit,  Iusterburg,  or  Elbing.  Large  quantities  of 
low  quality  were  shipped  to  Hull  and  Belgium;  the  fiuer  sorts  went  to 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  England.  Prices  were  for  high  quality 
84  to  89  th.,  middle  68  to  80,  and  for  ordinary  as  low  as  43  th.,  all 
according  to  quality. 

Buck  Wheat  was  shipped  chiefly  to  Holland  and  Belgium.  Prices 
paid  were  from  3^  to  3|  th.  per  50  kilos. 

Hemp  Seed  fetched  from  2f  to  3^  th.  per  50  kilos. 

Poppy  Seed. — Prices  about  5  to  7  th.  per  50  kilos.  Was  exported 
chiefly  to  France. 

Clover  Seed. — From  15  to  19  th.  per  100  lbs. 

Thymothy  Seed. — From  9  to  10-|  per  100  lbs. 

Flax ,  Hemp,  and  Codilla — To  see  clearly  what  an  increase  has 
taken  place  at  Konigsberg  since  the  railways  have  commenced  to 
operate,  it  is  well  to  take  the  custom-house  lists,  which,  however,  only 
have  one  return  for  all  three  articles. 

These  lists  since  1863  give  the  following  results : — 


Years. 

Total 

Imports. 

Total 

Exports. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1863  . 

154,000 

117,000 

1864  . 

134,000 

110,000 

1865  . 

174,000 

181,000 

1866  . 

164,000 

168,000 

1867  . 

207,000 

212,000 

1868  . 

401,000 

372,000 

1869  . 

265,000 

264,000 

1870  ..  . 

541,000 

460,000 

1871 . 

483,000 

514,000 

1872  . 

618,000 

581,000 

1873  . 

763,000 

841,000 

Stocks  at  the  commencement  of  1863  were  146,000  cwts.,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  68,200  cwts.  This  enormous  increase  is  of  course 
solely  attributable  to  the  railways  ;  but  it  is  a  constant  complaint  that 
no  profits  can  be  realized  from  the  flax  trade.  The  want  of  proper 
wagons  and  sheds,  &c.,  and  particularly  of  any  punctuality,  makes  all 
mercantile  calculation  impossible,  and  the  unforeseen  losses  are  too 
heavy. 

Flax. — Prices  ruled  from  13  to  14h  per  cwt.  white  flax,  and  from 
9  to  13  th.  per  cwt.  for  Slonitv. 

Hemp. — Prices  varied  from  9  to  13^  th.  per  cwt.,  and  were  a  great 
deal  influenced  by  the  American  markets. 

Wood. — This  trade  is  only  beginning  here,  and  in  connection  with 
Tilsit  Saw  Mills.  Preparations  are  now  being  made  to  bring  oak  pipe 
staves  from  the  Russian  forests  by  railway  to  Konigsberg. 

Colonial  Produce. — With  the  exception  of  the  tea  trade,  which 
represents  a  branch  by  itself,  the  trade  in  colonial  produce  was  an 
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unusually  prosperous  one  for  Konigsberg  in  1878,  notwithstanding  the 
financial  crisis  which  commenced  at  Vienna  and  extended  all  over  Ger¬ 
many.  *  \ 

Tea. — The  custom-house  lists  show  an  importation  of  189,745  cwts. 
in  1873  against  236,411  cwts.  in  1872,  and  the  value  of  the  imported 
tea  may  be  estimated  at  11,000,000  th.  or  1,650,000Z.  Of  this  quantity 
143,348  cwts.  were  for  foreign  account  in  transit  to  Russia  and  the 
remainder  for  Konigsberg  account,  showing  a  falling-off  of  about  20  per 
cent,  from  the  trade  of  1S72. 

Coffee. — Stocks  from  last  year  were  in  bond  12,182  cwts.;  import 
in  1873,  28,408  cwts.;  total,  *40,590  cwts.;  and  prices  rose  to  14  sgr. 
per  lb.,  being  an  advance  of  4  sgr.  per  lb. 

Rice. — The  importation  was  about  43,000  cwts.  Price  5  to  64  th., 
according  to  quality. 

Spices. — The  trade  in  pepper  was  subject  to  more  than  usual  fluc¬ 
tuations  on  account  of  the  Dutch  war  in  Atchin.  In  other  articles  the 
average  transactions  took  place. 

Southern  Fruits  of  all  kinds. — 10,890  cwts.  were  imported,  being  an 
increase  of  about  3,000  cwts.  Prices  were  ruled  by  the  London  quota¬ 
tions. 

Syrup. — 3,000  cwts.  of  colonial  syrup  were  imported,  and  9,300  cwts.  . 
of  beetroot  syrup.  Prices  for  colonial  syrup,  including  import  duty  of 
2  th.  15  sgr.  per  cwt.,  were  from  7  to  84  th.  per  cwt. 

Tallow. — Prices  were  for  American,  14  th. ;  for  Russian,  144  th. ; 
and  for  inland,  15  th.  per  cwt. 

Rones  {Cattle'). — The  total  export  only  amounted  to  about  10,000 
cwts. ;  a  few  years  back  it  was  100,000.  Prices  58  to  60  sgr.  per  cwt. 

Hides  and  Skins. — The  trade  in  ox  and  cow  hides  consisted  in 
about  20,000,  valued  at  140,000  th.  Horse  hides  about  12,000,  valued 
at  55,000  th. 

Calf  Skins. — About  300,000,  valued  at  550,000  th. ;  and  Russian 
calf  skins,  100,000,  valued  at  140,000  th. 

Bristles. — About  500,000  lbs.  were  exported  to  England,  Prance, 
South  Germany,  Belgium,  and  America,  valued  at  720,000  th.  Stocks 
at  close  of  the  year  about  35,000  lbs. 

Leather. — The  estimated  amount  of  transactions  in  this  branch  of 
trade  is  720,000  th.,  of  which  a  large  proportion  came  from  America. 

Wool. — About  30,000  cwts.  came  to  market,  and  prices  during  the 
wool  market  in  June  were  as  follows: — 

Thalers. 

For  High  fine  . .  . .  . .  . .  78  to  85  per  106  lbs. 

Fine  ..  ..  ..  ..70  76  „ 

„  Middling  ..  ..  ..64  70  „ 

Middle  wool  . .  . .  . .  60  65  „ 

Other  sorts  ..  ..  ..45  72  „ 

according  to  quality.  The  money  crisis  towards  the  end  of  the  }rear 
caused  prices  to  recede  from  4  to  6  th. 

Train  Oil. — 6,621  cwts.  were  imported.  Price  23  to  24  th.  per 
barrel. 

Salt. — The  total  importation  was  about  433,400  cwts.,  of  which 
about  116,000  were  in  transit  for  Russia.  Trade  in  this  article  is 
taking  a  different  method  since  the  abolition  of  the  differential  import 
duties  between  salt  for  Russia  and  salt  for  Poland.  The  East  Prussian 
Southern  Railway  gives  Konigsberg  some  advantages  for  this  trade; 
hut  both  Dantzic  and  Memel  have  natural  geographical  advantages 
which  Konigsberg  can  hardly  compete  with.  In  the  first  place  the 
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large  timber  sailing  vessels  bring  salt  both  to  Memel  and  Dantzie  at 
low  freights ;  and  secondly,  both  these  places  have  less  landing  expenses 
and  have  more  direct  water  communication  by  the  Niemen  and  Vistula, 
which,  on  an  article  of  so  little  value  as  salt,  is  of  considerable 
influence. 

Tin  and  Lead. — The  importation  was  8,058  cwts.  of  lead.  The 
trade  in  tin  was  very  trifling.  Eussia  no  longer  imports  either  of  these 
articles. 

Iron  (< coarse  Iron  Wares). — The  trade  in  these  articles  was  very  bad 
from  various  causes — high  prices,  strikes,  &c.,  &c., — so  that  prices  re¬ 
ceded  at  last  upwards  of  50  per  cent,  for  such  articles  as  nails,  chains, 
wire,  &c. 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  fyc. — Prices  receded  10  to  15  per  cent,  on  account 
of  the  enormous  over-production  everywhere.  Trade,  however,  was 
large  in  several  articles  on  account  of  the  cholera  epidemic  from  August 
to  October  all  over  this  province  and  in  the  Eussian  Polish  districts. 

Linseed  Oil. —  Prices  gradually  receded  from  EH. to  11^  th.  per  cwt. 

Eape  Seed  Oil  is  losing  much  of  its  former  importance  on  account 
of  the  enormous  importation  and  cheapness  of  petroleum,  so  that 
crushers  here  were  glad  to  effect  sales  without  profits.  Prices  receded 
from  10 o-  to  9^  th.  per  cwt. 

Oil  Cakes  were  much  sought  for  for  Holland  and  Belgium,  and 
fetched  80  to  88  sgr.  per  cwt. ;  rape  cake  from  65  to  80  sgr. 

Petroleum. — The  importation  was  very  large,  amounting  to  104,495 
barrels,  of  which  90,089  were  sold ;  but  prices  gradually  fell  from 
7 \  to  5^  th.,  and  finally  to  the  ruinous  price  of  4-|  th.  per  cwt.,  added 
to  which  many  barrels  sold  to  Eussia  were  never  paid  for,  and  the 
curious  state  of  the  law  in  the  interior  of  Eussia  made  redress  im¬ 
practicable. 

Flour. — The  Konigsberg  mills  ground  27,238  cwts.  of  wheat  and 
204,736  cwts.  of  rye ;  and  43,840  cwts.  of  wheat-flour  and  63,500  cwts. 
of  rye-flour  were  imported  into  the  town  from  the  country. 

Sugar. — 126,472  cwts.  of  sugar  were  imported.  Prices  for  good 
loaf  sugar  varied  from  16f  to  17^-  th.  per  cwt.  Sugar  arrives  here  in 
unpacked  single  loaves,  the  sharp  competition  not  allowing  of  the  extra 
expense  of  casks,  &c.,  for  packing. 

Wine. — According  to  the  custom-house  register,  the  importation  of 
wine  was  36,S00  cwts. 

Tobacco,  Cigars. — This  trade  is  constantly  increasing,  but  no  accu¬ 
rate  information  is  obtainable. 

Dacon  and  Lard. — Although  an  enormous  quantity  of  live  swine 
are  yearly  exported  by  rail  from  this  province,  still,  the  importation 
of  lard  and  bacon  in  sailing  vessels  from  Hew  York  amounted  to 
56,615  cwts.,  of  which  80  per  cent,  was  lard  and  20  per  cent,  was 
bacon.  Lard  is  duty  free,  whilst  bacon  pays  15  sgr.  per  cwt.  duty,  and 
the  trade  is  much  interfered  with  by  custom-house  formalities.  The  trade 
leaves  but  very  small  profits,  and  will  probably  soon  be  discontinued. 

Herrings. — The  importation  consisted  in  172,214  barrels,  14,456 
barrels  less  than  in  1872,  of  which  14,833  wTere  crown  full  brand  and 
not  branded ;  and  61,388  barrels  of  Scotch  branded,  unbranded, 
matches,  torn  bellies,  &c.,  &c. ;  the  rest  were  from  Norway.  About 
120,000  barrels  went  to  Eussia,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  opening  of 
the  East  Prussian  Southern  Eailway  must  soon  bring  a  very  large 
demand  from  the  interior  of  Eussia  from  districts  which  have  been 
formerly  out  of  the  reach  of  such  articles  of  trade.  Prices  were,  for 
large  Norwegian  spring  herrings,  10 J  th.  per  barrel,  duty  paid;  other 
sorts  from  7  to  14  th.,  according  to  size  and  quality.  The  highest  prices 
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for  Scotch  crown  full  brand  was  12  J  th.,  and  trade  in  transit  was  very 
dull,  whilst  at  Stettin  18  th.  was  paid.  Scotch  quotations  were — 


For  Crown,  full  brand  . . 
„  Matches 
,,  Mixed 
Torn  bellies 


£  -9.  d. 
1  13  0 

14  0 

16  0 
0  14  0 


i 


ncluding  freight  and  insurance,  and  after  declining  l.s.,  rose  again 
gradually  in  September,  until  crown  full  brand  readied  21.  2s.  towards 
the  end  of  the  season,  when  crown  full  brand  were  sold  at  15J  th.  = 
21.  6s. ;  other  sorts  in  proportion  for  transit  goods. 

Scotch: — West  Coast  extra  fine  matches  were  sold  at  24  to  26  th. 
per  barrel,  duty  paid,  whilst  inferior  descriptions  only  realized  13  th. 
per  barrel. 

Cotton  Yarns  were  very  dull  from  various  causes.  Cloth  and  silk 
trade  suffered  from  similar  causes ;  money  crisis,  cholera  epidemic, 
which  kept  back  the  usual  customers  from  Russia,  &c.,  &c. 

Rags  ( Paper ). — The  exportation  by  sea  and  land  was  220,000  cwts., 
and  prices  advanced  10  to  15  per  cent,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  export  duty,  which  was  formerly  If  th.,  or  os.  English  per 
ewt..  and  paper-makers  were  afraid  that  all  rags  would  be  exported,  and 
hastened  to  cover  their  own  requirements ;  but  the  prices  became  so 
high  that  there  was  no  demand  for  exportation  until  about  the  1st  ot 
October,  when  lower  demands  were  made.  The  railways  bring  large 
quantities  of  rags  from  Russia,  and  the  trade  in  this  article  increases 
very  rapidly. 

Banks. — The  transactions  at  the  Royal  Branch  Bank  were  as 
follows : — 


Thalers. 

In  1867  . 

..  116,000,000 

1868  . 

..  145,000,000 

1869  . 

..  146,000,000 

1870  . 

..  161,000,000 

1871  . 

..  167,000,000 

1872  . 

..  216,000,000 

1873  . 

..  224,088,600 

and  in  the  last  two  years — 

1872. 

1873. 

Thalers. 

*  Thalers. 

Deposits  and  Repayments  . . 

2,605,200 

2,565,900 

Lombard  Account  . . 

72,130,400 

6,41 1,300 

Bill  Business . . 

133,847,100 

149,676,900 

Payment  Orders 

7,204,900 

7,794,500 

Balance  of  State  Cash 

290,000 

640,000 

Total  ••  ••  ••  •• 

216,077,600 

224,088,600 

from  which  figures  the  constantly  increasing  importance  of  the  trade  at 
Konigsberg  is  self-evident. 

The  Konigsberg  Vereins  Bank  did  not  do  a  good  business.  The 
total  amount°  of  transactions  was  86.526.775  th.  in  1873,  against 
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112,018,02(5  th.  iu  1872.  Considerable  losses  were  made  by  specu¬ 
lations  and  bill  discounting,  and  the  managers  have  now  been  changed. 
The  other  four  institutions  are  too  small  to  call  for  a  special  report. 
About  1,000,000  th.  were  paid  into  the  town  savings  bank,  which  is 
a  good  sign.  There  are  now  15,601  savings  bank  books,  with  an 
average  amount  of  97  th.  11  sgr. 

Expedition  and  Forwarding  Business. — The  frequent  alterations 
which  have  lately  been  made  in  Russia  have  at  least  prevented  any 
increase  of  the  business  via  Konigsberg  to  Russia,  or  rather  with  those 
parts  of  Russia  which  are  ’now  in  connection  with  the  Baltic  by  direct 
railways,  and  it  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  winter  to  determine 
where  goods  will  be  shipped  to.  If  the  upper  ports  are  closed  by  ice, 
which  used  formerly  to  be  the  case,  Konigsberg’s  geographical  position 
will  be  in  its  favour,  and  under  all  circumstances  the  trade  towards 
Kieff  will  come  here,  and  probably  in  due  time  all  Baltic  ports  will 
have  fair  shares.  At  present  all  sorts  of  arrangements  are  being  made 
by  the  directors  of  various  railways  to  induce  traffic  to  come  by  par¬ 
ticular  routes ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  sort  of  competition  will 
gradually  cease,  and  that  all  parts  will  have  what  naturally  comes  to 
them. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Although  the  number  of  ships  visiting  Konigsberg-Pillau  in  1873 
was  not  much  larger  than  in  1872,  still  it  has  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  general  increase  of  trade  and  commerce,  which  is  evident  from 
the  increased  tonnage. 

The  arrivals  were — 


Ships. 

Lasts. 

In  1872  . . 

2,055 

178,907 

1873  . 

2,176 

242,024 

of  which — 


• 

Steamers. 

Lasts. 

In  ] 872  . . 

475 

96,576 

1873  . 

679 

157,928 

so  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  sea  trade  is  carried  on  by  steamers. 

In  1872,  105  ships,  with  18,682  lasts,  arrived  in  ballast,  and  7 
vessels,  with  2,750  lasts,  sought  refuge  iu  Pillau ;  and  in  1873,  396 
ships,  with  59,654  lasts,  arrived  in  ballast,  and  19  vessels,  with  1,131 
lasts,  made  for  Pillau  as  a  harbour  of  refuge.  The  various  flags  were 
as  follows :  — 


German 

•  • 

Vessels. 
..  1,008 

Danish 

370 

British  . . 

341 

Swedish  . . 

113 

Norwegian 

207 

Dutch 

114 

Russian  . . 

17 

French  . . 

. .  5 

United  States 

1 

[158] 
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The  enormoiis  increase  of  vessels  under  the  German  flag  is,  of 
course,  chiefly  attributable  to  the  political  alterations  which  have 
lately  taken  place.  The  ships  which  formerly  entered  under  the  flags 
of  Hamburgh-Liibeck,  Bremen,  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Hanover, 
Schleswig-Holstein,  &c«,  now  all  appear  under  the  German  flag;  be¬ 
sides  which  there  appears  to  be  an  increasing  desire  in  Great  Britain 
to  invest  capital  in  vessels  under  foreign  flags,  and  particularly  under 
the  Banish  flag.  It  is  likewise  supposed  that  British  vessels  likely  to 
have  reasons  for  shunning  tests  of  their  seaworthiness  are  sold  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  before  the  question  can  be  raised. 

According  to  the  custom-house  register  the  clearances  from  Pillau 
in  1873  were — 
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It  is  evident  from  these  tables  that  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  by 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country,  not  excepting  that  of  the  coast¬ 
ing  trade  and  German  Zollverein  generally. 

Freights  were  as  follows  : — 

In  January,  to  London,  sails,  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  500  lbs.  wheat; 
steam,  2s.  9 d.  to  3s.  per  500  lbs.  wheat,  and  remained  at  about  these 
rates  till  September,  when  3s.  Gd.  was  paid  for  sailers  to  London. 
Steamers  obtained  2s.  7 j^d.  and  2s.  9^7.  for  wheat  in  April,  and  towards 
the  end  of  August  Gd.  to  9 d.  more  was  granted,  and  remained  steady 
till  the  end  of  the  year.  Goods  were  plentiful,  and  freights  at  the 
above  rates  always  obtainable. 

Freights  from  Great  Britain  were  77.  to  117.  per  keel  of  coals,  and 
2s.  to  3s.  3d.  per  barrel  of  herrings.  One  vessel  brought  tea  direct 
from  China  at  37.  15s.  per  ton. 

Freights  for  steamers  were  17.  5s.  to  17.  10s.  per  ton  of  tea  from 
London,  and  12s,  to  15s.  per  ton  of  iron. 


Imports  and  Exports  in  1873. 
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Thalers. 

18,753,400 

5,901,500 

191,600 

51,500 

1,056,400 

5,200 

157,400 

746,730 

2,830,200 

918,900 

25,300 

30,638,130 
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Til. — Agriculture. 

—  i 

The  harvest  of  1873  was  good  not  only  here  but  likewise  in  Russia, 
and  the  new  railways  now'  make  it  possible  to  send  their  produce  from 
parts  of  Russia  which  were  formerly,  for  commercial  purposes,  nearly 
inaccessible ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  practicability  of  getting  new 
seed  in  those  places  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  far  higher  descrip¬ 
tion  of  grain  to  be  grown  than  was  formerly  the  case,  so  that  wheat 
ii  om  the  neighbourhood  of  Berditschef,  &c.,  &c.,  is  now  sought  for  on 
account  of  its  high  quality.  The  losses  occasioned  by  the  state  of  the 
railways,  both  in  Russia  and  Prussia,  are  still  very  considerable,  but  it 
p  ooped  will  gradually  be  lessened.  The  value  of  exports  by  sea,  in 
18/2,  2,858,100/. ;  in  1873,4,595,719.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 
sehes,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  look  for  a  steady  increase.  The 
state  of  agriculture  in  this  province  has  remained  nearly  unaltered. 


IY. — Population  and  Industries. 

Xo  alterations  worthy  of  remark  have  taken  place  in  the  industries 
111  j  1S  province  in  1873.  The  year  has  been  one  of  general  prosperity, 
and  trade  in  general  has  been  going  on  satisfactorily. 

lv  0  fresh  census  has  been  made,  and  therefore  the  actual  increase  of 
population  cannot  be  stated  ;  but  from  the  constantly  increasing  value 
o  .  houses  and  house-rent,  and  the  daily  necessaries  of  life,  it  must  be 
iii  cued  that  the  population  of  Konigsberg  is  continually  on  the 
increase.  •  J 


V. — Pudlic  Works. 

The  harbour  w’orks  at  Pillau,  and  the  railway  facilities  both  there 
and  at  Konigsberg,  are  in  fact  gradually  improving,  but  there  is  a  want 
o  energy  in  all  the  proceedings,  wrhen  the  sharp  competition  of  the 
ppei  Baltic  ports  is  considered,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
e  consideration  that  the  actual  seat  of  Government  is  at  Berlin,  a 
ong  way  off,  and  that  the  local  provincial  authorities  have  not  the 

pecuniary  means  at  their  disposal,  and  from  various  causes  are  rather 
apathetic. 


YI. — General  Remarks. 

The  opening  of  a  line  of  railway  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea 
which  took  place  in  1873,  would,  in  all  probability,  almost  evervwhere’ 
else  have  been  made  known  to  the  world  with  a  grand  eclat.  Here,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  no  publication  of  the  event  was  made  known 
bejond  a  few  invitations  to  some  individuals  to  proceed  from  Konms- 

a  0  ^’est  But  no  advertisement  or  publication  °of 

eight  rates  m  British  or  other  foreign  newspapers  has  been  made. 
A  tew'  forwarding  houses  may  know  the  expense  of  a  ton  of  goods  from 
Manchester  to  Kieff  or  Moscow,  but  they  are  very  few,  and  maintain  a 
p  si  ence  on  the  subject.  Railways  are,  how’ever,  gradually  but 
sine  }  opening  up  the  whole  enormous  country  from  the  Baltic  to  the 

shores  ofathe  the  ^  .Iudies’  ’Chi*a>  the  Asiatic 

shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  bringing  thousands  of  millions  of 
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human  beings  into  commercial  intercourse  with  Europe,  and  the 
central  ports  of  the  Baltic  will  probably  derive  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  importance. 

The  constant  increase  of  Danish  steam  vessels,  chiefly  with  British 
capital,  is  a  remarkable  fact. 


Konigsberg,  November,  1874. 
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Report  by  Vice- Consul  Richter  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  die  m  cl  for 

the  Year  1873. 

rInE  financial  crisis,  by  which  Berlin  and  other  large  places  so  much 
suffered,  has  not  had  any  serious  effect  in  this  port.  Some  private 
individuals  may  have  had  losses  on  their  investments,  but  merchants 
here  in  general  were  not  concerned  in  the  new  companies,  formed  in 
the  last  years.  On  the  contrary,  the  results  of  the  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  during  the  past  year  have  been  attended  with  fair  success  and 

especially  the  timber  merchants  and  -ship  owners  have  reason  to  be 
exceedingly  satisfied. 


Or 

O 


►Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Tne  total  number  of  ships  which  entered  the  port  of  Memel  duriiK 
the  year  18/ 3,  was  1  261,  with  the  burthen  of  119,498  lasts  of  4,410  lbs. 

he  number  of  ships  which  cleared  from  Memel  during  the  same 
period  was  1,240,  and  their  burthen,  116,341  lasts. 

le  arrivals  and  departures  in  the  last  four  vears  were : — 


• 

Year. 

— 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Number  of 
Ships. 

Burthen. 

Number  of 
Ships. 

Burthen. 

1870  .. 

1871  .. 

1872  .. 

1873  .. 

976 

1,206 

1,199 

1,261 

_ _ 

Lasts. 

104,549 

132,164 

119,815 

119,498 

960 

1,200 

1,224 

1,240 

___ 

Lasts. 

100,831 

132,187 

122,605 

116, 3il 

Ships  entered  in  1873,  classified  according  to  their  nationality: — 


German 

Dutch 

Norwegian.. 

•  • 

•  • 

Ships. 

853 

120 

110 

80 

47 

26 

24 

1 

Danish 

British 

Swedish 

•  « 

Eussian 

t  • 

French 

•  • 

•  • 

Total  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

..  1,261 

■The  destinations  of  ships  cleared  were : — 
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Ships. 

Lasts. 

Great  Britain . . 

396 

69,085 

North  Germany 

612 

26,252 

Holland 

104 

8,643 

Belgium 

52 

6,149 

Russia.. 

12 

1,036 

France 

6 

702 

Denmark 

16 

557 

North  America 

2 

538 

Sweden 

6 

383 

Norway 

Sailed  in  ballast  or  with  the 

10 

281 

cargo  imported 

24 

2,715 

Total 

1,240 

116,341 

Steam  navigation  lias  been  rather  more  active  than  in  former  years. 
Besides  the  regular  line  of  steamers  between  this  port  and  Stettin, 
fifty  steamers  with  grain,  linseed,  oakstaves,  and  deals  sailed  for 
England,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  North  Germany. 

Notwithstanding  this  competition,  sailing  vessels  also  found  employ¬ 
ment  at  increasing  rates  of  freight.  Timber  freights  commenced  in 
spring  at  IGs.  per  load,  for  London,  other  ports  in  proportion,  remained 
stationary  until  May  and  thereupon  gradually  rose  as  high  as  1 l.  2s. 
which  rate  was  paid  late  in  autumn. 

The  cargoes  brought  to  this  port,  principally  consist  of  coals  and 
salt  which  were  imported  at  low  rates  of  freight,  viz.,  71.  to  8/.  10s.  per 
keel  from  Tyne  ports,  71.  to  81.  per  keel  from  Firth  of  Forth;  and  9s. 
per  ton  salt  from  Liverpool,  45.  6d.  per  ton  salt  from  Bristol. 

The  ship  owners  of  this  port  have  been  very  content  with  the  results 
of  last  year.  They  generally  keep  the  larger  and  high  classed  ships 
trading  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Europe  and  thus 
were  enabled  to  profit  from  the  high  rates  paid  during  the  last  year  for 
petroleum  and  grain  from  North  America  and  for  timber  from  Savannah 
and  Canada. 

A  very  serious  evil  is  the  commencing  scarcity  of  sailors  and  their 
continued  demand  for  higher  wages,  which  commenced  at  19  th.  per 
month,  (21.  17s.)  and  rose  to  25  th.  (3/.  15s.).  It  is  not  likely  that  in 
future  lower  wages  will  be  taken,  but  very  improbable  that  freights  will 
keep  at  present  high  rates. 

Following  the  example  given  in  England,  an  agitation  has  been 
started  against  the  deck  loads  of  ships,  and  it  has  been  urged  that  they 
should  be  prohibited  by  law.  Iu  consequence,  the  Prussian  Government 
made  enquiries  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  at  the  various  ports, 
whether  any  losses  or  casualities  have  been  caused  by  such  deck  loads. 
From  here  this  question  has  been  replied  to  in  the  negative;  the  Memel 
ships  are  built  on  purpose  for  carrying  timber  on  deck,  and  masters 
even  think  a  deckload  desirable  in  order  to  keep  the  vessel  in  trim,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  them  would  prefer  a  moderate  deck  cargo  to  none 
at  all. 

The  shipping  belonging  to  this  port  at  the  end  of  1873  consisted  of 
92  sailing  vessels  with  the  burthen  of  22,147  lasts,  and  8  smaller  steamers 
employed  in  the  river  navigation  and  as  tug  boats. 

Only  one  ship  of  385  lasts  was  built  during  the  year,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  another  of  about  150  lasts  was  commenced. 

°  Nearly  all  ships  belonging  to  this  port  are  insured  in  a  mutual 
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insurance  club,  wliicli  in  18/3  lias  not  done  so  well  as  in  the  previous 
years.  Out  of  84  ships  5  have  been  totally  lost  and  19  other  casualties 
liave  taken  place,  still  the  premium  to  be  paid  was  not  exceedingly 
high,  being  7f  per  cent.  p>er  annum  for  first  class  ships. 

The  navigation  of  the  Kurische  Haff  and  the  Eiver  Memel  or  Niemen 
was  opened  on  the  second  of  April,  and  again  closed  by  ice  on  the  15th 
of  November. 

In  this  trade  were  employed — 

In  1873,  4,781  small  craft  of  about  73,000  last 
1872,  4,086  „  „  72,000  „ 

1871,  4,347  „  „  75,000  „ 

Of  the  above  number  of  4,781  vessels,  1,444  were  flat  bottomed 
decked  craft  (called  kachne)  averaging  40  lasts  each,  carrying  merchan¬ 
dise,  such  as  deals,  staves,  grain,  rags,  and  bones ;  the  remainder  were 
open  boats  and  other  small  craft  with  the  produce  of  the  country,  hay, 
potatoes,  butter,  wood,  &c.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  Eiver  Niemen 
is  decreasing,  and  the  steamers  plying  to  Tilsit  as  well  as  the  larger 
kachne,  frequently  have  not  been  able  to  load  full  cargoes.  At  the 
worst  places  steam  dredgers  have  been  set  to  remove  the  shallows,  but 
the  extent  of  the  river  is  too  large  to  do  it  effectually. 


Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  trade  of  the  port  of  Memel  principally  consists  in  dealings  with 
the  neighbouring  Eussian  provinces.  The  produce  of  that  country  is 
purchased  and  made  ready  here  and  exported  to  all  parts,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  finally  go  to  Eussia. 

The  quantities  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  the  oflicial  tables 
give  as  follows : — 
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Imports. 


A.  By  Sea. 

Salt— 

Torrevieja 

CfittG  . •  .  .  •  •  • « 

Cagliari . . 

English  . . 

Coals  ••  ••  •  •  •  • 

Coke  *  i  *  *  • •  » • 

Herrings  — 

Norwegian 

Scotch  •«  ••  » *  •• 

Linen  and  other  textile  manufactures 
Colonial  produce  . . 

Iron  and  ironwares,  rails. . 

Wine  and  spirits  . . 

Petroleum . . 

Cement  . . 

Other  articles 

Total  by  sea 

B.  By  Land  and  by  Stream. 
Fir — 

Square  timber  . . 

Pound  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Oak — 

Staves  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Wainscotings  .. 

Square  timber  , . 

Linseed 
Wheat 

Bye.  •  ••  «•  •• 

Barley 
Oats 
Peas 
Flax 
Hemp 
Rags 

Calf  skins  and  other  skins 
Spirits  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Sundry  articles  . . 

Total  by  land  and  stream 

Total  of  imports 


Quantities. 

Value. 

Centners 

368,236 

Thalers. 

160,000 

99 

75,492 

40,000 

V 

10,616 

158,891 

5,000 

99 

75,000 

99 

616,593 

250,000 

99 

3,928 

3,000 

Barrels 

14,077 

122,500 

9  } 

4,262 

36,250 

Centners 

6,921 

20,754 

346,050 

99 

238,915 

j) 

50,800 

7,630 

345,525 

99 

104,170 

09 

15,883 

111,180 

99 

57,308 

66,800 

«  • 

•  • 

394,410 

•  • 

•  • 

2,298,800 

Pieces 

115,080 

1,434,825 

7i 

246,960 

1,399,970 

99 

1,648,020 

1,757,890 

99 

2,591 

82,910 

Cubic  feet 

201,800 

4,745 

107,625 

Lasts 

759,260 

99 

508 

110,360 

99 

3,107 

415,820 

99 

1,897 

199,200 

99 

3,056 

213,100 

99 

285 

34,800 

Centners 

55,974 

664,160 

99 

2,000 

22,000 

99 

30,105 

151,000 

127,900 

99 

2,020 

99 

13,000 

157,300 

•  • 

•  • 

173,180 

•  • 

0  « 

7,811,300 

•  • 

«  4 

10,110,100 
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Expoets. 


A.  By  Sea. 

Fir — - 

Square  timber  . . 

Planks  and  plank  ends 
Beals  and  deal  ends  . . 
Sleepers 
Lath  wood 
Staves  and  bottoms 
Oak- 

Square  timber  . . 
Wainscotings  . . 

Staves 

Linseed . 

Eye  . 

Barley  . 

Oats  . 

Flax  . 

Hemp  . 

Bags 

Calf  and  goat  skins 
Sundry  articles  . . 


•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 

•  • 

•  • 


Total  by  sea 


B.  By  Bivek  and  by  Land. 
Salt— 

Torrevieja  . 

Cette  «.  *  i  , .  ## 

Cagliari . 

English . 

Herrings — 

Norwegian  . 

Scotch  . . 

Coals  (estimated  export) . . 

Iron 

Petroleum  „ 

Sundries  , . 


Total  by  river  and  by  land 
Total  of  exports 


Quantities. 

Value. 

Thalers. 

•  • 

Pieces 

134,017 

1,495,275 

•  • 

99 

422,516 

481,300 

•  • 

» 

3,905,797 

1,607,100 

•  • 

1,784 

1,400 

•  • 

Fathoms 

841 

21,000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

65,700 

•  • 

Pieces 

14,791 

234,400 

•  • 

11 

4,318 

95,000 

•  • 

3,491,700 

2,150,500 

•  • 

Lasts 

5,662 

906,000 

V  • 

» 

2,406 

322,000 

•  • 

19 

1,339 

141,000 

•  • 

11 

1,606 

112,000 

•  • 

Centners 

52,480 

629,240 

•  • 

11 

48 

670 

•  « 

a 

35,245 

176,250 

•  • 

2,710 

168,320 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

388,445 

•  • 

t  • 

•  • 

8,995,600 

•  • 

Centners 

298,190 

129,590 

•  • 

11 

183,424 

97,200 

•  • 

91 

10,616 

5,000 

•  • 

>i 

219,770 

103,700 

•  • 

Barrels 

17,882 

143,100 

•  • 

4,100 

34,800 

•  • 

Centners 

500,000 

180,000 

•  • 

11 

2,500 

12,500 

•  • 

91 

10,000 

70,000 

•  • 

•  • 

t  • 

57,000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

832,800 

•  • 

•  » 

•  * 

9,828,400 

m  ,  .  - .  ,  ,  ,  .  _  Thalers, 

total  of  imports  and  exports  in  1873  ..  ..  19,938,500 

”  »  1872  ..  ..  19*896*200 

»  >»  1871  ..  ..  17,621,400 

The  leading  articles  of  trade  at  Memel  are  the  following:— 

Wood.  -Early  in  spring  a  brisk  demand  for  all  sorts  of  timber  com¬ 
menced,  and  nearly  the  entire  stock  on  hand  was  realized  at  ffood 
prices.  Sufficient  ships  offering  for  charter,  the  greater  part  was 
shipped  m  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  the  new  arrivals 

irom  lius  si  a,  which  commenced  in  July,  found  very  little  of  the  old 
stock  left. 

The  prices  paid  for  export  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  for  fir 
square  timber :  J 
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«£  s.  (I. 

Crown  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  3  15  0  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet. 

First  middle  ..  ..  ..  ..  3  12  6  „  „ 

Second  „  .  3  2  6  „  „ 

"Wood  for  building  purposes  of  smaller 
dimensions  ..  ..  21.  12s.  6d.  to  2  15  0  „  „ 

In  the  latter  part  of  1873  prices  receded  and  must  be  quoted  at 
from  2s.  Gd.  to  5s.  per  load  less. 

Planks. — Planks  commenced  at  SZ.  10s.  to  87.  15s.  and,  the  demand 
increasing,  closed  at  97.  to  97.  10s.  per  standard  of  165  cubic  feet.  At 
these  rates  considerable  quantities  have  been  sold  deliverable  in  spring 
and  summer  next  year  (1874). 

Oak  staves. — Oak  staves  were  much  in  demand,  and  fetched  2107. 
to  2207.  for  crown,  and  1907.  to  2007.  for  brack  pipe  staves ;  other  sorts 
in  proportion. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  navigation,  2107.  was  paid  for  crown  pipe 
staves,  and  considerable  shipments  made  at  this  rate.  The  stock  left 
was  very  small. 

Corn  and  Grain. — The  want  of  railway  communication  renders  it 
impossible  to  compete  with  the  neighbouring  ports  Libau  and  Konigs- 
berg,  to  which  places  the  large  produce  of  the  Eussian  provinces  was 
forwarded,  even  from  districts  situated  nearer  to  Memel  than  to  any 
other  port.  In  consequence,  I  have  to  report  that  the  business  done  in 
these  articles  was  trifling. 

The  closing  prices  were  as  follows  : — 

Sgr.  Kilos. 


Wheat 

..  100 

to  105 

pro  42 

Bye  . 

72 

75 

40 

Linseed,  best  quality 

90 

94 

35 

Barley  , . 

47 

50 

35 

Oats 

33 

35 

25 

Flax. — The  stock  on  hand,  remaining  from  the  preceding  year,  was 
22,405  centner,  all  purchased  at  high  prices  and  as  sales  could  be 
effected  only  at  severe  losses,  very  little  business  was  done  in  this 
article. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Centners. 

Thalers. 

The  shipments  in  1873  amounted  to 

52,390 

628,700 

In  18/2  ..  ••  ••  ••  •• 

94,841 

1,280,350 

18< 1  •  •  ••  ••  ••  •• 

93,107 

1,200,000 

The  price  declined  from  120  to  125  sgr.  per  31  4  brand  to  about 
100  sgr.,  which  latter  rate  continued  from  the  month  of  July  until  the 
closing  of  navigation.  The  quality  of  the  crop  of  1872  was  good,  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  1871,  but  only  moderate  supplies  came  forward,  still 
29,932  centner  remained  unsold  on  the  31st  of  December,  1873.. 

Calfskins. — Only  about  6,000  Prussian  skins  were  exported  in  1873, 
against  10,000  in  1872  and  80,000  Eussian  against  280,000  in  1872  at 
prices  varying  from  18  to  21  sgr.  per  lb. 

Goatskins. — Exports,  chiefly  to  England,  were  about  12,000  skins 
and  the  price  paid  18|-  to  19  sgr.  per  lb. 

Salt. — Business  in  this  article  has  become  rather  more  difficult, 
since  the  neighbouring  ports  of  Libau  and  Konigsberg  and  even 
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Dantzig,  favoured  by  railway  communication  with  Russia,  have  com¬ 
menced  to  cultivate  this  branch.  The  export  from  Merael  to  Russia  in 
1873  was  712,010  centners,  of  which  219,770  centners  were  English 
salt. 

The  price  of  English  salt  for  export  to  Russia  commenced  at  67^ 
sgr.,  declined  during  the  summer  months  to  59  and  then  rose  again  to 
62  sgr.,  all  for  2/2  bags  of  189  lbs.  each,  including  bags  and  delivery  into 
the  kahn.  Eor  Torrevieja,  Cagliari  and  Cette  red  salt  from  55  to  75 
sgr.  per  2/2  bags  was  paid  according  to  quality. 

Coals. — Compared  with  previous  years  the  transactions  in  coals  have 
been  very  limited  and  uot  profitable.  The  enormous  prices  paid  in 
England  have  induced  consumers  to  make  use  of  the  Silesian  coal  and 
also  to  try  other  material  for  burning,  such  as  sawdust,  peat,  «&c.,  and 
these  trials  have  not  been  unfavourable.  All  the  sawmills  for  instance 
have  been  altered  to  burn  the  sawdust  produced  on  the  works. 

Imports  from  England  were  considerably  less  than  in  previous 
years,  viz. — 

Centners. 

In  1873  616,593 

1872  1,113,811 

1871  1,069,215 

The  prices  given  here  in  spring  were : — 

Sgr. 

For  best  West  Hartley  . .  25  to  26  per  hectolitre. 

Nut  coal  . .  . .  . .  22  23  „ 

Scotch  coal  . .  . .  20  21  „ 

but  declined  in  the  course  of  the  year  about  2  sgr.  per  hectolitre  for 
each  sort,  closing  at  these  latter  rates. 

Herrings. — Importations  during  1873  were,  Norwegian  herrings 
14,250  barrels,  Scotch  herrings  4,450  barrels. 

The  first  arrivals  of  Scotch  which  came  to  our  market  about  the 
middle  of  August  only  fetched  7f  to  84  th.  per  barrel,  but  the  demand 
increasing,  prices  advanced  to  84  to  9  th.  and  at  last  to  9J  to  9{j-  th. 
On  the  whole  business  in  this  article  has  been  lucrative. 

Bags. — The  trade  in  this  article  is  leaving  the  port  of  Mem  el  and  is 
going  to  ports  connected  by  rail  with  the  interior  of  Russia. 

Prices  varied  from  135  to  110  sgr.  per  centner  and  shipments 
amounted  to : 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Centners. 

Thalers. 

In  1873 

35,245 

176,250 

1872  . 

63,140 

305,180 

1871  . .  . .  . . 

124,365 

601,100 

Cement. — The  activity  in  building  continued  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  demand  for  cement  was  increasing,  particularly  for  the  bridges 
in  construction  for  the  new  Merael- Tilsit  railway.  All  arrivals  from 
England  and  Stettin  immediately  sold  at  4f  th.  per  barrel.  The  imports 
were : — 
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Quantity. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

Thalers. 

In  1873  . 

13,327 

66,800 

1872  . 

2,905 

11,450 

1871 . 

4,331 

15,530 

The  banking  business  in  Memel  is  conducted  by  a  branch  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  royal  bank  of  Prussia.  The  amount  of  business  Transacted 
during  the  year  1873  was : — 


Bills  discounted 
Cheques  on  Berlin  and 
establishments 
Advances  on  securities 

Total 


Thalers. 
..  40,711,200 

other  bank 

..  ..  2,696,400 

..  ..  10,312,000 


53,719,600 


Exchange  on  London  for  bills  drawn  at  three  months  date  ranged 
from  20H  to  203  sgr.  for  1 1  sterling. 

_  The  English  equivalents  of  measures,  weights,  and  moneys,  stated  in 
this  report  are  as  follows  : — 

1  ship  last  ..  ..  ..  4,410  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

1  corn  last  ..  ..  10  £  imperial  quarters. 

100  lbs.  or  50  kilos.  ..  ..  1101  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

1  thaler  or  30  silvergroschen  . .  3$.  sterling. 


Public  Woeks. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  town  of  Memel  at  last  will  be  connected 
by  rail  with  the  western  part  of  Europe.  The  construction  of  the  rail¬ 
way  from  Memel  to  Tilsit  is  progressing  rapidly  and  it  is  expected  that 
in  October,  1874,  the  traffic  on  it  will  be  opened  from  Memel  to 
Pogegen,the  last  station  on  this  side  of  the  Niemen  Liver,  about  three 
miles  distant  from  Tilsit.  The  construction  of  the  bridge  over  that 
river  will  require  1t>-  or  2  years  more. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  importance  for  this  town  whether  this  railway 
will  be  continued  from  here  to  Moscheiki,  a  station  of  the  Liga-Mitau 
Moscheiki  line,  distant  from  Memel  only  about  forty-four  English  miles, 
of  which  thirty-three  are  on  Eussian  and  eleven  on  German  territory. 
Probably  with  the  intention  of  favouring  the  trade  of  Libau,  the  Eus¬ 
sian  Government  until  now  has  refused  to  grant  the  concession  for  such 
a  line,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  soon  the  conviction  will  gain  ground 
that  the  interest  of  Eussia  in  no  way  would  suffer  by  it.  The  imports, 
as  well  as  the  exports  of  that  countiy  are  considerable  enough  for  all 
ports  in  the  Baltic.  During  the  last  two  winters  the  Kowno-AVirballen 
liailway  on  the  Eussian  side  and  the  Eastern  Prussian  Eailway  have 
not  been  able  regularly  to  forward  the  large  supplies  of  merchandise 
offered,  and  large  quantities  of  grain  and  other  perishable  goods  were 
entirely  spoiled  at  Wirballen,  where  a  transmission  from  the  Eussian 
to  the  Prussian  carriages  must  take  place  ou  account  of  the  different 
widths  between  the  rails. 

The  delay  and  the  losses  occasioned  thereby  induced  many  of  the  Eus¬ 
sian  merchants  to  direct  their  goods  from  Dunaberg  by  way  of  Grajewo 
and  the  Prussian  southern  line  to  Ivbnigsberg,  and  some  even  chose  the 
very  circuitous  way  from  Dunaburg  by  way  of  Warshaw  and  Thorn  to 
Dantzig. 

[158]  I 
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The  King  William  Canal,  which  enables  the  timber  merchants  to 
float  their  rafts  from  the  River  Niemen  to  the  vicinity  of  this  port 
without  having  to  enter  the  Kurische  Haff,  was  opened  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1873. 

At  Kidderi,  a  small  village  situated  on  the  Kurische  Nehrung,  about 
thirty  miles  south  of  Memel,  a  lighthouse  is  now  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  probably  will  be  lighted  at  the  end  of  the  year  1874.  It  will 
be  of  great  service  as  well  to  the  navigation  on  the  Kurische  Haff  as  on 
the  Baltic. 

/ 

Population  and  Industries. 

No  increase  of  the  population  of  Memel  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  four  years.  The  town  proper  contains  about  19,000  inhabitants 
and  the  suburbs  Schmelz  and  Bommelsvitte  6,000,  making  an  aggregate 
of  about  25,000.  Neither  does  this  district  possess  any  industrial 
establishments  of  importance. 

There  are  three  breweries,  of  which  however  only  one  is  worth 
mentioning,  three  machine  factories  on  a  small  scale,  one  factory, 
producing  sulphuric  acid,  superphosphate,  crushing  bones  and  carbon¬ 
izing  them,  and  thirty-two  mills  for  sawing  timber,  of  which  nineteen 
are  wind  and  thirteen  steam  mills. 

I  here  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  establishment 
for  gaining  amber  by  dredging  for  it  in  the  Kurische  Haff,  near  the 
village  of  Schwarzort,  situated  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Memel. 
It  had  been  known  for  many  years  that  amber  existed  in  the  soil  of  the 
Kurische  Haff,  from  the  fact  that  the  dredgers  employed  by  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away  the  shallow  spots  near  Schwarzort 
impeding  navigation,  brought  up  peices  of  amber,  which  however  were 
appropriated  by  the  labourers  and  no  particular  attention  was  paid  to 
the  matter.  In  the  year  1862  some  speculative  persons  associated  and 
made  an  offer  to  the  Government  not  only  to  do  the  dredging  wherever 
required  at  their  own  expence,  but  also  to  pay  a  daily  rent,  provided 
the  amber  they  might  find  became  their  property.  This  proposal  was 
accepted  and  the  rent  fixed  at  15  th.  and  later  at  25  th.  for  each  work¬ 
ing  day.  The  dredging  was  commenced  with  four  machines  worked  bv 
labourers,  and  one  worked  by  horses.  Judging  from  the  extension 
this  establishment  now  has  gained,  the  profits  realized  must  have  been 
very  considerable.  At  present  the  work  is  carried  on  with  eighteen 
steam  dredgers  and  two  tug  boats,  with  about  100  lighters  (prames), 
the  whole  manned  by  about  1,000  labourers. 

To  the  Government  a  yearly  rent  of  72,200  th.  must  be  paid  for  the 
liberty  of  exploring  ground  of  about  six  English  miles  in  length. 

Agriculture. 

The  harvest  in  the  district  of  Memel  in  1873  has  been  satisfactory? 
although  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  quality  not  quite  equal  to  the  crop 
of  1872.  Wheat  and  barley  yielded  abundantly,  rye  pretty  well,  but 
oats  and  potatoes  below  average. 

General  Remarks. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  last  war  with  France,  or  rather  by  the 
five  milliards  contribution,  has  been  the  steady  advance  of  the  prices  for 
labour  and  for  all  necessaries  of  life.  There  have  been  partial  strikes 
before  of  the  carpenters  engaged  in  shipbuilding,  and  others,  who  yearly 
at  the  beginning  of  spring  stood  out  for  higher  wages  than  they  had 
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received  for  the  shorter  winter  days.  As  the  fairness  of  this  demand  was 
undeniable,  these  strikes  generally  in  a  day  or  two  were  arranged 
between  masters  and  men  in  an  amicable  and  satisfactory  way.  Since, 
however,  towards  the  latter  part  of  1873,  an  emissary  of  the  social 
democratic  party  came  to  take  his  permanent  abode  in  this  town,  these 
strikes  have  been  carried  on  in  a  methodical  manner. 

In  daily  succession  carpenters,  masons,  sailors,  printers,  and  all 
other  kind  of  tradespeople  gave  notice  they  would  lay  down  work  if 
their  demands  were  not  agreed  to.  In  most  cases  they  were  successful 
and  in  consequence  the  pretensions  gradually  came  to  be  unreason¬ 
able.  The  worst  result  of  this  social  warfare,  besides  the  momentary 
embarrassments  of  trade,  is,  that  ultimately  labourers  derive  no  perma¬ 
nent  benefit  from  it,  for  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  price  of  labour 
rose,  so  the  prices  of  food  and  all  other  necessaries  of  life  advanced; 
the  situation  of  the  working  class  at  present  is  no  better  than  before 
and  will  become  worse  whenever  a  duller  period  arrives. 

The  wages  of  the  common  labourer  employed  in  agriculture  are 
about  Is.  6d.  per  day  ;  of  those  in  timber  yards,  &c.,  2s.  6^.  to  3s. ;  of 
masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  &c.,  4s.  Gd.  which  is  an  advance  of  from 
50  to  75  per  cent,  on  the  wages  paid  three  or  four  years  ago. 


Memel,  July,  1874. 
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SYEA. 

Report  ly  Consul  Binney  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Syra  and 
the  Cyclades  during  the  Year  1873. 

Compared  with  the  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
district  for  the  preceding  year,  1872,  a  difference  is  seen  in  the  total 
value  of  merchandize  exported  and  imported,  the  exports  showing  an 
increase  of  39,284 1.,  and  the  imports  a  decrease  of  17,254?. 

The  direct  trade  with  Great  Britain,  however,  has  increased  very 
considerably,  there  being  an  increase  in  both  exports  and  imports — in 
the  former  20,379?.,  and  in  the  latter  100,715?.  The  increase  in  the 
value  of  exports  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  shipment  of  sponges,  which 
in  the  previous  year  were  generally  shipped  to  England  from  Smyrna, 
but  which  now  are  sent  here  for  shipment  as  in  former  years. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  is  mainly  attributed  to  the 
further  facilities  given  by  the  merchants  of  this  port  to  their  customers 
in  the  provinces  by  allowing  them  a  longer  term  of  credit,  and  merely 
charging  them  a  commission  on  the  merchandize  imported ;  also  partly 
to  the  falling  off  of  the  trade  with  Austria,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of 
cholera,  consequently  the  goods  arriving  from  that  country  were 
subject  to  quarantine,  which  considerably  increased  the  expenses. 

The  duty  on  tobacco,  wax,  and  various  other  goods  has  been  by  a 
royal  decree  diminished,  and  the  duty  on  anchors,  chains,  pumps  for 
the  use  of  ships,  copper,  zinc,  and  yellow  metal  sheeting,  together  with 
the  nails  of  the  same  material,  used  for  covering  the  bottoms  of  vessels, 
is  entirely  abolished.  The  free  importation  is  likewise  yearly  allowed 
of  30,000  okes  of  hemp  and  10,000  okes  of  oakum  for  every  native  rope 
manufactory  during  a  period  of  fire  years,  dating  from  its  establish¬ 
ment. 

The  duty  on  tobacco  has  been  reduced  from  3  dr.  to  1*50  dr.  per 
oke,  that  on  tumbaki  to  70  leptas  per  oke.  It  is  said  that  this  reduc¬ 
tion  is  too  small,  and  that  by  making  a  further  reduction  of  50  leptas 
per  oke  the  public  treasury  would  in  no  way  suffer  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  trade  in  this  article  would  improve,  and  its  cultivation  would 
increase  without  detriment  to  the  native  production,  as  this  reduction 
would  facilitate  and  encourage  its  trade,  not  its  consumption. 

It  appears  that  in  all  the  kingdom  only  4,000  okes  of  Turkish 
tobacco  are  consumed,  the  principal  places  of  consumption  being  Syra, 
Athens,  and  Corfu.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  local  cultivation 
of  Greek  tobacco  cannot  be  affected  by  this  small  consumption  of 
foreign  production. 

Some  considerable  progress  has  been  made  on  the  subject  of  grant¬ 
ing  the  privileges  of  a  free  port  to  Syra,  and  an  association  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  Government  to  give  the 
matter  their  attention. 

I  understand  that  the  nomarch  of  the  Cyclades  has  requested  the 
association  to  draw  up  a  report  with  respect  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  making  Syra  a  free  port,  and  from  wdiat  sources  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  secure  cue  revenue  now  derived  from  the  custom-house. 
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The  opinion  of  the  nomarch  is  that  it  would  not  be  politic  to  create 
Syra  a  free  port  at  once,  but  rather  to  abolish  by  degrees  the  duties  on 
different  articles  of  importation,  in  order  to  see  what  impulse  the  trade 
of  the  island  would  receive,  and  in  what  manner  the  revenue  would  be 
aifected  by  these  small  concessions,  so  that  some  definite  knowledge 
might  be  acquired  by  which  the  real  advantages  of  Syra  becoming  a 
frOe  port  might  be  clearly  ascertained. 

The  association  has  issued  a  pamphlet  giving  their  views  on  the 
question,  and  will  shortly  hand  the  nomarch  the  report  he  has  de¬ 
manded. 

So  soon  as  the  whole  subject  is  placed  in  a  clearer  light,  I  propose 
to  have  all  the  documents  relating  thereto  translated,  and  forwarded  in 
a  separate  report. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  Syra  should  become  a  free 
port  the  trade  here  would  receive  a  wonderful  impulse,  and  this  place 
would  become  in  a  very  short  time  a  central  entrepot  for  merchandize, 
from  which  customers  in  the  provinces  and  neighbouring  islands  would 
not  fail  to  draw  all  their  supplies. 

Unless  this  measure  is  carried  out,  or  some  immediate  facilities  are 
given  to  the  trade  of  this  port,  commerce  will  decrease  until  it 
becomes  quite  insignificant. 

Teade  a^d  Cohmeece. 

The  chief  exports  from  Syra  to  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1873 
were  as  follows : — 


Articles. 

Yalue. 

£ 

Sponges 

20,000 

Emery  stone  from  Syra  and  Naxos  . . 

8,000 

300  barrels  of  lemons  in  brine 

4,500 

600  ,,  citrons  „ 

3,600 

150  tons  of  valonea  .. 

2,100 

Fisrs  and  raisins  . .  . . 

630 

Tobacco 

567 

Olive  oil  . .  . . 

250 
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The  chief  imports  from  Great  Britain  were — 


Articles. 

Value. 

Manufactures  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

£ 

170,403 

Hides,  wet  and  dry  . .  * . 

•  • 

•  • 

106,953 

Yarn,  cotton  twist  . .  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

17,030 

Iron,  wrought  and  unwrought 

•  • 

•  • 

6,742 

Coals  « •  ••  •  •  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

5,600 

Copper,  brass,  and  pewter  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

3,674 

Salt  and  dry  provisions 

•  i 

t  • 

2,364 

Sugar,  coffee,  and  colonials  . . 

•  e 

•  • 

2,025 

Threads  of  all  sorts  . . 

•  « 

•  « 

2,012 

Earthenware  and  glass 

•  • 

•  * 

1,427 

Indigo . . 

•  • 

•  1 

1,724 

Spirits  and  wines 

•  • 

•  * 

1,634 

- 

Cochineal,  dyes,  and  paints  . . 

•  • 

4  • 

1,471 

Eice 

•  • 

«  « 

1,280 

Rope  • «  ••  •  •  •« 

•  • 

%  • 

3,237 

Hardware  . .  ... 

•  • 

•  • 

1,127 

Firearms 

•  • 

•  • 

711 

Wax  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

663 

Linseed  oil  . .  . » 

•  « 

«  • 

618 

Articles  of  dress 

4  « 

4  4 

561 

The  chief  exports  to  and  imports  from  foreign  countries  other  than 
Great  Britain  were  as  follows  : — 


Exports. 


Articles. 

Value. 

£ 

Hides,  dressed  and  undressed 

92.759 

Vegetables  (to  Constantinople) 

15,500 

Tobacco 

«  »  »  » 

10,500 

Sponges 

«  •  •  • 

7,406 

Cheese . . 

t  «  •  • 

6,440 

Wool  . . 

•  •  •  • 

6,248 

Honey . . 

•  •  •  • 

4,171 

V  alonea 

«  •  •  • 

3,000 

Silk,  spun 

«  t  •  • 

1,500 

Wine  and  spirits 

4  4  1  t 

1,000 

Pulse  . . 

4  4  4  4 

1,000 

Timber 

4  4  4  4 

700 

Soap  . . 

•  •  1  1 

580 

Manufactures  . . 

4  4  4  4 

500 

Olive  oil 

4  4  4  4 

450 

Wax  . . 

4  4  4  4 

200 

Turpentine 

4  4  4  4 

200 

Eesin  and  pitch 

4  4  4  4 

125 
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Imports. 


Articles. 

Y  alue. 

Hides,  wet  and  dry  . . 

•  • 

£ 

120,676 

Grain  . .  . .  . .  . . 

137,426 

Manufactures  . . 

47,881 

Sugar,  coffee,  and  colonials  . . 

29,004 

Cattle  . . 

18,654 

Timber 

11,291 

Rope  . . 

9,016 

1\1CC  •  •  i  i  ••  •  « 

8,113 

Wax  . . 

8,023 

Hardware 

4,582 

Salt  and  dry  provisions 

5,520 

Hats  in  general 

3,863 

3,793 

Caviare 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dried 

3,000 

Steel  . .  i  •  •  •  •  • 

3,537 

Butter  . .  . .  . .  . , 

2,256 

Paper  . . 

2,075 

Umbrellas 

2,305 

Earthenware  and  glass 

1,963 

Wine,  spirits,  and  beer 

1,794 

Matches 

* 

1,574 

Halva  (sweetmeat)  .. 

1,352 

Furniture 

1,347 

Cotton . . 

1,344 

Mastic . . 

1,095 

Lead,  wrought  and  nnwrought 

1,116 

Cheese.. 

1,721 

Tapes  . . 

1,493 

Red  caps 

1,040 

Paints,  dyes,  and  alum 

951 

Gold,  wrought 

933 

Berlin  wool  . . 

973 

Thread  of  all  sorts 

745 

Staves  . . 

784 

Petroleum 

805 

Books,  printed 

761 

Tobacco  and  cigars  . . 

434 

Perfumery 

473 

Playing  cards . . 

592 

Flax  . .  . .  . . 

425 

Medicines 

569 

Copper,  -wrought 

316 

Gloves . . 

329 

Clocks  and  -watches  . . 

365 

Soap  . . 

302 

Brimstone 

300 

Tallow . . 

255 

Silver,  wrought 

245 

Machinery 

282 

Octapus 

203 

Firearms  and  cutlery 

237 

Flour  . . 

116 

Brass,  wrought  and  unwrough 
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The  average  market  price  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  export 
and  import  during  the  year  1873  were,  as  far  as  can  he  ascertained  in 
the  absence  of  the  publication  of  any  regular  price  current  list,  as 
follows : — 
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Exports. 


Articles. 

Per. 

Prices. 

Hides,  dressed 

Cwt. 

£  s»  dt 

6  5  0 

Olive  oil 

Imp.  gallon 

0  2  11 

Tobacco 

Cwt. 

5  5  0 

Sponges  . 

Hb. . .  . . 

0  3  0 

Cheese 

Cwt. 

2  10  0 

Citrons 

Barrel 

6  0  0 

Silk,  spun 

Lb . 

14  6 

Imports. 


Articles. 

Per. 

Yalue. 

Wheat  . 

Imp.  quarter 

£  s.  d. 

2  13  0 

Sugar  . 

Cwt. 

2  0  0 

Coffee  . . 

6  10  0 

Pem . 

Imp.  gallon 

0  2  10 

Bed  herrings  . . 

Barrel 

1  10  0 

Hides,  dry . 

Cwt. 

7  0  0 

wet  • «  •  •  i  • 

3  5  0 

Coals . 

Ton.. 

2  0  0 

Salt  codfish  . . 

Cwt. 

1  10  6 

Iron  bars 

5  y  •  ♦ 

1  1  6 

Tin  plates,  1  C  and  IX 

Box.. 

115  0 

Grey  T  cloths,  24  yards 

Piece 

0  11  6 

Cotton  prints,  24  „ 

0  13  6 

Madapolams  . . 

•  • 

0  18  6 

Cotton  water-twist,  4-20 

Lb*  •  •  •  * 

0  14  0 

Of  the  articles  of  export  before  enumerated  (except  the  vegetables) 
none  are  the  actual  produce  of  this  place,  but  all  are  brought  to  this 
poit  liom  places  in  Greece  and  Turkey  for  shipment  by  steamers  which 
touch  here. 

•  articles  imported  a  large  proportion  is  reshipped  to  the 

neighbouring  islands  and  other  places  in  Greece  aud  Turkey,  the 
actual  local  consumption  being  very  limited. 

Tim  average  monthly  rates  of  exchange  in  1873  for  bills  at  three 
months’  date  on  London  in  commercial  currency  were  as  follows  :  — 


January,  per  £  sterling 

•  • 

Dr.  lepta 
35  15  to 

Dr.  lepta 
35  20 

4  ebruary 

n 

•  • 

35 

15 

35 

25 

March 

>t 

•  • 

35 

20 

35 

30 

April 

)> 

•  • 

35 

25 

35 

35 

May 

» 

•  • 

35 

25 

35 

35 

June 

» 

•  • 

35 

30 

35 

40 

July 

it 

•  • 

35 

35 

35 

50 

August 

>t 

•  • 

35 

25 

35 

30 

September 

.»> 

•  • 

35 

15 

35 

20 

October 

>t 

•  • 

35 

10 

35 

15 

November 

it 

•  • 

35 

15 

35 

20 

December 

» 

•  • 

35 

20 

35 

25 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  of  British  merchant  vessels  (sailing  and  steam)  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Syra  during  the  year  1878  were  as  follows  : — 


Entered. 


Direct  trade  . . 

Indirect  . 

Total 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

76 

22 

87,845 

6,718 

2,631 

242 

£ 

328,163 

2,920 

98 

94,563 

2,873 

331,083 

JBr_ 

Cleared. 

Direct  trade  . . 

Indirect 

Total 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

57 

41 

75,836 

18,727 

2,191 

682 

£ 

39,647 

8,000 

98 

94,563 

2,873 

47,647 

Direct  Trade . —  Of  the  seventy-six  vessels  entered  seventy-one  are 
steamers,  which  arrived  here  from  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow, 
and  which,  after  discharging  the  portion  of  the  cargo  destined  for  this 
place,  proceeded  to  other  ports  of  discharge  with  the  remainder. 

Two  steamers  and  two  sailing  vessels  arrived  with  coals,  and  one  is 
a  steamer  which  arrived  here  from  Malta  to  lay  submarine  telegraph 
cables  in  the  Cyclades  and  in  Turkey. 

Of  the  fifty-seven  vessels  cleared  fifty-one  are  steamers,  which 
although  proceeding  hence  to  Constantinople  and  other  ports  in  order 
to  complete  their  outward  voyage,  have  nevertheless  shipped  goods 
here  for  England.  Four  are  steamers  (two  from  Odessa  and  two  from 
Taganrog)  which  called  in  here  for  coals  on  their  homeward  voyage  ; 
one  is  a  steamer  which  proceeded  direct  to  Liverpool  with  a  car^o  of 
emery  stone  taken  in  at  Naxos ;  and  one  is  the  steamer  which  laid  the 
submarine  telegraph  cables,  and  then  proceeded  to  Malta. 

Indirect  Trade. — Of  twenty-two  vessels  which  arrived  only  three 
sailing  vessels  were  laden  with  cargo.  Two  were  from  Antwerp  laden 
with  a  part  cargo  of  glass  for  this  port,  and  one  was  from  Labrador 
and  Lisbon  with  a  cargo  of  codfish.  Eight  are  steamers,  or  rather  one 
steamer  which  entered  and  cleared  eight  times  whilst  engaged  in  laviim 
the  submarine  telegraph  cables.  ‘  ° 

None  of  the  other  vessels  discharged  any  cargo  here.  Of  the  forty- 
one  vessels  which  cleared,  none  have  shipped  any  cargo  at  this  port. 
Twenty-five  are  steamers  which,  having  arrived  here  from  British  ports, 
and  discharged  the  portion  of  their  cargoes  destined  for  this  place,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  other  ports  of  discharge  with  the  remainder. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  of  all  nations  which  entered  and  cleared 
at  Syra  during  the  year  1873  was  as  follows : — 
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Foreign  Trade. 


Nationality. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Sailing. 

Steamers. 

Tonnage. 

Sailing. 

Steamers. 

Tonnage. 

Austrian 

15 

410 

282,895 

15 

40  5 

278,090 

Belgian . . 

•  • 

4 

3,569 

•  • 

4 

3,569 

British  . . 

7 

91 

94,563 

7 

9  1 

94563 

Dutch  . . 

•  • 

10 

7,958 

•  « 

10 

7,958 

French  . . 

1 

103 

102,044 

1 

103 

102,044  - 

German 

1 

•  • 

332 

1 

332 

Greek  . . 

580 

?  • 

71,234 

569 

69,375 

Italian  . . 

4 

2 

4,578 

4 

2 

4,578 

Russian . . 

19 

•  • 

3,710 

21 

4,105 

Turkish . . 

198 

64 

54,183 

205 

64 

70,141 

Total 

825 

684 

625,066 

823 

679 

624,255 

The  steamers  included  under  the  Turkish  flag  are  those  of  the 
Egyptian  Ivhedive  Company.  Compared  with  the  shipping  return  of 
this  port  for  the  preceding  year,  1872,  a  decrease  of  eighty-four  sailing 
vessels  and  four  steamers  is  seen. 

Total  value  ot  merchandize  imported  from  and  exported  to  different 
countries  in  the  before-mentioned  vessels  : — 


Countries. 


Value. 


Austria  . . 
Belgium. . 
France  . . 
Great  Britain 
Holland  . . 
Italy 

Russia  . . 
Turkey  . . 

Total 


Imports. 


Exports. 


•  • 


•  • 


•  » 


£ 

..  36,535 

12,778 
..  139,266 

328,163 
4,168 
..  21,127 

68,603 
180,860 


£ 

13,591 

1,980 

10,681 

39,647 

1,500 

2,430 

500 

102,002 


791,500 


172,331 


The  above  table  shows  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports  and  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  exports,  compared  with  those  of  1872,  in  which 

I7ahfle  ,S“W™  as  loHows Imports,  808,75 an  increase  of 
I/,2o  hi. ,  exports,  132,44/ 1.,  an  increase  of  39,884/. 

Coasting  Trade  chiefly  under  the  Hellenic  flag 
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Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

N  umber. 

Tonnage. 

Sailing 

3,871 

45,715 

3,825 

44,978 

Stcuxii  •  •  •  •  •  • 

241 

101,725 

243 

108,673 

Total 

4,112 

147,440 

4,068 

153,651 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  value  of  the  merchandize  imported 
and  exported  in  the  coasting  trade,  as  the  imports  are  only  subject  to  a 
municipal  duty,  and  a  correct  account  is  very  difficult  to  be  kept. 

The  exports  are  entirely  free. 

The  harbour  remains  in  the  same  state  as  described  in  the  report  ol 
the  year  1872,  but  they  still  continue  to  bring  stones  in  lighters  for 
the  purpose  of  lengthening  the  mole  or  breakwater,  which  will  take 
years  to  complete  at  the  slow  rate  they  are  progressing. 

Shipbuilding  at  this  port  showed  a  small  decrease  in  1873,  the 
number  of  vessels  launched  being — 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Under  100  tons  . . 

27 

802 

Above  „ 

12 

2,697 

Total 

39 

3,499 

In  1872  the  number  of  vessels  launched  was  45,  tonnage  4,049 ; 
but  I  may  remark  that  in  the  year  1873  the  largest  Greek  ship  was 
launched,"  her  registered  tonnage  being  603  tons.  _  She  was  built  by  a 
company  which  intends  in  the  course  ol  time  to  build  several  more. 

Steam  Navigation  Companies. — The  steamers  of  the  several  com¬ 
panies  whose  boats  call  at  this  port  continue  to  run  as  stated  in  the 
report  for  1871.  I  learn  that  the  Government  is  about  to  settle  their 
arrears  of  accounts  with  the  Hellenic  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
when  the  latter  propose  to  add  several  new  steamers  to  their  fleet  of 
vessels  in  order  to  open  new  lines  to  Turkey  and  other  foreign  ports. 

Agriculture. 

Though  there  is  little  to  notice  on  this  subject,  yet  it  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  it  has  made  wonderful  progress.  As  in  former  years,  Syra 
produced  only  a  very  little  corn  and  wine ;  but  since  it  was  found  out 
that  the  soil  and  climate  were  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  early  vege¬ 
tables,  almost  all  the  vineyards  and  a  great  part  of  the  cornfields  were 
transferred  into  gardens,  which  now  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
vegetables  which  are  chiefly  exported  to  Constantinople,  where  a  \er} 
good  market  is  always  found. 

The  value  of  this  production,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  table  of 
exports,  amounted  to  15,500/.,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  scarcity  of 
water  last  year,  the  exports  would  have  been  double  the  quantity. 

The  quantity  of  citrons  from  Naxos  exported  through  this  port  to 
England  and  Leghorn  shows  an  increase  of  from  500  to  1,000  barrels 
of  3  cwt.  each  net  weight. 
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Prom  Zea  about  830  tons  of  valonea  were  exported,  being  the  same 
as  in  1872.  The  average  price  was  from  12?.  to  15?.  per  ton. 

Mines. — In  1873  only  500  tons  of  emery  stone  from  Naxos  were 
shipped  to  England. 

Public  Works. 

Nothing  has  been  done  since  the  date  of  the  last  report  from  this 
consular  district,  except  the  completion  of  the  road  from  the  town  to 
the  village  of  Piscopio. 

Charitable  Institutions. 

The  merchants  of  this  place  have  subscribed  to  a  fund  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  building  a  poor-house,  the  interest  on  the  capital  being  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Municipality.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  with  some 
ceremony  by  the  Archbishop  a  short  time  ago.  A  committee  of  private 
persons  have  also  established  a  ragged  school  which  promises  to  be  a 
complete  success. 

Telegraphs. 

The  submarine  telegraph  cables  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company, 
Limited,  have  been  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  commerce  of  these 
islands,  the  communication  being  thoroughly  kept  up.  Telegraph 
stations  have  been  opened  in  the  islands  of  Timos,  Andros,  and  Hydra. 

Number  oe  Manueactories. 

Steam  flour  mill  of  G.  P.  Damiano  and  Co.,  with  extra  machinery 
for  grinding  tan  bark  and  oven  for  baking  bread.  Eorty  persons  em¬ 
ployed  twelve  hours  per  day.  Average  wages  per  month,  21.  9s. 
Engine  30-horse  power,  turns  six  pair  of  millstones.  Produces 
360,000  kilos,  of  flour  per  annum.  Worth  100,000?.  Capital,  15,000?. 
Established  in  1869. 

Steam  flour  mill,  including  machinery  for  making  maccaroni,  clean¬ 
ing  cotton,  dressing  ironwork,  sawing  wood,  a  foundry,  and  two  separate 
machines  for  grinding  tan  bark  and  valonea.  Owner,  Stavros  D. 
Chrisos.  One  hundred  persons  employed  twelve  hours  per  day. 
Average  wages  per  day,  Is.  8 d,  to  45.  7 d.  Two  engines,  one  of  32- 
horse  power  and  other  of  16-horse  power.  Produces  200,000  kilos,  of 
flour  per  annum.  Worth  70,000?.  Capital,  50,000?.  Established  in 
1S60.  Intends  to  add  machinery  for  spinning  cotton  and  making 
cloth,  and  is  erecting  another  large  manufactory  for  that  purpose. 

Steam  flour  mill.  Owner,  Geo.  Beltzo.  Eorty-five  persons  em¬ 
ployed  night  and  day.  Average  wages  2s.  Gel  per  day.  Engine  12- 
liorse  power,  turning  three  pair  of  stones.  Produces  120,000  Idlos.  of 
flour  per  annum.  Worth  40,000?.  Capital,  40,000?.  Established  in 
1864.  Intends  putting  up  another  steam  engine  of  24-horse  power. 

Hellenic  Cotton  Spinning  Company  “  Omonia.”  Seventy  persons 
employed  (men  and  women)  twelve  hours  per  day.  Average  wa^es 
from  10^?.  to  95.  2d.  per  diem.  Engine  25-horse  power.  Produces 
20,000  bundles  of  cotton  twist  per  annum.  Worth  12,000?.  Capital 
15,000?.  Established  in  1872. 

Steam  tannery.  Owner,  P.  Caluta.  Two  hundred  persons  em¬ 
ployed  ten  hours  per  day.  Average  wages  per  diem,  I5.  2d.  to  45.  Id. 
Engine  16-horse  power.  Produces  40,000  dressed  hides  per  annum. 
"Worth  80,000?.  Capital,  / 0,000?.  Established  in  1833.  Arsenal  and 
establishment  for  marine  engine  work. 
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Hellenic  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  Works.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  employed  nine-and-a-half  hours  per  day.  Average 
wages  per  diem,  Gs.  to  1/.  Engine  in  shop  12-horse  power.  Engine 
for  patent  slip,  7-horse  power.  Value  of  work  done  in  shop,  15,000?. 
per  annum,  besides  hauling  up,  cleaning,  and  refitting  Company’s 
steamers.  Capital,  140,000?.  Established  in  1861. 

There  are  a  number  of  smaller  manufactories  for  making  rope,  glass 
grinding,  paint,  &c.,  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people. 


Syra,  December  1G,  1874. 
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ANCONA. 

Report  by  Consul  Gaggiotti  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Ancona 

for  the  Year  1873. 

Ihe  year  IS 73  has  been  very  unfavourable  for  agricultural  pursuits, 
with  the  exception  of  forage.  In  consequence  of  the  mild  winter, 
wheat  in  the  month  of  February  was  as  far  advanced  as  is  generally 
seen  in  the  month  of  April.  After  that,  instead  of  rain,  which  would 
have  further  improved  the  crop,  a  dry  cold  temperature  set  in,  arresting 
all  further  progress.  Various  showers  of  hail  caused  considerable 
damage  in  many  parts  of  this  district. 

Cocoons,  in  spite  of  the  exceptional  season,  gave  good  results.  The 
adoption  of  original  Japanese  seed  has  been  found  unsuited  to  resist 
the  changeable  influence  of  the  season,  the  local  production  being  far 
more  preferable.  The  quantity  ol  cocoons  brought  to  market  durin0, 
the  year  is  calculated  at  312,835  kilos.  (313  tons). 

Forage  has  been  in  abundance  though  of  bad  quality,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  heavy  rains  in  the  month  of  June  preventing  the  hay 
from  being  dried  in  the  open  air. 

The  immense  premium  upon  gold  (16  per  cent.)  has  had  a  per¬ 
nicious  effect  upon  commerce  generally ;  everything  has  risen  in  price, 
and  in  consequence  the  consumption  of  necessaries  has  been  very 
limited.  Butcher’s  meat  which  in  1872  was  80  c.  a  kilo.,  rose  to 
1  fr.  60  c.  in  1873  ;  wine  from  26  lire  the  hectolitre  increased  to  43  lire. 
This  increase  of  price  has  caused  a  reduction  in  the  consumption. 

In  this  district  the  people  lived  principally  by  agricultural  pursuits, 
such  a  thing  as  emigration  was  unknown,  now  instead,  emigration  to 
South  America  is  upon  a  large  scale,  all  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  price  in  whatever  is  necessary  for  life. 

The  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  prepared  a  petition  to  the 
Government  authorities  showing  various  difficulties  that  exist  in  the 
way  of  commercial  activity  ;  one,  and  not  the  least  of  the  difficulties,  is 
forced  paper  currency,  and  duties  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver. 

Some  time  ago  the  authorities  abolished  the  tare  usually  granted,  the 
result  has  been  that  the  receivers  of  goods  instead  of  importing  articles 
in  hogsheads  or  cases,  substitute  bags,  which  does  not  improve  the 
quality  of  the  merchandize,  being  less  adapted  to  resist  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather. 

Another  complaint  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  relative  to  the 
system  of  declaration  required  by  the  customs  authorities.  If  a 
merchant  makes  a  declaration  relative  to  quantity  and  it  turns  out  that 
the  quantity  is  less,  he  is  subject  to  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had 
declared  less  and  the  quantity  was  found  to  be  more. 

From  a  report  published  it  appears  that  630,000  lire  are  required 
lor  the  dredging  of  this  harbour.  The  report  adds  that  if  the  excava- 

•n\1S  n0^  con^nuec^  in  a  years  no  vessel  of  any  reasonable  size 
will  be  able  to  enter  the  harbour.  More  than  one  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company’s  steamers  have  touched  the  ground.  It  is  to 
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be  hoped  that  Government  will  grant  a  subsidy  for  the  works  required, 
if  not  trade  must  cease. 

British  trade  has  greatly  increased  in  this  port.  The  arrivals  of 
British  ships,  in  comparison  to  1872,  show  an  increase  of  G8  vessels, 
5G,701  tons,  and  5,904  crew,  the  greater  part  being  steamers, 

Ancona  is  gradually  improving  in  buildings ;  new  houses  are  being 
built  on  the  Corso.  The  old  church  of  Saint  Agostine  which  was  lately 
used  as  a  barracks,  has  been  thrown  down  to  widen  what  was  before  a 
very  narrow  but  much  frequented  thoroughfare.  On  the  whole  Ancona 
is  worthy  of  consideration  upon  the  part  of  Government  on  account  of 
its  position  both  military  and  commercial,  having  railways  connecting  it 
with  central  parts  of  Italy,  and  it  being  the  only  port  between  Brindisi 
and  Venice  on  this  side  of  the  Adriatic. 


Ancona,  June  6,  1874. 
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Report  by  Consul  Colnaghi  on  the  Yield  of  Cocoons  in  Italy  in  1S73. 

The  yield  of  cocoons  for  the  whole  of  Italy  in  1S73  has  been 
•estimated  by  the  Commendatore  Pisani,*  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Milan,  at  3,100,000  myriagrams,  about  one-third  less 
than  the  yield  of  1872,  calculated  at  4,500,000  myriagrams.  Prices 
were  higher  in  1873  than  during  the  previous  year,  an  average  of 
6  lire  81  c.  instead  of  5  lire  75  c.  per  kilo. ;  the  quality  of  the  yield, 
also,  was  better,  from  13  kilos,  to  14  kilos,  of  cocoons  only  being 
required  to  produce  a  kilo,  of  silk,  instead  of  from  15  kilos  to  1.6  kilos, 
as  in  1872. 

The  following  table  (I.)  shows  the  average  prices  of  the  cocoons  of 
the  yield  of  1873  in  the  different  Lombard  provinces. 

Table  I. 


Province. 

Price  per  Kilo,  in 
Italian  Lire. 

Remarks. 

Bergamo 

6'51  to  6  -54 

20  per  cent,  allowed  for  double 

and  slightly-stained  cocoons. 

Brescia  . .  . . 

6  -44 

4*74 

Annuals. 

Polivoltines. 

Como 

7  05 

All  included  unless  greatly 

rusted. 

Crema 

6  -2414 

Idem. 

f 

6  -16 

Annuals. 

Cremona  . .  . .  < 

4 

Polivoltines. 

1 

L 

7-7607 

Yellow. 

Lodi. «  • «  •  •  •  • 

6  *455 

All  included. 

Mantova 

7  *35 

Exclusive  of  double  and  stained 

cocoons. 

P UV1II  «  •  •  •  • 

6-25 

Eggs  imported  from  Japan  still  form  the  staple  of  the  Italian  produc¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  Japanese  cards — each  holding  about  28  gramme 
of  eggs — imported  into  Europe  was  calculated  at  1,300,000  for  1870 
1,370,000  for  1871,  1,270,000  for  1872  ;  for  cultivation  each  succeeding 
spring  the  cost  per  card  averaged  25  lire  in  1871,  12  lire  in  1872,  and 
rose  again  to  24  lire  and  more  in  1S73. 

There  were  complaints  that  the  eggs  on  many  of  the  cards  imported 
from  Japan  either  were  entirely  without  vitality  or  could  only  be 
hatched  in  small  part.  The  commission  appointed  by  the  Italian 
Government  to  enquire  into  the  subject  reported  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  failure  was  independent  of  the  quality  of  the  eggs,  of  the  province 
of  Japan  from  which  they  came,  and  of  their  treatment  on  the  voyage  to 
to  Italy,  so  that  their  non-development  may  probably  be  attributed  to 

*  I  am  indebted  to  this  gentleman,  as  usual,  for  much  of  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  this  report,  and  transmitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Kelly,  of  Milan. 
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want  of  proper  care  in  keeping  the  cards  during  the  mild  and  damp 
winter  months. 

Although  competent  observers  are  as  yet  unable  to  fix  a  date  when 
the  final  disappearance  of  the  silkworm  disease  may  he  hoped  for,  the 
constant  efforts  ol  the  Italian  breeders  to  restore  the  native  production, 
and  thus  tree  themselves  from  the  necessity  ot  importing  foreign  eggs, 
are  beginning  to  be  attended  with  excellent  results,  and  I  am  told  that 
the  old  yellow  cocoons  are  again  putting  in  an  appearance  on  markets 
that  had  long  mourned  their  absence.  In  Tuscany  the  native  breed  has 
always  been  maintained  with  more  or  less  success,  but  in  North  Italy  it 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

In  1873  eggs  reproduced  in  Italy  were  procurable  in  fair  quantities 
in  the  province  of  Milan,  and  they  succeeded  almost  as  well  as  the 
Japanese,  with  the  important  difference  that  the  quality  was  better. 
The  cost  ot  the  eggs  in  1873  was  from  18  to  20  lire  per  25  grammes, 
prepared  on  the  cellular  system  ;  and  from  8  to  10  lire  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  carefully  selected. 

Classes  have  been  established  to  teach  persons  employed  in  breeding 
silkworms  the  use  of  the  microscope  for  detecting  infected  eggs,  and 
especially  for  the  examination  of  moths  and  chrysalids  to  prepare  eggs 
on  the  cellular  system,  when  each  couple  are  carefully  kept  apart  from 
the  rest-,  so  that  the  healthiness  of  the  source  from  which  the  eggs  are 
derived  may  be  fully  attested.  Throughout  the  province  of  Bergamo 
more  than  100  microscopes  were  at  work  in  1873,  and  this  result  was 
owing  to  the  enlightened  exertions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
(Comizao  Agraria)  of  Bergamo,  under  its  President,  Mr.  Teodoro 
Irizzoni.  From  Brescia  an  interesting  report  has  been  issued  on  the 
same  subject  of  a  series  of  experiments  carried  out  by  Professor 
Gaetano  Consoli,  at  the  “  Instituto  Bacologico,”  of  which  he  is  the 
director. 

Silk  Trade ,  1873-74." — “  In  the  past  half-year  of  the  season  of  1873, 
the  silk  trade  was  in  a  state  ot  extreme  depression,  to  which  the 
financial  crisis  and  the  general  dearness  of  articles  of  food  materially 
contributed.  In  little  more  than  five  months  prices  fell  from  10  to 
12  per  cent,  below  the  rates  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  which 
did  not  represent  the  real  cost  price  of  the  silk  in  proportion  to  the 
high  prices  paid  for  the  cocoons.  In  the  beginning  of  March  there  was 
a  light  revival  of  trade,  and  a  recovery  in  price,  but  of  short  duration 
only,  and  in  April  and  May  the  stagnation  was  again  complete.” 

The  second  half-year  may  be  divided  into  two  phases  :  the  first 
extended  from  January  to  the  end  of  May,  during  which  the  fall  in 
price — at  first  slow,  then  more  rapid— was  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  on 
the  rates  of  the  previous  half-year.  This  slackness  was  occasioned  by 
the  importance  of  the  stocks  of  silk  and  of  manufactured  goods  on 
hand  which  could  not  be  got  rid  of,  the  large  increase  in  general 
expenditure  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe  having  caused  a  change  of 
fashion  in  favor  of  cotton  and  woollen  to  the  neglect  of  silk  stuffs. 
At  the  end  of  May  and  in  the  first  days  of  June  raw  silks  of  the  first 
qualities  were  hardly  saleable  at  from  75  lire  to  78  lire  per  kilo. ; 
organzines  of  like  quality  were  quoted  at  from  90  lire  to  95  lire,  trams 
at  from  85  lire  to  92  lire,  and  sold  with  difficulty,  except  in  the  case  of 
special  marks,  while  ordinary  qualities  w^ere  placed  at  still  greater 
disadvantage;  good  current  Friuli  raw  silk  (12/13  and  13  15)  were 
offered  at  55  lire,  and  organzines  of  the  same  quality  (18  20  and 
18/22)  at  from  80  lire  to  85  lire. 

*  From  the  “  Sole  ”  commercial  newspaper  of  Milan,  No.  8,  10th  January,  and 
No.  155,  4th  July,  1874. 

[158] 
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From  the  8th  to  the  10th  of  June  the  second  phase  of  the  half-year 
commenced,  when  the  markets  for  the  sale  of  the  new  crop  of  cocoons 
were  opened.  From  the  first  experiments  made  with  the  cocoons  it 
was  found  that  the  j  ield  in  silk  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in 
price  to  which  the  stock  had  been  subject ;  hence  the  trade  showed 
signs  of  renewed  activity,  prices  became  firmer,  and  manufacturers 
showed  a  greater  facility  in  making  purchases  than  had  been  the  case 
during  the  previous  months.  The  events  of  the  following  months  must 
he  reserved  for  my  report  on  the  yield  of  cocoons  in  1874. 

The  annexed  tables  show  (II)  the  prices  of  silk  on  the  market  of 
Milan  at  fixed  dates,  between  the  30th  June,  1873,  and  30th  June, 
1874 ;  and  (III)  the  operations  of  the  Silk  Condition  Boom  of  the 
same  city  during  the  last  10  years  : — 


► 


* 


Table  IT.— -Pbtces  of  the  various  qualities  of  Silk  on  the  Market  of  Milan,  in  the  course  of  the  season  1873-74  per  kil 
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W  EIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  USED  IN  TIIE  PRESENT  KePORT. 


1  Gramme . 

1  Kilogram . 

1  Myriagram  . 

*.  15’4340  grains  English. 

..  2'204  lbs.  avoidupois. 

•  •  22'04  ,,  ,, 

Florence,  October  1874. 

NAPLES. 


Report  ly  Consul  Calvert  on  the  Trade  of  the  Consular  District  of  Naples 

for  the  Year  1873. 


Port  of  Naples. 

Imports. 

The  following  statement  sliows  that  tlie  general  import  trade  is  less 
by  57,240 1.  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  year  : — 


Countries. 

1872. 

1873. 

Difference. 

Great  Britain  and  Colonies  . . 
France  and  Algeria  . . 

Holland 

Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Tunis  . . 
U  nited  States  . . 

South  America 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Other  countries 

£ 

2,155,830 

1,247,500 

351,455 

462,792 

105,553 

221,625 

166,736 

341,900 

114,322 

£ 

2,445,346 

1,272,169 

371,051 

229,842 

201,760 

115,030 

81,433 

272,107 

121,735 

£ 

Increase  289,516 
„  25,169 

„  19,596 

Decrease  232,950 
Increase  96,207 
Decrease  106,595 
„  85,303 

„  69,793 

Increase  7,41 3 

rl  ot&l  •  «  •  •  •  • 

5,167,713 

5,110,473 

Decrease 

57,240 

The  articles  of  import  from  Great  Britain  and  colonies  on  which  an 
increase  is  chiefly  observed  are:  cotton  manufactures,  387,8872. ;  iron, 
20,0302. ;  coal,  21,9422. ;  colonials,  28,7222. ;  curriery,  33,4632. ;  grain, 
18,5532. ;  tobacco,  63,1502. ;  and  chandlery,  9,3782.  ;  and  a  decrease  on 
fish,  106,215 2. ;  hemp  and  linen,  11,6012. ;  wool,  33,5782. ;  and  hardware, 
52,8222.  Of  the  above  value  of  cotton  and  manufactures  imported, 
175,5502.  are  due  to  British  India,  from  which  country  in  1872  there 
were  imported  only  24,1832. ;  these  figures  prove  that  an  active  direct 
trade  between  India  and  Naples  through  the  Suez  Canal  is  being 
developed. 

The  import  trade  with  Prance  continues  to  improve,  although  not 
to  the  same  large  extent  that  was  observable  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  specification  of  the  imports  classed  according  to  the  sections  of 
the  customs  tariff,  the  countries  trading  with  Naples,  and  the  custom 
duty  levied  upon  each  class  of  merchandize,  as  well  as  the  particulars 
of  the  various  articles  grouped  in  their  respective  classes  given  under¬ 
neath,  have  been  compiled  from  official  sources. 


Specification  of  tbe  Value  of  Articles  imported  from  each  Foreign  Country  in  1873. 
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Classification-  of  Imports  with  their  Value  in  1872  and  1873. 


Class 

in 

Custom 

House 

Tariff. 

Articles. 

1873. 

04 

i— 

oo 

r— i 

Value. 

Total. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I. 

Wines  and  .drinks  ..  *. 

7,534 

Beer 

1,075 

Spirits 

24,148 

Oils,  vegetable,  fish,  and  essential 

33,808 

Petroleum  . .  •  . . 

112,306 

178,931 

183,353 

II. 

Cocoa 

5,934 

Coflee 

104,068 

Cinnamon 

1,470 

Cassia 

323 

Confectionery 

686 

Chocolate  and  Chicory  . . 

1'335 

Cloves 

87 

Molasses  . . 

3,460 

Pepper  ... 

11,056 

Syrups 

235 

Tea 

484 

Vanilla  and  saffron  . .  . .  ... 

239 

Sugar 

325,343 

# 

Gums,  resins,  and  balsams 

19,520 

Quassia,  opium  juices,  and  lichen 

3,777 

Herbs,  fruits,  and  roots . . 

397 

Peruvian  bark  . . 

1,532 

Leeches  . . 

3,162 

Spermacetic  and  medicines 

2,871 

Acids,  alkaloids,  sulphur,  mercury,  and 

drugs  . . 

14,685 

Stilts  •  •  •  •  ••  ••  •• 

47,495 

Chemical  products 

25,026 

Ink  and  pencils  . . 

2,004 

Oilman’s  stores  .. 

12,192 

Dyes 

105,526 

Starch 

484 

W  ax 

30,436 

Soap  and  sponges 

8.294 

732,125 

712,679 

nr. 

Fruits,  green  and  dry  . . 

399 

Vegetables 

161 

Live  plants  and  seeds  . . 

309 

869 

1,677 

IV. 

Stearine  candles . . 

4.699 

Salt  meat 

744 

Butter  and  cheese 

10,526 

Glne 

560 

Fat  and  grease  . . 

28,331 

Honey  and  eggs  . . 

15 

Game 

7 

— 

44,882 

18,125 

V. 

Fish,  salt  and  dried  ..  •« 

#  , 

133,742 

247,173 

VI. 

Live  animals 

.  . 

1,138 

464 

VII. 

Hides 

260,035 

Furs  and  furriery 

47,778 

Saddlery  . . 

43 

Leather,  worked. . 

4,010 

311,866 

245,150 
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Class 

in 

Custom 

House 

Tariff. 

Articles. 

1873. 

1872. 

Value. 

Total. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

VIII. 

Hemp,  linen 

9,581 

Thread  .. 

82,626 

Canvas  . 

44,685 

Tapes  nd  fringes 

123 

Carpets . 

6,081 

Jute  . 

788 

143.8S4 

149,763 

IX. 

Cotton  twist 

840,835 

>>  yarn  . 

5)3,586 

Glazed  calico 

1,505 

Merceries  . 

23,986 

Carpets  and  fringes 

17,169 

Cotton  velvet 

12,812 

1,409,893 

1,150,929 

X. 

Wool  . 

27,049 

Horsehair 

844 

Woollen  thread  and  fleeces 

3,629 

Matt  res -eg  and  felt 

3,798 

Woollen  yarns  .. 

89,608 

C  otJi  . 

200,375 

> 

Merceries  and  buttons  . . 

14,914 

Biaid  ...  . 

5,986 

Covers  and  carpeting  . . 

3,116 

349,319 

393,867 

XI. 

Silk,  dyed,  waste,  &c.  . . 

32,594 

Silk  etufls 

181, 28S 

>>  net..  . .  . .  . ,  . , 

6,973 

Merceries  . 

56,891 

— 

287,746 

315,230 

XI.  I. 

Wheat . 

44,698 

Corn  and  grain  . . 

129,712 

i 

Oat",  chestnuts,  &c. 

8,137 

Bite  . 

21,316 

. 

Flour  and  bran  . . 

399 

V  beaten  waste  and  biscuit 

104 

Fecula . 

3,055 

XIII. 

Wood  and  timber 

18,547 

207,421 

374,787 

Empty  casks . 

77 

Furniture 

••  ••  •• 

3,370 

Roots,  cork,  and  other  articles. . 

2,368 

XIV. 

| 

Paper  . 

23,238 

24,362 

22,344 

Playing  cards  and  cardboard  . . 

275 

Books  and  geographical  charts. . 

5,349 

Manuscripts  . 

3,840 

Music . 

210 

XV. 

Arms  . .  . 

4,575 

32,912 

28,510 

Trunks  and  caps 

246 

Canes  . 

969 

Caoutchouc  and  guttapercha  . . 

4,294 

Hair  . 

3,198 

Hais  . 

5.318 

Metal  type  . 

430 

Millinery  and  frames  for  do. 

5,488 

Cora) 

••  ••  ••  •  « 

26,277 

■Artificial  flowers  and  parts  of  do. 

3,812 

Basket  work  . 

826 

1 

Machinery  . 

60,363 
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Class 

in 

Custom 

House 

Tariff. 

Articles. 

1873. 

1872. 

Value. 

Total. 

1 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Hardware  common 

74,794 

„  fine  . . 

26,336 

„  other  articles 

145 

Works  of  art 

2,227 

Horology  and  parts  of  watches 

18,080 

W  halebone 

285 

Umbrellas  and  parts  of  do. 

3,688 

Hair  pencils  and  rags  . . 

212 

Musical  instruments 

31,226 

Flush 

1,809 

Fans 

442 

Feathers  . . 

1,682 

291,199 

310,462 

XVI. 

Iron  and  graphite 

265,135 

Copper  and  brass 

66,120 

Bronze,  in  pieces 

2,408 

„  wrought  and  gilt 

339 

Lead 

16,348 

Tin 

2,876 

Pack-fond 

3,249 

Zinc 

10,125 

Antimony,  mineral  cobalt,  mercury  . . 

155 

366,755 

417,253 

XVII. 

Gold  and  silver,  worked 

107,372 

Specie 

1,380 

108,752 

113,144 

XVIII. 

Marble  and  grindstones 

24 

Alabaster 

104 

Bricks 

909 

Building  materials 

2,731 

Stones  and  earth 

3,382 

Bitumen  . . 

14.604 

Coal  ••  i  *  ••  ••  •• 

181,020 

202,774 

141,529 

XIX. 

Earthenware  . .  . .  . . 

22,782 

Glasswrare 

32,648 

Enamels  . . 

325 

55,755 

XX. 

Tobacco  . . 

•  • 

226,148 

183,497 

Miscellaneous  articles  imported  in 

small  quantities,  not  enumerated 

above  ••  « »  ••  ••  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

104,210 

Total  ••  ••  ••  • • 

•  • 

5,110,473 

5,167,714 
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Exports. 

The  value  of  exports  according  to  information  obtained  at  the 
custom-house  of  Naples  was  255,93 67  more  than  in  1872,  when  there 
was  a  decrease  of  143,7907  as  compared  with  1871.  The  great  increase 
ot  exports  in  1873  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  a  sudden  and  un¬ 
precedented  demand  for  France  of  coopers’  staves,  the  value  of  which 
was  389,7087  .  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  fluctuations  of  the 
export  trade  with  the  various  countries,  the  particulars  of  the  exports 
divided  into  the  twenty  sections  of  the  custom-house  tariff,  and  the 
amount  of  export  duty  collected  on  the  same  : — 


Export  Trade  with  the  various  Countries. 


Countries. 

1872. 

1873. 

Difference. 

Great  Britain  and  India 

France  and  Algeria  . . 
Holland 

Belgium  . 

Turkey,  Egypt,  Tunis  . 

United  States  . . 

South  America 

Austria 

Other  countries 

£ 

379,425 

857,255 

43,873 

14,510 

30,428 

48,310 

40,119 

38,725 

34,494 

£ 

318,652 

3,219,562 

28,633 

34,543 

54,070 

33,819 

22,356 

11,589 

19,944 

£ 

Decrease  60,773 
Increase  362,307 
Decrease  15,240 
Increase  20,033 
„  23,642 

Decrease  14,491 
„  17,763 

„  27,136 

„  14,550 

Total  . 

1,487,139 

1,743,168 

Increase  256,029 

Specification  oi  the  Value  of  Articles  Exported  to  Foreign  Countries  in  1873 
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Classification  of  Exports  with  their  Value  in  1  >73 


Class  in 
Italian 
Customs 
Tariff. 

Articles. 

1873. 

Value. 

Total 

£ 

£ 

I. 

Mineral  waters  . . 

18 

Wine  . 

•  • 

6,474 

Spirits . 

•  • 

275 

• 

Oil  . 

#  # 

#  # 

54,756 

61,523 

11. 

Confectionery 

,  , 

538 

Syrup,  gum  and  resin  . . 

249 

Lemon  juice 

•  • 

#  , 

4,748 

Liquorice.. 

•  • 

64,087 

Seeds  and  fruits  . . 

393 

Leeches  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

366 

Medicines 

•  « 

•  • 

4,739 

Carbonate  of  potash 

•  • 

•  • 

1,284 

Tartar  and  winelees 

•  • 

•  • 

77,727 

Ink  and  colours  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

159 

Indigo  . .  . .  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

384 

Madders,  ground 

•  • 

•  • 

12,697 

„  unground 

*  9 

•  • 

155,311 

Spices  and  perfumery  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

286 

Other  articles 

• .  • 

159 

323,127 

III. 

Fruits 

•  • 

111,680 

Almonds.. 

•  • 

3,039 

Oil 

»  • 

•  • 

19,644 

Fungus . 

•  • 

•  • 

212 

Forage . 

•  • 

2,752 

Legumes . . 

•  • 

2,321 

Live  plants  and  seeds  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

16,407 

156,055 

IV. 

Salted  intestines  . . 

192 

Butter 

•  e 

144 

Came  . 

•  • 

2,436 

Stearine  candles . . 

10 

Meat  and  glue  . . 

1,755 

Tan  bark . . 

450 

Cheese 

834 

Fat  and  grease  . . 

721 

Eggs  . 

4,600 

Walnut  cake 

2,918 

14.060 

V. 

Salt  fish  . . 

•  • 

79 

vr. 

Live  animals 

1 

6,627 

VII. 

Hides 

•  • 

•  • 

23,730 

Furs  . 

•  • 

•  • 

33,047 

Gloves 

•  • 

•  • 

40,010 

Leather  articles  . . 

•  • 

152 

96,939 

VIII. 

Tow  . 

•  • 

2,323 

Hemp . 

•  • 

•  • 

101,656 

Carded  hemp  . .  t  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

41,872 

Ropes 

t  * 

•  • 

15,582 

Twine  and  thread 

•  • 

•  • 

1,950 

Canvas  '  . . 

•  • 

*  • 

2,348 

Tape  and  rugs  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

72 

Old  linen  ch  thing 

•  • 

•  • 

5,315 

• 

i 

171,118  ! 

1872. 

Total. 

£ 

81,507 


259,837 


232.583 


23,647 

2,365 

135,052 


94,835 
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Class  in 
Italian 
Customs 
Tariff. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIY. 

XY. 


XYI. 


Articles. 


Cotton 
Cotton  cloth 
Other  articles 

W  ool 
Horsehair 
Mattresses 
Woollen  cloth  .. 

Braid  and  rugs 

Silkworms’  eggs 
Cocoons  . . 

Silk  ..  ..  .. 

Dyed  silk. . 

Silk  waste 
Silk  stuffs 
Net  and  ribbons  . . 

Wheat 

Corn  and  Grains. . 

Oats  . .  . .  .  • 

Chesnuts  and  potatoes  . . 
Maccaroni  and  biscuit  . . 

Other  articles 

Staves 

Timber  and  planks 
Empty  casks 
Furniture.. 

Oars 

Various  wood  articles  . . 

Other  articles 

Whitepaper 
Tapestry  paper  . . 

Prints 

Blotting  paper  and  cardboard  . . 
Books  ..  ..  ..  •• 

Fowling-pieces  and  pistols 
Steam-engines  . . 

Implements 
Carriages  and  boats 

H an  ..  ..  ..  . . 

Hats  ..  ..  ..  .. 

Coral  . . 

Artificial  flowers  and  basket  work 
Common  wares  . . 

Fine  wares 
Hardware. . 

W orks  of  art 

Horology 

Rags 

Musical  instruments 
Other  articles 

Iron 

Copper  and  brass 
Wrought  bronze . . 

Copper  filings  . . 


1S73. 

1872. 

Yalue. 

Total. 

Total. 

801 

488 

239 

1,528 

2,769 

17,288 

1,138 

/ 

184 

2,963 

231 

21,804 

38,135 

26 

5,205 

5,427 

7,103 

13,544 

5,792 

482 

37,579 

39,806 

6,124 

62,582 

1,375 

2,539 

33,166 

171 

105,957 

103,245 

389,708 

802 

1,288 

5,554 

870 

1,915 

119 

400,356 

30,145 

5,760 

718 

459 

2,625 

1,237 

10,799 

4  ?  0 1 

133 

148 

,413 

731 

93,147 

753 

89,154 

449 

4,594 

4,290 

17,360 

7,982 

138 

3,732 

1,184 

169 

224,377 

150,028 

6,148 

1,130 

472 

752 

! 
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Class  in 
Italian 
Customs 
Tariff. 

Articles. 

1873. 

1872. 

Value. 

Total. 

Total. 

Lead 

Zinc  . 

158 

393 

9,053 

19,137 

XVII. 

Bar  gold  and  silver 

Gold  thread 

Goldsmiths’  work 
Jewellery.. 

18,313 

11,424 

19,870 

39,865 

89,472 

115,360 

XVIII. 

Marble  and  alabaster 

Bricks  and  stones 

1,867 

379 

2,246 

946 

XIX. 

Common  earthenware  . . 
Stoneware 

Porcelain.. 

Mirrors 

Glassware 

Other  articles 

7.936 

1,851 

104 

256 

194 

127 

10,468 

1 

•  • 

11,510 

138,808 

XX. 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous  articles  . . 

•* 

Total 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1,743,168 

1 

1,487,230 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  total  shipping,  Italian  and  foreign,  engaged  in  the  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  together  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Naples  in 
1872  and  1873  respectively  was  as  follows: — 

Entered. 


Description. 

1872. 

1873. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels 

Total 

1,509 

3,335 

627,546 

241,928 

1,596 

3,107 

813,983 

206,775 

4,S44 

869,474 

4,703 

1,020,758 

Of  the  above  there  were  : — 


Italian  Ships. 

Steam  Ships. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

In  1873  . 

In  1872  . 

022 

899 

355,514 

312,770 

8,920 

3,066 

169,281 

189,477 

3,842 

3,965 

524,795 

502,247 

Increase  in  1873  . 

Decrease  in  1873  . 

23 

42,744 

14G 

20,190 

123 

22,548 

[1 «] 
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Foreign  Ships. 

Steam  Ships. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

In  1873  . 

674 

458,469 

187 

37,494 

861 

495,963 

In  187- . 

610 

314,776 

269 

52,451 

879 

367,227 

Increase  in  1S73  . 

64 

143,693 

... 

128,736 

Decrease  in  1873  . 

... 

... 

82 

14,957 

18 

... 

Cleared. 


Description. 

1872. 

1873. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Steamships 

1,451 

626,205 

1,595 

804,898 

Sailing  vessels 

3,405 

241,568 

3,129 

193,523 

Total 

4,856 

867,773 

4,724 

998,421 

Of  the  above  there  were  : — 


Italian  Ships. 

Steam  Ships. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

In  1873  . 

925 

351,849 

2,935 

153,916 

3,860 

505, 765 

In  1872  . 

889 

311,367 

3,151 

187,198 

4,040 

498,565 

Increase  in  1873  . 

36 

40,482 

7,200 

Decrease  in  1873  . 

... 

... 

216 

33,282 

180 

... 

Foreign  Ships. 

Steam  Ships. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

In  1S73  . 

670 

453,049 

194 

39,607 

864 

492,656 

In  1872  . 

562 

314,838 

254 

54,370 

816 

369,208 

Increase  in  1873  . 

108 

138,211 

48 

123,448 

Decrease  in  1873  . 

... 

... 

60 

14,763 

... 

... 

But  for  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  autumn,  and  the  consequent 
quarantine  restrictions  imposed  upon  shipping,  the  increase,  as  shown 
above,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  much  larger. 

The  British  shipping  entered  and  cleared,  and  nature  of  cargoes 
imported  and  exported  at  the  port  of  Naples  in  1873,  were  as  follows : — 
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Entered, 


Nature  of  Cargo. 

Steam  Ships. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Registered 
Tonnage . 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Genera],  part  cargo 

Coals  . 

Coals  and  iron  . 

Iron  . 

Iron  and  magnesia 

Petroleum...  . 

Pricks  and  clay  . 

Pitch  and  tar  . 

Codfish  . 

Pilchards  . 

Herrings  . 

Wine,  salt,  and  deals 

Tobacco  . 

Sugar  . 

Ballast  . 2 

171 

30 

4 

1 

1 

1 

122,415 

18,914 

1,796 

639 

"528 

674 

14 

1 

4 

1 

4 

3 

3 

23 

5 

1 

5 

2 

3 

3,654 

136 

688 

117 

1,087 

496 

581 

2,551 

564 

176 

535 

1,734 

"714 

171 

44 

5 

5 

1 

4 

3 

3 

23 

5 

1 

5 

9 

1 

4 

122,415 

22,568 

1,932 

1,337 

117 

1,087 

496 

581 

2,551 

564 

176 

535 

1,734 

528 

1,388 

Total  . 

208 

144,966 

69 

13,043 

277 

158,009 

Cleared. 


Nature  of  Cargo. 

Steam  Ships. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

General  (part  cargo)  .  ... 

Bones  . 

Re-exported : — 

Wine  . 

Bricks  . 

Salt  and  deal  . 

Tobacco  . 

Railway  iron  . 

Ballast  . 

165 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

43 

118,982 

•  •• 

... 

639 

25,408 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

61 

"209 

143 

160 

151 

984 

11,314 

165 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

104 

118,982 

209 

143 

160 

151 

984 

639 

36,772 

Total  . 

209 

145,029 

67 

12,961 

276 

157,990 

The  foregoing  returns  show  that  the  number  of  British  steamships 
importing  direct  general  cargoes,  which  they  replace  with  homeward 
freights,  is  again  on  the  increase.  The  difference  in  favour  of  1873,  as 
compared  with  1872,  is  IS  steamships  and  12,872  tons  entered,  and*  IS 
steamships  and  5,003  tons  cleared.  The  number  of  British  vessels, 
steam  and  sail  together,  importing  direct  cargoes  of  coal  and  iron  from 
Great  Britain  was  less  by  17  ships  and  6,113  tons  than  during  the 
preceding  year.  Similarly  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  imports  of 
salted  fish  to  the  extent  of  16  sailing  vessels  and  2,489  tons. 
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Total  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  ships  trading  with  Naples. 

Entered. 


Steam  Ships. 

Sailng  Vessels. 

Total. 

Countries  whence 
Arrived. 

j  Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage.. 

Crews. 

Great  Britain  and 
Colonies . 

202 

141,198 

5,308 

135 

35,077 

1,264 

337 

176,275 

6,572 

France  . 

330 

203,900 

13,546 

37 

5,412 

313 

367 

209,312 

13,859 

U.  S.  America 

2 

2,266 

72 

25 

12,145 

304 

27 

14,411 

376 

Denmark  . 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

112 

6 

1 

112 

6 

Sweden  and  Norway 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

... 

8 

1,267 

64 

8 

1,267 

64 

Russia  . 

i 

554 

21 

7 

1,418 

77 

8 

1,972 

98 

Holland  . 

22 

15,238 

627 

4 

939 

34 

26 

16,177 

661 

Spain  . 

... 

... 

•  •  • 

13 

1,679 

107 

13 

1,679 

107 

Germany  . 

16 

8,622 

351 

4 

675 

31 

20 

9,297 

382 

Austria  . 

... 

•  •• 

13 

2,846 

120 

13 

2,846 

120 

Greece  . 

... 

•  •  • 

... 

2 

257 

17 

2 

257 

17 

Turkey  . 

53 

37,666 

2,339 

51 

9,799 

436 

104 

47,465r 

2.775 

Egypt  . 

37 

36,086 

2,382 

1 

234 

10 

38 

36,320 

2,392 

Tunis  . 

•  •• 

... 

3 

202 

30 

3 

202 

30 

Belgium  . 

8 

5,369 

181 

1 

219 

8 

9 

5,588 

189 

•lapan  . 

9 

16,544 

1,053 

,  .. 

•  •• 

... 

9 

16,544 

1,053 

Italy . 

918 

346,540 

29,287 

2,802 

134,494 

19,370 

3,718 

481,034 

48,657 

Total  . 

1,596 

813,983 

55,167 

3,107 

206,775 

22,191 

4,703 

1,020,758 

77,358 

Cleared. 


Countries  to  which 
Departed. 

Steam  Ships. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

1 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Great  Britain 

135 

90,404 

3,548 

50 

13,774 

513 

185 

104,178 

4,061 

France  . 

334 

196,079 

13,167 

84 

16,457 

747 

418 

212,536 

13'914 

U.  S.  America 

8 

8,894 

337 

5 

1,722 

57 

13 

10,616 

394 

Denmark  . 

... 

... 

««  . 

1 

162 

8 

1 

162 

8 

Sweden  and  Norway 

... 

... 

... 

6 

1,131 

53 

6 

1,131 

53 

Russia  . 

5 

3,292 

110 

9 

1,855 

76 

14 

5,147 

186 

Holland  . 

20 

13,947 

615 

... 

... 

... 

20 

13,947 

615 

Spain  . 

17 

9,385 

367 

21 

2,371 

153 

38 

11,756 

520 

Portugal  . 

6 

3,172 

130 

1 

148 

10 

7 

3,320 

140 

Germany  . 

16 

8,489 

350 

•  •  . 

... 

16 

8,489 

350 

Austria  . 

2 

1,272 

44 

4 

788 

37 

6 

2,060 

81 

Greece  . 

56 

41,269 

2,368 

7 

1,139 

54 

63 

42.408 

2,422 

Turkey  . 

7 

4,155 

151 

35 

7,689 

313 

42 

11,844 

464 

Egypt  . 

62 

70,794 

4,097 

7 

1,519 

63 

69 

72,313 

4,160 

1  unis . 

... 

... 

... 

6 

785 

39 

6 

785 

39 

Belgium  . 

10 

6,713 

223 

3 

974 

30 

13 

7,687 

253 

Italy . 

917 

347,033 

29,207 

2,890 

♦ 

143,009 

20,177 

3,807 

490,042 

49,384 

Total  . 

1,595 

804,898 

54,714 

3,129 

193,523 

22,330 

4,724 

998,421 

77,044 

Trench  shipping,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Trench  Consul- 
General,  which,  however,  differ  considerably  from  those  gathered  as 
abo\  e  at  the  Harbour  Master  s  office,  increased  to  the  following  extent, 
viz.,  86  steamships,  94,169  tons,  and  6  sailing  vessels,  408  tons.  The 
increase  ol  steam  tonnage  is  due  to  the  new  lines  of  steam  communi¬ 
cation  between  Marseilles  and  Indo-China  and  Japan,  and  South 
America.  I  he  last  mentioned  touch  at  Naples  once  in  every  month, 
and  embark  passengers,  who  are  nearly  all  emigrants  belonging  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  classes. 

A  ext  in  order  ot  importance  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade  comes  the 
Italian  shipping,  of  vhicli  there  were  144  ships  and  50,174  tons.  To 
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these,  however,  must  be  added  the  large  sized  monthly  steamers  trading 
between  Bombay  via  the  Suez  canal  with  the  western  ports  of  Italy. 

It  should 'be  observed  with  reference  to  the  particulars  of  all  shipping 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Naples  during  the  year  1873  which 
have  been  gathered  from  the  registers  of  the  Harbour  Master’s  office 
that  the  carelessness  with  which  the  entries  in  those  registers  are  made 
renders  it  difficult  to  establish  a  proper  distinction  between  foreign 
vessels  engaged  in  the  direct  carrying  trade  and  the  coasting  trade 
respectively.  Errors  have  occurred  as  well  in  describing  the  nationality 
ot  the  ships  entering  more  than  once,  as  in  their  tonnage,  which  is 
maae  to  vary  considerably  on  each  occasion.  Vessels  bringing  cargoes 
rom  abioad  and  touching  at  Italian  ports,  but  carrying  no  "oods  or 
passengeis  from  one  Italian  port  to  another,  appear  as  having  arrived 
sometimes  from  the  original  port  of  departure,  and  sometimes  from  the 
ast  Italian  port  touched  at.  Those  errors  have  been  rectified  as  far  as 

was  possible  in  the  returns  now  given,  but  still  they  may  fail  of 
accuracy.  .  J 


Trade  and  Navigation  at  the  Provincial  Ports  in  the  Consular  District 

of  Naples. 

Vice-Consulate  of  Gallipoli. 

Imports. — The  imports  are  valued  at  80,3642.,  of  which  amount 
59,9242.  were  imported  in  Italian,  9,0112.  in  British,  2,8732.  in  Norwegian, 
4,9522.  in  Turkish,  2,9842.  in  Austrian  vessels,  and  the  remainder  in 
vessels  of  other  foreign  countries.  The  direct  foreign  imports  were  cod 
and  stockfish  from  Norway,  manufactures  from  France,  petroleum  from 
the  United  States,  staves  and  curriery  from  Austria,  ivheat  and  barley 
from  Greece  and  from  Turkey  ;  all  other  articles  of  foreign  produce  or 
manufacture  were  imported  indirectly. 

.  Exports. — The  value  of  exports  ‘in  1873  was  155,9002.  They  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  ol  olive  oil,  wine,  oats,  cotton  seed,  olive  cake,  and  casks. 
The  exports  of  olive  oil  amounted  to  85,9002.,  of  which  to  Great 
Britain,  66,0002  ;  to  France,  4,1002.  ;  to  Bussia,  5,4002. ;  to  Germany, 

o,2202. ;  and  to  Sweden,  5,1802.  In  1S72,  the  value  of  olive  oil  exported 
was  435,2742.  F 

Shipping. — The  foreign  vessels  entered  with  cargoes  were  15  of 
o,171  tons,  and  in  ballast  50  ol  5,922  tons.  The  Italian  vessels  entered 
with  cargoes,  240  of  51,809  tons,  and  in  ballast,  41  of  6,370  tons  ; 
total  shipping  entered,  350  vessels  of  66,652  tons. 

The  foreign  ships  cleared  with  cargoes  were  62  of  7,584  tons,  and  in 
ballast,  2  ot  384  tons.  The  Italian  ships  cleared  with  cargoes  were  240 
ol  55,892  tons,  and  in  ballast,  41  of  2,28/  tons;  total  shipping  cleared, 
351  vessels  ol  66,747  tons. 

The  British  shipping  comprised  in  the  above  numbers  were:  entered 
with  cargoes,  2  of  275  tons,  and  in  ballast,  27  of  3,226  tons  ;  total 
entered,  29  vessels  and  3,501  tons;  and  cleared  with  cargoes,  29  and 
fh4l2  tons,  and  in  ballast,  1  ol  184  tons ;  total  cleared,  30  vessels  and 
3,576  tons.  The  other  foreign  shipping  were  composed  of  11  Dutch 
vessels  and  1,491  tons,  2  French  and  208  tons,  5  German  and  485  tons, 

3  Norwegian  and  786  tons,  4  Danish  and  615  tons,  4  Greek  and  273 
ions,  9  Ottoman  and  817  tons,  and  2  Austrian  and  297  tons.  The 
same  number  cleared. 
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Vice-Consulate  of  Baei. 

The  trade  at  the  port  of  Bari  continues  to  make  rapid  progress. 
The  Bari  Chamber  of  Commerce  published  in  last  May  a  report  upon 
the  commercial  movement  at  the  port  and  in  the  province  of  Bari 
during  the  year  1873,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  there  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  both  imports  and  exports. 

Imports. — The  collective  value  of  foreign  imports  by  sea  and  by 
laud  is  stated  to  be,  from — • 

£ 


Great  Britain 

•  • 

•  • 

..  189,440 

Austria  and  Germany  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

..  168,230 

51,823 

France 

•  • 

•  * 

Switzerland 

•  • 

•  • 

5,984 

Total 

•  • 

•  • 

..  415,477 

The  foreign  imports  in  1872  amounted  to  249,081/.,  the  increase  in 
1873  has  consequently  been  166,396/. 

Exports. — The  value  of  foreign  exports  was,  to — 


Great  Britain  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  62,060 

Austria  and  Germany  . .  . .  . .  . .  344,657 

France  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  237,445 

Belgium  and  Holland  ..  ..  ..  ..  43,119 

Switzerland  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  19,811 


Total  ..  ..  ..  ..  707,092 


As  in  1872,  the  value  of  foreign  exports  amounted  to  642,818/.,  the 
nett  increase  in  1873  was  64,274/.  In  olive  oil  the  increase  was 
59.54S/.,  and  in  almonds,  mustard  seed  and  dried  fruits,  89,284/. 

’  The  internal  trade  with  the  other  provinces  of  Italy,  by  sea  and  by 
land,  is  valued  at,  imports,  761,166/.  ;  exports,  544,924/. 

Shipping- — The  Bari  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  published  the 
following  tabular  returns  of  ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting 
trade  with  that  port  in  1873.  These  returns  on  examination  appear  to 
be  inaccurate,  inasmuch  as  they  show  throughout  an  immense  and 
unaccountable  excess  of  tonnage  of  ships  cleared,  as  compared  with  that 
of  a  larger  number  of  ships  entered. 

Foreign  Trade. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Italian  vessels  . 

97 

12,651 

1,912 

52 

26,006 

1,496 

Foreign  vessels  . 

35 

27,553 

693 

69 

42,970 

1,993 

Total . 

132 

40,204 

2,605 

121 

68,976 

3,489 

Coasting  Trade. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Italian  vessels  . 

382 

55,240 

3,376 

393 

78,922 

2,688 

Foreign  vessels  . 

70 

31,211 

659 

33 

15,503 

844 

Total . 

452 

80,451 

4,C35 

426 

94,425 

3,532 
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Total. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Foreign  trade  . 

132 

40,204 

2,605 

121 

68,976 

3,4s9 

Coasting  trade  . 

452 

66,451 

4,035 

426 

94,425 

3,532 

General  total . 

5S4 

106,655 

6,640 

547 

163,401 

7,021 

In  the  above  returns  are  comprised,  as  ascertained  from  an  inde¬ 
pendent  source,  British  ships,  namely : — 


Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Steamships. . 

28 

21,935 

681 

Sailing  vessels 

16 

2,235 

109 

Total 

44 

24,170 

790 

Tice- Consulate  of  Castellammare. 

The  returns  of  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of  Castellammare 
have  not  yet  been  received. 

Shipping. — The  total  number  of  British  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
was  as  under : — 

Entered. 


Number. 

Tons. 

With  cargoes — 

Steamships . . 

3 

1,690 

Sailing  vessels 

11 

3,012 

In  ballast — 

Sailing  vessels 

5 

656 

Total 

19 

5,358 

Cleared. 


Number. 

Tons. 

With  cargoes — 

Steamships . . 

2 

1,195 

Sailing  vessels 

8 

1,078 

In  ballast — 

Steamship  . . 

1 

495 

Sailing  vessels 

8 

2,590 

Total 

19 

5,358 

Vice-Consulate  of  Cotrone. 

Imports. — The  year  1873  witnessed  for  the  first  time  direct  imports 
from  foreign  countries.  These  consisted  of  iron  and  coal  for  the  use  of 
the  railway  works  in  progress  between  Cotrone  and  Cariati,  of  the  col- 
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lective  value  of  38,638/.  Of  this  amount,  iron  rails  of  the  value  of 
23,021/.  were  imported  from  Belgium,  and  5,610/.,  and  all  the  coal, 
9,974/.,  from  Great  Britain. 

Exports. — None  were  made  to  foreign  countries. 

Shipping.  —  The  only  ships  visiting  Cotrone  in  1873,  were  14 
British  vessels,  3,530  tons,  147  crew,  laden  with  coals  and  iron  rails. 
These  ships  all  cleared  in  ballast. 

Vice- Consulate  oe  Taranto. 

Imports. — The  direct  foreign  imports  consisted  of- — 

£ 

49,520 
2,056 
7,765 
450 


Total .  59,791 


Of  the  iron  rails,  45,000/.  worth  were  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  remainder,  4,520/.,  from  Belgium. 

Exports. — The  chief  articles  of  export  were — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

Olive  oil. . 

Tuns. 

547 

22,235 

Oats 

Cwts. 

79,156 

27,528 

"Wheat  .. 

„  .  . 

9,036 

6,136 

Pulse 

>y  •  • 

1,238 

300 

Oil-cake  . . 

yy 

9,780 

586 

Total 

•  • 

•  • 

56,785 

Of  the  oil,  380  tuns  =  15,43S/.,  were  exported  to  Great  Britain. 
Shipping. — Entered  and  cleared — 


Ships. 

Tons  Register. 

British  . . 

11 

3,215 

Foreign  . . 

5 

1,031 

Total 

16 

4,246 

Of  the  British  ships,  there  entered  7  of  2,655  tons  with  cargoes, 
and  4  of  710  tons  in  ballast;  and  there  cleared,  3  of  409  tons  with 
cargoes,  and  8  of  2,806  tons,  some  in  ballast  and  others  with  part 
cargoes  to  fill  up  at  other  ports. 

The  particulars  of  the  Italian  shipping  have  not  been  obtainable. 

Vice-Consulate  oe  Gioja  Tauro. 

Imports  —  There  is  no  direct  import  trade  with  foreign  countries, 
Messina  being  the  entrepot  from  which  this  port  of  Calabria  is  supplied 
from  time  to  time  in  small  consignments.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
the  particulars  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  articles  so  imported. 


Coffee 

Sugar 

Flour 
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Exports . — The  single  article  exported  direct  to  foreign  countries  is 
olive  oil,  of  which  there  were  shipped  4,571  tons,  value  175,136/.,  of 
this  quantity  there  were  sent  to — 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Tuns. 

-P 

cV 

Great  Britain  . . 

1,683 

64,116 

Russia 

1,504 

57,823 

France  . . 

925 

35.495 

Austria  . . 

162 

6,273 

Holland  . . 

157 

6,009 

Germany. . 

140 

5,420 

Total 

4,571 

175,136 

The  value  of  oil  exported  in  1872  being  254,496/.,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  79,360/. 

All  other  articles  of  produce  exported  to  foreign  countries  chiefly 
consisting  of  fruits,  wood,  and  vegetable  extracts  or  essences,  are  sent 
to  Messina  for  shipment ;  neither  the  quantities  and  value  of  such 
exports,  nor  the  countries  to  which  they  are  forwarded  are  known. 

Shipping. — The  total  number  of  ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade, 
entered  and  cleared,  was  39,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  5,332.  Of 
this  number  there  were  British  10,  1,394  tons  ;  Italian  14,  1,780  tons  ; 
Dutch  7,940  tons;  German  4,  490  tons ;  the  remainder  being  Danish, 
Drench,  and  Greek. 

One  of  the  British  vessels,  a  small  schooner  called  the  “  Newsboy,” 
with  part  cargo  oil  on  board,  was,  in  November,  driven  ashore  during  a 
heavy  gale  and  wrecked;  a  Danish  vessel  stranded  on  the  same  occasion 
was  saved. 

Vice-Consulate  of  Barletta. 

Owing  to  imperfect  arrangements  the  particulars  of  weight  and 
value  of  imports  and  exports  have  not  been  furnished. 

Imports . — 10  part  cargoes  of  general  merchandize  from  Great 
Britain,  of  which  6  via  Italian,  and  4  via  Austrian  ports  ;  5  mixed 
cargoes  of  staves,  oats,  rails,  fish,  pitch,  and  timber  from  Austria. 

Exports. — 36  cargoes  wheat  and  beans  in  vessels,  aggregate  tonnage 
14,431,  of  which  16  cargoes,  11,504  tons  to  Great  Britain;  5  cargoes, 
2,182  tons  to  France;  and  15  cargoes,  747  tons  to  Austria;  4  cargoes 
beans,  1,056  tons  to  Great  Britain,  and  66  mixed  cargoes,  12,748  tons 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  staves,  and  wine  to  Great  Britain  and  to 
France. 

Shipping. — The  foreign  vessels  entered  with  cargoes  were  15  of 
9,476  tons,  and  in  ballast  28,  of  5,190  tons.  The  Italian  vessels 
entered  with  cargoes  were  2,  of  137  tons,  and  in  ballast  137,  of 
21,982  tons.  In  addition  there  were  374  Italian  coasting  vessels,  of 
15,041  tons. — Total  entered  556  vessels,  51,826  tons. 

The  foreign  vessels  cleared  with  cargoes  were  41,  of  14,698  tons, 
and  in  ballast  2,  of  14  tons.  The  Italian  vessels  cleared  with  cargoes 
were  67,  of  13,622  tons,  and  in  ballast  145,  of  4,397  tons.  In  addition 
there  were  305  Italian  coasting  vessels,  of  19,762  tons. — Total  560 
vessels,  and  52,483  tons. 

The  British  Shipping  comprised  in  the  above  were,  entered  with 
cargoes  10,  of  9,151  tons,  and  in  ballast  6,  of  2,363  tons,  cleared  with 
cargoes  16,  of  11,514  tons,  and  in  ballast  none. 
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\  ice- Consulate  or  Salerno. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  imports  and  exports  not  having  been 
procurable  the  extent  of  foreign  trade  can  only  be  estimated  from  the 
number  of  cargoes. 

Imports.  Coals,  33  vessels,  4,422  tons  register— 10  of  these  ships 
arrived  from  Great  Britain,  19  from  France,  and  4  from  Italy. 

Ixports.  With  the  exception  of  one  cargo  of  paving  stones  for 
Trance,  there  were  no  foreign  exports. 

Shipping. — 

Entered. 


Foreign  Trade. 

Coastin, 

g  Trade. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

British 

8 

3,189 

Italian 

19 

2,870 

211 

11  510 

Other  foreign  nations 

6 

953 

•  • 

Total  . . 

33 

4,422 

211 

11,510 

Cleared. 


Foreign  Trade. 

Coastin 

g  Trade. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

V  essels. 

Tons. 

British 

8 

3,189 

Other  nations 

6 

953 

Italian 

•  • 

216 

11*800 

Total . 

14 

4,142 

216 

11,800 

Total  of  all  British  Shipping  at  the  Provincial  Ports  in  1873. 


Port  of— 

Steam  Ships. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

CD 

& 

s 

Vi 

£ 

<x> 

bfl 

c; 

G 

O 

H 

00 

£ 

<D 

5 

<n 

.a 

6 

3 

fe 

CD 

bo 

C3 

c 

a 

o 

H 

CO 

£ 

o 

3 

,0 

s  • 

& 

' 

CD 

bO 

Gj 

c 

G 

O 

H 

pa 

CD 

0 

Bari  . 

Barletta  . 

Castellammare  . 

Cotrone . 

Gallipoli  . 

Gioja  and  Reggio  . 

Manfredonia . 

Monopoli  . 

Salerno  . 

Taranto  . 

Total  in  1873  . 

Total  in  1872  . 

28 

12 

3 

::: 

•  •  • 

21,935 

10,397 

1,690 

... 

16 

4 

16 

14 

29 

10 

*8 

11 

2,235 

1,117 

3,668 

3,530 

3,501 

1,394 

3,189 

3,215 

... 

44 

16 

19 

14 

29 

10 

8 

11 

24,170 

11,514 

5,358 

3,530 

3,501 

1,394 

3,189 

3,215 

790 

409 

211 

147 

187 

112 

"i  03 
135 

43 

41 

1 

34,022 

30,001 

... 

108 

109 

21,849 

17,742 

... 

151 

150 

55,861 

47,743 

2,094 
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Remarks  on  the  Crops  and  Prices  of  the  Principal  Articles  of 

Export  and  Import. 

Olive  Oil. — The  olive  crop  of  1872  having  been  very  abundant  in 
the  provinces  of  Eecce  and  Calabria,  the  crop  of  18/3,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  proved  very  scanty,  with  the  sole  exception  ot  the 
district  of  Taranto,  which  yielded  about  one-fourth  of  a  full  crop. 
There  remained,  however,  ample  stocks  from  the  1872  crop,  from 
30,000  tons  to  35,000  tons,  in  the  provinces  of  Lecce  and  Calabria. 
The  shipments  from  the  two  principal  oil  ports  were,  from  Gallipoli 
2.115  tons,  namely,  to  England,  1,530  tons  ;  to  Russia,  875  tons;  to 
France,  440  tons  ;  to  Italy,  975  tons  ;  and  to  other  countries  598  tons. 
The  highest  and  lowest  prices  paid  for  Gallipoli  oil  per  ton  free  on 
board,  varied  during  the  year  from  40 1.  16s.  in  July,  to  47/.  Is.  in 
October.  The  prices  of  Gioja  and  other  Neapolitan  oils  ranged  from 
1/.  to  21.  per  ton  lower  than  those  of  Gallipoli  oil. 

Wheat. — Barletta  wheat,  which  in  January  stood  at  21.  16s.  9/7. 
per  480  lbs.,  fell  to  21.  10s.  6/7.  in  May,  and  rose  again  in  December 
to  37.  0s.  9/7.  The  highest  and  lowest  prices  paid  for  the  different 
descriptions  of  wheat  imported  and  sold  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  were — 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Hard  Poumelia 

•  • 

..  14 

6  to 

16 

6 

Odessa 

#  * 

..  16 

9 

. . 

Taganrog 

•  • 

..  -13 

0 

16 

11 

Ismail  . . 

•  • 

..  11 

5 

16 

6 

Kustendjie 

•  • 

..  16 

3 

16 

6 

Rodosto 

..  14 

1 

16 

9 

St.  Jean  d’Acre 

9 

11 

15 

9 

Coast  of  Africa. . 

•  • 

..  12 

6 

18 

1 

Soft  Kraila 

•  • 

9 

11 

14 

10 

Galatz  . . 

•  • 

..  12 

4 

15 

9 

Burgas . . 

«  • 

..  13 

0 

15 

0 

Balchik  ..  . . 

•  • 

..  12 

11 

14 

5 

Yarna  . . 

•  • 

8 

6 

14 

5 

Odessa  . . 

•  • 

..  14 

5 

14 

10 

Ghirka  Taganrog 

•  • 

..  13 

4 

15 

11 

Hard  Puglia  . . 

•  • 

..  f2 

3 

19 

1 

Soft  Puglia 

•  • 

..  13 

6 

16 

9 

Nearly  all  the  wheat  was  discharged  at  Castellammare  and  Torre 
Annunziata. 

Coal. — The  highest  and  lowest  prices  per  ton  paid  for  coal  on  ships’ 
arrival,  inclusive  of  freight  and  shipping  charges,  during  the  year  were 
17.  19s.  4/7.  in  September,  and  21.  11s.  in  April,  November,  and  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  imports  in  1873  amounted  to  about  88,900  tons,  namely, 
from  England,  81,150;  from  France,  7,310  tons;  and  from  Austria, 
340  tons. 

Madders. — The  madder  root  season  commences  with  August  of  each 
year  and  terminates  in  July  ot  the  following.  It  is  customary  to  carry 
the  residue  stock  of  one  year  forward  and  to  add  it  to  the  next  season’s 
crop.  The  estimates  are  made  in  bales  of  9  cwts.  each.  The  following 
statement  of  the  produce  of  Naples  madder  roots  and  shipments 
thereof  from  1868  to  1874,  have  been  supplied  by  a  British  merchant 
engaged  in  the  trade  : — 

1868- 69.— Stock  1,000,  produce  20,909  =  total  21, 909  bales ;  ship¬ 
ments  16,709  bales,  namely,  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  2,530  bales  ;  to 
Avignon,  via  Marseilles,  14,109  bales;  and  to  Holland,  /0  bales. 
Local  comsumption  and  shipments  in  Garancine.  3,200  bales. 

1869- 70.— Stock  2,000,  produce  20,375=total  22,375  bales;  ship- 
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VM79  i9f75  ba!e!’  "a™1* , to  Euglaud,  4,093  bales;  to  France 
2  OOo'balcs?3  5  and  “  ’  110  baleS>  Loeal  consumption,  &e„ 

mentf^7qmSK°tCk  1>000’  Produce  16, 903=total  17,903  bales;  ship. 
^f-71  l^f’903  ^alf ’  “a“ely>  to  England,  7,448  bales;  to  France, 
2,800  bales!’  ^  Holland’  1,784  bales-  Local  consumption,  &c.| 

me,!t!7lq7rq7lt0iCk  2°°’  fod“<*  38, 093  =  total  38,293  bales;  ship- 
?  •  ?on  V  "  bales’  "amely>  to  England,  8,5G7  bales ;  to  France 

4.500°ba]es?S  5  ^  *“  H°lland’  8,836  bales-  Local  consumption,  &c.’ 
1872-73.— Stoelr  200,  produce  19,791  =  total  19  991  bales-  shin 

“23  lSbalefnSTaoedl 5,581  “t- ;  to/m"ce’ bales;  and  to  Holland, 

1  bales.  Local  consumption,  &c.,  2,400  bales 

l87in7«r7^t0,ck  2,°00’  Produce  22,646=total  24,646  bales  •  shin- 
14084  hf5  ba7;  Dunf,ly’at0  EuSlaud>  5.270  bales;  to  France, 
2  finnh  ^  i ;  “  t0  Ho.lland>.  796  bales-  Local  consumption,  &e., 

of 2  396  bai(!rV")S  a  reS'dUe  W‘tb  "'b‘ch  to  commence  the  “ew  season 

,  Jhe  iacfased  of  aniline  dyes  will,  it  is  expected,  lead  to  the 
decline  of  the  trade  in  madder  roots.  The  producers,  4  view  of  a 

of'theSplan^emand’  ^  a,ready  commenced  to  limit  their  cultivation 

Salted  and  Dried  Fish. — During  the  season  1873-74,  from  liumsfc 
to  May,  there  were  landed  at  Naples  114  924  nnint-iU  ,.r  L  i?;  . 

48f7  ,vogS  °,f,w,rC-ifish’  4,664  barrels  of  herrings,  10,004  hogsheads^!' 
pilchards,  and  4,9oo  casks  of  Spanish  pilchards 

amounted”  toVfono1873  1!16,  “P0/^  eodfishfrom  British  possessions 
steameS-ooonn  ?TfW »f  which  10  cargoes  and  parcels  by 

'  v  l5--2.-J00  qjmtals  of  Gaspe  cure,  8  cargoes=24, 900  quintals 
of  ISewfoundland  or  shore  cure,  and  5  cargoes  =  18  700  quintals  of 
Labrador  cure  In  addition  to  the  above  therf  were  i m  for teT'ca  goes 

‘  Norwegian  stockfish,  by  stearner  and  sailing 

vessels,  3,o40  barrels  of  herrings,  4,900  hogsheads  British  pilchards” 
and  11  cargoes =4,490  casks  of  Spanish  pilchards.  P  <U>’ 

Hie  prices  paid  tor  the  above-described  fish,  cost,  freight  and 
insurance  included,  were  : —  reito nr,  and 


Iron.  The  price  of  iron  rose  from  January  to  May  until  Decem¬ 
ber,  faking  into  calculation  a  corresponding  rise  of  th'e  exchange  on 

1<T is":  teiu  l^Td.  pt  ton.'  W-  t0  16'-  4S-  and  bundle°^OB, 

The  imports  of  iron  of  all  descriptions  amounted  to  16  344  tons  r.f 
wine ,  quantity  12,816  tons  from  Great  Britain,  2.918  tons  from  France 

221  tons  from  Austna,  179  tons  from  Belgium,  132  tons  from  Holland 
and  /8  tons  from  other  countries.  ilna’ 
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Australian  Wools. — In  the  early  part  of  1873  a  consignment  direct 
from  Sidney  of  350,000  lbs.  of  assorted  wools,  the  produce  of  New 
South  Wales,  were  imported  into  Naples.  This  consignment  had  been 
preceded  by  one  made  at  remunerative  prices  in  1872,  of  0(50,000  lbs,, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 
Although  the  very  numerous  samples  of  the  different  wools  sent  from 
that  colony  have  been  favourably  reported  upon  tb  the  Italian 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  and  their  good  qualities  ascertained,  there 
seems  but  little  prospect  of  further  arrivals,  the  reason  being  that  no 
merchant  will  venture  to  import  this  wool  for  the  chance  of  selling  it 
in  Italy,  so  long  as  the  consumers  fail  to  afford  him  the  requisite  security 
for  the  payment  of  their  orders. 

There  would  have  been  greater  activity  in  the  commerce  of  Naples 
during  the  past  year  were  it  not  for  two  chief  disturbing  causes,  one 
was  the  extraordinary  and  sudden  fluctuations  of  the  money  market, 
resulting  in  numerous  disasters,  and  the  other  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  during  the  autumn  months  and  the  attendant  restrictions  upon 
shipping  operations. 


Funds  and  Money  Market. 


The  quotations  of  the  Italian  5  per  cent.  Government  Stock,  the 
premium  on  gold,  and  the  exchange  on  London  during  each  fortnight 
throughout  the  year  were  as  under  : — 


Tate. 

Italian  Funds, 

5  per  cent. 

Premium  on 
Gold. 

Exchange 
on  London. 

J  anuary 

1 

73  -30 

Ill 

70 

27-95 

71 

15 

73*20 

111 

80 

28-05 

February 

1 

73  40 

112 

10 

28  -10 

J* 

15 

73-85 

112 

00 

28-20 

.March 

1 

74-10 

112 

35 

28  -30 

11 

15 

74  -15 

114 

20 

28  -65 

April 

1 

•  •  •  • 

74-05 

113 

60 

28-60 

>y 

15 

73-75 

115 

20 

28  -90 

May 

1 

73  -00 

116 

10 

29-20 

11 

15 

72  -85 

116 

60 

29-15 

June 

1 

r  With  ' 

72-85 

114 

60 

28  -70 

15 

< 

June 

wl  85 

113 

60 

28-40 

_  coupons  „ 

July 

1 

69  -60 

113 

20 

28  -20 

11 

15 

69-70 

113 

75 

28  -55 

August 

1 

69  -00 

114 

00 

28-60 

71 

15 

69  -60 

114 

20 

28-65 

September 

1 

72-05 

114 

30 

28-75 

11 

15 

71  -80 

114 

60 

28-80 

October 

1 

70  -60 

115 

00 

28  -80 

11 

15 

70-15 

115 

90 

28  -80 

November 

1 

68-40 

115 

90 

28  -90 

15 

69-25 

116 

60 

29  -25 

December 

1 

71  -30 

116 

00 

29  -00 

15 

71  -30 

116 

00 

29  -15 

Foreign  Funds. — Amongst  foreign  funds  Turkish  bonds  held  the 
most  conspicuous  place,  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  in  no  other 
European  market  have  there  been  such  demands  for  that  stock  as  on 
the  Naples  Exchange,  where,  attracted  by  the  high  rates  of  interest  and 
the  premium  on  gold,  there  was  hardly  a  banker  or  capitalist  who  did 
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not  invest  it  it.  The  preference  shown  for  Turkish  securities  over  the 
Italian  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  former  are  quoted  at  12  lire 
to  14  lire  lower  than  the  latter,  to  the  facilities  which  exist  here  for 
c  recounting  tne  bonds  and  the  detached  coupons,  and  also  to  the 
regularity  with  which  the  Ottoman  Government  have  hitherto  met 
their  engagements.  Large  amounts  of  Italian  securities  were  in  1873 
as  m  preceding  years,  exchanged  for  Turkish  stock.  Turkish  bonds 
nevertheless  underwent  severe  fluctuations  during  the  year  •  the 
detached  coupon  of  January  1st  quoted  at  about  58-80,  and,  at  the  end 

April  at  64-50,  fell  in  July  to  59‘50,  a  depression  which  is  attributed 
to  tne  rumours  of  the  projected  new  loan. 

Tunisian  bonds  enjoyed  great  favour  although  but  few  transactions 
took  place  on  that  stock  in  this  market  in  1873,  the  holders  who  are 
very  numerous  here,  especially  amongst  small  capitalists,  being  reluctant 
to  part  with  these _  securities  as  they  feel  confident  of  a  rise  in  their 

“10n*  of  Tuuis.iau  bonds  in  1873  ranged  between 
24:0  lir.e  ana  bre,  being  an  increase  of  10  lire  over  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  whilst  the  premium  on  the  detached  coupons  rose  as 
high  as  14  per  cent.  r 

The  Branch  Anglo-Italian  Bank  in  March,  and  the  Branch  Italo- 
Germamco  Bank  in  December,  1873,  finding  that  their  business  did 
not  prosper,  determined  to  liquidate.  The  most  important  failure 
amongst  numerous  others  in  commercial  circles  was  that  of  the  old 
established  American  banking  firm  of  Bogers  Brothers  in  July,  1873. 


Municipal  Duties. 

The  toll  upon  articles  of  consumption,  building  materials,  metals 

Ac.,  produced  410,934/.,  being  nearly  21,000/.  less  than  in  1872’ 
namely  : — 


Drinks — Wines  and  spirits  . . 
Food — 

Cattle  . 

Sheep,  goats,  and  lambs  . . 

Pigs . 

Meat,  fresh  and  salted 

Poultry  . 

Fish,  salted  or  preserved  . . 
Cheese  and  curds  . . 

Olives  _ . 

Butter,  oil,  and  grease 

Pulse  . 

Confectionery  and  dried  fruits 
Groceries 

Grain,  flour,  and  paste 

Forage  and  prorender 

Fuel  . 

Chandlery — 

Soap . 

M  ax. .  • .  . .  . . 

Petroleum . 

Candles  . 

Building  materials — 

Bricks,  lime,  &c.  . . 

Timber  . 

Metals — 

Iron  and  steel 
Copper  and  brass  . . 

Tin,  lead,  and  zinc, , 


£ 


28,752 

6,650 

8,922 

5,603 

2,775 

2,137 

12,617 

1,056 

21,804 

2,424 

867 

13,141 

133,290 


878 

834 

4,911 

564 


4,866 

31,201 


3,924 

750 

239 


£ 

96,409 


240,039 

11,722 

11,029 


7,187 


36,067 


4,913 
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Household  articles — 
Glass  and  earthenware 
Tapestry  paper 
Furniture 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


2,405 

784 

313 

66 

-  3,568 


410,934 


Public  Health. 


Cholera  in  an  epidemic  form  prevailed  during  the  months  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  October,  and  November,  and  disappeared  during  the  first  half  of 
December.  The  deaths  attributed  to  this  cause  were  1,299.  Of  these 
deaths,  772  occurred  in  four  particular  sections  of  the  city  out  of 
twelve,  in  which  the  hygienic  conditions  were  at  their  worst.  In  the 
cholera  hospital  the  deaths  were  171.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  deaths  were  in  the  proportion  of  6G  to  100  cases  of  attack. 

Independently  of  cholera,  the  deaths  in  the  city  of  Naples  were : — 


In  1873. 

In  1872. 

Males  . . 

•  • 

8,188 

8,391 

Females 

•  • 

7,717 

7,605 

Total 

•  • 

15,906 

15,996 

The  ordinary  rate  of  mortality  per  1,000  in  the  population  of 
Naples,  reckoned  at  450,000,  was,  in  1872,  35*5,  and  in  1873  3*5*4 ;  in 
1873,  owing  to  Cholera,  the  death  rate  rose  to  38’2  per  1,000. 

Chime. 

The  police  registers  for  the  year  1873  show  that  crime  is  on  the 
increase  m  the  city  of  Naples. 

The  number  of  offences  which  was  6,191  in  1871,  rose  to  7,276  in 
1872,  and  to  8,477  in  1873. 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Cases  of  mendicancy  and  vagrancy  . . 

1,276 

2,133 

2,155 

Murders  and  attempts  to  murder 

96 

114 

139 

Woundings 

2,012 

1,991 

1,667 

Robberies  with  violence 

231 

259 

267 

Thefts  . . 

1,359 

1,673 

1,858 

Swindling  and  embezzlement . . 

180 

195 

253 

Indecency 

96  ’ 

111 

119 

There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  distress  amongst  the  poorer  classes 
in  consequence  of  want  of  work,  and  the  high  price  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life.  Some  private  charitable  societies  were  organized 
during  the  winter  months,  but  however  liberally  supported  the  relief 
afforded  from  these  sources  proved  inadequate. 

Public  Woeks. 

The  works  on  the  mole  of  St.  Vincent  have  been  almost  entirely 
limited  to  repairing  the  damages  done  by  the  great  storm  of  December 
1872  ;  a  solid  wall  has  been  raised  and  a  small  stone  lighthouse  erected 
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near  the  extremity.  Only  very  small  progress  has  been  made  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  mole  seawards  i  about  400  metres  bem0*  yet  wanted  to 
complete  the  original  plan. 

The  sea  embankment  of  the  Riviera  di  Chiaja  has  been  completed 
from  the  Castel  dell’  Ovo  to  the  Vittorio  end  of  the  Villa  Nazionale, 
and  the  broad  carriage-way  thrown  open  to  public  traffic.  The  works 
are  being  continued  in  two  sections,  one  along  the  villa  gardens 
and  the  other  from  the  extremity  of  the  gardens  towards  Mergellina, 
at  which  latter  place  the  area  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  sea  will  be 
sufficiently  spacious  to  admit  of  two  rows  ot  houses  beintr  erected 
between  the  present  and  the  future  carriage-way. 

A  new  road  called  Rione  Principe  Amedeo,  connecting  the  Riviere 
di  Chiaja  at  Santa  Maria  in  Portico  with  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele 
was  opened  in  December  last.  The  building  ground  on  both  sides  of 
the  road  has  been  nearly  all  bought  up,  and  several  large  houses  are  in 
course  of  construction  in  addition  to  those  which  were  erected  during 
the  progress  of  the  engineers’  works.  This  new  quarter  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  cit\' . 

l>ut  little,  if  anything,  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  to  im- 
pio'\e  the  orainage  oi  the  city ;  a  variety  of  plans  have  been  presented 
to  the  Municipality,  all  involving  greater  or  less  expenditure  of  money  • 
the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  city  seems’ 
however,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  drainage  works  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  being  undertaken  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  important  question  ot  the  water  supply  ot  Naples  was  revived 
last  ^ ear,  and  tendeis  tor  the  contract  to  be  entered  into  with  the 
Municipality  were  made  by  several  parties,  all  of  them  foreigners. 
After  protracted  negotiations  the  preference  was  given  to  the  terms 
offered  by  Messrs.  Manby  and  Roberti,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
General  Credit  and  Discount  Company  of  London.  The  definitive 
contract  was  signed  at  Naples  in  April  last.  The  wrater  company  have 
engaged  to  supply  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Naples  with  good  potable 
water,  to  be  brought  by  a  main  conduit  from  Serino,  a  place  nearlv 
fifty  miles  distant,  and  laid  on  at  three  different  high  levels,  at  the  daily 
rate  of  100,000  cubic  metres  (22,000,000  gallons)  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  5,000  cubic  metres  (1,100,000  gallons)  for  public 
purposes,  such  as  the  ornamental  fountains,  gardens,  watering  the 
streets,  &c.  The  entire  expense  of  the  works  will  be  at  the  charge  of 
the  company,  who  engage  to  complete  them  within  three  and  a  half 
years  from  the  period  at  which  the  royal  decree  sanctioning  the 
necessary  expropriations  may  render  their  commencement  possible. 
rihe  engineers’  plans  are  bound  to  be  presented  to  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Naples  on  the  4th  of  September,  1874,  and  a  delay  of  two 
months  after  that  date  is  allowed  to  enable  the  Municipality*  to  com¬ 
plete  the  formalities  prescribed  by  law. 

Baihcayg.—The  line  connecting  Cariati  with  Cotrone,  55  kilos, 
along  the  south-eastern  Calabrian  coast  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  June.’ 
The  works  on  the  line  from  Cotrone  to  Monasterace  on  the  same* 
coast,  which  alone  remain  to  complete  the  connection  with  Regffio,  have 
made  but  slow  progress.  On  a  branch  line  from  Cotrone  westwards  to 
Roccabemardo,  the  works,  especially  in  making  a  tunnel  of  three  kilos, 
in  length,  are  progressing  with  great  activity. 

r  ;  The  line  of  railway  from  Eboli  towards  Potenza  the  chief  town  in 
the  Basilicata,  is  making  good  progress,  although  on  account  of  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country  and  the  numerous  tunnels  to  be 
made,  its  opening  is  yet  a  distant  event. 

Naples,  September  3,  1874. 
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Supplementary  Report  by  Vice-Consul  Valentine  on  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  Venice  for  the  Year  1S73. 

The  rapidly  progressing  and  important  increase  of  the  trade  of 
Venice  shown  by  the  statistical  tables  of  .the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  trade  of  1872  and  preceding  }mars,  has  been  continued  in 
a  far  more  important  degree  in  1S73,  the  statistical  returns  of  which 
have  now  been  published.  Erom  them  it  appears  that  notwithstanding 
the  prejudicial  effects  of  quarantine  restriction  consequent  on  the 
existence  of  cholera  in  Venice  and  the  Venetian  provinces,  whereby  the 
regular  course  of  trade  was  interrupted  and  diverted  for  nearly  four 
months,  there  was,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement,  a  vast- 
increase  in  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports  by  sea  compared  with 
1872,  about  one-half  of  which  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
ascribes  to  the  improvement  of  local  trade,  and  the  other  to  the  increase 
of  transit  trade : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1873 

1872 

•  •  •  * 

•  •  •  • 

Livres. 

168,964,967 

116,513,370 

Livres. 

76,974,964 

53,210,976 

Livres. 

245,939,940 

169,724,346 

Increase  in  1873 

52,451,597 

23,763.988 

76,215,594 

The  amount  of  trade  by  sea  in  1873  was,  therefore,  76,215,594 
Italian  livres,  equal  to  3.048, 623Z.  sterling,  more  than  in  1872.  By 
reference  to  the  following  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  great  increase 
was  principally  in  the  trade  with  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  there 
was  also  an  augmentation  in  the  direct  trade  with  Great  Britain  both 
in  imports  and  exports.  It  must  likewise  be  remarked  that  of  the  total 
value  of  merchandise  imported  from  foreign  ports  amounting  to 
151,774,035  Italian  livres,  upwards  of  95,000,000  Italian  livres,  or 
more  than  five-eights,  were  imported  by  British  shipping  (as  shown  by 
the  return  of  British  shipping  in  the  direct  and  indirect  trade  of  this 
Port  in  1873),  the  greatest  part  of  these  imports  having  been  purchased 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  British  colonies.  By  these  facts  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  the  progressing  prosperity  of  the  trade  of  Venice  benefits 
British  commercial  interests  far  more  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 
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Table  of  the  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported  and  Exported  by  Sea  at 
Venice  in  the  Year  1873  compared  with  1872. 


Countries  whence  Imported  and  whither 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Exported. 

1873. 

1872. 

1873. 

1872. 

il  icily . 

Livres. 

2,898,540 

Livres. 

2,002,552 

Livres. 

1,463,707 

Livres. 

1,254,949 

Naples,  Puglia,  Abruzzi,  Calabria 

...  ... 

11,297,855 

8,700,352 

1,601,083 

1,423,102 

Soman  States,  Umbria,  Marshes,  Emilia 

1,740,892 

1,679,685 

1,691,328 

1  /  54 

Tuscany  . 

...  ... 

540,000 

200 

Genoa  and  Sardinia  . 

•••  ••• 

456,120 

258,924 

17,332 

360 

Venetia  . 

. 

257,525 

446,457 

114,957 

35,640 

Italian  ports  . 

. 

17,190,932 

13,088,170 

. 

4,888,407 

4,079,805 

Australia  . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

46,250 

15,190 

14,050 

Japan .  ... 

.  ..  •  •  • 

13,739,128 

54,369,340 

10,370,000 

72,433 

9,030 

East  Indies  and  China  . 

•••  »S  . 

12,284,987 

1,645,730 

1,169,100 

Arabia  . 

330,955 

24,700 

41,830 

17,150 

Brazil . 

,,,  ... 

1,074,420 

America  (U.  S.J  . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

4,053,350 

1,764,301 

11,000 

St.  Domingo . 

•••  ... 

408,670 

Egypt . 

... 

8,498,100 

16,151,786 

3,720,344 

3,508,128 

Barbary  . 

•••  ••• 

691,738 

69,334 

310,033 

Moldavia  and  W'allachia . 

.  .  .  ... 

3,129,555 

6,950,939 

49,419 

16,694 

Kussia  . 

...  ... 

4,455,380 

2.799,737 

527,570 

203,257 

Turkey  . 

.  .  .  ... 

7,356,501 

4,126,655 

4,971,860 

2,407,502 

Greece  and  Ionian  Islands 

...  ... 

4,328,582 

4,142,351 

2,072,188 

2,651,770 

Norway  and  Sweden  . 

•  .  •  ... 

2,373,405 

2,409,460 

4.000 

Denmark  . 

IM  ... 

... 

... 

1,100 

*1,150 

plalta . 

...  ... 

89,675 

112,837 

589,860 

589,079 

(Great  Britain  . 

...  ... 

22,668,577 

20.953,700 

16,282,413 

14,542,965 

Belgium  . 

...  ... 

... 

147,490 

16,380 

20,090 

Portugal  . ! 

•••  ... 

... 

23,030 

. 

France  . 

...  ... 

402,755 

235,750 

140,826 

167,833 

Spain . 

...  . 

... 

Holland  . 

...  ... 

1,232,570 

3,224,855 

232,485 

207,910 

German  Empire  . 

•••  ... 

... 

181,370 

81,071 

Austria  and  Hungary  . 

. 

22,525,087 

20,292,553 

41,441,325 

23,211,226 

Foreign  ports  . 

...  ... 

151,774,035 

103,425,200 

72,086,557 

49,131,171 

Total  . 

•*. 

168,964,967 

116,513,370 

76,974,964 

53,210,988 

Equal  sterling  . 

. 

6,758,5987. 

4,660,5347. 

3,078,9987. 

2,128,4397. 

Table  of  total  Number  of  Ships  of  all  Elags  entered  at  the  Port  of 
Venice  in  the  Year  1873,  with  amount  of  their  tonnage. 


Flags. 

Steam  Ships. 

Sailing  Ships. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Italian  . 

92 

52,361 

1,512 

117,602 

1,604 

169,963 

British  . 

143 

154,634 

37 

10,546 

180 

165,180 

Austro-Hungarian  . 

203 

70,937 

545 

40,314 

748 

111,251 

American  (U.  S.) . 

... 

... 

4 

1,445 

4 

1,445 

Dutch  . 

3 

1,596 

5 

861 

8 

2,457 

Danish  . 

... 

•  •• 

9 

1,309 

9 

1,309 

French  . 

German  . 

... 

•  •  • 

io 

1,171 

"io 

1,1*71 

Greeks  . 

•  •  • 

49 

10,829 

49 

10,829 

Norwegian  and  Swedish ... 

... 

... 

6 

2,389 

6 

2,389 

Russian  . 

... 

6 

1,686 

6 

1,086 

Turkish  . 

... 

23 

1,630 

23 

p630 

Totals  . 

441 

279,528 

2,206 

189,782 

2,647 

469,310 

This  table  compared  with  that  of  1872,  show's  an  increase  in  the 
total  amount  of  tonnage  of  ships  of  all  flag3  of  15,718  tons,  and  a 
decrease  ot  327  in  the  number  of  vessels  including  coasters,  while  in 
the  comparison  ol  British  shipping  alone  there  appears  an  augmentation 
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of  14  ships  and  35,G35  tons,  which  shows  how  preponderant  a  part 
British  shipping  now  takes  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  port  of  Yenice. 

The  abolition  of  the  free  port  of  Venice  was  carried  into  effect  on 
the  1st  of  January  last,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  bv  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  obtain  a  prorogation  of  the  time  until  the 
public  warehouses  in  construction  were  ready  for  the  reception  of 
merchandize.  Some  mitigation  of  the  inconvenience  and  expense  to 
the  public  as  well  as  to  the  Finance  Department  was,  however,  obtained 
by  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  the 
Government  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  (guaranteed  by  the  principal 
holders  of  merchandize),  for  duties  leviable  on  all  merchandize  declared 
as  existing  in  the  free  port  on  the  31st  of  December,  1873. 

I  he  first  effect  of  the  change  was  a  diminution  of  importation,  but 
as  this  no  doubt  was  caused  chiefly  by  the  larger  quantity  of  goods 
previously  imported  in  anticipation  of  the  disenfranchisement  of  the 
port,  and  the  number  and  tonnage  of  British  ships  arrived  has  been 
considerably  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  first  four  months  of 
1873,  the  progress  of  trade  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  check 
which  many  persons  feared  would  be  sustained  by  the  loss  of  the 
freedom  of  the  port. 

The  reduction  of  currency  into  sterling  has  been  calculated  at  the 
exchange  of  25  Italian  livres  per  £  sterling. 


Yenice,  June,  1874. 
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MOROCCO. 

Report  bp  Consul  White  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  ^Morocco 

for  the  Year  1873. 

During  the  year  1S73  the  trade  of  Morocco  developed  itself  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  In  no  former  year  has  trade  been  so  active 
in  this  empire.  This  increased  activity  of  trade  was  observable  at  all 
of  the  ports,  but  more  especially  at  the  ports  of  Laraiche,  Dar-ebbaida, 
Mazagan,  and  Saffi,  which  are  the  ports  from  which  the  most  important 
shipments  of  grain  are  made. 

I  subjoin  two  returns  of  shipping;  one  being  a  return  of  British 
and  foreign  shipping  at  all  the  ports  of  Morocco,  the  other  a  general 
return  of  shipping  at  each  port. 

Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  all  the  Ports  of  Morocco 

in  the  Year  1873. 


Entered. 


Nationality  of 
Vessels. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Value 

of 

Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

British . 

329 

54,945 

3,718 

474 

1 8,353 

3,838 

803 

133,298 

7,556 

£ 

807,987 

Austrian 

... 

... 

... 

2 

204 

20 

2 

204 

20 

Danish . 

... 

... 

... 

46 

6,016 

286 

40 

6,016 

286 

Dutch  . 

o 

Ld 

210 

11 

13 

1,435 

73 

15 

1,645 

84 

11,600 

389,861 

French . 

121 

50,979 

2,741 

62 

20,786 

1,001 

183 

71,765 

3,742 

German 

... 

... 

•  •• 

16 

2,162 

ICO 

16 

2,162 

106 

Italian . 

2 

380 

16 

10 

1,882 

91 

12 

2'262 

107 

3^910 

Norwegian 

... 

... 

... 

3 

485 

23 

3 

485 

23 

Portuguese 

29 

1,903 

172 

98 

6,836 

693 

127 

8,439 

865 

57,851 

Rushan . 

... 

... 

... 

1 

197 

9 

1 

197 

9 

Spanish . 

132 

5,475 

838 

307 

6,615 

1,753 

439 

12,090 

2,591 

52*727 

Swedish . 

... 

... 

3 

458 

27 

3 

458 

27 

Total 

015 

113,892 

7,496 

1,035 

125,429 

7,920 

1,650 

239,321 

15,416 

1,323,936 
of  which 
489,458 
specie. 
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Cleared. 


With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Invoice 

Nationality  of 
Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

CG 

O 

tt) 

o 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value 

of 

Cargoes. 

British  ... 

730 

110,124 

6,199 

70 

22,711 

1,323 

soo 

132,835 

7,522 

£ 

940,628 

Austrian 

2 

204 

20 

«  .  • 

... 

2 

204 

20 

1,500 

Danish  ... 

45 

5,766 

277 

•  •• 

... 

... 

45 

5, 7  66 

277 

61,256 

Dutch  ... 

15 

1,645 

84 

... 

... 

.  .  . 

15 

1,645 

84 

19,587 

French  ... 

141 

52,715 

2,828 

42 

19,072 

911 

183 

71,787 

3,739 

401,133 

German... 

16 

2,162 

106 

... 

... 

16 

2,162 

106 

20,285 

Italian  ... 

10 

1,882 

91 

2 

380 

1G 

12 

2,262 

107 

13,552 

N  Orwcgian 

3 

485 

23 

. . . 

... 

3 

485 

23 

5,250 

Portuguese 

104 

7,492 

708 

22 

1,194 

148 

126 

8,686 

856 

66,181 

Russian ... 

1 

197 

9 

•  •  • 

... 

... 

1 

197 

9 

1,790 

Spanish  ... 

362 

10,982 

2,172 

70 

889 

379 

432 

11,871 

2,551 

85,714 

Swedish... 

3 

458 

27 

... 

... 

... 

3 

458 

27 

4,410 

Total 

•  •  • 

1,432 

191,112 

12,544 

206 

44,246 

2,777 

1,638 

238,358 

15,321 

1,621,276 

of  which 
6,781 
specie. 

General  Return  of  Shipping  at  each  Port  of  Morocco  in  the 

Year  1873. 

Entered. 


Ports. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value  of  Cargoes. 

Tangier . 

525 

48,956 

4,744 

£  £ 

351,625  of  which  120,000  specie. 

Tctuan . 

211 

2,716 

1,067 

22,311 

Laraiche  . 

139 

13,645 

829 

41,400 

Rabat  . 

25 

3,026 

235 

67,355 

Daralbaida  ...  •  ... 

176 

47,030 

2,269 

267,429  of  which  152,000 specie. 

Mazagan  . 

280 

59,665 

3,186 

196,901  „  126,258  „ 

Saffi  . 

180 

35,376 

1,442 

113,718  „  60,000  „ 

Mogador  . 

114 

28,907 

1,644 

263,718  „  31,200  ,, 

Total  . 

1,650 

239,321 

15,416 

1,323,936  of  which  489,458  specie. 

Cleared. 


Ports. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crew's. 

Value  of  Cargoes. 

Tangier . 

520 

49,036 

4,723 

£  £ 

243,216  of  which  47,430  specie. 

Tctuan . 

207 

2,667 

1,049 

11,155 

Laraiche  . 

139 

13,645 

829 

196,020 

Rabat  . 

25 

3,026 

235 

4471135 

Daralbaida  . 

176 

47,030 

2,269 

259,122  of  which  12,800  specie. 

Mazagan  . 

280 

59,665 

3,186 

330,170  ,,  7.580  ,, 

Saffi  . 

180 

35,376 

1,442 

1,588 

277,628 

Mogador  . 

211 

27,913 

259,930 

Total  . 

1,638 

238,358 

15,321 

1,621,276  of  which  67,810  specie. 

A  comparison  of  these  tables  with  similar  tables  for  the  year  1872, 
which  will  be  found  in  my  commercial  report  for  that  year,  shows  an 
increase  during  the  past  year  of  159  vessels  and  20,181  tons. 

Tt  will  also  be  seen,  as  in  the  former  year,  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  tonnage  was  British  ;  of  the  remaining  tonnage,  about  two- 
thirds  was  French. 
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Exports. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  Morocco,  exclusive  of  specie,  during 
the  year  was  1,553,466/.  Nearly  one-half  of  this  sum — namely, 
737,960/. — represents  the  value  of  grain  (beans,  peas,  maize,  aiid 
millet)  exported. 

The  value  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Gibraltar  amounted  to 
1,028,881/.,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  exports. 

In  order  to  show  how  great  has  been  the  increase  of  the  export 
trade  of  Morocco  during  the  two  last  years,  as  compared  with  the  years 
preceding  them,  I  subjoin  a  table  showing  the  total  value  of  exports 
from  Morocco,  and  the  value  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Gibraltar 
during  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Year 

Total  Value  of 

Value  of  Exports 

Exports. 

to  Great  Britain. 

£ 

£ 

1864.. 

797,930 

484,423 

1865.. 

882,931 

577,296 

1866.. 

840,595 

475,456 

1867  .. 

616,988 

347,869 

1868.. 

511,714 

305,826 

1869.. 

703,330 

446,834 

1870.. 

627,368 

411,930 

1871.. 

913,261 

521,234 

1872.. 

1,228,577 

684,475 

1873.. 

1,555,4  66 

1,028,881 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  value  of  exports  from 
Morocco  in  1873  fell  little  short  of  double  the  value  of  the  average  of 
exports  during  the  eight  years  from  1864  to  1871  inclusive. 

The  table  below  contains  the  quantities  and  values  of  articles 
exported  from  Morocco  during  the  year  1873 : — 
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Names  of  Articles. 


Almonds 
A  mbergris 
Beans 
Bird  seed 
Biscuits 
Carraway  seed. . 
Carpels. . 

Chick  peas 
Crockery 
Cummin  seed  . . 
Dates 
Dyes  . . 

Eggs 

Esparto  grass  . . 
Fenugreek  seed 
Fowls  . . 

Fruit  . . 

Fullers’  earth  . . 
Goats’  hair 
Goats’  skins  . . 
Gold,  Wangara 
Gums  . . 

Henna  . . 

Hides  .. 

Leather 
Leeches 
Lentils . . 

Linseed 
Maize  . . 

Meat  •  •  •  • 

Millet  . , 

Oil 

Oranges 
Orris  root 
Ostrich  feathers 
Oxen  . . 
Porcupine  quills 
Bags  . . 

Rope  . . 
ltose  lea  res 
Sesame  seed  . . 
Sheep  skins  . . 
Silver 

Slippers  . . 
Sundries 
Trays  . . 

V  egetables 
Wax 

Wool,  in  grease 
Wool,  washed  . . 
Woollen  stubs.. 


Quantity. 

Values. 

Cwts. 

•  • 

37,005 

£ 

81,592 

Lbs. 

•  • 

18 

360 

Quarters 

238,813 

316,611 

Cwts. 

•  • 

58,179 

32,782 

113 

336 

450 

720 

•  *  I 

Bales 

127 

7,418 

Quarters 

•  • 

34,624 

46,441 

Boxes 

•  • 

39 

390 

Cwts. 

•  • 

1,610 

1,479 

•  • 

1,192 

3,071 

•  « 

743 

572 

Number 

•  • 

9,360,000 

18,668 

Cwts. 

•  « 

30,714 

6,503 

493 

2,466 

Dozen 

•  • 

6,660 

2,664 

o  • 

182 

Cwts. 

•  • 

3,930 

3,930 

1,356 

2,240 

Dozen 

•  • 

85,847 

92,054 

Tins 

•  • 

6 

1,800 

Cwts. 

•  • 

6,468 

18,214 

•  • 

2,216 

3,545 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4,014 

1,086 

18,083 

5,286 

Number 

•  • 

28,340 

36 

Quarters 

•  • 

985 

848 

Cwts. 

•  • 

900 

560 

Quarters 

•  • 

341,350 

374,378 

Cwts. 

•  • 

6,260 

14,398 

2,225 

530 

•  • 

53,516 

86,556 

’  / 

Number 

•  • 

1,577,700 

927 

Cwts. 

•  • 

602 

670 

55 

18,700 

y  y 

Head 

•  « 

5,885 

29,425 

Quills 

•  • 

20,300 

60 

Cwts. 

«  • 

377 

489 

Bundles 

a  « 

38,089 

369 

Cwts. 

•  • 

169 

359 

•  • 

750 

809 

Dozen 

•  • 

1,310 

1,770 

•  • 

250 

Pairs 

•  • 

350,432 

59,611 

•  • 

1,504 

Number 

•  • 

72 

60 

#  * 

275 

Cwts. 

•  • 

5,181 

35,252 

•  • 

57,600 

203,905 

•  • 

9,820 

44,581 

•  • 

Bales 

•  • 

406 

11,710 

The  amount  of  specie  exported  during  tlie  year  1873  was  G7,810Z. 

Almonds.— The  quantity  of  almonds  exported  in  1873  varied  but 
little  from  that  exported  in  the  two  preceding  years.  Prices  were 
slio-htlv  higher  than  in  1872,  but  lower  than  m  1871,  averaging 
throu^houUhe  year  about  2?.  4s.  per  cwt.  free  on  board. 
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-Z leans.  The  shipments  ot  beans  during  the  past  year  were  unpre- 
cedently  large,  amounting,  as  seen  in  the  foregoing  table,  to  288,813 
quarters,  being  1G1,090  quarters  more  than  was  shipped  in  1872,  and 
19G,G_S  quarters  more  than  was  exported  in  1S71.  From  the  port  of 
Laraiche  87,200  quarters  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  3,800  quarters 
to  Portugal,  and  ISO  quarters  to  Spain,  being  a  total  of  91,180  quarters, 
.^rom  the  port  ot  Dar-al-baida  33,324  quarters  were  shipped  to  Great 
Britain,  and  275  quarters  to  Spain.  From  Mazagan  GO, 0S0  quarters 
were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  1,243  quarters  to  France,  and  2,8G0 
quarters  to  Spain.  From  the  port  of  Saffi  45,000  quarters  were  shipped 
to  Great  Britain,  and  3,000  quarters  to  Spain.  Prices  ruled  in  June 
and  July  about  1/.  3s.  6d. ;  in  August  and  September,  11.  5s . ;  and  in 
October  and  November,  11.  6s.  6d.  per  quarter  free  on  board. 

Bird  Seed.  A  larger  business  was  done  in  this  article  than  in  former 
years.  Prices  have  gone  on  constantly  advancing.  The  average  price 
ot  bird  seed  tree  on  board  during  1871  was  about  6s.  Id.;  in°1872  it 
rose  to  about  8*.  5d.,  and  to  about  11*.  3d.  in  1873.  The  ports  of  ship¬ 
ment  for  this  article  are  Laraiche  and  Tangier. 

Dates.— -Very  few  shipments  of  dates  were  made  in  the  past  year, 

trtitnoi  Ub°iUt  Tafilet  having  been  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  the  death 
ot  the  Sultan  having  interrupted  the  trade  of  Fez,  where  the  market  of 
this  fruit  is  hxed.  Prices  ruled  at  from  21.  10s.  6d.  to  21.  18 s.  10 d. 

i  So  *°'  bhere  was  a  falling  oti  in  the  quantity  of  esparto  exported 
m  18 /o  as  compared  with  the  year  preceding  it,  only  30,714  cwts. 
having  been  exported  in  1873  as  against  53,389  cwts.  in  1872.  Prices 
which  had  risen  m  1872  to  about  4 1,  the  ton,  fell  again  to  about  31.  Is’ 

fla  in  Ifivl  °  ** 


Goat  S/cms.  Little  business  was  done  in  1873  in  goat  skins,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  large  stocks  held  in  France  of  skins  exported 

trom  Morocco  m  former  years.  Prices  ruled  from  19s.  to  \l.  Is  the 
dozen. 

.  -“Business  in  salted  dry  hides  for  Europe  was  very  slack 
prices  for  hides  for  home  use  was  high.  The  hides  exported  commanded 
trom  11.  to  51.  per  cwt.  free  on  board. 

Salzf;  veiT  brisk  business  took  place  in  this  imoortant  article 

•>  >  lonr  Morof co  trade*  The  shipments  made  during  the  year  were 
oil, 300  quarters  exceeding  the  shipments  of  the  previous  year,  which 
w  ere  unusually  large,  by  109,222  quarters,  and  those  of  the  year  1871 
which  had  been  also  considered  very  large,  by  18S,90G  quarters. 

4rom  .Dar-al-baida,  55,594  quarters  were  shipped,  of  which  35,022 
quarters  for  Great  Britain;  from  Mazagan  were  shipped  140  627 
quarters  of  which  82,800  quarters  for  Great  Britain;  from  Saffi  were 
shipped  128  000  quarters,  of  which  108,000  quarters  for  Great  Britain 
Prices  ruled  during  the  year  from  IS*.  6d.  to  11.  2s.  per  quarter  of 
480  lbs.,  free  on  board. 

Oil.  Although  the  yield  was  not  large,  yet  an  active  business  was 

one  m  oi  .  Puces,  however,  were  low  owing  to  the  large  stock 

remaining  in  the  country  from  the  previous  year,  and  ruled,  from  1Z126*. 
to  i/.  14s. 

.Peas,  The  quantity  of  peas  (chick  peas)  exported  in  1873,  although 
aige  as  compared  with  the  average  of  previous  years,  fell  some- 
what  short  of  that  exported  in  1872,  the  quantities  being  40,415 
quarters  in  18/2,  and  34,624  quarters  in  1S73.  Prices  ruled  for  the 
hitter  year  from  11.  3s.  6d.  to  1/.  6s.  6d.  per  quarter  of  501  lbs.,  free  on 
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A  fair  average  business  was  done  in  wool,  although  the  shipments 
were  not  so  largo  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Prices  were,  for  fine 
qualities  in  grease,  from  3/.  7s.  to  31.  ids.,  and  for  lower  quantities, 
2/.  186*.  to  3/.  6s. 

Freights  for  grain  for  Great  Britain  by  sailing  vessels  at  Safli, 
Mazagan,  and  Dar-al-baida  were  from  6s.  3d.  to  G-s*.  G d.  per  quarter,  and 
from  the  port  of  Laraiche,  from  66*.  1-L/.  to  66*.  4 d.  per  quarter.  Some 
vessels,  however,  have  been  chartered  from  Laraiche  at  from  5s.  3d.  to 
5s.  9 d.  Freight-  and  expenses  of  sale  for  floating  cargoes  sold  in 
England  may  be  reckoned  at  from  96*.  to  106*. 


Imports. 

The  total  value  of  imports  during  the  past  year  was  834,478/. 
This,  although  somewhat  less  than  the  value  of  imports  during  the  year 
1872,  is  rather  above  the  average  of  the  eight  years  preceding  1872. 
The  death  of  the  late  Sultan,  and  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  for 
some  months  afterwards  whether  the  succession  to  the  throne  would  be 
disputed,  caused  some  disturbance  in  the  import  trade,  otherwise  the 
amount  of  imports  would  undoubtedly  have  been  considerably  higher. 

The  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  Gibraltar  during  the 
year  1S73,  was  GG4,178Z.  which  exceeds  in  amount  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain  in  the  preceding  year,  and  forms  little  less  than  lour- 
fifths  of  the  total  value  of  imports  into  Morocco. 

I  subjoin  a  table  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  various 
articles  imported  into  Morocco  during  the  year  1873. 
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Xames  of  Articles. 


Alum 

Amber  beads 
Bags,  empty 
Benzoin 
Books 

Campeachy  wood 
Candles 
Canvas  . . 

Caps,  red. . 

Carpets  . . 

Chemicals 

China  ware 

Cloth 

Coals 

Cochineal 

Coffee 

Copper  . . 

Copper  wire 
Coral 

Cotton  manufactures — 
Manchester 
French. . 

Cotton,  raw 
„  thread  . . 

„  yarn 
Crockery 
Deal  planks 
Drugs 
Dyes 

Earthenware 

Flour 


Fruit 

Furniture 

Glassware 

Gold  lace  and  thread 

Groceries 

Hardware 

Hides,  Buenos  Ayres 
Iron 

Leather  . . 

Linen  manufactures 
Marble  slabs 
Matches  . . 

Oils 

Paint 

Paper,  brown 
„  writing  . . 

Silk  manufactures 

„  raw . 

Spices 

Steel 

Sugar,  brown 
,,  crushed  . . 

„  loaf 
Sulphur  .. 

Sundries  . , 

Tea  . 

Tin  . 

Tobacco  . . 


Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

C'wts. 

530 

288 

Bundles  . . 

400 

1,000 

Bales 

42 

'  735 

Cwts. 

602 

2,568 

Boxes 

32 

120 

Cwts. 

570 

550 

Boxes 

2,312 

6,553 

Bales 

55 

3,300 

Dozen 

245 

170 

Bales 

6 

430 

Barrels 

58 

810 

Boxes 

23 

259 

Bales 

965 

45,712 

Tons 

200 

500 

Cwts. 

131 

2,126 

D 

2,656 

11,101 

77  •  • 

342 

2,494 

77 

1,680 

2,246 

Boxes 

8 

634 

Bales  , . 

10,797 

472,101 

79  .  •  • 

306 

29,115 

Cwts. 

682 

4,250 

Boxes 

70 

2,300 

Bales 

34 

3,340 

Boxes 

98 

673 

Dozen 

1,577 

3,508 

•  • 

«  • 

5,714 

•  • 

«  • 

800 

Boxes 

161 

1,089 

Bags 

247 

445 

•  • 

•  • 

780 

•  • 

•  • 

1,138 

Boxes 

375 

•  2,442 

Cwts. 

2f 

1,600 

•  • 

#  # 

1,720 

Boxes 

1,196 

3,844 

Cwts. 

1,375 

5,500 

34,877 

15,096 

Bales 

31 

480 

79  •  • 

125 

6,762 

Cases 

511 

694 

Gross 

19,870 

2,871 

Packages  . . 

1,630 

2,227 

Cwts. 

119 

310 

Keams 

13,000 

1,092 

77 

2,240 

1,547 

Boxes 

864 

5,200 

Cwts. 

732 

33,650 

77  •  • 

1,485 

4,834 

1,203 

1,791 

•  • 

2,944 

4,709 

5)  •  • 

1,744 

3,638 

77 

42,560 

87,742 

> t 

180 

100 

•  • 

«  • 

10,558 

Chests 

4,820 

29,778 

Boxes 

376 

849 

Cwts.  , , 

106 

615 
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Specie  to  the  amount  of  489,4587.  was  imported  into  Morocco 
during  the  year  1S73. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  most  important 
articles  of  import  into  Morocco  are  candles,  cloth,  cotlee,  cotton  manu¬ 
factures,  iron,  linen  manufactures,  raw  silk,  sugar,  and  tea. 

Agriculture. 

The  grain  crops  of  1S73  were  unusually  heavy,  especially  the  crops 
of  beans  and  maize. 

The  crops  of  the  present  year  (1S74)  are  deficient,  the  wheat  and 
barley  crops  being  very  short,  and  the  crops  ot  beans  and  maize,  it  is 
conjectured,  will  prove  to  be  less  than  one-halt  ot  those,  ot  last  year. 
Owing  to  the  bad  prospects  of  the  harvests,  the  permission  tor  the 
exportation  of  grain  has  been  suspended  since  April  ot  the  present 
year,  and  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  ports  will  this  year  bet urown 
open  to  the  grain  trade- 


Tangier,  August  3,  1874. 
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JAVA. 

Rep°rt  by  Consul  McLean  on  the  Trade,  Commerce,  Shipping,  and 
General  Matters  in  Java  for  the  Year  ]  873. 

1°  leglslat!v1e  1yi.eas^res  of  special  interest  to  Netherlands  India  have 
3een  passed  by  the  Dutch  Chambers  during  the  year  1873. 

War  "with  Acheen. 

s„kTlle  “gotiations  entered  into  by  the  Dutch  Government  with  the 
,  tan  ot  Acheen  not  having  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  friendlv 
relations,  and  it  being  apparent  from  the  tone  adopted  by  the  Sultan 
that  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  their  differences  was  impossible  the 
Dutch  declared  war  on  the  26th  March.  1  ’ 

M»;AnneXPeCHtl?--.TlS  aco?rdin8ly  organized  under  the  command  of 
;,;-)0r7eral  Nobler,  and  the  force,  which  consisted  of  about  3,450 
men  of  all  arms,  mostly  natives,  distributed  as  follows  .—Infantry 

half0, Tel ’l  C.3  men’  artillery  and  engineers,  382  men.  with 

train  dfeto  mountai.n  howitzers,  and  10  mortars,  military 

doctors  &c.,  loo  men,  arrived  at  Acheen  on  the  5th  April 

iho  debarkation  took  place  on  8th  April,  and  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  Acheenese,  who  were,  however,  finally  repulsed,  and  a 
camp  was  formed  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  men-of-war  employed, 
to  the  number  of  eight,  with  an  aggregate  of  about  fifty  guns. 

lighting  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  for  about  a  fortnight 
durmg  winch  the  troops  steadily  advanced,  and  resulted  in  the  teumo- 

IGhiler  wasekilled.e  PM“Clpal  m0S«Ue>  at  the  taking  of  "'blub  General 

The  command  was  then  assumed  by  Colonel  Van  Daalen,  but  it 
was  ound  that  the  enemy  was  in  such  numbers,  and  opposed  so 
s  reuous  a  resistance,  that  the  positions  gained  were  no  longer  tenable 
and  the  Dutch  forces  accordingly  fell  back  on  the  coast. 

,  tTe  a  council  of  war  was  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  that  nothin” 
lurther  could  be  done  in  view  of  the  heavy  losses  already  sustained  by 
tae  troops,  and  the  fact  that  at  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  which  was 

iinahleXt1Jefiteid  ^  ?laCe’  tile  men-°f'-wai'  and  transports  would  be 
the  shore  flud  *  Safe  anchora8e  or  lieeP  «P  regular  communication  with 

,  %  0n*hk  beins  telegraphed  to  the  authorities  at  Batavia,  they  decided 
o  m  ud  the  expedition  m  the  meantime,  and  to  resume  operations  with 
a  larger  force  at  a  more  favourable  time  of  the  year 

Anril  flfte?^1i10na‘7*,f0rCe3  fi,lall'v  left  Acheen  for  Java  on  the  29th 
Apnl,  aftei  declaring  the  coast  m  a  state  of  blockade  which  several  of 
the  men-of-war  were  left  to  maintain.  ’  r‘ 1  ot 

.  Ibe  °[  tbc  troops,  in  addition  to  the  death  of  General  Kohler 
is  estimated  at  about  eighty  officers  and  men;  over  400  were  wounded’ 
The  convict  coolies,  of  whom  a  large  number  were  empbyed  also 
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suffered  somewhat.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  losses  of  the 
Acheenese,  as  when  possible  they  always  removed  their  dead,  but  it  is 
known  that  they  suffered  severely. 

The  blockading  fleet,  augmented  by  several  vessels  from  Holland, 
watched  the  coast  for  some  months,  and  effected  several  captures, 
among  which  were  one  or  two  coasters  sailing  under  the  British  flag, 
but  accused  of  endeavouring  to  break  the  blockade. 

At  the  end  of  August,  Government  began  to  make  preparations  for 
the  second  expedition,  and  General  Van  Swieten  was  specially  appointed 
to  take  the  command,  and  left  Holland  for  Java  forthwith. 

On  arrival  of  the  General,  the  preparations  were  speedily  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  expedition,  as  finally  arranged,  consisted  of  infantry, 
0,587  men ;  cavalry,  75  men ;  artillery  and  engineers,  1,257  men,  with 
74  guns ;  military  trains,  officers,  doctors,  commissary  department,  &c., 
027  men  ;  convict  coolies,  3,280  men. 

For  the  conveyance  of  these,  fifteen  steamers  and  one  sailing  vessel, 
to  act  on  arrival  as  hospital  ship,  were  chartered. 

A  considerable  delay  in  the  departure  of  the  expedition  arose 
through  the  breaking  out  of  cholera  among  the  embarking  troops,  and 
several  deaths  took  place.  The  fleet  was,  however,  despatched  between 
the  17th  and  20th  November,  and  by  the  4th  of  the  following  month,  the 
ships  had  all  arrived  at  Acheen.  Seventy-seven  deaths  from  cholera 
and  dysentery  occurred  during  the  voyage. 

On  arriving  at  the  landing-place  of  the  former  expedition,  this  was 
found  to  be  strongly  fortified;  but  by  a  judicious  flank  movement,  the 
landing  of  the  troops  was  effected  with  trifling  loss,  and  the  enemy 
retired,  leaving  their  forts  (or  bentengs)  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 

The  month  of  December  was  occupied  by  General  Van  Swieten  in 
overcoming  the  strenuous  opposition  offered  by  the  Acliinese  to  his 
progress  inland,  and  the  end  of  the  year  found  the  troops  establishing 
themselves  before  the  kraton  or  chief  fortification,  in  which  the  enemy 
were  assembled  in  large  numbers,  and  which  it  was  the  main  object  of 
the  General  to  capture. 

The  force  had  suffered  severely  both  from  the  enemy  and  by  the 
continuous  ravages  of  cholera,  which  was  especially  fatal  amongst  the 
convict  coolies. 

The  Acliinese  seem  to  have  entered  into  this  war  carried  away  com¬ 
pletely  by  religious  excitement,  and  are  fighting  with  an  utter  disregard 
to  personal  danger  and  death.  They  are  to  some  extent  armed  with 
old-fashioned  guns,  but  mainly  rely  upon  the  native  “  klewang  ”  or  long 
knife ;  and  such  is  their  natural  ferocity  that,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  will  ultimately  be  beaten  in  the  struggle,  it  will  take  a 
long  time  to  subjugate  their  country  and  restore  peace  and  order. 

'As  a  slight  accompaniment  of  this  war,  much  disturbance  amongst 
the  natives' °of  estates  in  Sumatra  already  under  Dutch  protection  can 
be  noted,  which  culminated,  in  one  instance,  in  the  murder  of  the 
assistant  resident  of  Bencoolen  in  September. 


Choleea. 

This  deadly  scourge  made  its  appearance  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year,  and,  especially  during  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
aggravated  bv  the  mild  nature  of  the  west  monsoon,  swept  away  large 
numbers  of  the  native  and  Chinese  population  throughout  the  island. 
Many  Europeans  also  fell  victims  to  this  disease. 

All  possible  means  were  adopted  to  alleviate  the  distress,  but  these 
were  only  partially  successful,  owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  hospital 
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accommodation  to  meet  such  unusual  demand,  and  on  account  of  the 

the  no* ^ltj  ”  thf  f-atlVeS>  i°med,  t0  tho  ^opportune  occurrence  of 
the  pocassa,  a  fasting  season,  during  which  they  are  forbidden  to 

swallow  anything  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  and'  as  a  consequence 
gorge  tnem selves  at  night.  sequence 

Imports. 

1  he  unfavourable  state  of  the  market  at  the  close  of  1872  noted  in 

Irfsinf  from'  ,1“  c0,nsWen' ? 3  of  the  poverty  amongst  the  natives, 
arising  from  continued  bad  rice  harvests,  has  unhappily  continued 

during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year,  and  but  a  lmnd-tounouth 

yea, “when  botlH  ^'T'  °n’  f ?  ecnialIy  during  the  last  months  of  the 
3°di,  when  both  importers  and  dealers  were  awaiting  the  result  of  thp 

redaction  and  equalization  of  duties  to  come  in  force  on  S  january" 

1  he  anticipation  of  Jovrer  prices  under  the  new  Tariff  cheeked  all 
speculation,  and  dealers  only  bought  such  goods  as  they  could  at  once 
dispose  of;  while  those  who  were  holders  of  any  considerable  stocks 
suffered  severe  losses  in  endeavouring  to  realize  same  during  the  season 
and  in  several  instances  were  obliged  to  suspend  payment.  ? 

nnexed  tables  give  full  details  regarding  the  average  ranee  of 
prices  and  the  extent  of  goods  imported : _  °  & 
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J  be  prices  ol  the  principal  articles  of  import  have  been  ns  follows : — 

Dutch  Goods. 


Articles. 

Fer. 

4  to  6  months’  credit. 

White  madapollams . . 

38-34  inches  by  24  yards 

FI. 

4 

c. 

40 

FI. 
to  4 

e. 

80 

>>  •  • 

40-41  inches  ,, 

5 

25 

5 

75 

5>  „ 

47-48  inches  „ 

6 

10 

6 

60 

Grey  „ 

34-35  inches  ,, 

4 

50 

5 

00 

43-44  inches  „ 

5 

25 

5 

90 

ft  ;>  •  • 

50-51  inches  „ 

6 

25 

6 

90 

Grey  shirtings 

36  inches  by  40  yards 

7 

25 

7 

65 

42  inches  ,, 

8 

40 

9 

00 

White  „ 

33-36  inches  „ 

7 

25 

7 

75 

»  •  • 

40-42  inches  ,, 

8 

15 

9 

00 

Grey  drills  . . 

Turkey  red  cambrics 

36  inches  by  30  yards' 

6 

75 

7 

so 

30-33  inches  by  24  yards 

8 

00 

10 

00 

>>  >> 

42  inches  „ 

10 

00 

12 

00 

„  yarn,  No.  28 

136  lbs. . . 

220 

00 

250 

oo 

,,  prints  . . 

Piece,  29  inches  by  24  yards 

8 

00 

9 

50 

Copper  sheathing 

136  lbs. . . 

88 

00 

90 

00 

Bottled  beer  . . 

Dozen  . . 

5 

25 

7 

00 

Gin 

Case  of  15  square  bottles 

12 

50 

16 

00 

Butter 

Keg  . 

11 

50 

15 

00 

Hams . . 

Piece  . 

6 

00 

10 

00 

Cheeses 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

4 

00 

6 

50 

Beef  . . 

Barrel  . . 

60 

00 

70 

00 

Flour  . . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

38 

00 

42 

50 

Canvas 

Bolt  •  •  • «  « 9 

32 

00 

• 

• 

Soap  . . 

•  • 

Box  . 

•  • 

i 

30 

1 

40 

[158] 
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English  Goods. 


Articles. 

Per. 

4  to  6  months’  credit. 

Grey  madapollams  . . 

2f  lbs.  . . 

FI. 

2 

c. 

55 

FI. 
to  2 

c. 

70 

33  33  •• 

3  lbs. 

2 

65 

2 

80 

'White  elefantes 

60  reed,  32  in.  by  24  yds. . . 

4 

25 

4 

75 

33  33  •  • 

64-66  reed  „  „ 

4 

50 

6 

00 

}>  )>  •  • 

72-80  reed  „  „ 

6 

50 

6 

75 

White  shirtings 

60  reed,  36  in.  „ 

7 

00 

7 

25 

>>  )>  •  • 

64-66  reed  „  „ 

7 

50 

8 

00 

33  33  ♦  • 

68-72  reed  ,,  „ 

9 

00 

10 

00 

77  77  •  > 

64-66  reed,  40  in.  „ 

8 

00 

8 

75 

^  »  77 

64-66  reed,  45  in.  ,, 

9 

75 

10 

50 

Grey 

64  lbs.,  39  in.  by  384  yds. 

5 

75 

6 

25 

»  )>  •  ♦ 

7  lbs.  „  „ 

6 

10 

6 

50 

77  77  •  • 

84  Iks*  77  77  •  • 

7 

20 

7 

75 

33  33  •  • 

8  lbs.,  45  in.  ,, 

7 

40 

7 

80 

Grey  drills  . . 

64  lbs.,  25-26  in.  by  30  yds. 

6 

00 

6 

75 

77  •  •  •  • 

7f  lbs.,  28-30  in. 

6 

75 

7 

00 

White  cambrics — 

No.  24  medium  . . 

45  inches  by  30  yards 

2 

50 

3 

00 

fine 

3 

50 

3 

70 

Ko.  15-16 

4 

50 

5 

15 

Prints,  fast  colours  . . 

*  /  7/ 

29  inches  by  24  yards 

*  4 

50 

7 

00 

„  steams 

3 

25 

4 

75 

„  Turkey  red  . . 

7 

50 

9 

00 

Turkey  red  cambrics 

30-33  inches  „ 

6 

25 

7 

75 

77  77 

42  inches  „ 

8 

00 

8 

50 

Orange  madapollams 

30  inches  ,, 

3 

55 

3 

80 

Lappets 

42  inches  by  10  yards 

1 

20 

1 

40 

Mule  twist,  No.  20,  22 

400  lbs . 

• 

• 

• 

77  77  24  •  . 

33  '  •  •  •  •  •  m 

260 

00 

295 

OQ 

77  77  ^0  .  . 

;>  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

300 

00 

350 

00 

77  77  40  .  . 

yy  •  •  ••  •  •  •• 

350 

00 

400 

00 

Turkey  red  twist 

136  lbs . 

190 

00 

250 

00 

Orange  „ 

200  lbs . 

245 

00 

265 

00 

Green  „ 

Sewing  thread,  balls 

No.  20-100,  160  packees 

240* 

*  00 

267 

*50 

j,  „  spools 

No.  60-100,  gross 

170 

00 

185 

00 

Broad  cloth,  common 

Ell  . 

1 

25 

1 

75 

77  77  fine  . . 

1 

20 

1 

75 

Flat  bar  iron  . . 

136  lbs . 

3 

50‘ 

5 

00 

Square  „  . . 

10 

00 

13 

00 

Bound  „  . . 

Jj  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

10 

00 

13 

00 

Hoop  „  .. 

11 

00 

13 

00 

Nail  rod  „  . . 

yy  ••  ••  •  •  •• 

10 

00 

14 

00 

Sheet  „  . . 

15 

00 

19 

00 

Pig  lead 

15 

00 

16 

00 

Sheet  „ 

18 

00 

22 

00 

Copper  nails  . . 

;;  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

75 

30 

90 

00 

„  sheathing  , . 

yy  ••  ••  ••  •  » 

85 

00 

88 

00 

Yellow  metal. . 

3y  ••  ••  ••  •• 

65 

00 

75 

00 

Tin  plates 

yy  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

28 

00 

30 

00 

Iron  nails 

3)  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

13 

50 

20 

00 

Spelter 

77 

18 

00 

19 

00 

Zinc  . . 

yy  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

26 

00 

30 

00 

Bar  . . 

Bottled,  dozen  . . 

5 

00 

7 

25 

Coals  (English) 

Ton 

35 

00 

40 

00 

„  (Australian)  . . 

•  t 

yy  ♦  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•27 

50 

28 

00 

JATA 
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Articles. 

Per. 

4  to  6  months’  credit. 

FI. 

c. 

FI. 

c. 

Swedish  flat  bar  iron 

136  lbs . 

•  •  •  • 

15 

75 

to  17 

00 

„  steel 

99  •  •  •  • 

13 

00 

• 

• 

tar  . . 

Barrel  . . 

20 

00 

Coal  tar 

3?  •  •  •  • 

7 

00 

8 

00 

Flour  (Australian)  . . 

))  •  •  •  • 

23 

00 

26 

00 

„  (American) 

))  •  •  •  • 

23 

00 

25 

00 

Petroleum 

Can  (10  gallons  =  36 

cans) 

0 

27 

0 

35 

Soap  (English) 

Box  . .  I 

*  t  •  • 

1 

20 

1 

60 

Annexed  table  shows  the  monthly  imports  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods : — 
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Exports. 

Statistics  show  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  chief  articles  of 
export  for  the  year;  this  is  more  especially  the  case  with  sugar,  the 
diminution  in  shipments  of  which  amounts  to  about  40,000  tons. 
This  arises  partly  from  the  lateness  of  the  crop,  the  steadily  declining 
condition  of  the  European  and  American  markets,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  a  large  quantity,  destined  for  elsewhere  than  Holland,  was 
held  over  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  so  that  the  cargoes  might  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  reduction  of  duty  obtaining  on  1st  January,  1874. 

Coffee,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pressed  forward  to  avail  of  the  high 
prices  current  at  home,  and  this  article  consequently  shows  an  increase 
in  the  export. 

Sugar. — The  confidence  in  this  article  noticed  in  my  former 
despatch  continued  during  the  opening  months  of  the  year,  and  many 
contracts  in  the  new  crop  were  effected  at  16  fl.,  while  in’ some  instances 
16f  fl.  No.  14  was  paid.  The  subsequent  position  of  the  article  did 
not,  however,  justify  these  figures,  as  with  steadily  declining  markets  in 
Europe,  and  an  almost  total  cessation  of  demand  from  America, 
operators  found  themselves  unable  to  dispose  of  their  stock  at  covering 
figures,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  the  highest  prices  obtain¬ 
able  was  Ilf  fl.  to  15  fl.  Jacatra  sugars  were  not  in  so  much  demand  as 
formerly,  owing  to  the  absence  of  American  demand  already  alluded  to. 

Although  the  amount  of  sugar  shipped  during  1873  shows  such  a 
serious  falling  off,  the  total  extent  of  the  crop  produced  is  expected  to 
exceed  that  of  any  previous  season,  being  estimated  at  about  3,200,000 
piculs. 

This  increase  may  be  mainly  traced  to  the  impetus  given  to  the 
trade  by  the  withdrawal  of  Government  restrictions  which,  by  leaving 
the  planters  more  free  handed,  has  induced  them  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  quality  of  their  cane,  and  encouraged  them  to  invest  in  superior 
machinery,  which  improvements  have  in  some  instances  resulted  in  a 
very  materially  increased  yield.  Subjoined  table  will,  however,  show 
that  this  industry  has  been  steadily  advancing  for  some  years  past. 


Plantations  under  Government  Contract. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Manufactories. 

Area  under 
Cultivation. 

Result. 

Boners. 

Piculs. 

1867 

97 

•  • 

2,017,642 

1868 

97 

•  • 

2,027,750 

1869 

97 

•  • 

2,108,187 

1870 

97 

•  • 

2,191,466 

1871 

97 

•  • 

2,247,272 

24  private  mills  additional 

1872 

97 

produced  128,982  piculs. 

•  * 

2,556,440^ 

Ditto  ditto,  167,110  piculs. 

1873 

97 

•  • 

3,200,000 

Private  mills  estimated  ma- 

terial  increase. 

1874 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

Ditto  ditto.  Prospects  of 

further  increase. 

The  crop  in  1865  was  only  1,831,064  piculs. 

The  planting,  superintendence,  and  cultivation  of  the  crop  of  1872 
cost  the  Government  about  5,500,000  guilders,  which  was  refunded  to 
them  in  cash  by  the  planters,  in  addition  to  a  tax  of  4,173,145  fl.,  levied 
as  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  the  former  fixed  delivery  of  sugar. 
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Under  the  former  arrangement  the  profit  accruing  to  Government  on 
their  shipments  of  this  sugar  to  Holland  was  estimated  at  about 
4,000,000  fl.,  so  that  the  new  regulations  do  not  curtail  their  revenue 
from  this  source,  while  the  position  of  the  planter  is  materially 
benefited. 

Coffee. — The  year  opened  with  a  fair  average  demand,  and  contracts 
were  made  for  early  delivery  from  the  new  crop  at  43  fl.  per  picul. 
The  price,  however,  speedily  advanced,  and  47  fl.  to  48  fl.  per  picul 
were  paid  on  contract  during  the  month  of  March. 

The  steadily  increasing  demand  for  consumption  from  Europe  and 
America,  enhanced  by  the  operation  of  a  combination  ot  continental 
traders  in  this  article,  induced  much  competition  on  this  side,  and 
prices  continued  to  advance  with  every  successive  sale,  closing  with  an 
ultimate  rise  of  about  20  fl.  over  the  year.  This  confidence  extended 
itself  with  the  future,  and  in  the  month  of  November  some  contracts 
were  effected  in  the  crop  of  1874  at  58  fl.  to  59  fl.  per  picul. 

Subjoined  tables  show  the  detail  of  prices  obtained  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  auctions  in  Java  and  Padang. 

Java. 


Auction  Date. 

Quantity. 

Average  Price. 

• 

Piculs. 

PI. 

c. 

31st  July 

Samarang 

10,000 

52 

78 

Kadoe 

15,000 

52 

70 

28th  August 

•  •  •  • 

5,000 

56 

27 

Samarang 

5,000 

56 

50 

Passaroean  . . 

15,000 

54 

34 

27th  October  . . 

))  *  *  *  * 

25,000 

59 

09 

24th  November 

*  *  *  * 

15,000 

59 

86 

Preanger 

10,000 

61 

84 

Padang. 


Auction  Date. 

1st  Quality. 

2nd  Quality. 

Quantity. 

Average  Price. 

Quantity. 

Average  Price. 

Piculs. 

Fl.  c. 

Piculs. 

PL  c. 

31st  March  . . 

20,400 

50  49 

1,000 

40  77 

19th  July 

26,800 

53  38 

1,000 

42  64 

29th  September 

28,400 

58  25 

1,600 

43  64 

30th  December 

22,600 

68  93 

800 

52  61 

The  bulk  of  the  Padang  crop  was,  as  usual,  purchased  on  American 
account. 

Bice — The  distress  among  the  native  population  in  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  rice,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  my  last  report, 
continued  during  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  especially 
in  the  central  and  eastern  districts  of  the  island,  and,  although  large 
importations  were  received  from  Saigon,  Siam,  Hongkong,  and  Calcutta, 
prices  kept  at  a  high  level  until  about  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
continued  influx  of  foreign  grain,  combined  with  the  harvesting  of  the 
Java  crop,  caused  prices  materially  to  decline,  ihe  18/3  crop  vs  as  a 
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fair  average  one,  and  as  importations  from  Saigon  and  elsewhere  con¬ 
tinued  more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  prices  in  December  were 
much  depressed. 

The  exports  of  the  article  were  confined  entirely  to  superior  white, 
a  class  of  grain  not  consumed  by  the  natives,  and  prices  thereof 
remained  firm  at  from  210  fl.  to  225  fl.  for  first  Batavia,  and  250  fl.  for 
table  per  coyang  of  27  piculs.  The  amount  shipped  was,  however  less 
by  28,481  piculs  than  in  1872. 

Arrack. — The  demand  for  this  article  continued  good,  and  steadily 
advancing  prices  were  obtained.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  how¬ 
ever,  business  was  much  impeded  by  the  evident  stringency  of  the  new 
regulations  to  come  in  force  on  the  1st  January,  1874°  which  the  pro- 
dueers,  principally  Chinese,  were  unable  to  comprehend. 

Rattans  were  exported  in  increased  quantities  at  fully  maintained 
prices. 

Pepper. — The  trade  in  this  article  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
Acheen,  from  which  country  Penang  draws  the  greater  part  of  its 
supplies,  that  the  blockade  of  the  coast,  and  consequent  cessation  of 
exports  thence,  gave  an  immense  stimulus  to  speculation,  and  prices, 
which  opened  in  January  at  30  fl.  per  picul,  were  run  up  by  successive' 
stages  to  42  fl.  in  December. 

D  is  almost  impossible  to  predict  what  effect  the  continuation  of 
hostilities  may  have  on  the  production  of  Acheen,  as,  should  the 
struggle  prove  protracted,  the  plantations  will  necessarily  be  neglected 
by  the  natives,  wrho  are  turning  out  en  masse  to  defend  their  country. 

Tobacco. — The  increased  production  of  the  article  noted  in  my  last 
lias  been  fully  maintained,  and  shipments,  especially  of  the  higher 
grades,  have  resulted  favourably.  The  low  qualities  are,  however,  in 
less  request. 

Tea. — Much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  article  on  many 
estates  at  this  end  of  the  island,  and  a  larger  extent  of  land  is  now 
being  brought  under  its  cultivation.  The  qualities  produced  find  a 
ready  market  in  Europe,  being  specially  suitable  for  mixing  purposes, 
and  prices,  although  not  ruling  so  high  as  during  the  previous  year,’ 
have  assumed  a  satisfactory  basis. 

The  amount  exported  reached  1,600,000  kilos. 

Indigo  has  been  exported  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  in  1872,  but 
prices,  although  firmer  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  were  for  the  most 
part  nominal. 

Nutmegs  and  Mace. — The  exports  of  these  articles  show  a  consi¬ 
derable  falling  oft',  mainly  caused  by  the  divergence  of  much  of  the 
supplies  from  the  outlying  islands  to  Singapore.  In  consequence  of 
the  limited  supply  obtainable  for  these  reasons  here  quotations  closed 
firm  at  full  rates. 

Tin. — Billiton  fluctuated  considerably  in  value,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  resume  of  the  company’s  auctions  during  the  year. 


Auction  Dale. 

Quantity. 

Average  Price. 

Piculs. 

Fl.  c. 

3rd  February  .. 

8,051  -53 

87  98 

7th  April 

0,028  -56 

92  70 

3rd  J une 

0,022-56 

84  57 

3rd  August 

9,029  99 

85  46 

1st  October  . . 

9,037  65 

79  67 

15th  December  . . 

9,062  83 

75  37 

JAVA. 
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The  mines  produced  during  the  years  1873-74,  50,970 
against  54,371*64  piculs  in  1872-73. 

Banka. — 

Piculs. 


The  stock  in  Banka  on  the  31st  December,  1872,  was 
Augmented  in  the  1st  quarter  by 

2nd 
3rd 
4  th 


>3 
3) 
3  3 


33 


33 


63,360-65 
3,675  -48 
2,982  76 
2,453-71 
59,336  -71 


piculs 


I 


And  lessened  by  the  following  shipments 
1st  quarter  . . 

2nd  ,,  .  •  . .  « • 

3rd  ,,  . .  . .  • . 

4th  ,,  .  •  . .  .  • 


to  Java : — 

12,886  -29 
10,482-29 
27,900-98 
17,272-63 


131,787-31 


68,542-19 


Leaving  stock  in  Banka  on  the  31st  December,  1873  63,245  *12 


The  exports  by  the  factory  of  the  Dutch  Trading  Company  were 
74,805  piculs  against  90,602  piculs  in  1872, 

Gum  Bamar. — The  realization  of  some  considerable  accumulation 
of  the  shipment  to  Holland  in  1S72  materially  depressed  our  market, 
and  the  year  has  been  marked  with  an  almost  total  absence  of  demand, 
especially  for  America.  The  article  is  nominally  valued  at  24  fl. 
per  picul. 

Other  minor  articles  of  export  have  presented  no  special  feature  of 
interest. 

Subjoined  statistics  show  the  total  amount  of  exports  from  Java 
and  Padang  during  the  year. 


Exports  from  Java  for  tho  Year  1873. 
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Exports  from  Java  for  the  Year  1873 — Continued. 


JAVA 


18;) 


Comparative  Exports  from  Padang  for  the  Year  1873. 
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Exchange. 

The  demand  for  paper  continued  steady  during  the  whole  of  the 
shipping  season,  and  rites  of  exchange  remained  on  a  fair  basis  without 
much  fluctuation,  as  will  be  noted  from  annexed  monthly  review  : — 


Six 

Months’  Sight  on 

Six  Months’  Date  on 

London. 

11  olland. 

Private. 

Bank. 

Private. 

Bank. 

Fl. 

c. 

Fl.  c. 

Fl. 

c. 

Fl. 

Fl. 

Fl. 

January 

•  • 

11 

471 

to  11  50 

11 

r}9i 
^  <2 

1041 

to  1041 

104 

February  . . 

11 

55 

11  60 

11 

621 

104 

1031 

103 

March 

11 

80 

11  821 

11 

871 

1021 

•  • 

1011 

April 

• 

• 

•  . 

• 

• 

102J 

103 

102 

May.. 

11 

80 

11  85 

11 

90 

1021 

1021 

102 

June 

11 

771 

11  70 

11 

821 

1031 

104 

1021 

July.. 

11 

671 

11  721 

11 

771 

103 

•  . 

1021 

August 

11 

721 

•  • 

• 

• 

103 

102| 

1021 

September  . . 

11 

721 

11  771 

11 

821 

102 

•  • 

1011 

October 

11 

80 

11  821 

11 

871 

1011 

ion 

1011 

November  .. 

11 

771 

11  80 

11 

85 

1021 

102.V 

1011 

December  . . 

11 

75 

11  72i 

11 

80 

1021 

1021 

102 

Trade  with  British  Colonies. 

Australia. — The  necessary  arrangements  for  establishing  the  long- 
talked  of  steam  communication  have  been  satisfactorily  completed,  and 
the  “  Sunfco  ”  as  pioneer  vessel  of  the  line  touched  here  on  21st  Novem¬ 
ber,  en  route  from  Singapore  to  Melbourne  via  Brisbane  and  Sydney. 

It  is  intended  to  run  vessels  on  this  line  once  a  month,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  a  great  impetus  will  thus  be  given  to  business  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

Telegraphs. 

The  several  submarine  cables  to  Singapore,  Padang,  and  Australia 
have  continued  in  good  working  order,  while  the  land  lines  under  the 
control  of  the  Netherlands  Government  have  been  satisfactorily  admi¬ 
nistered. 

Railways. 

The  Buitenzorg-Batavia  line  was  opened  on  31st  January  by  the 
Governor  General  in  person,  and  has  worked  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
throughout  the  year. 

The  rate  of  speed  obtained  is  but  moderate,  the  distance,  thirty-five 
miles,  being  seldom  covered  in  less  than  two  hours.  The  facility,  how¬ 
ever,  of  thus  reaching  a  more  temperate  and  salubrious  atmosphere  is 
made  much  use  of,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  company  amounting  to 
fully  30,000  fi.  per  month,  to  which  sum  the  third  class  or  native 
and  Chinese  traffic  alone  contributes  10,000  fl. 

The  fares  charged  are — 

Fl.  c.  s.  cl. 

1st  class  ..  ..  ..  ..  6  00  =  10  0 

2nd  „  . .  . .  . .  ..3  45  5  9 

3rd  „  . 1  12  1  101 

The  goods  traffic  is  as  yet  but  limited. 
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The  Samarang  line  lias  been  extended  further  into  the  interior,  and 
the  terminus  is  now  at  Fort  Willem  III. 


Population. 


The  population  of  Java  and  Madura,  exclusive  of  the  army,  on  31st 
December,  1872,  the  date  of  the  last  Government  return,  was — 


Europeans 
Chinese 
Arabs . . 

Other  Asiatics 
Natives 


28,926 

185,758 

8,988 

13,044 

17,061,484 


17,298,200 

The  population  in  1871  was  ..  ..  16,891,068 

And  in  1870 .  16,452,168 


The  estimated  population  of  the  other  Dutch  possessions  in  India 
on  31st  December,  1872,  was  5,000,000. 

The  returns  for  the  army  to  same  period  give  the  following 


figures : — 

Officers — 

Europeans  . .  . .  . . 

Natives 

Non-commissioned  officers  and  men — 
Europeans  . .  . . 

Natives 


1,206 

..  7 

..  11,696 

. .  14,750 


Schuttery  or  militia : — 

Europeans. . 
Natives 


27,659 

4,060 

790 


4,850 

Troops  not  properly  belonging  to  the  army  : — 

Europeans. .  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  8/ 

Natives  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  5,837 


5,924 


The  naval  returns  to  31st  March,  1872,  show — 


Navy 

Colonial  Marine  . . 

*  * 

Complement — 
Europeans 
Natives  . . 


24  vessels,  with  103  guns. 

15  „  75  „ 

64  armed  boats,  with  3  to  4  guns  each. 


•  •  •  •  t  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


1,353 

2,119 


Men  in  all  ..  ..  ..  ..  3,472 


In  the  above  fleet  there  are  thirty-five  steamers. 


Duties. 

The  new  export  duties  to  take  effect  on  1st  January,  1871,  are  as 
follows : — 


JAVA. 
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Rate. 

Duty. 

Birds’  nests  . . 

Value. 

6  per  cent. 

Coffee  . . 

100  kilos. 

3  fl. 

Hides.. 

Value. 

2  per  cent. 

Indigo. . 

1  kilos. 

10  c. 

Sugar . . 

100  „ 

30  c. 

Tea  , . 

100  „ 

1  fl. 

Tin  . . 

100  „ 

3  fl.  50  c. 

Tobacco 

•  • 

100  „ 

1  fl. 

and  apply  to  shipments  to  Holland  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  import  duty  on  all  cotton  and  woollen  goods  is  G  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 


Steam  Navigation. 

The  Netherlands  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  continued  work¬ 
ing  the  coasting  trade  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  their  resources  were  greatly  called  upon  during  a  portion 
of  the  year  by  the  Government  requirements  for  transports  to  assist  in 
conveying  both  Acheen  expeditions,  in  which  capacity  several  of  their 
steamers  obtained  profitable  employment. 

The  new  steamers  referred  to  in  my  last  report  arrived  here  during 
the  course  of  the  year,  thus  bringing  the  fleet  up  to  eighteen  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  of  lp,763  tons  register,  and  a  total  nominal  H.P.  of 
2,365:  and  this  will  be  further  augmented  in  1871  by  four  new 
steamers  now  under  orders  for  construction,  and  by  the  arrival  of  a 
steamer  of  1,509  tons  lately  purchased,  while  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  their  older  vessels  will  be  extensively  repaired  and  improved. 

This  energy  and  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  steamboat 
company  have  fulrilled  their  present  engagement  will  doubtless  secure 
to  them  the  new  Government  contract,  for  which  tenders  will  be 
opened  early  in  1871,  and  which  will  extend  from  1870  !  >  i  S90. 

The  dividend  paid  during  the  year  was  10  per  cent.,  with  a  bonus 
of  21.  on  fully  paid-up  shares,  and  a  proportionate  allowance  on  others. 

The  Nederland,  Java,  and  Commercial  Steamship  (  nj sanies  have 
done  a  profitable  trade  both  in  passengers  and  freight  between  this  and 
Holland.  The  English  line  has  also  been  inaugurated  by  the  fine 
steamer  “  County  of  Sutherland,”  which  runs  from  Glasgow  to  Java, 
returning  to  Holland.  It  will  depend  upon  the  profitable  nature  of 
these  vo}rages  whether  other  steamers  will  be  built  for  this  service. 

During  the  year  1873  a  materially  increased  number  of  steamers 
have  visited  our  waters,  many  of  which  found  employment  under 
Government  charter  in  conveying  troops  and  munitions  of  war  to 
Acheen. 

As  mentioned  under  a  previous  paragraph,  the  line  of  steamers 
between  Java  and  Australia  is  now  in  operation. 


Tonnage. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  of  steamers  noted  above  an  augmented 
number  of  sailing  vessels  visited  Java;  but  as  no  official  re  urns  are  as 
yet  made  public,  I  am  unable  to  subjoin  authentic  statist  as  to  some 
[158]  '  o 
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It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  fewer  British  ships  were  registered 
at  tliis  consulate  than  for  some  years  previously,  and  that  more  Italian 
and  Russian  vessels  participated  in  the  conveying  trade  than  formerly. 
Rates  of  freight  were  for  the  most  part  satisfactory  to  shipmasters. 


Ecclesiastical. 

ri  he  Reverend  P.  A.  Erancis  discharged  the  duties  of  consular  chap¬ 
lain  throughout  the  year  with  universal  satisfaction  to  the  community. 

The  determination  of  the  Government  to  cease  all  contributions*  to 
consular  chapels  after  the  end  of  1874  has  caused  profound  regret,  and 
it  Is  greatly  feared  that  the  limited  number  of  British  residents  here 
nill  be  unable  without  such  aid  to  maintain  the  observances  of  public 
worship. 

General. 

in  preparing  this  report,  I  have  followed  in  a  considerable  measure 
the  form  established  by  Acting- Consul  Eraser  in  1870,  and  continued 
in  my  returns  for  the  years  1871  and  1872.  Several  of  the  headings 
mentioned  in  previous  years  are  not,  however,  treated  of  in  this,  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  thereunder  having  transpired. 
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Report  by  Vice-Consul  Cohen  on  the  Trade  of  Surinam. 


Iiie  general  results  of  the  trade  and  condition  of  Surinam  cannot 
be  said  to  be  satisfactory,  arising  from  the  transition  the  colony  lias 
undergone  since  the  abolition  ot  slavery  in  1803,  and  the  linai  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  negro  population  on  the  1st  of  July,  1873. 

lo  give  a  comparative  account  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of 
the  colony,  I  will  take  the  returns  of  the  last  five  years  of  slavery 
compared  with  the  last  five  years  of  apprenticeship. 

idle  returns  tor  1863  and  1873  are  not  included.  The  former,  in 
consequence  ot  the  then  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  could  not  be 
properly  made  up,  and  the  latter  are  not  yet  obtainable. 


Agkiculture. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Estates  with  the  Number  of  Acres  of 
Land  in  Cultivation  during  the  Last  Five  Years  of  Slavery  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Last  Five  of  Apprenticeship. 


Number  of  Estates. 


The  last  five  years  of  Slavery.  j  The  last  five  years  of  Apprenticeship. 


1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1361. 

1862. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

248 

246 

248 

240 

229 

267 

243 

262 

241 

261 

Number  of  Acres  in  Cultivation. 


The  last  five  years  of  Slavery. 


The  last  five  years  of  Apprenticeship. 


1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

•1862. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

42,993 

44,098 

42,667 

40,346 

39,G39 

32,125 

31,066 

30,810 

28,480 

27,817 

By  comparing  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the 
last  five  years  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  estates, 
which  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  colony  has  prospered  in  its 
•agricultural  pursuits,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  number  of 
acres  cultivated  there  has  been  a  large  decrease. 

Sugar  Estates. — From  1858  to  1S62  the  average  number  of  these 
estates  was  eighty-eight;  and  from  1808  to  1872  it  only  amounted  to 
sixty-nine.  It  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  said  that  with  such  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  estates  yielding  the  chief  produce  Surinam  has  made 
much  progress  during  the  last  five  years. 

0  2 
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Coffee  and  Plantain  Estates. — These  averaged  thirty-one  from  1858 
to  1862,  and  from  1868  to  1872  they  came  down  to  thirteen,  which 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  very  low'  price  of  coffee  during  the  latter  period, 
and  to  the  doing  away  of  the  system  in  vigour  during  slavery  of 
owners  being  compelled  to  provide  their  labourers  with  plantains, 
giving  the  growers  no  security  for  extending  their  cultivation. 

Cotton  Estates. — The  average  number  of  these  from  1855  to  1S62 
was  seventeen,  and  ten  from  1868  to  1872. 

The  reason  of  the  decrease  of  these  estates  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  sudden  fall  of  the  value  of  this  article  in  the  European  market,  and 
to  the  difficulty  of  navigating  the  Creek,  where  most  of  them  are 
situated,  through  a  sand  shoal  washing  in  from  the  bank  along  the 
coast,  causing  a  stoppage  to  their  proper  drainage,  and  submerging 
the  greater  part  of  the  cultivation. 

The  general  decrease  is  further  due  to  several  reasons,  such  as 
some  owners,  that,  having  received  the  compensation  money  for  their 
slaves,  and  seeing  the  future  prospects  of  the  colony  gloomy,  thought  it 
better  to  abandon  their  agricultural  pursuits,  and  allowed  the  lands  to 
grow  up  in  bush,  or  sell  for  a  mere  trifle  ;  others,  who  purchased  shortly 
before  the  emancipation,  and  speculated  on  a  rise  in  the  sugar  market, 
were  disappointed,  and  were  compelled  to  wind  up  for  want  of  means. 
The  principal  cause  may  be  assigned  to  the  ficklemindedness  of  the 
former  slaves  who,  merely  for  the  sake  of  chauge,  preferred  contracting 
during  their  term  of  apprenticeship  with  others  than  to  serve  under 
those  with  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  work  under  slavery,  leaving 
the  estates  without  a  single  labourer,  and  causing  their  total  abandon¬ 
ment.  It  may  not  be  also  improbable  that  the  injudicious  exaction  of 
their  former  masters  may  have  been  the  cause  of  their  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  under  different  proprietors. 


Average  from 

Average  from 

185-  to  1862. 

1868  to  1872. 

Coffee  and  cocoa  estates 

4 

6 

Cocoa  and  plantain  estates  . . 

20 

31 

Cocoa  alone  •  •  •  •  •  • 

None. 

30 

The  above  shows  an  increase  in  favour  of  the  period  1868-1872  of 
ail  estates  where  cocoa  is  produced.  This  is  owing  to  the  high  prices 
of  cocoa  at  that  period.  Still,  these  were  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  cocoa  estates,  they  being  lands  on  which  some  patches  of  cocoa 
existed,  and  the  owners,  encouraged  by  its  high  value,  abandoned  all 
other  produce  thereon,  and  gave  their  particular  attention  to  renovat¬ 
ing  the  old  cultivations,  and  bringing  on  new  lands. 

Cattle  Farms  and  Provision  Grounds. — These  have  increased  from 
an  average  number  of  twenty-three  during  1858-1862  to  sixty-five 
during  1868—1872  ;  and 

Wood-cutting  Estates  during  the  same  periods  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-eight. 

This  may  seem  an  improvement,  but  it  only  tells  too  plainly  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  ot  places  of  resort  for  squatters.  Former 
manumitted  slaves  settled  down  on  plots  of  land,  and  tilling  but  a  few 
acres  for  their  own  maintenance,  have  been  pleased  to  term  these 
“  provision  grounds,”  and  hiring  the  emancipated  people  (many  of 
whom  are  relatives  to  former  slaves)  under  a  mere  quasi  contract,  to 
avoid  the  penalty  of  non-indenture  during  the  State  supervision. 
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From  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  on  wood-cutting  lands  the 
owners  could  not  assign  a  task  to  each  labourer,  and  consequently  paid 
only  for  the  amount  of  work  performed,  whence  the  increase  of  these 
estates  for  the  emancipated  labourers  preferred  where  they  could  work 
at  their  option  than  to  be  under  indenture  for  fixed  tasks.  Although 
wood-cutting  grounds  would  be  more  in  place  under  the  head  of* 
“Industry,”  it  must  be  given  under  this  branch,  these  being  included 
in  the  general  number  of  estates  shown  in  the  above  table. 

To  further  show  the  decrease  in  agriculture  during  the  last  five 
years  of  the  apprenticeship  compared  with  the  last  five  years  of  slavery, 
I  subjoin  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  staple  produce  during  those 
periods. 
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Giving  an  average  increase  in  the  imports  of  7-11 ,303  guilders,  or 
61,7767.  per  annum,  due  principally  to  the  appointment  ot  a  body  of 
custom-house  officers  in  IS 64  exercising  a  better  control  over  the 
imports. 

In  exports  it  will  be  seen  that  there  lias  been  an  average  decrease 
of  769, 39S  guilders,  or  64,1177.  per  annum,  attributable  to  a  lack  of 
means  and  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  population  to 
perform  regular  field  work. 

During  1S71  and  1872  the  average  value  to  which.  England  and  her 
dependencies  participated  in  the  import  trade  amounted  to  106,8597. 
per  annum;  in  exports  to  93,2527.  Holland,  in  imports  88,1457.;  in 
exports  113,6277.  North  America,  in  imports  66,9157.;  and  60,4267.  in 
exports. 

On  the  whole  trade  is  nearly  at  a  standstill,  and  where  agriculture 
is  so  blended  with  the  welfare  of  the  merchants  its  depression  must 
continue  if  means  are  not  found  to  introduce  sufficient  and  competent 
labourers  from  abroad,  on  whom  alone,  it  must  be  said,  the  prosperity 
of  this  colony  must  mainly  depend. 


Industry. 

A  company  was  started  some  years  ago  in  New  York  under  the 
name  of  the  “  New  York  and  (Surinam  Gold  Mining  ConVpanv.” 
6,000  acres  of  land  were  granted  by  the  Government  for  a  certain 
period  and  under  certain  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  for 
gold.  After  a  protracted  delay,  during  which  the  original  period  had  re¬ 
peatedly  expired  and  was  as  often  regranted,  at  last  arrived  several  work¬ 
men,  who  commenced  prospecting.  The  climate  in  the  interior  did  not 
appear  to  agree  with  them;  however,  on  their  return' they  reported 
most  favourably  of  the  results,  and  buoyed  the  hearts  of  the  colonists 
with  hope  for  better  times.  They  soon  after  left  for  America  and 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  them  since. 

A  trial  was  made  to  introduce  the  silk  culture  in  this  colony,  and 
though  the  commencement  gave  hopes  of  success,  it  failed  in  the  end 
for  want  of  public  support. 

Encouraged  by  the  reports  of  the  success  of  gold  mining  in  French 
Guiana  the  Governor  of  Surinam,  a  couple  of  months  ago,  sent  out  an 
expedition  to  the  Dutch  side  of  the  Marowyne  Fiver,  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  this  industry  could  be  made  advantageous  to  the  welfare  of 
Dutch  Guiana.  The  report  of  the  expedition  cannot  be  said  to  be 
without  hope  for  favourable  results.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  by  the 
Go\ernment  to  facilitate  the  means  ot  communication  between  that 
place  and  the  capital.  The  colonists  are  equally  looking  forward  to  the 
carrying  out  of  this  measure,  but  I  fear  that  want  of  capital  and 
energy  will  greatly  impede  the  scheme. 

The  standard  of  excellence  in  the  workmanship  of  native  artizans 
leaves  great  room  for  improvement.  Although  tolerably  good  workmen 
are  to  be  found  in  several  departments,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  mass. 

.  here<punements  ot  the  negro  population  are  so  limited,  and  their 
mdifieience  ot  chaiacter  so  great,  that  they  take  no  pride  in  the  work 
done  by  them.  The  means  of  existence  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  being  agriculture  detracts  considerable  from  the  advance- 
ment  of  all  other  pursuits.  In  fact  there  is,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  no  industry,  notwithstanding  that  the  vast  natural  means  of  the 
country  afford  ample  scope  for  its  development.  Want  of  enterprize  is 
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u  f'Teat  impediment  to  it,  and  its  improvement  will  bo  mainly  looked 
for  until  the  material  prospects  ot  the  colony  at  large  liave  increased, 
and  education  among  the  lower  classes  is  more  developed. 


Population. 

The  total  population  of  this  Colony  according  to  the  last  official 
returns,  including  immigrants,  was,  on  the  31st  Oi  December,  IS/ 2, 
estimated  at  51.88S,  ot  whom  were  25, /OS  males  and  _6,1S0  females. 
In  that  year  the  births  numbered  1,70S,  of  which  805  were  males  and 
813  were  females.  The  mortality  was  2,082,  males  1,108,  and  981 
females,  giving  an  excess  of  deaths  of  331. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  deaths  are  children  under 
the  age  of  three  years,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  negligence 
of  the  mothers,  who,  instead  of  calling  in  proper  medical  aid,  resort  to 
the  use  of  indigenous  herbs,  in  which  they  have  great  faith. 

The  number  of  deaths  of  persons  of  the  age  of  60  and  upwards 
amounted  to  296.  It  must  be  said  that  Surinam  is  far  from  being  an 
unhealthy  colony.  Yellow  fever  has  seldom  made  its  appearance  and 
cholera  has  not  yet  visited  the  place,  though  these  fearful  epidemics 
have  repeatedly  visited  both  Drench  and  British  Guiana. 


Immigration. 

The  introduction  of  immigrants  into  this  colony  as  field  labourers 
first  began  in  1853.  No  special  record  however  appears  to  have  been 
kept  till  the  beginning  of  1865,  up  to  which  date  the  total  number 
imported  from  Madeira  and  the  British  W est  India  Islands,  together 
with  487  Chinese  in  1858,  amounted  to  1,562,  of  whom  it  will  be  seen 
that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1865,  there  were  939  under  contract. 

rppg  experience  gained  by  the  colonists  ot  Surinam  ot  the  inde¬ 
pendence  shewn  by  the  emancipated  people  in  British  Guiana  and 
the  colonies  taught  what  consequences  would  be  attendant  on  an  un¬ 
conditional  proclamation  ot  treedom,  and  when  in  186->  slavery  was 
abolished  in  this  colony,  the  Act  prescribed  an  apprenticeship  for  a 
term  ,of  ten  years,  during  which  the  slaves  might  be  educated  tor 
freedom,  and  the  masters  might  provide  for  the  contingency  of  their 
withdrawal  from  field  labour. 

This  apprehension  soon  manifested  itself,  and  in  1865  the  system  of 
recruiting  labourers  from  other  countries  was  vigorously  commenced  by 
planters,  aided  by  fixed  premiums,  tor  which  purpose  a  sum  ot  one 
million  of  guilders,  about  20,000/.,  was  awarded  by  the  Netherlands 

Government.  ...  •  , 

The  following  table  will  shew  the  number  of  immigrants  imported, 

and  from  whence  : — 
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Years. 


Fi 


om  West 
ladies. 


1865 

1866 
18C7 
1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

Total 


O 

*3 

s 

o 
U- 1 


10 

163 

76 

367 

186 

331 


1,133 


11 

11 

270 

15L 

219 


662 


o 


"io 

174 

87 

637 

337 

550 


1,795 


From  China. 

From 

Netherlands 
East  Indies. 

From 

Holland. 

: 

Under 
Inden¬ 
ture  on 
the  1st 
of  — 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

— — - 1 

Total. 

Males. 

o 

g 

Total. 

Total. 

Deaths. 

Not 

known 

Not 

known 

j  286 

« • . 

... 

... 

... 

- 

2  86 

104 

939 

906 

201 

807 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

807 

218 

1,048 

505 

12 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. . 

... 

10 

102 

1,542 

517 

... 

... 

... 

691 

81 

1,316 

1,768 

392 

13 

405 

... 

... 

. .  • 

... 

492 

94 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

637 

83 

1,930 

... 

... 

... 

21 

... 

... 

... 

... 

337 

156 

2,236 

.  .  . 

... 

... 

21 

♦> 

... 

2 

573 

130 

1,793 

...  | 

2,015 

21 

... 

21 

2 

... 

2 

3,833 

968 

... 

Vr,  ^,^ou  vvoriving  uncier  contract. 

J  iie  more  than  ordinary  reluctance  exhibited  by  the  apprenticed 
people  to  fulfil  their  allotted  tasks,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  of 
Jate  id  obtaining  labourers  from  the  West  Indies  and  China  increased 
the  endeavours  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  obtain  immigrants  from 
J^ritdsh  India,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  convention  with  England,  in 
Ib70,  tor  the  recruitment  of  labourers  in  her  Indian  possessions,  was 
miled  with  joy  by  the  colonists,  for  it  became  manifest  that  on  the  final 
emancipation  of  the  apprenticed  people  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
getting  from  them  regular  field  labour. 

The  first  arrival  of  labourers  from  British  India  took  place  in  June 
of  last  year.  The  total  number  imported  was  2, 44S.  The  mortality  at 
ilfs"  a.mong  them  has  been  large,  but  of  late  improvement  had  taken 
place  m  tne  general  health. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  hitherto  employers  are  satisfied  either  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  performed  or  with  the  amount  of  work 
done.  The  enormous  expenses  attendant  on  their  introduction,  by  the 
building  of  proper  dwellings,  hospital  accommodation,  passage  money, 
etc. ,  give  them  a  fair  claim  to  expect  better  returns,  but  until  they  be¬ 
come  somewhat  acclimatized  and  accustomed  to  field  and  factory  work 
they  cannot  be  m  a  position  to  vie  with  the  Creole  or  Chinese  labourers. 

the  conditions  under  which  the  Indian  immigrants  labour  in  this 
colony  may  be  said  to  be  almost  identical  with  those  of  British  Guiana 
and  in  every  respect  credit  must  be  given  to  the  local  authorities  for 
every  endeavour  to  protect  immigrants  from  all  unfair  treatment  or 
imposition,  and  at  the  same  time  for  affording  every  facility  to  the 
British  Consular  Agent  to  observe  and  ascertain  their  condition. 


Years. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Subsidy  granted  by 
the  Netherlands 
Government. 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

Guilders. 

1,013,541 

917,307 

731,997 

704,209 

814,700 

790,880 

791,891 

851,178 

920,977 

Guilders. 

1,865,158 

1,716,134 

1,718,728 

1,178,740 

1,069,279 

1,158,092 

1,135,376 

1,128,561 

1,152,593 

Guilders. 

851,617 

798,827 

986,731 

474,531 

254,579 

417,212 

343,485 

277,383 

231,610 

Total  , . 

7,486,680 

12,122,661 

4,635,981 

BUKINA  if. 
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The  foregoing  figures  shew  that  the  expenditure  of  this  colony  from 
1861-1872  exceeded  the  revenues  by  a  sum  of  4,(335,081  guilders,  which 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Netherlands  Government  as  shewn  above,  at 
an  average  rate  of  515,107  guilders  per  annum. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  capitation  tax  on  the  emanci¬ 
pated  people,  personal  or  income  tax,  licenses,  tax  on  land  or  acre  dues, 
tax  on  the  rent  value  of  houses,  import  and  export  dues,  excise  dues, 
stamp  dues,  tonnage  and  wharfage  dues,  auction  dues,  and  other  smaller 
taxes.  Recently  the  capitation  tax  has  been  abolished,  and  a  law 
imposing  a  general  personal  tax  (from  which  all  contracted  labourers 
are  exempt)  has  been  enacted,  and  the  rate  of  import  duties  which  was 
formerly  three  and  afterwards  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  has  also  been 
made  higher. 


Surinam,  December  3,  1874. 
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Report  bp  Consul-General  Jones  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Tabreez 

for  the  Year  1873. 


Approximate  Value  of  Eoreign  Goods  imported  into  Tabreez  during 

the  Years  1871,  1872,  1873. 


Articles. 

1871.* 

1872.* 

k— » 

CO 

—1 

CO 

** 

Remarks. 

Candles,  stearine  . 

£ 

1,200 

£ 

700 

£ 

665 

From  Russia  and  Germany. 

Cottons,  coloured  ...  \ 

611,280 

(  800,000 

705,146 

From  Manchester;  a  few  samples 

„  plain .  j 

1  200,000 

181,220 

occasionally  from  Switzerland. 

Coffee  . 

1,800 

... 

1,780 

Chiefly  from  Bombay  or  Java,  via 

Copper  and  brass  f  . 

2,000 

Baghdad. 

Russia  supplies  all  required,  both 

Cloth,  •woollen . 

43,600 

36,000 

59,150 

rough  and  manufactured. 
Germany  and  Russia. 

Drugs  and  dyes  . 

4,669 

5,000 

3,666 

India  and  Turkey;  mineral  dyes 

Glass  . 

10,670 

3,6C0 

3,494 

from  Western  Europe. 

Austria;  a  cheap,  inferior  descrip- 

Gold  lace  and  embroidery!  ... 

1,000 

tion  from  Russia. 

Austria  and  Russia. 

Hardware  . 

10,912 

30,000 

20,880 

Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

Iron  in  rods,  bars,  and  pigsf... 

4,102 

From  Russia. 

Leather  . 

3,000 

Russia  and  France. 

Lucifer  matches  . 

1,700 

2,352 

Germany  and  Austria. 

Paperf . 

800 

Russia. 

Porcelain  and  pottery . 

4,884 

5,200 

4,260 

France,  England,  Germany,  and 
Russia. 

France. 

Silk  goods  . 

6,000 

33,000 

23,980 

Spices  . 

... 

2,800 

2,220 

India  via  Baghdad. 

Sugar  . 

81,640 

80,000 

77,605 

Marseilles  and  Holland. 

Tea  . 

22,032 

64,000 

81,530 

Holland. 

Tobacco . 

•  •• 

2,700 

3,952 

Turkey. 

Wines  and  spirits  . 

... 

1,000 

1,612 

Marseilles  and  Trieste. 

Various . 

20,000 

1,400  | 

2,880 

•••  999 

Total . 

789,559 

1,267,100 

1,176,392 

*  To  the  21st  of  March  in  the  following  year. 

+  The  following  articles  of  Russian  origin  do  not  figure  in  the  returns  of  the 
Tabreez  custom-house  on  account  of  their  having  already  paid  duty  at  Ardebil  on 
entering  this  province  from  Astrakhan  through  the  port  of  Astera  on  the  Caspian. 
During  the  past  year  they  have  been  imported  to  the  following  amount  (approxi¬ 
mately)  : — 


Iron 

Copper 

Lead 

Paper 

Naphtha  . . 


•  • 

•  • 
9  • 


9  9 

•  • 

•  9 

•  • 


£ 

. .  25,000 

..  15,000 

..  1,500 

1,500 

. .  1,000 


Total 


9  9 


9  9 


44,000 
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Approximate  Value  of  Goods  exported  from  Tabreez  during  the  Years 

1871,  1872, 1873. 


Articles. 

1871.* 

1872.* 

1873.* 

Remarks. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton . 

29,908 

5,000 

1,776 

Poor  and  of  short  staple.  Is  pur- 

chased  for  Russia. 

Cotton  cloths,  printed... 

30,000 

46,912 

Manchester  cloth  printed  with  Persian 

designs  for  Georgian  markets. 

Dried  fruits  . 

13,608 

45,000 

28,644 

Sent  chiefly  to  Russia  and  Turkey. 

Drugs  and  dyes 

20,384 

17,300 

29,427 

Sent  chiefly  to  Russia  and  Turkey. 

Furs,  lamb  and  sheepskins 

... 

7,504 

90,000 

21,224 

Sent  chiefly  to  Russia,  Turkey,  and 

Germany. 

Leather  and  hides 

5,552 

2,500 

30,272 

Sent  chiefly  to  Russia,  Turkey,  and 

Germany. 

Silk  . 

119,440 

140,000 

91,168 

Small  quantity  sent  to  Marseilles; 

market  heavy. 

,,  frisons  . 

Textile  fabrics : — 

•• 

... 

2,000 

588 

Sent  chiefly  to  England. 

Carpets  . 

Coloured  cottons  ... 

*1 

r 

28,000 

65,000 

24,576 

119,440 

Russia,  England,  and  Germany. 
Turkey  and  Southern  Russia. 

L 

02,928 -j 

/Product  of  Kerman  and  Yezd.  Arc 

Shawls  . 

| 

50,000 

57,600 

J  woven  in  the  form  of  scarfs,  and 

Silks . 

l 

14,000 

5,740 

\  used  chiefly  for  waistbands  and  coat 
(  linings  by  Turks  and  Georgians. 

Tobacco  . 

31,400 

110,000 

54,444 

From  Shiraz.  Exported  to  Turkey 

and  Russia. 

Wax  . 

1,200 

1,200 

1,378 

To  Russia  and  Turkey. 

Wooden  wares,  planks 

28,680 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

...  ... 

Wool  . 

4,000 

4,256 

To  Western  Europe:  some  few  sain- 

pies  to  Liverpool. 

Various . 

20,000 

30,000 

13,552 

Chiefly  horses  and  cattle  sold  by  the 

wandering  tribes  on  the  frontier. 

Total . 

• 

•• 

340,790 

634,000 

530,997 

The  commercial  results  of  1873  have,  in  general,  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  the  merchants  here,  although  the  foregoing  returns 
prove  it  to  have  been  a  fair  average  year ;  but  there  was  reason  to 
hope  that  the  abundant  harvest  coming  after  three  successive  years  of 
scarcity,  the  visit  of  the  Shah  to  Europe  simultaneously  with  the 
Vienna  Exhibition,  and  the  Royal  Concessions  which  were  about  to 
place  the  entire  resources  of  the  kingdom  at  the  disposal  of  an  Euro¬ 
pean  company  would  all  have  influenced  the  export  trade,  and  by 
attracting  attention  to  the  products  of  Persia,  have  rectified  in  some 
degree  the  balance  of  trade  against  this  country.  Whatever  advan¬ 
tages  might  have  followed,  these  circumstances  have  been  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  following  adverse  contingencies,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  foresee  or  provide  against.  The  silk  crop  of  Ghilan,  which,  after 
several  consecutive  years’  failure,  at  length  regained  its  former  pro¬ 
portions,  arrived  in*  Europe  only  to  find  the  markets  already  over¬ 
stocked;  and  at  Constantinople,  where  it  usually  sells  freely  at  47  fr. 
per  oke  of  2-80  lbs.,  it  now  with  difficulty  finds  purchasers  at  30  and 
28  fr.  The  crop  of  1873  has  been  estimated  at  12,000  bales  (of  75  lbs.) ; 
the  quality  is  superior,  owing  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
introduction  of  seed  from  Khorassan  and  Lubzewar.  In  frisons  there 
was  an  advance  in  value,  and  shipments  for  Europe  to  the  value  of 
35,000 1.  were  made  from  the  ports  of  the  Caspian. 

In  dyestuffs,  the  staple  export  of  Western  Persia,  the  fall  in  prices 
has  caused  heavy  losses  and  much  distress.  Madder  and  gall  nuts  have 
been  to  a  great  degree  superseded  in  European  manufactures  by  che¬ 
mical  products.  The  qualities  of  the  latter,  which  suld  formerly  at 
36  fr.  the  pood  (36  lbs.),  are  now  with  difficulty  disposed  of  at  18  fr. 
The  following  are  the  present  ruling  prices  of  madder  in  the  local 
markets : — 

*  To  the  21st  of  March  in  the  following  year. 
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Produce  of  Yezd  .. 

Tabreez 

District  of  IJrumial 
Dehkergan 


•  « 
•  • 


Per  Batman  of  10  lbs. 
Francs 

••  .  H 
a 

2\ 

2 


In  Persian  berries  little  lias  been  done  since  last  spring,  when  the 
For  4Ufr  °  Kai'adagl1  sold  for  Si  fr-  the  batman,  and  that  of  Ouskiou 

The  export  of  Sultana  raisins  has  considerably  declined.  They  are 
sold  on  the  spot  at  11  fr.  per  cwt.;  the  greater  part  goes  to  Eussia 
paying  duty  there  of  5  per  cent.  Although  of  fair  quality,  they  S 
no  piofii,  in  the  English  markets,  as  the  cost  of  packing  doubles  the 
original  pnce  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  cost  of  transport,  averaging 
1/.  o*.  pei  cwt.  from  Tabreez  to  Liverpool. 

b;nTofW0°!  Kh?fSSfann  finds  W**  at  8  fr.  per  batman  (10  lbs.), 
rb*  jfJ at, llxt.ee'1  >»onths  12  per  cent,  discount;  Tabreez  white  at  6  fr 
co  cured  at  4  fr.,  cash.  This  is  known  as  butchers’  wool  (lames 
pelades)  bhoru  wool  varies  from  2|  to  3  fr.  per  batman.  Some  ecu- 
signments  of  butchers  wool  forwarded  to  Liverpool  by  an  English 

sta'nlo°w?  hffe  Sf,Umg  at  Per  lb'>  as  ”  was  found  that  the 

fllji  Wil'fe-edi  fr°m  t  ie  ac*lon.of  the  li,ne  used  “  detaching  the 
fleece  'V  hat  is  known 'as  ‘Persian  wool”  in  the  British  markets 
comes  from  Baghdad  and  Mosul. 

received0!!!8  fheS8 -°f  ilnd  sausage  s,cins  Iiave  been  favourably 

foV)  1  *  >S  i  a?d  Germau  markets.  The  quality  of  the  latter 

dition  ’/hat  °tt.en  °h  aUd  a/ea?,y  an,d  Fofitable  sale  is  promised  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  be  cured  with  salt,  instead  of  being  merely  dried  as 

n  herto,  and  that  greater  care  be  taken  to  clean  them  thoroughly ’for 
the  purpose  required.  °  - 

sellfn+TTf  °,f,  g°°d  quality  is  produced  here  in  large  quantities,  and 
sells  at  16  fr.  the  batman  ;  the  greater  portion  is  exported  to  Eussia. 

J  he  demand  for  Persian  carpets  has  increased  considerably  during 

Tabreez  the  “I  exPort  llas  doub,e(1  within  that  period.  At 

...tez  the  price  paid  for  average  qualities  is  about  20  fr.  the  square 

metre ;  but  m  the  spring  of  1873  prices  rose  about  40  per  cent  on 

tlm  floel  °f  ‘  'a  T1  -P™e  °f  I00'1  Caused  by  the  Sreat  mortality  among 
bition  ’  nud  S  S0  1Q  Vlew  0f  the  expected  sales  at  the  Vienna  Exhf 

,,.p  ^Pet3  are  “auufactured  all  over  Persia,  but  the  following  districts 
V\  •  010  L specially  renowned  for  the  beauty  and  durability  of  their 

•md  GawifeiTgaK-’  h,l|hallabad>  Sarabend,  and  the  villages  about  Meshed 
,  V,a"1Qi  Hi  Kurdistan,  Sennali,  and  the  neighbouring  villages  -  in 
Azerbijan,  the  district  of  the  Karadagh,  Bekshaish,  and  Heriz.  g 

EuronlS*  Tndl  Sul.tanabad  s"PPly  ‘lie  greater  quantity  exported  to 
Ff  ?P  “  Turkey>  t°,  the  value  of  about  50,000/.  annually.  Carpets 
m  e  here  made  expressly  for  the  European  markets,  in  sizes  van  in  " 
trom  2  yards  square  to  14  yards  by  10.  -  ° 

1  i.o  carpets  of  Sarabend  arc  of  sober  colours  and  small  designs-  the- 
colours  and  quality  are  remarkably  durable.  °  ’  the 

bestV’nro  Twi,,°/  ?1hoi;as.san  (°f  which  those  woven  at  Meshed  are  the 
iba;nf„  are  distinguished  oy  the  quaintness  of  their  designs  and  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colours.  They  are  not  equal  to  those  above  mem 

in  the  local  ma?ketan  and  brin*.  ^^quently  lower  prices 

•  J’bof  of  Se"nah  ar?  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  of  all,  but  the 
80  sn,a11  tbat  they  can  only  serve  in  Europe  for  table-covers 
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or  hcarth-ri^s.  They  measure  generally  G  feet  by  4,  and  fetch  from 
uO  to  loO  fr.  each.  Those  worked  in  silk  by  the  ladies  in  the  Anderoon 
frequently  sell  for  200  fr.  each. 

1  lie  reversible  carpets  of  Sennah  without  pile  (Ses  ham  mam)  sell 
there  at  from  75  to  125  fr.  each.  The  colours  are  brilliant  and  fast 
ami  the  quality  extremely  durable. 

the  carpets  of  the  Karadagh  resemble  those  of  ICermanshah,  bein'* 
long  and  narrow.  They  are  ot  good  quality  in  colour  and  texture; 
those  of  Bakshaish  equal  the  others  in  durability  of  texture,  but  their 
colours  are  bad  and  fleeting. 

'fhe  increasing  difficulty  of  procuring  good  bills  on  Europe,  and  the 
debased  character  of  the  currency  here,  has  raised  the  value  of  Russian 
paper  m  this  market.  Hitherto  three  paper  roubles  have  been  taken 
for  9  krans  10  shahis,  but  they  can  be  sold  at  present  for  10  krans 
lo  shahis. 

ihe  continued  drain  of  specie  outwards,  and  the  comparatively 
anguishing  condition  of  the  local  branches  of  industry,  require  that 
effective  measures  snould  be  taken  to  develepe  and  stimulate  the  export 
trade.  "With  this  view  the  Persian  Government  is  considering  the 
expediency  of  abolishing  the  mischievous  inter-provincial  duties,  and  of 
i  educing  considerably  those  at  present  levied  on  exports.  Little  can 
be  done  in  the  required  direction  until  the  means  of  internal  communi¬ 
cation  are  improved.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  construct  a  road 
from  Julfa,  on  the- Russian  frontier,  to  Teheran,  by  way  of  Tabreez  and 
Cas\in,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  defrayed,  it  is  said,  from  the  Shah’s 
privy  purse. .  The  line  proposed  offers  few  serious  obstacles,  much  of 
the  route  lying  in  the  plains.  The  cost  of  construction  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  by  employing  the  soldiers  in  this  service,  aud  need 
not  exceed  on  an  average  500 l.  per  mile.  It  ought  to  be  in  a  state 
passable  for  carriages  before  the  end  of  the  present  year  if  actively 
undertaken.  A  more  difficult  duty  will  be  to  ensure  that  the  sums 
granted  for  this  purpose  will  be  devoted  solely  to  the  work  in  hand. 

Tabreez,  March  31,  1874. 
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"Report  by  Consul  Nugent  on  the  Trade  of  Aricci  for  the  Year  1873. 

Imports. 

The  year  commenced  with  favourable  prospects,  but  the  alarming 
financial  position  of  the  country,  brought  on  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  the  late  Government  in  public  works,  principally 
railways,  few  of  which  will  ever  pay  their  working  expenses,  and  the 
establishment  of  limited  liability  banks  with  unlimited  paper  issue,  for 
the  regulation  of  which  there  were  no  banking  laws,  produced  disastrous 
results.  The  paper  met  with  ready  acceptance,  and  the  country  was 
rapidly  drained  of  coin.  The  dearth  of  coin  told  heavily  on  exchange, 
and  the  banks  were  pushed  for  payment  of  their  paper,  which 
guaranteed  on  the  face  of  it  that  it  was  redeemable  bv  the  banks  of 
issue  iu  the  silver  currency  of  the  country.  There  being  no  silver  coin, 
and  the  Mint  having  broken  down  there  were  no  means  of  coining,  and 
the  banks  then  determined  to  pay  in  American  gold,  the  only  gold  coin 
of  which  there  was  any  abundance  in  the  country ;  but  to  limit  their 
payments  as  much  as  possible  and  to  prevent  the  export  of  the  gold, 
the  price  was  raised  to  a  rate  fixed,  by  the  banks,  of  6  per  cent,  premium, 
the  banks  thus  increasing  their  gains  by  depreciating  their  own  paper. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Executive,  finding  themselves  without  a  sufficient 
revenue  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  country,  sought  a 
remedy  in  increased  taxation,  but  as  this  had  equally  disastrous  results 
over  the  whole  country,  it  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this 
report.  The  measure  that  most  deeply  concerned  us  was  a  Law  of  Con¬ 
gress  declaring  nitrate  of  soda  a  Government  monoply,  fixing  a  price  at 
which  the  producers  had  to  deliver  it,  and  limiting  the  production. 
This  was  a  direct  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  trade,  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  and  upon  private  property.  The  alarm  became  general 
and  great  commercial  depression  was  the  consequence.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,  imports  fell  off,  and  without  official  statistics,  I 
consider  theyr  may  be  estimated  at : — 


£ 

Great  Britain 

..  465,000 

France 

..  285,000 

Germany  . .  . .  . . 

..  231.666 

Un  ted  States 

90,000 

Chili  . 

..  149,489 

Peru  and  Ports  North  .. 

..  201,214 

Total 

..  1,422,369 

I  fear,  however,  that  we  must  look  to  a  heavier  fall  this  year,  as  the 
measures  of  the  Government  having  only  been  felt  towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  orders  in  execution  could  not  be  stopped,  and  the  market  is 
now  glutted  with  goods. 
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Exports. 

There  is  very  little  variation  to  note  in  these  as  per  table  forwarded  : 
more  than  four-fifths  find  their  way  to  Europe  through  the  steamers  of 
the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  German  Kosmos  line  of 
steamers  carrying  the  remainder,  the  steamers  of  the  French  trans¬ 
atlantic  line  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  coast. 


Public  Wobks. 

Since  my  report  in  1871,  much  has  been  done  towards  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  works  then  in  construction.  The  railway  from  the  port 
of  Ilo  to  Moquegua  has  been  finished,  but  as  I  anticipated,  does  not 
offer  any  return  for  capital  invested.  In  fact,  I  am  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Government  has  to  supply  a  monthly  sum  to  meet  the 
deficit  in  working  expenses. 

The  railway  to  Bolivia  has  not  yet  passed  beyond  its  survey,  which 
has  shown  its  practicability  at  gradients  not  exceeding  3  per  cent.,  the 
Peruvian  Government  not  being  in  a  position  to  pay  their  calls  on 
account  of  the  works.  I  am  informed  by  the  contractors  that  the 
President  has  promised  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  funds  will  be 
forthcoming,  and  that  a  work  of  such  vital  importance  both  for  this 
department  and  for  the  future  of  Bolivia  will  be  carried  out. 

The  waterworks  to  which  my  report  in  1871  had  reference,  have 
been  completed,  and  although  not  giving  us  as  largo  a  supply  as  was 
anticipated,  still  have  increased  by  about  one-half  the  water  supply  of 
Tacna,  and  when  some  defects  in  the  works  are  made  good,  the  supply 
will  be  further  increased,  and  will  draw  a  considerable  amount  of 
“  immigrants.” 

In  Arica,  the  custom-house  is  far  advanced  towards  completion,  the 
mole  has  already  been  delivered  up,  some  buildings  are  in  course  of 
construction,  and  the  town  at  last  appears  to  be  slowly  recovering  from 
the  disastrous  earthquake  and  tidal  wave  of  1868. 

Mamore  and  Madeira  Railway. — As  this  project  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  correspondence,  and  if  realized  would  have  an  indirect 
influence  on  the  prosperity  of  this  department,  although  not  by  any 
means  to  the  extent  imagined,  a  few  remarks  on  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1859,  the  Bolivian  Government  promulgated 
a  decree  declaring  free  to  commerce  and  navigation  all  rivers  which, 
flowing  through  Bolivian  territory,  entered  the  Amazon. 

Several  ports  were  opened  and  declared  free  in  the  following  tribu- 
tories  of  the  Amazon  :  — 

In  the  river  Mamore  :  Exaltacion,  Trinadad,  and  Loreto. 

In  the  Beni  lieyes  :  Purcinovaque,  Muchanis,  and  Magdalena. 

In  the  Piroy  :  Cuatro  Ojos. 

In  the  Chapore,  tributary  of  the  Mamore :  Cohine  and  Chimore. 

In  the  rivers  Mapiri  and  Cervico,  tributaries  of  the  Beni :  Conito 
and  Guauay. 

In  the  Pilcomayo  :  Maganina  on  the  west  coast  of  Paraguay,  Bahia, 
Negra,  and  the  Point  of  Borbon. 

In  the  Bernijo:  a  point  situated  in  21°  30"  south  latitude. 

The  Bolivian  Government  also  offered  a  premium  of  10,000  dol.  to 
the  first  steamer  that  either  by  way  of  the  Amazon  or  the  river  Plate 
reached  any  of  the  above-mentioned  ports,  and  to  grant  lands  from  one 
to  twelve  square  leagues  to  individuals  or  companies  who  wished  to 
establish  agricultural  or  industrial  establishments. 

[158] 
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The  export  of  products  of  tbe  country  through  the  rivers  was 
declared  free. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1868,  a  contract  was  signed  with  Colonel 
Geo.  E.  Church  for  the  navigation  of  the  Bolivian  rivers,  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon;  this  was  subsequently  improved,  the  Government  granting 
various  privileges  for  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  for  the  cultivation 
of  their  fertile  grounds.  Theserwere  :  that  no  duties  should  be  charged 
on  the  export  of  Bolivian  produce  by  way  of  the  Amazon  during  the 
term  of  the  concession — twenty-five  years.  That  the  Government  would 
construct  custom-houses  for  the  recovery  of  import  duties  on  goods 
imported  by  way  of  the  rivers,  granting  the  concessionaires  as  a 
subsidy,  three-quarters  of  the  duties  recovered,  giving  them  the  right 
to  issue  bonds  and  to  mortgage  all  their  grants  and  concessions. 

Having  secured  these  privileges,  Colonel  Church  formed  a  company 
and  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  the  Public  Works  Con¬ 
struction  Company  of  London,  who  undertook  the  construction  of  the 
Marnore  and  Madeira  Bailway. 

The  steamer  Explorador,  under  command  of  a  Captain  W.  Miller, 
was  sent  out,  and  alter  many  difficulties,  managed  to  arrive  at  Trinadad 
in  the  river  Marnore,  and  at  present  is  anchored  in  the  waters  of  the 
Cervico. 

The  Public  Works  Construction  Company  sent  out  an  engineer, 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Drew,  who,  I  believe,  made  a  survey  of  the  proposed5 
railway  and  river  navigation,  the  result  showing  300  miles  of  river  after 
passing  out  of  the  Amazon,  and  200  miles  of  rails. 

The  last  news  received  from  this  region  is  most  deplorable ;  the 
materials  have  been  embargoed  by  Mr.  Edward  D.  Mathews,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Bolivian  Navigation  Company,  and  Mr.  Drew  and  the 
other  officials  of  the  Public  Works  Construction  Company  have  left. 
The  ^  essel  Silver  Spirit  which  had  on  board  a  small  steamer  called 
the  1  Marnore,  sunk  off  St.  Antoine,  and  to  raise  her  would  cost  more 
than  the  purchase  of  another  steamer.  The  result  is  that  Colonel 
Church  s  contract  has  broken  down  for  the  present,  the  financial  state 
of  the  company  in  London  augmenting  the  difficulties  of  the  position. 
Under  more  favourable  circumstances  my  impression  is  that  it  is  a 
work  not^  likely  to  be  realised  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  expen¬ 
diture.  That  the  climate  is  so  unhealthy  as  to  render  the  employment 
of  skilled  labour  impossible.  That  the  grants  of  land  conceded  by  the 
Bolivian  Government  would  be  uninhabitable  for  white  men.  Indeed 
the  native  population  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  effects  of  the* 
climate.  The  Indians  engaged  in  the  collection  of  India  rubber,  in  a 
few  years  fall  victims  to  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and,  it  is  stated,  that 
the  women  who  engage  in  this  trade  for  one  season  never  afterwards 
bcai  children.  Such  being  the  case,  and  as  the  road  and  river  navi¬ 
gation  would  never  tap  the  mineral  districts  of  Bolivia,  it  must  end,  if 
ever  carried  out,  which  I  much  doubt,  in  a  great  commercial  failure. 
Capitalists  in  England  should  be  on  their  guard  against  embarking  in 
any  such  Quixotic  adventure.  ° 
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Estimated  Value  of  Exports  from  the  Port  of  Arica  during  the  year 

ending  31st  December,  1873. 


Quantity. 

Price. 

Value. 

Exchange  at  3s. 
per  Dol. 

Cotton 

Quintals  ... 

321 

Dol. 

36 

Dol. 

11,556 

c. 

00 

£ 

1,733 

«. 

8 

d. 

0 

Copper  banilla 

11 

78,486 

20 

1,569,720 

00 

235,408 

0 

0 

Tin  banilla 

11  ... 

14,788-46 

11,287-07 

19 

280,980 

74 

42,147 

2 

3 

Bar  tin 

11  ••• 

38 

428,907 

65 

64,336 

3 

1 

Bar  copper 

>1  ••• 

462 

40 

18,480 

00 

2,772 

0 

0 

Bark 

11 

8,929 

90 

803,610 

00 

120,541 

10 

0 

Coca 

208 

60 

12,480 

00 

1,867 

0 

0 

Chocolate 

1)  ••• 

34 

70 

2,380 

00 

357 

0 

0 

Coffee 

1* 

309-15 

38 

11,747 

70 

1,762 

3 

0 

Hides 

4,797 

5 

23,985 

00 

3,587 

15 

0 

Vicuna  skins 

Dozen 

365 

12 

4,380 

00 

657 

0 

0 

Cocoa 

Quintals  ... 

8 

30 

240 

00 

36 

0 

0 

Goat  skins 

Dozen 

167 

10 

1,670 

00 

[245 

10 

0 

Olives 

Quintals  ... 

35 

18 

630 

00 

94 

10 

0 

Italia 

Dozen 

75 

18 

1,350 

00 

202 

10 

0 

Alpaca  wool 

Quintals  ... 

5,793 

64 

370,752 

00 

55,612 

16 

0 

Vicuna  wool 

14-03 

80 

1,122 

40 

168 

7 

3 

Sheep’s  wool 

I)  ••• 

537-35 

34 

19,269 

90 

2,890 

9 

8 

Matico 

56-40 

50 

2,820 

00 

423 

0 

O 

Tobacco  ... 

157-53 

40 

6,301 

20 

945 

3 

7 

Chinchilla  skins 

Dozen 

2,330 

26 

60,580 

00 

9,087 

0 

0  1 

Sheepskins 

1 1 

150 

10 

1,500 

00 

245 

0 

o 

Vircacha  skins 

16 

10 

160 

00 

24 

0 

0 

Guanaco  skins 

Number  ... 

60 

1-4 

90 

00 

13 

10 

0 

Total 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

... 

... 

... 

3,634,712 

59 

545,206 

17 

10 

Bullion. 


'  1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Value. 

Exchange  at  3s. 
per  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

c. 

£  s.  d. 

Plata  pina 

•  •  •  •  • « 

Marks 

102,958-6 

12-4 

1,286,984 

37 

193,047  13  2 
654  0  0 

Old  silver 

•••  ••• 

436 

10 

4,360 

00 

Silver  metals  ... 

• • •  ••• 

Quintals  ... 

970-81 

95 

92,226 

95 

13,834  0  10 

Hard  dollars  ... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •• 

358,326-60 

•  •  • 

445,908 

25 

66,886  4  9 

Current  dollars 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

103,941 

12 

15,541  3  4 

Gold  du6t 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Ounces  ... 

4,247  2  dr. 

28 

97,683 

87 

14,652  11  7 

10,785  4  0 

Gold  coins 

•  «  •  •  •  • 

11  ••• 

3,408 

21 

71,568 

00 

Total  ... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

5,737,385 

15 

800,607  15  6 
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Produce  Imported  from  the  South  by  Steamer  during  the  year  1873. 


Articles 

Refined  Sugar 

i  • 

Quintals 

Starch 

•  t 

Rice 

•  • 

Indigo 

•  • 

Lbs. 

Almonds  . . 

o  • 

•  • 

Quintals 

Anise 

•  • 

Bran 

•  • 

Canary  seed 

•  « 

)) 

Pease 

0  « 

Codfish 

•  • 

Cumin  seed 

3  J 

Nuts 

•  • 

Cochineal . . 

•  • 

Lbs? 

Barley 

•  • 

Quintals 

Dried  fish 

•  • 

„  meat 

•  • 

Cases 

Preserves  . . 

•  « 

Pickles 

♦  • 

Dozen 

Beans 

■ . 

•  • 

Quintals 

Vermicelli 

{ 

>> 

Boxes 

Biscuits  . . 

; 

Quintals 

i 

Bozen  tins. 

Chick  peas 

Quintals 

Flour 

Dry  figs  . . 

)) 

Soap  e  • 

j; 

Hams 

j; 

Petroleum 

Boxes 

Various  liquors 

Cases 

Lard 

Quintals 

Butter 

)} 

Indian  corn 

)) 

Maqui,  ginger 

)> 

Walnuts  .. 

D 

Potatoes  . . 

Raisins 

Pellones  . . 

Dozen 

Cheese 

Quintals 

Soap  wood 

Grease 

19 

Salmon 

Dozen  tins. 

Wheat 

Quintals 

Wine 

Barrels 

Terba  Mate 

Quintals 

Total 

•  • 

•  * 

«  t 

Quantity 

Price 

Value. 

Soles 

.  c. 

Dol. 

c. 

90 

25 

00 

2,250 

00 

587 

10 

00 

5,870 

00 

19,396 

7 

04 

145,470 

00 

9,000 

2 

04 

22,500 

00 

194 

48 

00 

9,312 

00 

98 

16 

00 

1,568 

00 

380 

2 

04 

950 

00  ♦ 

75 

18 

00 

1,350 

00 

68 

5 

04 

374 

00 

340 

16 

00 

5,440 

00 

550 

24 

00 

13,200 

00 

498 

10 

04 

5,229 

00 

8,250 

7 

00 

7,343 

75 

1,226 

4 

00 

4,904 

00 

204 

32 

00 

6,528 

00 

220 

24 

00 

5,280 

00 

168 

40 

00 

6,720 

00 

180 

7 

04 

1,350 

00 

1,424 

4 

04 

6,408 

00 

382 

16 

00 

6,112 

00 

2,857 

4 

00 

11,428 

00 

250 

14 

00 

3,500 

00 

105 

10 

04 

1,102 

50 

308 

6 

04 

2,002 

00 

29,292 

8 

04 

249,982 

00 

66 

6 

00 

396 

00 

600 

26 

00 

15,600 

00 

36 

50 

00 

1,800 

00 

1,400 

10 

00 

14,000 

00 

1,975 

10 

00 

19,750 

00 

1,099 

25 

00 

27,475 

00 

156 

50 

00 

7,800 

00 

1,352 

4 

00 

5,408 

00 

30 

4 

00 

120 

00 

798 

7 

04 

5,985 

00 

1,847 

6 

00 

11,082 

00 

438 

18 

00 

7,884 

00 

96 

30 

00 

2,880 

00 

170 

45 

00 

7,650 

00 

68 

8 

00 

544 

00 

480 

26 

00 

12,480 

00 

200 

8 

00 

1,600 

00 

180 

4 

04 

810 

00 

654 

40 

00 

26,260 

00 

45 

20 

00 

900 

00 

696,597  25 


Total  imports  equal  557,277  Soles  80  c, 
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Pboduce  Imported  from  the  North  by  Steamer  duriug  the  year  1873. 


Articles 

Quantity 

Price. 

Value. 

White  sugar  . . 

•  • 

Quintals 

«  • 

14,492 

Soles. 

17 

c. 

00 

Dol. 

246,364 

c. 

00 

Unclarified  sugar 

•  • 

V 

•  « 

4,760 

8 

00 

38,080 

00 

Rice 

•  • 

)) 

•  « 

11,896 

9 

00 

107,064 

00 

Peruvian  pepper 

•  • 

» 

•  • 

806 

16 

00 

12,896 

00 

Oil 

•  • 

;; 

•  • 

198 

28 

00 

5,544 

00 

Olives  . . 

•  • 

V 

•  • 

69 

12 

00 

828 

00 

Indigo  . . 

•  • 

Lbs. 

•  • 

23,400 

2 

04 

58,500 

00 

Aniseed 

•  • 

Demijohns. . 

396 

9 

00 

3,564 

00 

White  Brandy . . 

•  • 

Quintals 

•  • 

482 

17 

00 

8,194 

00 

Spirit  . . 

•  • 

Boxes 

•  • 

19,957 

10 

04 

209,548 

00 

Cochineal 

•  • 

Lbs. 

•  • 

53,500 

0 

07 

46,812 

50 

Chancaca,  brown  sugar 

Quintals 

•  • 

3,540 

9 

00 

31,860 

00 

Cacao  . . 

•  • 

•  t 

160 

18 

00 

2,880 

00 

Chocolate 

•  • 

;> 

•  • 

70 

24 

00 

1,680 

00 

Flour  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

9,960 

8 

04 

84,660 

00 

Soap 

•  • 

>) 

•  • 

60 

22 

00 

1,320 

00 

Petroleum 

•  • 

Cases 

•  « 

1,770 

9 

00 

15,930 

2,772 

00 

Halid  . . 

. 

Piscos 

•  • 

198 

14 

00 

00 

Lard 

•  • 

Quintals 

•  « 

1,880 

24 

00 

45,120 

00 

Molasses 

•  • 

•  • 

92 

10 

00 

920 

00 

Maise,  Indian  corn 

•  • 

•  « 

1,672 

3 

04 

5,852 

00 

Beans  . . 

•  • 

y) 

•  • 

328 

6 

00 

1,968 

00 

Raisins  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

80 

18 

00 

1,440 

00 

Potatoes 

•  • 

Bags 

•  • 

276 

7 

00 

1,932 

00 

Dried  fish 

•  • 

Quintals 

•  • 

186 

18 

00 

3,348 

00 

Straw  hats 

•  • 

Dozen 

•  • 

1,900 

8 

00 

15,200 

00 

„  fine  . . 

•  • 

650 

34 

00 

22,100 

00 

7) 

Wine  and  liquors 

•  • 

Boxes 

•  • 

1,971 

9 

00 

17,739 

00 

..  in  barrels 

Quintals 

•  • 

1,024* 

28 

00 

28,686 

00 

Rum  in  barrels 

•  • 

Gallons 

•  • 

254,900 

1 

02 

318,625 

00 

Total 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

ft 

1,341,426 

50 

Total  imports  equal  to  1,073,141  soles  20  c. 


Arica,  May  30,  1874 
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ISLAY. 

Report  ly  Consul  Graham  on  the  Trade  and  Navigation  at  Mav 

for  the  Tear  1873. 


Fkom  the  following  table  of  exports  during  the  years  1870  to  1873 
winch  can  be  relied  upon  as  correct,  it  will  be  found  that  the  export  of 
wool  and  bark  has  continued  to  increase.  AYith  regard  to  imports  I 
egret  to  say  that  as  no  statistics  are  published  or  drawn  up  Pby  the 
custom-house  here,  and  no  account  kept  of  the  quantity  of  ^oods 
imported,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  give  a  detailed  and  authentic 
return  but  the  sum  mentioned  below,  based  upon  a  calculation  of  the 
amount  received  by  the  custom-house  for  duty  during  last  year  will 
about  represent  their  value.  J  n  3  ’  11 

at  M„PPeakmg1,OfueXp0rt!  aud  imPorts  at  this  port,  I  also  include  those 
at  Mollendo  which  is,  at  present,  the  terminus  of  the  Arequipa  and 

rbff  e° road’  a“d  where  notwithstanding  the  bad  anchorage  and  the 
difficulty  attending  the  shipment  and  landing  of  goods  a  great  nart 

railwaey.trade  “  CMried  on’  ‘0  the  facililfes  offered  by  Pthe 


Exports  of  Wool  from  Arequipa  1870  to  1873. 


Year. 

Alpaca. 

Inferior. 

Sheep. 

Vicuna. 

1870  .. 

1871  .. 

1872  .. 

1873  .. 

Quint,  lbs. 
27,027  90 
29,461  98 

28,293  14 
35,876  02 

Quint,  lbs. 

440  20 
1,256  15 

1,256  86 
712  24 

Quint,  lbs. 
18,559  44 
22,203  01 
22,360  47 
24,270  54 

Quint,  lbs. 
99  65 

80  86 

95  92 
105  52 

Estimated  value  of  wool  shipped  in  1873  490,7087.  5s. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

Quint,  lbs. 

636  00 

1,413  95 

1,332  25 

2,474  88 

Estimated  value  of  bark  shipped  in  1873,  259,4997.  15* 

33  ^-mentioned, -amounted  in 

statistics,  to  enter  into^deteiled  iwe^ofTe^porte  tTi™  °f 

share'of  ^  “d  “*»’**  «  *5 

The  customs’  tariff  is  exceedingly  high,  the  average  rate  being 
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about  30  per  cent,  on  the  ad  valorem  value  of  goods  imported,  and  the 
number  of  vexatious  and  harsh  regulations  which  exist  cannot  fail  to 
act  injuriously  upon  trade.  For  instance,  the  examination  of  goods  is 
most  minute,  and  should  the  number  of  articles  contained  in  a  package 
be  found  in  excess  of  the  quantity  manifested,  double  duties  are  at 
once  imposed  on  that  excess,  and  on  the  other  hand  should  the  quantity 
of  goods  contained  in  a  package  be  found  to  be  less  than  that  stated  in 
the  manifest,  the  whole  duty  is  nevertheless  imposed  on  the  quantity 
manifested.  If  the  nature  of  the  contents  should  be  found  to  differ 
from  the  manifest,  the  owner  is  not  allowed  to  rectify  his  error  and  pay 
duty  on  the  real  contents,  but  the  goods  are  at  once  confiscated  to  the 
benefit  of  the  examiner,  who  has  thus  every  inducement  to  raise 
difficulties  and  annoyances.  The  manner  in  which  justice  is  ad¬ 
ministered,  moreover,  renders  it  hopeless  to  appeal  against  the  decision 
of  the  custom-house  authorities,  however  unjust  it  may  be. 

The  market  prices  in  Islay  are  as  follows  : — 

Beef,  lCk/.  per  lb.;  fowls,  10s.  each;  mutton  rarely  to  be  had; 
eggs,  4§.  per  dozen ;  beans,  5d.  per  lb. ;  other  vegetables,  such  as 
potatoes,  &c.,  about  the  same  price,  but  they  are  rare  and  difficult  to 
procure,  the  best  being  brought  by  sea  from  Chili. 

Ordinary  red  wine,  1  dol.  per  bottle. 

House  rent  from  SI.  to  10/.  per  month. 

There  is  no  bauk  at  Islay,  and  the  average  rate  of  exchange  can  be 
taken  at  3s.  9d.  per  dol. 

The  following  is  the  return  of  shipping  at  Islay  during  the  vear 
1873 


Nationality. 

Sailing 

Vessels. 

Crews. 

Tonnage. 

Steamers. 

Tonnage. 

British 

5 

70 

2,098 

280 

629,000 

Chilian  . . 

•  • 

•  > 

37 

74,000 

French 

2 

1,000 

26 

52,000 

German  . . 

5 

1,750 

9 

21,000 

Peruvian  .. 

1 

800 

•  • 

•  • 

North  American . . 

o 

O 

750 

•  • 

•  » 

With  regard  to  the  English  steamers,  211  were  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade,  and  09  in  ocean  voyages  from  and  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan.*  As  all  of  these  steamers  merely 
call  here  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  and  receiving  a  few  passengers 
and  packages  of  goods,  and  remain  but  a  short  time,  the  masters  are 
not  bound  by  law  to  deposit  the  ship’s  articles  at  the  consulate,  so  that 
1  am  unable  to  state  the  number  of  the  crews.  With  regard  to  the 
coasting  steamers,  however,  the  great  majority  of  the  crew  is  composed 
of  foreigners,  chiefly  Chilians. 

The  harbour  of  Islay  is  formed  by  a  bluff,  which  runs  out  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  into  the  sea,  and  is  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  small 
islets  enclosing  a  large  area  of  water,  with  anchorage  varying  from 
18  to  30  fathoms.  There  is  at  times  a  certain  amount  of  swell  in  the 
bay,  but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  loading  or  discharging  of  goods  ; 
the  weather  is  at  all  times  fine,  and  no  strong  winds  ever  prevail.  An 
excellent  port  might  be  made  by  filling  up  the  water  spaces  between  the 
islets  already  mentioned. 

Mollendo  is  simply  an  anchorage  in  the  open  sea,  destitute  of  any 
sort  of  protection  whatsoever,  so  that  at  times,  when  a  heavy  swell  sets 
in  from  the  offing,  all  communication  with  the  shipping  is  cut  off,  and 
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ifc  is  quite  impossible  to  land  or  embark  either  passengers  or  mer¬ 
chandize.  It  appears  incredible  that  such  a  spot  should  have  been 
selected  for  the  terminus  of  the  Puno-Arequipa  railroad,  the  fact  of  the 
good  harbour  of  Islay,  within  the  short  distance  of  eight  miles,  being 
taken  into  consideration.  Great  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  o-et 
the  line  prolonged  to  this  place,  and  these  efforts  must  eventually  ^be 
crowned  with  success  if  the  trade  of  the  country  is  destined  to  increase 

or  the  line  be  made  to  pay.  The  cost  of  the  prolongation  is  estimated 
at  about  325,000/. 

There  are  no  lights  or  lighthouses  in  this  part  of  Peru,  nor  are 
there  any  ships  built. 

The  country  for  miles  about  Islay  being  merely  a  barren  wilderness 
covered  with  a  fine  white  volcanic  ash,  there  is  no  agriculture  of  any 
sort  in  the  vicinity,  not  even  a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen,  but  some 
vegetables  are  raised  in  the  valleys  higher  up  the  country,  principally 
in  that  of  Tambo,  where  a  few  streams  of  water  are  to  be  found. 

.  1!ar  the,  interior  large  herds  of  sheep,  goats,  alpacas,  jamas,  and 
vicuna  abound. 


There  are  no  mines  worked,  or  factories  in  this  consular  district. 
It  is  very  sparsely  inhabited.  The  want  of  statistics  or  reliable  in¬ 
formation  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  correct  number  of 
inhabitants,  but  Islay  contains  from  400  to  500,  Mollendo  about  1  800 
and  Arequipa  is  said  to  contain  40,000. 

B  T1je  People  are  principally  employed  in  what  agriculture  exists,  and 
asBmule  drivers,  porters,  boatmen,  &c. 

Wages  are  excessively  high,  ordinary  clerks  earn  from  200/  to  300/ 
a  year ;  a  first-class  clerk,  600/.  to  800/.  with  board  and  lodo-ino-  •* 
domestic  servants,  youths  quite  ignorant  of  their  duties,  5/.  to  6/.°a’ 
month:  boatmen,  &c,,12s.  to  16*.  a  day.  As  this  country  produces 
nothing,  and  every  article  of  daily  use,  down  to  lucifer  matches,  has  to 
:>e  brought  from  hurope,  the  cost  of  living  is,  of  course,  enormous. 

1  he  only  public  work  in  this  consular  district  is  the  railway  from 
Cuzco-Puno  and  Arequipa  to  the  coast.  The  section  between  the  two 
rst-named  places  is  only  as  yet  projected,  but  the  line  from  Puno  to 
the  sea  is  now  open  That  portion  between  Arequipa  and  Mollendo 

lVQa^oS(l/UlyTdeSC1jlbed  by  m}r  predecessor  in  his  report  dated  May  8, 
1872,  that  1  need  not  now  go  over  the  same  ground,  but  perhaps  such 
information  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  in  the  short  time  I  have  been 
resident  here  regarding  the  section  between  Puno  and  Arequipa,  and  a 
few  words  relative  to  this,  the  second  city  of  the  republic  in  import¬ 
ance,  may  be  of  some  interest.  1 

Arequipa,  a  town  founded  by  Pizarro,  and  containing,  as  I  said 
before,  some  40,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  7,560  feet  above  the 
ievel  of  the  Pacific  and  enjoys  a  fine  climate.  Unfortunately  no  part 
o  Peru  is  more  subject  to  earthquakes — traces  are  still  to  be  found  of 
le  tremendous  shock  of  August,  1868,  in  the  shape  of  churches  in  ruins 
tottering  arches  and  falling  houses.  The  market  is  principally  supplied 
from  the  villages  situated  near  the  coast,  and  slightly  more  favoured 
by  nature  as  the  water  supply  for  irrigation  purposes  at  Arequipa  is  so 
scarce  that  cultivated  ground  is  valued  at  225/.  per  acre.  Thereare  no 
manufactures  of  any  kind,  the  city  is  simply  a  place  of  deposit  for  the 
wool  and  bark  brought  from  the  interior,  and  for  the  goods  imported 

The  Arequipa-Puno  section  of  the  railroad  is  218  miles  in  length 
On  leaving  the  former  place  the  line  crosses  a  long  iron  bridge  made  at 
Baltimore,  and  then  enters  upon  a  most  desolate  tract  of  country  enter¬ 
ing  eventually  a  region  which  can  only  be  likened  to  a  chaos  of  rocks 
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hurled  together  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  engineering  works  are 
very  heavy,  the  cuttings  and  embankments  being  of  great  size.  The 
deepest  cutting  is  127  feet  in  depth  and  the  highest  embankment  141 
feet.  Vincocaya  is  the  only  hamlet  of  any  importance  on  the  line,  and 
owes  its  existence  to  the  railroad.  There  are  to  be  found  an  American 
hotel,  some  storehouses,  an  engine  house,  coal  depot,  &c.  The  highest 
point  of  the  line  is  Alto  del  Crucero,  at  14,660  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  the  cold  of  this  place  is  intense,  and  the  air  is  so  rarefied  as  to 
produce  a  feeling  of  suffocation. 

Puno  is  a  small  town  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  great  inland  lake 
of  Titicara,  and  contains  some  5,000  inhabitants.  The  temperature 
varies  between  18°  in  the  early  morning  to  553  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  climate  is  very  favourable  to  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  alpacas  ;  a 
little  Indian  corn  and  wheat  is  raised.  AVhen  Puno  is  connected  by 
rail  to  Cuzco  and  La  Paz  it  will  become  a  place  of  some  importance. 
The  principal  production  is  alpaca  wool,  but  the  gold  of  Carabava  and 
the  numerous  silver  mines  known  to  exist  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Titicaca  will  contribute  to  enrich  the  place. 

As  yet  the  lines  in  question  are  far  from  being  lucrative  enterprizcs. 
Only  one  passenger  train  a  day,  and  vice-versa ,  runs  between  Arequipa 
and  Mollendo,  conveying  only  a  few  persons,  and  the  trains  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  between  the  former  place  and  Puno  only  run 
once  a  week. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  the  Muleteers  still  ply  their  trade 
between  Arequipa  and  Islay,  and  owing  to  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
of  shipping  goods  at  Mollendo  on  account  of  the  heavy  sea  often  to  be 
found  there,  I  am  given  to  understand,  several  merchants  of  Arequipa 
prefer  the  expense  and  delay  of  sending  their  goods  here  by  road  for 
shipment  as  formerly. 


Islay,  July  1,  1874. 
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ISLAY. 


Supplementary  Report  by  Consul  Graham  on  the  Province  of  Islay ,  Peru. 

Higii  Loads. 

Islay  to  Ar  equip  a. — 30  leagues,  14  leagues  in  good  order. 

Islay  to  Tambo. — 12  leagues,  in  good  order. 

Islay  to  Camana. — 25  leagues,  4  in  good  order. 

The  roads  in  question  are  all  bridle  roads,  no  wheeled  vehicles 
are  used. 

Average  Cost  or  Living. 


A  poor  person  per  month 
Rent  of  a  room  . . 
Clothing . 


A  married  couple  in  poor  circumstances  with 
one  child,  per  month 
Rent  of  a  room  . . 

“sft- .  :: 

Clothing  . 


A  married  couple  in  middling  circumstances 
with  one  child,  per  month 
Rent  ..  .. 


Washing . . 

Lights  . . 

Cook 

Maid 

Boy 

Ordinary  clothing 


•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  » 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  i  « 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


Amarried  couple  in  ordinary  circumstances 
with  one  child,  per  month 
House  rent 
Washing 

Lights .  ;; 

cook .  ;;  ; 

Maid  servants  . . 

Man  servant 


£  s.  d. 
3  7  6 
0  15  0 
0  3  9 


5  12 

6 

0  15 

0 

0 

5 

8 

0 

9 

5 

9 

0 

0 

3 

15 

0 

1 

17 

6 

0 

11 

3 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

17 

6 

7 

10 

0 

37 

10 

0 

9 

7 

2 

5 

12 

6 

2 

16 

3 

3 

15 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

16 

3 

£  s.  d. 

4  6  3 

7  2  7 


27  11  3 


66  7  2 


Everything  is  excessively  dear,  as  the  country  provides  nothing. 


Judicial  Cases. 


200  cases  in  all  were  tried 

1873. 


by  the  J udge  ordinary  during  the  year 


Cultivated  Land  in  the  Districts  op  Tambo  and  Juilca. 

There  are  about  3,720  acres  producing  sugar  cane,  and  about  8  609 
acres  producing  grain.  ’ 

There  are  also  about  2,000  olive  trees  in  the  Tambo  district. 
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Domestic  Animals. 


Horses. 

Donkeys. 

Mules. 

Goats. 

Pigs. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Islay 

40 

60 

10 

60 

40 

80 

Mollendo  . . 

40 

10 

5 

•  • 

10 

80 

50 

Tambo 

2C0 

690 

800 

101 

300 

1,200 

1,000 

Quilea 

20 

500 

.  400 

10 

200 

500 

'  80 

Totals  . . 

300 

1,160 

1,215 

111 

670 

1,820 

1,210 

Elementary  Public  Schools. 


Number. 

No.  of 
Scholars. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Islay . 

1 

74 

74 

Quilea . 

1 

26 

26 

Mollendo 

1 

•  • 

Tambo . 

5 

269 

165 

104 

Totals  . . 

8 

369 

265 

104 

Postal  Operations  at  the  Post  Opeice  at  Islay  during  the 

Year  1873. 


Mails. 

Letters. 

Despatches. 

Registered 

1  etters. 

Printed 

Papers. 

Received 

3,030 

21,030 

416 

35 

5,824 

200 

Despatched  . . 

804 

22,110 

388 

39 

Ihe  mails  for  the  city  of  Arequipa  are  included  in  the  above 
summary. 


Islay,  July  17,  1874. 
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PORTUGAL. 

THE  AZORES. 

'Report  by  Acting-Consul  William  Read  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce 

of  the  Azores  for  the  Year  1873. 

Last  summer  St.  Michael’s  experienced  the  want  of  rain  for  five 
months,  a  period  of  drought  unprecedented  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  great  fears  were  entertained  respecting  the  orange  crop,  the 
principle  source  of  wealth  of  the  island. 

The  orange-trees  on  light  soils  suffered  severely,  the  young  fruit 
drying  up,  and  many  of  the  trees  perishing  and  being  cut  down  for 
fuel. 

On  the  heavier  lands  the  trees  resisted  better,  and  some  timely 
rains,  in  a  great  measure,  saved  the  crop,  although  at  one  time  it  was 
confidently  stated  that  there  would  not  be  more  than  half  a  crop, 
which  would  represent  about  140,000  boxes  of  fruit.  Events,  however, 
proved  the  contrary,  for  during  the  season  just  expired  (November, 
1873,  to  April,  1874)  upwards  of  270,000  boxes  were  exported  to 
Great  Britain.  This  amount,  though  large,  would  have  been  much 
exceeded  if  the  island  had  not  been  visited  by  severe  drought,  as 
already  alluded  to. 

Prices  of  fruit  ruled  high  during  the  year,  speculators  being  active, 
and  considerable  competition  having  been  excited  by  a  new  company 
formed  for  the  export  of  oranges,  styled  the  “  Companhia  Exporta- 
dora  Michaelense,”  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  “Monster  Company.” 
This  company  is  an  association  of  some  of  the  principal  proprietors  in 
the  island,  such  as  Senors  Jose  Jacome  Correa,  Jose  do  Canto,  Antonio 
Borges  da  Camara  Medeiros,  Joas  Leite  Pacheco  de  Bettencourt, 
Hr.  Caetans  d’ Andrade,  and  various  others,  and  its  affairs  are  ably 
administered  by  two  managers,  Mr.  John  George  Adam  and  Senhor 
Jose  Ben  Saude.  Its  operations  so  far  have  been  successful,  and  1 
have  been  told  that  upwards  of  36,000  large  boxes  were  exported 
during  the  year  ended  on  the  31st  of  December,  1873,  being  the  largest 
amount  shipped  by  any  single  house. 

Expoets. 

Subjoined  is  a  return  showing  the  number  of  boxes  of  oranges 
shipped  to  Great  Britain  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1873,  showing  the  amount  exported  in  British  vessels,  and 
that  exported  in  Portuguese  bottoms. 

Beturn  No.  I. 


Large  Boxes. 

Value. 

£ 

In  British  vessels 

181.6101- 

99,885 

In  Portuguese  do. 

39,993 

21,996 

Total  . . 

221,603* 

121,881 
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?^ring  t*16  s*n}e  .Period  upwards  of  3,000  pineapples  were  for¬ 
warded  to  Great  Britain,  of  a  value  exceeding  2,400/.  sterling. 

I  cannot  state  the  exact  quantity  of  wheat  shipped  during  the 
year,  as  1  have  not  yet  received  the  returns  from  the  custom-house- 
but  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  about  4,000  quarters  were 
exported.  Little  trade  was  done  in  beans,  the  crop  having  been  less 
than  an  average  one :  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Indian  corn.  Of 
the  latter,  I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of 
bt.  Michael  s  that  5,400  quarters  were  despatched  to  Portugal  and  its 
dependencies. 

The  price  of  cattle  in  Lisbon  having  risen,  owing  to  the  lar<?e 
exportation  to  British  ports,  several  cargoes,  comprising  392  head  of 
cattle,  were  despatched  during  the  year  from  Payal  to  the  capital,  one 
vessel  with  100  ox<5n  having  also  cleared  from  Plores  for  the  same  port. 


Impokts. 

-tj  -A-  considerable  tailing  ofl  is  observable  in  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain  during  the  past  year,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  a  larger  impor- 
ation  ol  Trench  manufactures,  and  also  to  the  increased  demand  for 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  of  Portuguese  manufacture,  which,  it  must 

be  said,  have  been  much  improved  of  late  years  both  in  regard  to 
quality  and  design.  *  G 

o>7  rVo^  *mP°Fts  fr°m  Great  Britain  in  British  vessels  amounted  to 
o7,o42/.,  and  m  Portuguese  vessels  to  2,802/.,  making  a  total  of  40  344/. 
sterling.  ’ 

0  table  gives  a  detailed  statement  of  the  imports  at 

bt.  Michael  s  from  all  countries  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the 

year  1873,  the  returns  for  the  month  of  December  not  having  been  vet 
published.  °  J 

Eettten  No.  II. 


Articles. 

Weights  and 
Measures. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Amount  of  Duty 
Paid. 

Coals  . 

Codfish  . ] 

Coffee  . 

Cottons  ... 

Geneva  . 

Linens  . 

Molasses . 

Paper  " 

Eice  tt" 

Silks  *" 

Spirits  .  7’ 

Sugar  .7 

Tea  . 

Tobacco  (leaf)  . 

,,  (cigars) .  7! 

,,  (various  kinds) 

Wood  . 

,,  (in  planks)  . 

Woollens . 

Various  articles . 

Total  . 

Kilos. 

11 

11 

n  ••• 

Decalitros  ... 
Kilos. 

11  ••• 

11  ••• 

11 

Decalitros  ... 
Kilos. 

11  ••• 

11  ••• 

11  • 

11 

11  ••• 
Metres 

Kilos. 

1,707,382,800 

24,129,493 

11,810,540 

49,657,771 

792,100 

8,997,930 

455,584,450 

1,767,545 

43,748,555 

245,540 

280,760 

292,739,110 

4,249,029 

95,000 

170,270 

247,225 

18,357,000 

48,914,600 

9,470,174 

•  •  • 

Eeis. 

3, 450  $935 
2,445  006 
4,088  281 
127,216  764 
1,145  310 
6,512  927 
15,326  249 
1,126  467 
3,627  985 
7,773  803 
807  673 
47,592  389 
7,091  325 

65  312 
567  906 
446  494 
1,047  562 
3,444  251 
28,781  906 
95,263  473 

Eeis. 

l,0’lb$346 
1,131  378 

41,038  984 
1,486  447 
1,703  502 
11,149  333 
112  525 
1,089  713 
1,550  297 
526  099 
33,942  943 
3,279  132 
167  081 
477  513 
567  259 

5  /  358 

832  198 
13,247  185 
16,143  386 

•  •  • 

•  t  • 

357,822  018 

129,512  769 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Return  No.  III.  shows  the  direct  and  indirect  trade  in  British 
vessels  at  St.  Michael’s  during  the  year  1873. 
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22G  roitTUGAL. 

Nq.  V. — Return  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  which  Entered 
and  Cleared  at  the  Port  of  Angra,  Island  Terceira,  in  the  Year 
1873. 

Entered. 


Nationality  of 
A'essels. 

With.  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Invoice 
Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

British  . 

5 

1,157 

54 

20 

2,587 

138 

25 

3,744 

192 

£ 

13.732 

Portuguese . 

54 

23,615 

1,140 

3 

535 

28 

57 

24,150 

1,168 

85,324 

American  . 

2 

606 

28 

•  •  • 

2 

606 

28 

565 

Brazilian  . 

... 

... 

... 

5 

5,717 

171 

5 

5,717 

171 

... 

Total  . 

61 

25,378 

1,222 

28 

8,839 

337 

89 

34,217 

1,559 

99,621 

Cleared. 


Nationality  of 
Vessels. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Invoice 
Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews.  ! 

| 

British  . 

21 

2,727 

145 

4 

1,017 

47 

25 

3,744 

192 

£ 

6,995 

Portuguese . 

47 

22,363 

1,078 

10 

1,787 

91 

57 

24,150 

1,169 

58^  128 

American 

... 

... 

.  .  . 

2 

606 

28 

9 

606 

28 

Brazilian  . 

1 

1,369 

41 

4 

4,348 

130 

5 

5,717 

171 

212 

Total  . 

69 

26,459 

1,264 

20 

7,758 

296 

89 

34,217 

1,560 

65,355 

ISo.  VI. — Statement  of  the  Foreign  Shipping  engaged  in  the  Direct 
and  Indirect  Trade  at  the  same  Port  during  the  Year  1873. 

Entered. 


Nationality  of 
Vessels. 

Direct  Trade. 

Indirect  or  Carrying 
Trade. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Portuguese 

23 

11,749 

11 

1,977 

39 

13,726 

American 

2 

606 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

606 

Brazilian 

5 

5,717 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

5,717 

Total 

35 

18,072 

11 

1,977 

46 

20,049 
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Cleared. 


Rationality  of 
Vessels. 

Direct  Trade. 

Indirect  or  Carrying 
Trade. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Aressels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Portuguese 

American 

Brazilian 

Total 

31 

2 

5 

12.799 

606 

5,717 

9 

•  « 

•  4 

1,759 

•  • 

•  • 

40 

2 

5 

14,558 

606 

5,717 

38 

19,122 

9 

1,759 

47 

20,881 

Return  RTo.  VII.  shows  the  amount  of  the  coasting  trade ’at  the 
same  island  in  1S73. 


Rationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Portuguese 

18 

10,376 

499 

16 

9,367 

452 

h  2 
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o.  IX. — Number  of  British  and  Foreign  Vessels  which  Entered  and 

Cleared  at  Fayal  in  the  Year  1873. 


Entered. 


Nationality  of 
Vessels. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

British  . 

36 

20,725 

613 

5 

1,320 

51 

41 

22,045 

664 

Portuguese . 

44 

14,038 

627 

2 

301 

15 

46 

14,339 

642 

1-  reach  . 

7 

2,527 

98 

7 

Z,527 

98 

American  . 

9 

2,811 

92 

1 

303 

10 

10 

3,114 

102 

Brazilian  . 

4 

3,633 

138 

2 

1,878 

36 

6 

5,511 

174 

Italian  . 

4 

1,354 

61 

4 

1,354 

61 

German  . 

6 

3,036 

86 

5 

3,036 

86 

Danish 

1 

243 

10 

1 

243 

10 

Dutch  . 

1 

163 

6 

... 

... 

... 

1 

163 

6 

Total  . 

111 

48,530 

1,731 

10 

3,802 

112 

121 

52,332 

1,843 

Cleared. 


Nationality  of 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

\  essels. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

British  . 

35 

20,353 

600 

6 

1,569 

61 

41 

21,904 

661 

Portuguese . 

35 

12,553 

550 

11 

1,786 

92 

46 

14,339 

642 

4  reneh  . 

7 

2,527 

98 

•  •  ■ 

... 

7 

2,527 

98 

American  . 

9 

2,811 

92 

1 

303 

10 

10 

3,114 

102 

Brazilian 

5 

4,613 

134 

1 

939 

18 

6 

5,552 

152 

Italian  . 

3 

1,408 

73 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 

1,408 

73 

<  term  an  . 

5 

3,036 

.  86 

5 

3,036 

86 

Danish  . 

1 

243 

10 

1 

243 

10 

1  >utch  . 

1 

163 

6 

... 

... 

1 

163 

6 

Total  . 

101 

47,689 

1,649 

19 

4,597 

181 

120 

52,286 

1,830 

V 

lieturn  No.  X. — Number  of  Foreign  Vessels  engaged  in  the  Direct 
and  Indirect  Trade  of  Fayal  during  the  Year  1873. 

Entered. 


Nationality  of 
Vessels:. 

Direct  Trade. 

Indirect  Trade. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons.  . 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Portuguese 

45 

14,165 

1 

17a 

46 

14,339 

French. . 

•  • 

#  # 

7 

2,527 

7 

2,527 

American 

8 

2,048 

2 

1,066 

10 

3,114 

Brazilian 

6 

5,511 

•  • 

,  , 

6 

5,511 

Italian.. 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

1,354 

4 

1,354 

German 

# 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

3,036 

5 

3,033 

Danish. . 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

243 

1 

243 

Dutch  . . 

•  • 

1 

163 

1 

163 

50 

21,724 

21 

8,563 

80 

30,287 

2;?o 


PORTUGAL. 


Cleared. 


Nationality  of 
Vessels. 

Direct  Trade. 

Indirect  Trade. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Portuguese 

45 

14,165 

1 

174 

46 

14,339 

French. . 

•  . 

#  # 

7 

2,527 

hr 

i 

2,527 

American 

8 

2,048 

2 

1,066 

10 

3,114 

Brazilian 

6 

5,552 

6 

5,552 

Italian.. 

•  • 

«  . 

3 

1,408 

3 

1,408 

German 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

3,036 

5 

3,036 

Danish.. 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

243 

1 

243 

Dutch  . . 

•  • 

•  « 

1 

163 

1 

163 

59 

21,765 

20 

00 

79 

30,382 

No.  XI. — -Return  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Vessels  which  Sailed 
from  the  Island  of  Flores  during  the  Year  1873,  the  greater  part 
of  them  having  only  called  for  provisions. 


Flag. 

Number  of 
V  essels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 

Crews. 

British 

14 

6,362 

239 

American 

28 

5,989 

634 

Portuguese  . . 

19 

2,062 

118 

French 

4 

1,120 

52 

German 

2 

750 

43 

Spanish 

2 

450 

17 

Italian 

1 

250 

12 

Public  Works. 

The  breakwater  forming  the  artificial  harbour  of  Ponta  Delgada  has 
attained  an  extent  of  580  metres,  the  projected  length  being  860 
metres  at  low-water  mark. 

During  the  year  1873  no  progress  was  made  as  regards  length,  the 
whole  of  the  stone  thrown  into  the  sea,  amounting  to  67,290  English 
tons,  having  been  employed  in  completing  the  section  at  the  far  end,  as 
a  considerable  portion  had  been  washed  away  during  the  gales  of  the 
previous  winter.  The  expenditure  during,  the'year  was  19,325/.,  making 
a  total  of  317,722/.  since  the  commencement  of  the  works. 

That  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  progress  of  the  work's  of  the 
artificial  harbour,  I  will  state  that  it  has  been  calculated  that  2,3il,10T 
tons  of  stone  will  be  required  to  complete  the  breakwater,  and  that  of 
this  amount  1,918,621  tons  have  already  been  employed. 

The  portion  already  constructed  does  not  yet  present  the  form 
definitely  adopted,  namely,  that  of  the  breakwater  at  Holyhead,  but 
has  an  appearance  of  solidity,  considering  its  great  breadth  at  low 
water,  and  the  almost  complete  state  of  the  slopes  under  low-water 
mark,  which  are  a  guarantee  of  its  resistance  against  the  violence  of  the 
sea,  and  consequently  of  the  shelter  afforded  to  vessels  during  the  time 
required  for  advancing  it  to  the  desired  form.  To  effect  this  object, 
and  to  construct  the  remaining  280  metres  of  the  breakwater,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  ten  years  will  be  required  in  order  that  the  work  may  be 
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carried  oat  with  security,  and  that  the  annual  grant,  amounting  to 
about  18,000/.,  may  not  be  exceeded. 

The  part  of  the  artificial  harbour  already  sheltered  lias  an  area  of 
about  25,000  square  metres,  with  a  depth  varying  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet  below  low-water  mark  ;  from  forty  to  fifty  vessels,  moored  in  six 
tiers,  can  find  shelter  in  this  part,  including  steamers  of  500  to  700  tons. 
No  less  than  seven  steamers  of  considerable  tonnage  and  twenty-eight 
vessels  of  various  sizes  having  remained  in  perfect  security  on  the  6tli 
of  February  of  this  year  during  a  heavy  gale  from  the  south-east,  the 
quarter  to  which  the  harbour  at  present  is  most  exposed.  A^essels 
drawing  twenty  feet  can  enter  this  part  of  the  harbour. 

The  part  of  the  artificial  harbour  corresponding  to  the  portion  ot 
the  breakwater  still  to  be  completed  will  present  an  area  of  more  than 
90,0  0  square  metres,  with  a  depth  varying  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet, 
and  admitting  about  100  vessels  of  all  sizes.  Thus,  when  completed, 
the  harbour  will  afford  shelter  to  about  145  vessels,  including  a  fair 
proportion  of  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  even  transatlantic  mail  steamers 
and  ships  of  war. 

A  quay  was  also  commenced  last  year,  alongside  of  which  vessels 
drawing  eighteen  feet  will  be  able  to  discharge.  I  am  informed  its 
length  will  be  fifty  metres. 

In  the  foundry  which  forms  part  of  the  breakwater  works  important 
repairs  to  machinery,  &c.,  of  vessels  can  be  effected  with  efficiency,  the 
steam  ship  “  Sidonian,”  of  the  Anchor  Line,  not  long  ago  having  put 
into  the  port  to  have  her  screw-shaft  repaired,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  was  executed  obtained  the  highest  praise  from  the  captain 
and  chief  engineer. 

The  advantages  of  the  port  will  be  greatly  increased  within  a  few 
months  by  the  completion  of  the  floating  dock  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Consul 
Smallwood's  report  for  1872. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  above  information  to  Senhor  Alvaro  Kopke 
de  Barbosa  Avalla,  the  able  engineer  who  has  the  direction  of  the 
works  of  the  artificial  harbour  of  Ponta  Delgada. 


St.  Michael’s,  May  26,  1874. 
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Report  by  Consul  Hopicins  on  tie  Trade ,  Commerce ,  Navigation ,  0/ 

^  province  of  Angola  and  its  dependencies  for  the  Year  1874. 


Trade  and  Commerce. 

A  darter  trade  is  carried  on  direct  with  the  natives  as  a  general  rule. 
It  is  estimaued  that  the  trade  has  trebled  itself  since  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade. 

the  exports  are  ivory,  rubber,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  pea  nuts,  pea 
out  oil,  beeswax,  coffee,  cotton,  orchilla  weed,  and  bark  of  the  baobab 
tree  for  paper  making. 

I  he  imports  are  cotton  goods,  baize,  woollen  caps,  beads,  brass  rods, 
earthenware  (common  plates,  bowls,  and  dishes),  guns,  knives,  gun¬ 
powder,  lead  shot,  shot  lead,  cutlasses,  needles,  flints,  cowries,  salt,  and 
111m,  Tine  goods,  provisions,  wine,  and  bread  stuffs  are  also  imported 
for  local  consumption.  The  custom  returns  for  the  past  past  five  years 
show  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  the  four  districts  of  this 
province  as  follows,  viz  : — 

Loanda. 


Year. 

Imports. 

9 

Exports. 

1869  . 

1870  . 

3871 . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

Reis. 

1,055,681$000 
1,193,156  000 
1,379,259  000 
1,358,220  000 
1,405,042  000 

Reis. 

656,390$000 

873,333  0C0 

1,030,430  000 

1,136,422  000 

1,117,410  000 

Benguella. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1869  . 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

Reis. 

542,015$000 
655,612  000 
('•70,844  000 
o3S,157  000 
673,810  000 

Reis. 

399,767^000 

540,728  000 

549,110  000 

640,953  000 

555,640  000 

Mossamedes. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1869  . 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

Reis. 

95,3633000 
107,036  000 
84,274  000 
87,298  000 
110,482  000 

Reis. 

98,4108000 

78,738  000 

92,240  000 

90,397  000 

99,243  000 
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Ambriez. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Eeis. 

Reis. 

18G9  .. 

191,002$000 

147,955$000 

1870  . 

246,556  000 

211,482  000 

1871 . 

173,520  000 

233,139  000 

1872  . 

234,571  000 

188,310  000 

1873  . : 

276,917  000 

536,236  000 

The  foregoing  values  are  given  in  reis  fortes,  rate  of  exchange  4,500 
per  17.  sterling. 

There  has  been  a  bank  established  in  Loanda  for  the  last  nine  years, 
and  under  the  present  skilful  aud  able  management  of  Mr.  Michael 
Tobin,  jun.,  a  British  subject,  is  rapidly  increasing  its  business,  which 
will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table  of  its  operations : — 
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Kate  of  Exchange  at  4-500  reis  per  £  sterling. 
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PORTUGAL. 


The  bank  rates  are  as  follows  :~ 


Three  months’  bills,  rate  of  discount 
Interest  on  loans,  pn  property,  &c. 

Accounts  current  for  consignments  of  produce 


Per  cent, 
per  annum. 
9 

8  to  9 
8  9 


Bills  on  Lisbon. 


90  days’  sight 
60 
30 


>) 

PP 


Per  cent. 
..  3k 
..  3 

. .  ‘2k 


Exchange  on  London. 


Buying-  rates,  90  days’  sight 
60 
30 
8 

Selling  rates,  8  „ 


7-*- 

«  2 


s.  d. 

4  8  per  milreis. 

» 

>> 

„  or  par, 


4 

4 

4 

4 


7 
6  2 


Shipping  and  Nayigation. 

There  are  three  lines  of  steam  communication  between  this  province 
and  Europe.  The  first  or  oldest  line,  called  the  “  Empresa  Lusitaua,” 
owned  by.  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Leetham,  an  English  firm  in  Hull,  but 
sailing  under  Portuguese  colours,  and  commanded  and  manned  by  Por¬ 
tuguese  subjects,  leaves  Lisbon  oil  the  fifth  of  every  month,  calling  at 
Madeira,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Iago,  the  islands  of  St.  Thome  and  Principe, 
Ambriz,and  Loanda,  remaining  at  Loanda  a  few  days,  and  then  prom  ding 
south  as  far  as  Benguella  and  Mossamedes  or  Little  Fish  Bay,  returning 
to  Loanda  on  the  homeward  voyage,  and  calling  again  at  all  the  above 
enumerated  ports,  occupying  on  the  round  voyage  about  three  rnontl  s. 
The  average  passage  from  Lisbon  to  Loanda  being  about  thirty  days. 

The  second  line  is  the  “African  Steamship  Company  of  London.” 
This  company  despatches  a  vessel  from  Liverpool  about  the  fifteenth  of 
every  alternate  month,  calling  at  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  Sieira  Leone, 
Grand  Bassa,  Cape  Palmas,  Grand  Bassam,  Assinee,  Winnebah, 
W1  lydah,  Fernando  Po,  Cameroons,  Gaboon,  St.  Thomas,  Princes,  Black 
Point,  Landana,  Banana,  on  the  Congo  River,  Ambrizette,  Kinsembo, 
Ambriz,  and  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  returning  again  by  the  same  route. 

The  third  line  is  owned  by  the  “  British  and  African  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  ”  of  Glasgow,  and  sails  from  Liverpool  also  about  the 
fifteenth  of  every  alternate  month,  the  two  companies  taking  it  in  turn 
to  despatch  a  vessel  for  Loanda.  This  company  takes  the  same  route  as 
the  other,  avoiding  only  Teneriffe  and  Sierra  Leone. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  start  a  fourth  line,  calling  at  Havre  and 
Lisbon. 

The  navigation  along  the  coast  is  carried  on  principally  by  these 
steamers,  and  at  intermediate  ports  where  they  do  not  call,  by  small 
private  steamers,  schooners,  and  launches. 

The  Iliver  Quanza,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  southward  of  this  port, 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draft  of  water  for* about  180  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  leads  to  and  passes  through  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  districts  of  the  province. 

An  excellent  survey  has  just  been  completed  of  this  river,  by 
Captain  Carl  Alexanderscn,  late  of  the  Imperial  German  navy,  and 
presented  by  him  through  me,  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  ; 
he  says — 
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The  Quanza  is  the  great  commercial  highway  of  Angola,  but  only 
navigable  for  small  craft,  owing  to  its  shallowness  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

“  In  February  it  sometimes  rises  over  20  feet  and  partly  overflows 
its  banks. 

‘‘  Trade  is  very  brisk  at  the  different  settlements  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  the  left  one  being  still  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  who 
will  alio  w  no  Europeans  to  settle  there,  excepting  the  small  fortress  of 
Muxima  held  by  the  Portuguese,  but  no  trade  comes  to  that  place. 

The  natives  from  Quissama,  or  left  bank  of  the  river,  however, 
cross  constantly  at  Dondo  to  bring  their  produce  to  market. 

The  Quissama  oil  (palm)  forms  a  most  important  part  of  the  yearly 
exports.  # 


“The  sandbanks  in  the  river  as  well  as  the  bar  at  the  mouth  shifts 
yearly  after  the  rainy  season  is  over,  owing  to  the  strong  current 
occasioned  by  the  heavy  rains.  After  the  middle  of  October  the  river 
begins  to  rise  gradually  until  March,  when  it  is  at  its  highest,  and 
remains  more  or  less  stationary  until  the  end  of  April,  beginning  to 
fall  early  in  May. 

“During  the  dry  season,  the  flood  tide  is  felt  as  far  as  Bom  Jesus, 
while  in  the  rainy  season  a  current  runs  down  constantly  with  a  velocity 
of  from  4A  knots  at  Dondo  to  at  the  bar. 

“  A  stranger  should  not  attempt  to  cross  the  bar  without  previously 
having  taken  soundings  from  a  boat.  During  the  stormy  months  of  the 
South  Atlantic  (June,  July,  August,  and  September),  frequent  heavy 
rollers  render  the  navigation  over  the  bar  extremely  hazardous. 

“  As  these  heavy  rollers  often  come  in  on  perfectly  calm  days,  1 
presume  they  are  occasioned  by  gales  either  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or  Cape  Horn.” 

Until  1861  the  river  Quanza  was  navigated  only  by  canoes  and 
launches  ;  the  voyage  then  from  Loan  da  to  Dondo,  the  principal 
Portuguese  town  in  the  interior  and  emporium  for  trade,  occupied 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  now  the  journey  can  be  accomplished  in 
about  five  daj's  in  one  of  the  comfortable  and  well  appointed  steamers 
of  the  “  Quanza  Biver  Steam  Navigation  Company.” 

This  company  was  organized  and  started  in  1867  by  an  American 
citizen  resident  here,  the  late  Mr.  Augustus  Archer  Silva,  and  to  his 
energy  and  ability  the  commerce  of  the  Quanza  Biver  and  its  districts 
owes  its  increase. 

In  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1867,  the  amount  of  produce 
brought  down  the  river  bv  launches  was  as  follows : — 


Palm  Oil 

Tons. 

608 

Ivory 

18 

Wax  . . 

234 

Coffee 

180 

Gum  Copal  . . 

38 

Orchilla  Weed 

2 

Hides 

•  • 

..  2 

Palm  Kernels 

40 

Cotton 

46 

Beans 

22 

Pea  Nuts 

91 

Corn 

1 

Wood 

10 

Eice  . . 

5 

Total  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  9 

..  1,296 

and  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1873,  by  steam  and  launch 
traffic : — 
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Eubber 

Tons. 

110 

Gum  Copal 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

IT 

Pea  Nuts  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4,554 

Coffee 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

899 

Palm  Kernels 

•  • 

•  • 

751 

Farinha  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

141 

(Achilla  Weed  . . 

•  • 

1 

Potatoes  . . 

♦  • 

•  • 

n 

Castor  Oil  Beans. . 

•  • 

17 

Cotton  Seed 

•  • 

«  • 

261 

Beans 

#  , 

•  • 

•  • 

19 

Com 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

18*- 

Cotton 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1624- 

Beeswax  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

273 

Hides 

•  • 

. . 

•  • 

44 

Ivory 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

12£ 

Palm  Oil  . . 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1,550 

Pea  Nut  Oil 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

28 

Cotton  Thread  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

14- 

Tobacco  . . 

•  • 

•  » 

1 

Eice 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

Bark 

,  , 

•  • 

•  • 

50 

Eose  Wood 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

20 

Total 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

8,933*- 

Thus  it  is  shewn  that  there  has  been  an  increase  to  the  extent 
of  7,636i  tons,  and  that  new  sources  of  trade  with  the  natives  have 
at  the  same  time  been  developed. 

The  following  list  gives  the  number  of  vessels  above  20  tons  that 
have  entered  and  left  the  Port  of  Loanda  during  the  year  1873  : _ 


Nationality. 

Number. 

Description. 

Tons. 

Cubic 

Metres. 

Number  of 
Crews. 

Eemarks. 

British 

18 

Steamers  . . 

15,420 

•  • 

772 

Dutch 

2 

D  •  • 

338 

•  • 

38 

£ 

c3 

Portuguese  . . 

32 

33  •  • 

28,814 

1,180 

m 

French 

1 

Barques 

234 

9 

c3 

Portuguese  . . 

7 

33  •  • 

2,054 

85 

cr*  • 

o  G 

33  •  • 

2 

Luggers 

471 ' 

23 

o 

<D 

33  •  • 

12 

Brigs 

3,016 

143 

<v  VI 

•  • 

7 

Brigantines 

1,114 

69 

g  » 

bO 

33  •  • 

15 

Pilot  boats. . 

1,075 

125 

o  a 

33  •  • 

6 

Schooners  . . 

649 

59 

*2  A! 

3 

33  •  • 

25 

Launches  . . 

988 

215 

o 

CO 

CO 

Total 

127 

•  • 

18,470 

35,703 

2,718 

rH 

r— 1 

Agriculture. 

The  province  of  Angola  produces  coffee,  cotton,  ground  or  pea-nuts, 
farinha  or  cassada,  beans,  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  sugar  cane,  &c.  The 
districts  of  Golungo  Alto,  Cazengo,  and  Ambacca  are  considered  the 
most  fertile,  they  producing  on  an  average  annually  about  3,000  tons 
of  coffee  and  5,000  tons  of  ground  nuts.  The  sugar  cane  is  used  for 
rum  making,  There  are  some  large  manufactories  established  with 
steam  machinery  for  the  distilling  of  this  spirit.  One  at  Bom  Jesus, 
belonging  to  a  Mr.  Oliveira,  deserves  especial  notice,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  he  has  had  to  contend  with  from  the  overflowing  of  the  river, 
but  by  his  untiring  energy  and  ability  he  has  surmounted  all  his  diffi- 
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cullies,  and  is  likely  to  reap  rich  returns.  The  spirit  made  here  is  not 
exported,  being  all  consumed  in  the  barter  trade  with  the  natives. 

The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  the  various  districts,  with 
their  animal  and  vegetable  productions. 


Name  of  district. 


Pungo-an-Dongo 

Malauge 

Sanza 

Cassaugc 

Demboo 

Zcuga  de  Golungo 
Icolo  e  Bengo 
Dondo 

Ambacca 

Tombo 

Muxima 

Massaugano 

Enconge 


Alto  Daude. . 
Barra  de  Daude 


Productions. 


>  |  Ivory,  beeswax,  and  rubber 

J 

. .  Farinha  or  cassava  root  (Jatropha  Maniliot),  beans, 
corn,  and  rice 

j-  Farinha,  beans,  corn,  cotton,  and  ground  nuts 

. .  Palm  oil,  ground  nut  oil,  palm  kernels,  beeswax,  and 
ground  nuts 

. .  Ground  nuts,  potatoes,  and  rice 

. .  Firew’ood  (cut  principally  for  the  use  of  the  Quanga 
Steam  Navigation  Company) 

. .  Palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  and  cotton 

. .  Palm  oil  and  timber  used  for  building  purposes 

. .  Coffee.  This  district  alone  supplies  about  2,000  tons 
annually,  which  is  taken  down  by  the  natives,  and 
sold  principally  at  Ambriz,  Kinsombo,  and  Am- 
brizette. 

\  Red  Angola  gum  copal,  coffee,  ground  nuts,  orchilla 

J  rveed  (lichen  orcella),  cassava,  beans,  corn,  and  cotton 


In  the  following  districts  of  Benguella  we  find  at — 


Name  of  District. 

Productions. 

Novo  Redondo  ..  ^ 

Benguella  Yelha  . . 

Egypto  . .  . .  f 

Dombos 

Eiqumina  . .  „ .  J 

Gum  copal,  ivory,  orchilla  weed,  wax,  cotton,  hides, 
cattle,  salt,  and  rubber. 

The  five  above-mentioned  places  are  sub-districts  of  Benguella, 
which  is  the  most  important  trading  station  in  the  province. 

The  greater  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  natives  of  Belli 
and  Bailundo. 

Mossamedes  produces  very  superior  cotton,  considered  in  quality 
almost  equal  to  the  best  American. 

There  are  also  many  varieties  of  medicinal  roots.  Valdez  classes 
them,  muamua,  an  antidote  for  diarrhoea ;  mussanda,  used  for  head¬ 
aches  ;  quebato,  applied  for  pains  in  the  limbs ;  vua  muondongolo, 
given  to  children  as  a  vermifuge  ;  deudo,  for  jaundice  ;  catalango,  used 
as  a  gargle  for  sore  throats ;  muflxi,  used  as  an  anodyne  and  as  a  vermi¬ 
fuge  ;  mufungambo  and  musalangolo,  both  used  for  pains  in  the 
stomach  ;  and  quicununo,  applied  to  heal  wounds. 

The  rivers  abound  with  alligators,  called  here  Jacare,  and  Hippotami. 

There  is  also  found  a  curious  kind  of  seal,  called  by  the  natives 
Peixemulher  or  woman  fish.  This  is  the  Manatee  (sirenia). 

The  animals  of  Angola  are  elephants,  lions,  leopards,  hyenas, 
jackals,  elands,  buffaloes,  and,  further  in  the  interior,  rhinoceros  and 
various  descriptions  of  gazelle  and  buck. 
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The  birds  are  numerous,  of  varied  and  beautiful  plumage,  quali, 
partridge,  florican,  and  wild  turkey  abound,  and  a  peculiar  species  • 
black  cockatoo. 

Fish  are  very  plentiful,  both  in  the  rivers  and  on  the  sea  coast. 
The  principal  salt  water  fish  are  the  pungo,  eagre,  conito,  sea  lamprey, 
crawfish,  the  dorado  or  Peter’s  fish  which  are  great  enemies  to  the 
flying  fish,  the  frog  fish,  the  anchovy,  the  garoupa,  the  merro  (a  sea 
monster  dangerous  to  bathers),  the  sole,  whiting,  moreira  (an  cel), 
pampano,  palumbeta,  pargo  or  rocket  fish,  peixe-burro  or  ass  fish, 
sword  fish,  gold  fish,  stone  fish,  porpoise,  pexada  (something  like  a  cod 
fish),  skate,  stock  fish,  mackarel,  pilchard,  sawfish,  solha,  tunny,  fl vino- 
fish,  whales,  sharks,  &c. 


Population  and  Industries. 

The  last  census  taken  was  in  1870,  that  gave  the  population  of 
Angola  as  433,397,  the  population  of  Loanda  alone  being  10,252, 
included  in  this  number  are  1,331  whites,  and  37  strangers  or  visitors5 
at  the  time.  The  native  population  are  generally  engaged  in  trade,  the 
manufacture  of  oils  and  rubber,  collecting  of  gum  and  wax,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  coffee,  cotton,  ground  nuts,  maize,  cassada,  beans,  &c.,  and  as 
fishermen.  In  the  towns  they  are  employed  as  workmen,  carriers  and 
general  servants,  their  wages  of  course  varying  wdth  the  nature  of  their 
occupation,  a  good  native  shipwright  will  earn  from  2s.  9 d.  to  45.  Gd. 
a  day,  and  a  carrier  or  domestic  servant  95.  a  month  aud  rations. 

The  carriers  are  employed  generally  in  carrying  machillas,  a  sort  of 
palanquin  with  a  canopy  overhead,  and  suspended  from  a  long  bamboo 
pole,  borne  by  two  men,  one  behind  and  the  other  before,  and  having 
curtains  of  various  bright  colours,  which  hang  down  and  protect  the 
occupant  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Europeans  seldom  use  any  other 
means  of  travelling  about  the  town  than  the  machilla,  as  the  heat  and 
sand  are  at  times  almost  intolerable. 

Boatmen  and  sailors  are  supplied  from  the  Cabindas,  who  hire 
themselves  out  as  Kroomen  do  on  the  north  coast.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
great  similarity  in  these  tribes,  both  being  fearless  and  experienced 
boatmen.  They  are  always  used  by  Portuguese  men-of-war  as  boats’ 
crews,  to  save  European  sailors  from  exposure  to  the  sun. 


Public  Works. 

t 

The  only  public  works  in  hand  at  present  are  an  additional  wing  to 
the  custom-house,  and  the  completion  of  the  market.  Both  buildings 
are  handsome  structures,  and  apparently  in  every  way  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  city.  A  scheme  was  in  contemplation,  and  I 
believe  a  company  started,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  fresh  water  by 
means  of  pipes  from  the  river  Bongo  into  Loanda,  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  but  it  is  at  present  in  abeyance,  either  from'  want  of  funds  or 
some  other  cause,  which  has  not  been  made  public.  The  scarcity  of 
fresh  water  in  Loanda  is  a  serious  evil.  There  are  only  two  public 
wells,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  purchase  their  supplies  daily. 
This  water  is  brought  by  boats  from  the  river  Bengo,  and  is  very 

It  is  said  that  when  the  Dutch  were  in  possession  of  Angola  they 
commenced  cutting  a  canal  from  the  river  Quanza,  so  as  to  convev  its 
n  aters  into  Loanda,  and,  although  this  work  was  continued  by  the 
Portuguese,  it  has  never  been  completed,  being  an  undertaking  of  too 
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great  magnitude  to  be  attempted  by  this  colony,  at  least  for  some  time 
to  come. 

The  want  of  proper  roads  into  the  interior  is  also  a  great  drawback 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  I  have  shown  how,  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  steamers  to  the  river  Quanza,  its  commerce  has  been  benefited 
and  increased.  It  is  therefore  hardly  possible  to  estimate  what  the 
effect  of  a  railway  from  Loanda  to  Cassange  would  be.  The  rapid 
transportation  of  merchandize  would  be  the  means  of  increasing  the 
commerce  and  industries  of  the  country  tenfold.  If  the  country  would 
rise  from  its  apathy,  and  undertake  these  works  of  improvement,  the 
province  would  soon  rival  its  mother  country  in  wealth. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  city  of  Loanda  are  very  defective 
and  very  primitive.  There  are  no  drains  or  cesspools  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  water  for  flushing  them,  and  offal  and  refuse  of  all 
descriptions  is  thrown  on  the  beach,  to  be  washed  backwards  and 
forwards  by  the  tide  until  it  is  eventually  swept  out  to  sea.  A  seawall 
has  been  commenced  in  front  of  the  town,  which,  if  continued,  will 
greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  the  city,  and  bo  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  reclaim  a  large  tract  of  valuable 
laud,  and  give  improved  facilities  for  the  navigation  of  the  harbour. 


General  Bemarks. 

Under  this  head  I  would  observe  that  the  province  of  Angola  is 
divided  into  twenty- nine  districts,  each  under  the  command  of  a 
military  officer. 

The  Government  is  administered  by  a  Governor- General,  assisted 
by  three  councils,  called  respectively  Conselho  de  Governo,  Conselho 
da  Provincia,  and  Junta  da  Fazenda. 

The  first,  or  Conselho  de  Governo,  is  composed  of  the  Governor- 
General,  the  Bishop,  the  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Provincial 
Attorney,  the  President  of  the  Municipal  Chamber,  the  Chief  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  Secretary  of  the  Financial  Department,  and  the 
two  military  officers  holding  the  highest  rank  in  the  province. 

The  Conselho  da  Provincia,  or  Provincial  Council,  is  composed  of 
the  Governor-General,  the  Secretary- General,  the  Provincial  Attorney, 
and  two  merchants,  and  their  duty  is  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
various  districts. 

The  Junta  da  Fazenda,  or  Board  of  Finance,  consists  of  the 
Governor- General,  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Financial  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  Provincial  Attorney. 

There  are  criminal,  civil,  commercial,  and  supreme  courts.  Trial  by 
jury  is  only  allowed  in  commercial  cases. 

I  have  already  shown  under  the  heading  of  agriculture,  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  most  important  of  the  districts;  they  are  rich  an 
capable  of  much  more  culture  than  they  have  yet  received.^ 

The  country  is  also  rich  in  minerals,  and,  it  is  believed,  precious 
stones.  Gold  mines  were  opened  on  the  Biver  Lombige  as  far  back  as 
1827,  but  they  have  since  been  closed  by  order  of  the  Government,  and 
no  person  is  allowed  to  work  them. 

The  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Cunene  Biver  are  rich  in  the 
finest  green  malachite,  and  the  coast  from  Mossamedes  to  Benguella  is 
full  of  copper  veins  of  the  same  description. 

Copper  is  also  found  in  quantities  at  Beinbe,  seventy  miles  east  of 
Ambriz,  and  the  mines  have  been  worked  there  until  lately.  Silver  is 
found  at  Cambambe,  iron  in  Cazengo,  and  petroleum  in  two  different 
T158]  2 
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localities,  but  the  want  of  capitalists  in  the  colony  to  open  and  work 
these  mines,  keeps  concealed  under  the  surface  much  valuable  wealth. 

The  forests  abound  in  choice  woods,  such  as  rose,  satin,  teak,  red¬ 
wood,  aud  variegated  wood.  Wheat  grows  to  perfection  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  colouy ;  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  indigo,  and  sugar 
cane  are  indigenous. 

The  establishment  by  some  enterprising  company  of  cotton  planta¬ 
tions,  and  the  more  extensive  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country,  would  be  the  means  ot  providing  remunerative  labour  for 
the  aborgines,  and  opening  an  extensive  and  profitable  trade  to  those 
who  might  embark  in  it. 

The  climate  may  be  divided  into  the  sickly  and  healthy  seasons. 
The  former  from  October  to  May,  and  the  latter  from  May  to  October. 
The  light  rains  in  October,  and  the  heavy  rains  in  March,  followed 
by  the  scorching  rays  ot  the  sun  after  each  shower,  fill  the  air  with 
a  malaria  arising  from  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
which  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  Europeans. 

^  The  “  Grranda  Carneirada,”  or  great  fever,  generally  commences  in 
T  ebi  uaij ,  and  terminates  about  the  end  of  April,  during  which  time, 
if  tnere  is  no  rain,  the  heat  is  excessive,  and  disease  makes  dreadful 


ravages 


Inc  ague  also  visits  the  inhabitants  of  Eoanda  every  three  or  four 
years,  and  is  very  violent,  committing  great  devastation.  Durino-  the 
Cayimba,  or  winter  season,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when 
Euiopeans  become  in  some  degree  acclimatized,  the  natives  complain  of 
rheumatism,  pleurisy,  consumption,  and  other  pulmonary  diseases. 

On  the.  29  th  April,  1878,  local  or  domestic  slavery  will  be  entirelv 
abolished  in  these  Portuguese  settlements  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Marquis  Sa  da  Bandeira  to  the  Cortes  in  1858.  The 
expiration  ot  the  twenty  years  then  proposed  is  fast  approaching,  and 
great  .excitement  is  felt  by  all  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  general 
emancipation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  that  time  an  English  man  of 
Wai  w  ill  be  stationed  on  this  part  of  the  coast  for  the  protection  of  Her 
Majestj  s  subjects  in  case  of  need  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
nag  is  not  more  often  seen  in  these  waters. 

Old  residents  ot  the  country  are  of  opinion  that  the  greater  portion 
o  e  heed  people  (that  is,  it  they  do  not  rise  in  insurrection),  will 
have  to  depend  on  their  former  masters  for  food  and  clothing,  and  will 
'e  only  111  actually  remaining  at  their  previous  occupations. 

Jiducation.— -Loanda  has  three  common  and  three  primary  schools, 
one  of  toe  latter  tor.  girls.  Benguella,  Mossamedes,  and  Pungo-au- 
Eongo. have  each  a  primary  school  for  each  sex,  and  there  are  thirteen 
others  m  different  districts  of  the  province.  Unhappily  the  poverty  of 
the  parents,  compels  them  to  take  their  children  from  school  to  earn 
t  ieir  own  living,  before  they  have  had  time  to  benefit  themselves  by 
this  most  essential  branch  of  civilization.  * 


Loanda,  October  17,  1874. 
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Report  by  Consul  Hopkins  on  the  Trade,  Commerce ,  Navigation ,  S,‘c.,  of 
the  Districts  comprised  within  the  Northern  limits  of  Angola  and 
Black  Point ,  including  the  River  Congo  on  the  South-west  Coast  of 
Africa. 


Tkade  and  Commekce. 

The  trade  all  along  the  coast  is  carried  on  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  of  Angola,  namely,  direct  barter  with  the  natives,  and  the  same 
class  of  goods  are  used  and  produce  purchased. 

This  part  of  the  coast  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives, 
there  is  nothing  to  report  upon  the  operations  of  tariffs,  trade,  laws, 
banks,  monthly  rates  of  exchange,  or  public  works. 

The  natives  living  near  the  factories  produce  little  or  nothing  them¬ 
selves,  but  always  act  as  brokers  between  the  white  men  and  the 
natives  of  the  interior,  who  are  the  agriculturists,  and  who  collect  and 
bring  down  the  ivory,  gum,  wax,  palm  oil,  &c.,  rubber,  and  coffee. 

Trading  factories  have  been  established  at  Black  Point,  Winga, 
Massabe,  Chiloango,  Landana,  Molemba,  Pontila,  Cabinda,  Yabe, 
Vista,  Moanda,  Banana  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  Biver,  and  up  the 
river  itself  at  Point  da  Lenha,  Boma,  Cougeala,  Chissanga,  Scinda, 
Guessango,  Catala,  Mussuce,  and  Noque,  a  short  distance  below  the 
Falls  of  Yellala.  South  of  the  Congo  are  Mangue  Grand,  Mangue 
Pequina,  Kinsoro,  Maculla,  Ambrizette,  Maesara,  and  Kinsembo. 

Prom  Back  Point  to  Banana  there  are  four  different  tribes  of 
natives,  namely,  the  Cabin  das,  Mocochas,  Sombeyo,  Bevillas ;  and 
Macatals  and  three  tribes  of  Missolonghis  up  the  Congo  Biver.  Prom 
Congo  to  Kinsembo  the  Mussurongos  and  Bebebas. 

The  trade  in  the  Congo  Biver  particularly  is  carried  on  with 
cotton  piece  goods,  such  as  greys,  woven  and  printed  cottons,  silks, 
woollen  goods,  Malay  handkerchiefs,  blankets,  army,  livery,  and  police 
coats,  woollen  and  cotton  caps,  flint  muskets,  powder,  matchets,  knives, 
daggers,  brass  rods  and  chains,  padlocks,  small  metal  bells,  beads,  salt, 
rum,  gin,  and  liqueurs  ;  and  with  these  goods  are  purchased  palm  oil, 
palm  kernels,  pea  nuts,  sesame  seed,  and  rubber. 

As  there  are  no  custom-houses  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  and  value  of  imports  and  exports,  but  it  is  very  considerable. 

The  trade  is  certainly  not  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  it  formerly 
was.  Many  large  English  houses  have  closed  up  and  withdrawn  in 
consequence  of  the  high  prices  demanded  for  produce,  and  in  many 
cases  on  account  of  the  heavy  losses  they  have  sustained  in  being 
unable  to  obtain  payment  for  goods  supplied  to  a  class  of  Portuguese 
and  others  who  infest  the  coast,  and  live  by  obtaining  goods  under 
false  pretences.  The  want  of  legal  means  to  enforce  payment  and  to 
punish  these  people  is  much  needed. 

The  houses  trading  between  Black  Point  and  Kinsembo  are  English, 
Dutch,  French,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Brazilian. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

t 

The  navigation  along  the  coast  is  carried  on  by  English  mail 
steamers  and  by  private  steamers,  launches,  cutters,  and  long  boats. 
The  landing  at  the  different  stations  is  generally  very  bad  on  account 
of  the  surf,  especially  when  a  calema  is  on.  A  day  or  two  after  the 
new  moon  from  May  to  September  a  very  heavy  swell  sets  in  along  the 
whole  coast  from  lat.  3°  to  15°  south,  and  renders  the  open  bays,  where 
the  water  is  shallower,  dangerous  to  anchor  in. 

\ 

Agriculture. 

The  soil  is  most  prolific,  producing  in  great  abundance  cassada, 
bananas,  plantains,  Indian  corn,  pineapples,  oranges,  limes,  lemons, 
water-melons  and  pumpkins,  sugar-cane,  beans,  onions,  &e.,  and  at  one 
or  two  places  excellent  grapes. 

Fowls,  goats,  sheep,  pigs,  and  bullocks  are  easily  obtainable,  except 
at  Banana,  where  the  Banana  fowls  deserve  especial  notice  for  their 
smallness,  an  ordinary  appetite  cannot  be  appeased  with  much  less  than 
six  of  these  fowls  at  a  meal,  and  they  are  most  expensive,  costing  from 
9d.  to  Is.  each. 

Population  and  Industries. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  population  of  each 
tribe  ;  it  is  stated  that  the  Cabindas  alone  number  ten  thousand.  But 
since  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  there  must  no  doubt  have  been 
a  great  increase. 

They  employ  themselves  in  agricultural,  fishing,  and  domestic 
pursuits,  the  Cabindas  being  used  as  boatmen,  and  preferred  as 
servants. 

A  Cabinda  is  insulted  if  any  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  his  competency 
as  a  sailor ;  he  is  proud  of  the  reputation  he  has  gained  as  a  fearless 
and  experienced  boatman. 

General  Remarks. 

The  rains  generally  begin  on  this  part  of  the  coast  south  of  the 
equator,  m  October,  or  early  in  November,  and  continue  until  April 
But  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  bears  no  proportion  to  the  wet 
seasons  in  the  Bights. 

The  dry  season  is  the  end  of  June,  July,  and  August. 

Tornadoes  and  storms  prevail  throughout  March,  April  Mav  and 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  are  also  experienced  in  September  and 
October,  but  these  are  not  violent  as  those  to  the  northward  of  the 
equator. 

The  weather  and  climate  are  altogether  more  pleasant  and  healthy 
than  in  the  northern  parts.  1 

The  animals,  birds,  and  fish  generally  are  the  same  as  I  have  enu¬ 
merated  m  my  report  on  the  province  of  Angola.  Very  large  pythons 
infest  Point  de  Leuha,  as  many  as  three  hundred  have  been  killed  at 
the  factories  in  one  month. 

Iron  is  found  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Congo  River  also 
garnets  and  rubies,  and  it  is  supposed  there  are  gold  and  diamonds  * 

A  few  miles  below  Boma  at  the  Fetish  Rock,  there  is  a  very  large 
qu;  ntity  of  gum  copal  under  the  surface,  but  owing  to  a  superstition  of 
the  natives,  they  will  not  allow  it  to  be  touched. 
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Generally  the  natives  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  traders,  hut  at 
times  at  Point  de  Leuha  and  other  places  on  the  Congo  River,  their 
piratical  proclivities  show  themselves,  and  if  their  demands  for  cloth 
and  rum  are  not  speedily  complied  with,  they  commence  firing  on  the 
factories. 


Loanda,  October  17, 1874. 
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Report  by  Consul-General  Mansfield  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 

Roland  for  the  Year  1873. 


The  commercial  and  industrial  activity  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
which  has  now  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  finds  no  check 
in  the  year  1873. 

The  above  is  borne  out  by  the  figures  in  every  subject  treated  of  in 
the  present  report,  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  indication  of  the 
commercial  activity  and  increasing  wealth  of  the  trading  classes  in 
Poland  is  to  be  found  in  the  returns  of  the  joint  stock  banks,  which 
have  been  established  within  the  last  five  years. 

The  harvest  was  poor  more  especially  under  the  head  of  rye  and  the 
inferior  description  of  cereals,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ungenial 
temperature  in  the  month  of  May  accompanied  bv  want  of  rain  at  that 
period. 

Navigation. 


Ihe  winter  in  Poland  in  1873  terminated  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual,  and  the  river  navigation  commenced  at  a  proportionally  early 
date ;  as,  however,  little  snow  had  fallen  in  Galicia  and  the  districts 
whence  the  Polish  rivers  derive  their  sources,  a  most  unusual  drought 
ensued,  and  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  date  of  the  navigation 
being  closed,  all  fluvial  communication  was  practically  suspended  durum 
those  months;  vhile  the  low  state  of  the  water,  and  indeed  over  the 
major  part  of  the  country  absolute  drying  up  of  the  ponds,  rivulets,  and 
springs,  was  a  source  of  suffering  and  inconvenience  to  the  population, 
and  doubtless  contributed  to  the  spread  both  of  the  cholera  and  cattle 
disease. 

The  average  depth  of  water  in  the  Vistula  for  each  month  of  the 
year  1873  was  as  follows : — 


January . . 

February 

March  , . 

.April 

May 

June 

July 

August  . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


Ft.  in. 
3  61 
3  21 
5  6 
3  51 
5  01 
5  61 
3  H 
1  01 
0  11 
1  2 
0  111 
2  21 


The  greatest  depth  of  water  recorded  was  10  feet  1  inch  on  the  5th 
of  June  the  lowest  4}  inches  on  the  3rd  of  September,  the  average 
being  2  feet  11£  inches.  6 
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Freight. 


The  charges  for  freight  for  corn  and  other  goods  in  sailing  boats  or 
gabars  towed  by  steam  boats  for  the  year  1873,  per  1  last  of  32  korzee 
or  51  cwt.,  were  as  follows : — 


Rs. 

Rs. 

From  Zawicko3t  to 

Dantzig  from 

•  • 

..  15 

to 

18 

» 

Pulawy 

>i  11 

•  9 

..  11 

» 

15  . 

99 

Iwangrod 

)>  u 

•  • 

..  10 

i) 

13 

99 

Warsaw 

)>  » 

•  • 

..  7 

n 

9 

9) 

Flock 

»  i> 

t  • 

..  4^ 

ii 

6 

99 

Wloclawek 

i>  n 

•  • 

..  3  h 

ii 

44 

Insurance. 

Per  cent. 

From  Zawichost  to 

Dantzig 

t  •  • 

n 

9) 

Pulawy 

n 

99 

Iwangrod 

>i 

n 

99 

Warsaw 

n 

i 

99 

Plock 

il 

0* 

99 

Wloclawek 

11 

»  « 

Of 

|  l  The  total  value  of  goods  imported  and  exported  by  the  Vistula  in 
1872  amounts  to  15,761,141  r.  (2,174,364/.)  showing  a  decrease  from 
the  previous  year  of  1,218,022  r.  (168,0037.) 

The  goods  imported  by  the  Vistula  in  1872  are  estimated  at 
3,465779  r.  (478,0387.),  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal 
articles : — 


Imports 


Roubles. 


Salt 

•  • 

•  • 

1,632,316 

Metals  unworked 

•  • 

389,917 

Drugs  . . 

a  • 

233,432 

Herrings 

150,160 

Hardware 

114,622 

Rice 

106,770 

Petreoleum 

102,170 

Groceries 

79,541 

Rosin  . . 

76,695 

Coals 

74,975 

Dyes  and  colours 

67,719 

Plants  and  seeds 

56,200 

Cements 

55,750 

Hides  . . 

52,695 

Asphalt 

37,450 

Bricks,  fire  pt'uof 

36,940 

Oils 

25,087 

Paper  and  paper  hangings 

23,334 

Brimstone 

14,465 

Pitch  and  tar  . . 

14,215 

Wine  and  porter 

13,106 

Clay 

12,695 

Wax  and  stearine 

•  • 

11,535 

^  The  total  value  of  goods  exported  by  the  Vistula  in  the  sam3  year 
is  estimated  at  12,298,362  r.  (1,696,3257.)  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal - 
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Exports. 


Wood  and  timber 

•  • 

•  • 

Eoubles. 

7,890,519 

Wheat  . . 

•  • 

2,560,340 

Hj 6  .  <  •  • 

1,121,450 

Oil  seeds  . . 

368,890 

Wool  .. 

107,000 

Oil  cakes 

82,500 

Bran 

45,520 

Bones  . . 

27,300 

Peas 

27,104 

Oats 

21,534 

Manufactured  goods 

3,648 

Tar  and  pitch  . , 

23,400 

Hemp  and  flax 

7,200 

Seeds  . .  . . 

3,470 

Iron,  cast 

2,000 

Various  grain  .. 

1,777 

Machinery 

1,570 

Fruit  . . 

1,378 

Miscellaneous  .. 

0,159 

Trade  and  Commerce. 


The  commercial  development  of  Poland  in  1872  fully  maintained  the 
advance  noted  ha  previous  years.  Although  it  is  generally  asserted  that 
the  goods  passing  the  frontier  at  AVierzbolowo  represent  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  merchandize  in  transit,  a  not  inconsiderable  portion,  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  raw  materials,  finds  its  way  back  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in 
the  way  of  small  orders  from  the  textile  and  other  factories. 

The  consumption  of  British  produce  is  thoroughly  maintained,  and 
the  falling  off  of  German  trade  with  Poland  and  Russia,  owing  to  the 
development  of  native  enterprise,  is  the  cause  of  serious  alarm  in  the 
trading  circles  of  the  German  empire. 

The  export  movement  with  abroad  does  not  show  a  very  large 
increase,  the  export  of  cereals  and  other  produce  does  not  admit  of 
much  development,  while  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chief 
markets  for  Polish  produce  lie  within  the  interior  of  the  empire. 

External  commerce  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  via  the  Polish  custom¬ 
houses  for  the  year  1872  : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Eoubles. 

Eoubles. 

Goods 

93,205,774 

59,653,989 

Gold  coin  . .  . , 

3,175,272 

1,083,533 

Silver  coin. . 

98,657 

528,730 

Gold  bullion 

392,400 

Silver  bullion 

3,051,600 

•  • 

Total  . . 

99,923,703 

61,260,252 

Total  balance  161,]  89,955  r.  (22,233,097/.) 

By  excluding  the  custom-house  of  AY  ierzbolowo  as  representing 
nearly  the  exclusive  transit  to  Russia  by  railway  the  following  will  be 
the  external  trade  for  Poland 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Goods 

58,287,187 

38,632,791 

Gold  coin  .. 

382,221 

1,100 

Silver  coin  . . 

18,357 

48,025 

Gold  bullion  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

Silver  bullion 

458,000 

•  • 

Total  . « 

59,146,165 

38,681,916 

Making  a  total  of  97,828,081  r.  (13,493,528/.),  showing  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  G, 106,349  r.  850,530/.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  exports  and  imports : — 


Exports. 


• 

Value  of  goods. 

Articles. 

Not  including 
Wierzbolowo. 

Via 

W  ierzbolowo. 

Wood  and  timber 

Roubles. 

9,630,992 

Roubles. 

108,292 

Wheat . . 

4.458,246 

260,280 

K)  C  •  •  ••  •  •  • » 

3,479,622 

478,292 

Wool,  raw 

3,301,960 

182,269 

Swine  . . 

2,840,860 

556,430 

Woollen  fabrics 

796,390 

162,850 

Flax  . . 

759,839 

2,205,538 

Hides  and  leather  . . 

746,810 

1,149,633 

Metals,  raw  . . 

706,250 

84,469 

Horses 

599,620 

66,330 

Bristle 

495,045 

493,810 

Oil  seeds 

483,763 

320,430 

Cattle  . . 

463,966 

18,265 

Bones  . . 

440,766 

169,803 

Caviar 

417,431 

65,517 

Calves,  sheep,  and  goats 

406,764 

2,569 

Cements 

379,609 

800 

Vegetables 

325,661 

1,740 

Honey. . 

281,820 

•  • 

Spirits. . 

322,977 

•  • 

Metal  articles 

284,039 

71,460 

Oats  . . 

277,179 

186,200 

Turpentine  . . 

273,203 

159,882 

F  eathers 

254,314 

163,938 

Eggs . 

241, 22S 

•  • 

Flax  seed 

212,301 

964,705 

Flax  . . 

212,298 

5,428,38 6 

Skins  and  furs 

202,293 

1,714,558 

Hair,  goats  . . 

192,112 

451,360 

Books  and  engravings 

160,595 

38,242 

Machinery 

158,168 

6,830 

Bran  . . 

134,787 

422 

Seed  . . 

133,379 

236,600 

Fowls  . . 

115,149 

796 

Barley 

99,945 

176,550 

Oil  cake 

79,295 

139,493 

Fruit  and  plants 

77,614 

•  , 

Tobacco 

69,773 

138,820 

Horsehair 

[  57,832 

89,250 
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Value  of  Goods. 

Articles. 

Not  including 
Wierzbolowo. 

Via 

Wierzbolowo. 

Hemp,  spun  . . 

Roubles. 

•  • 

Roubles. 

3,070,560 

Flour  . . 

49,505 

48,952 

Pitch  and  tar 

43,260 

3,300 

Wooden  articles  . ; 

35,368 

17,194 

Ores,  various  . . 

32,069 

Paper  and  leather  scraps 

24,854 

1,375 

Stearine 

15,774 

Drugs . 

18,365 

28,800 

Linen  . 

15,462 

45,399 

Oil  paintings . . 

14,300 

71,895 

Tow . 

12,009 

91,445 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  goods,  over  the  year  1S71  of 
2,317,086  r.  (319,598/.).  ‘ 


Imports. 


Value  of  Goode. 

Articles. 

Not  including 
Wierzbolowo. 

via 

Wierzbolowo. 

Cotton,  raw  . . 

Roubles. 

4,600,263 

Roubles. 

7,221,840 

Machinery,  steam 

3,768,451 

3,534,925 

Metals,  raw  . . 

2,994,850 

1,020,679 

Salt  •  •  « «  • «  , , 

2,779,403 

Woollen  fabrics 

2,671,648 

1,733,081 

Hardware 

1,970,066 

1,514,137 

Petroleum 

1,369,423 

1,307,430 

696,350 

Wine,  porter,  and  ale 

74,707 

Cotton  fabrics 

1,285,884 

471,527 

Fish  and  herrings 

1,198,101 

868,942 

Linen . . 

1,127,034 

1,029,627 

Dyes  and  colours 

1,897,473 

1,102,124 

419,979 

Fruit,  fresh  and  dry  . . 

95,098 

Silk  fabrics  . . 

1,086,470 

1,593,087 

Spinning  machines  . . 

957,288 

110,725 

Groceries 

952,017 

894,943 

Coals  . .  . .  . .  , . 

2,721,060 

370 

Books  and  music 

730,470 

565,920 

Bricks,  tire  proof 

717,473 

181 

Railway  carriages 

705,987 

1,877,000 

Drugs . 

674,775 

188,194 

Hides  . . 

582,295 

46,772 

Agricultural  implements 

554,422 

63,298 

Articles  of  food 

527,093 

22,460 

Leather,  dressed 

530,778 

142,279 

Tobacco 

509,052 

109,765 

Furs  . . 

446,166 

557,300 

Tea  . . 

424,835 

1,802,910 

Hemp  and  flax,  spun 

394,415 

27,180 

Yeast  . . 

330,327 

155 

Rice  . .  . .  . . 

312,792 

64,416 

Joiner’s  articles 

366,331 

41,301 

Oil . 

341,828 

28,493 
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Articles. 

Value  o 

Not  including 
Wierzbolowo. 

f  Goods. 

Via 

Wierzbolowo. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Cast  iron  articles 

253,353 

135,402 

Paper  and  paper  hangings  . . 

272,840 

96,089 

Watches 

230,177 

3,532,550 

Oil,  colza 

228,584 

4,360 

Tallow 

208,965 

•  • 

Musical  instruments . . 

173,919 

95,080 

Plants,  various 

158,128 

128,550 

Hops  and  extract  of  . . 

150,226 

207,960 

Optician  articles 

145,437 

74,940 

Glass  ••  •  •  « «  •• 

131,113 

117,085 

Rosin  . . 

121,450 

11,565 

Corn  . . 

118,419 

10,532 

Gum  and  gutta-percha  articles 

113,680 

126,593 

Matches 

104,577 

350 

Stones.. 

94,731 

2,770 

Cement  ware  . . 

82,601 

9,547 

Engravings  . . 

78,966 

30.720 

Leather  articles 

74,856 

146,093 

Britannia  metal  articles  ,  . . 

68,422 

490 

Porcelain  articles 

63,366 

33,412 

Carpenter's  articles  . . 

66,081 

17,940 

Grease,  various 

55,900 

55,004 

Asphalt 

53,081 

48 

Wood  . . 

52,886 

668 

Clay  . . 

51,323 

7,992 

W eaver’s  articles 

49,667 

17,747 

Hats  and  caps 

49,490 

263,157 

Gold  articles  . . 

46,978 

2,789 

Hemp  and  flax 

45,036 

19,020 

Currants 

42,400 

175 

Seeds  . . 

39,432 

3,740 

India  rubber  and  gutta  perch  a 

39,277 

9,660 

Cheese 

35,318 

3,856 

Rags  . . 

32,493 

1,860 

Wax  .. 

30,336 

27,175 

Pitch  and  tar . . 

29,566 

90 

Straw  articles. . 

29,464 

26,200 

Teasel . . 

28,529 

458 

Candles,  stearine 

19,797 

22,704 

Bronze  articles 

19,347 

36,890 

Barometers  . . 

19,047 

26,860 

Carriages 

17,172 

2,612 

Brimstone 

16,217 

5,810 

Train  oil 

13,482 

13,200 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  goods  over  the  previous  year  ot 
3,532,613  r.  (4S7,25GZ.). 

The  duty  paid  at  the  Polisli  custom-houses,  including  "Wierzbolowo, 
amounts  to  9,642,293  r.  (1,329,971/.)  showing  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  491,113  r.  (67,739/.). 

The  total  value  of  imports  via  the  custom-house  of  Wierzbolowo 
amounts  to  36,918,587  r.  (5,092,218/.)  and  the  duty  to  3,920,278  r. 
(540,728/.). 

The  value  of  goods  seized  as  smuggled  at  the  Polish  custom-houses 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  estimated  at  344,974  r.  (47,582/.), 
of  which  the  principal  articles  are  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  linen, 
cigars,  needles,  &c.,  &c. 
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Ceedit  Foncier. 


The  statement  of  this  bank  for  the  year  1873,  gives  the  following 
results  : — 


Dr. 

Value  of  debentures  in  circulation 
Residue  for  paying  drawn-out  debentures 
Arrears  to  be  paid  to  non-  applicants  . . 
Deposits  in  this  and  the  bank  of  Poland 


Cb. 

Value  of  mortgages 

Arrears  on  estates 

Various  arrears  and  fines 

Public  securities  (in  bonds  and  debentures)  . . 

Value  of  buildings 

„  other  property . 

Cash  in  hand  and  deposits  in  bank 

Cash  in  various  loans . 


Total 


Roubles 

c. 

60,177,072 

15 

1,359,277 

02 

5,184 

741 

23,500,567 

50 

85,042,101 

41* 

Roubles 

c. 

60,177,072 

15 

864,293 

974 

542,193 

054 

1,576,850 

164 

565,036 

71 

42,874 

464 

24,682,558 

73 

235,273 

22  b 

88,686,152  474 


Showing  n  balance  in  favour  of  this  bank  of  3,644,051  r.  (502,627 /.), 
and  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  152,849  r.  (21,082/.) 

The  total  amount  of  loans  effected  by  this  bank  is  77,726,930  r. 
(10,720,956/.)  secured  on  6,623  estates,  an  average  of  11,785  r.  (1,625/.) 
on  each. 

The  average  exchange  of  debentures  per  100  r.  was  as  follows :  of 
the  first  series  94  r.  70  c.;  of  the  second  series  93  r.  57  c. ;  and  of  the 
5  per  cent.  93  r.  44  c. 

Banking. 

The  annual  report  of  the  bank  of  Poland  gives  the  following  return 
for  the  year  1873. 


Dr. 

Cash  . 

•  • 

•  • 

Roubles 

1,274,050 

c. 

81* 

Bank  notes,  property  of  the  bank 

•  t 

•  • 

4,632,130 

80 

„  and  foreign  bills  purchased 

•  • 

7,214,054 

114 

Loans  effected 

•  • 

•  • 

2,857,662 

304 

Current  accounts 

•  • 

•  • 

8,208,488 

36 

Due  from  various  authorities  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

2,523,721 

784 

454 

On  mortgages  and  various  loans 

•  • 

•  • 

3,910,649 

Branch  banks 

«  • 

•  • 

594,553 

624 

Property  of  bank  in  buildings,  &c. 

•  • 

t  • 

349,657 

19 

Total  . 

•  • 

•  • 

31,564,968 

44| 

Cr. 

Bank  notes  in  circulation  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

Roubles 

557,465 

c. 

00 

Fund  for  payment  of  national  debt 

•  • 

t  • 

1,808,879 

884 

Capital  belonging  to  various  institutions 

t  • 

3,466,216 

614 

Deposits  . . 

•  • 

t  • 

13,050,522 

984 

Capital  on  interests 

t  • 

•  • 

1,24  5,566 

594 

Sums  for  transmission  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

2,093,848 

634 

Capital  in  reserve 

•  • 

•  • 

478,665 

97 

„  of  the  bank 

•  • 

•  • 

8,000,000 

00 

Total  . 

•  • 

•  • 

30,701,156 

69 

Showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  bank  of  863,811  r.  (105,353/.), 
and  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  15,206  r.  (2,097/.). 
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Two  more  branch  banka  were  established  in  1873,  so  that  at  present 
there  exist  seven,  viz.,  at  Lodz,  Wloclawek.  Lublin,  Kalish,  Plock, 
Badom,  and  Czenstochow. 

The  number  of  bills  transacted  in  these  banks  amounts  to  15,150  for 
the  sum  of  20,011,809  r.  (3,588,257/.),  showing  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  10,103  bills,  and  a  sum  of  0,001,250  r.  (827,758/.). 

The  loans  on  public  securities  amounted  to  49,293,589  r.  (0,799,115/  ) 
showing  an  increase  over  the  year  1872  of  7,027,204  r.  (909,209/.). 

The  total  operation  of  this  bank  amounts  to  548,850,078  r. 
(75,701,528/.),  showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  34,772,000  r. 
(4,790,138/.). 

The  following  is  the  average  rate  of  exchange  per  £  sterling  for 
each  month  of  the  year : — 


January  . . 

R. 
..  7 

c. 

32 

February  . . 

..  7 

31 

March 

..  7 

31 

April  . , 

..  7 

38 

May 

..  7 

42 

June  .. 

..  7 

42 

J  uly 

..  7 

48 

August  . . 

..  7 

43 

September  . . 

..  7 

36 

October 

..  7 

36 

November  . . 

..  7 

43 

December  . . 

..  7 

41 

The  average  exchange  for  the  year  being  7  r.  38  c.  The  highest 
was  7  r.  51  c.,  on  the  24th  of  July  ;  the  lowest  7  r.  29  c.,  on  the  21st 
and  22nd  of  February. 

Commercial  Bank  at  Warsaw. — The  total  operation  of  this  bank, 
together  with  its  branch  bank  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  year  1873 
amounts  to  934,077,288  r.  (128,921,005/.),  viz., 

Roubles  c. 

At  Warsaw  ..  ..  ..  ..  414,142,443  37 

St.  Petersburg  ..  ..  ..  520,534,844  72 


Total  , . 


..  934,677,288  09 


Showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  at  Warsaw  of  40,  and 
at  St.  Petersburg  of  19  per  cent.,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  this  bank 
of  517,090  r.  (71,405/.),  and  shewing  an  increase  over  the  year  1872  of 
140,343  r.  (20,185/.).  The  dividend  is  22  r.  50  c.  (3/.  2s.  Id.)  per 
share  of  250  r.  (34/.  9s.  8 d.)  or  9  per  cent.,  whereas  the  interest  in 
1872  was  10f  which  cause  is  attributed  to  the  prudence  exercised  by  this 
bank  in  transacting  business,  in  consequence  of  the  crisis  in  Germany. 

The  total  number  of  shares  amounted  to  30,000  of  which  12,000 
receive  22  r.  50  c.  per  share,  and  24,000  receive  7  r.  50  c.  per  share,  as 
they  were  only  issued  on  the  1st  of  March,  1873.  The  capital  of  this 
bank  was  5,000,000  r.  (089,055/.). 

Discount  Bank  at  Warsaw. — The  total  transactions  of  this  bank 
amounted  to  193,420,388  r.  (20,079,500/.)  showing  an  increase  over  the 
previous  fifteen  months  of  24,587,050  r.  (3,391,400/.)  and  a  balance  in 
favour  of  that  bank  of  152,000  r.  (20.905/.),  with  a  dividend  of  19  r. 
(21.  12s.  6d.)  per  each  share  of  250  r.  (34/.  9s.  Sd.),  equal  to  7|  per 
cent. 

Bank  of  Mutual  Credit. — The  total  transactions  of  this  bank  in  the 
year  1873  amount  to  41,452,047  r.  (5,717,000/.)  and  showing  an 
increase  in  the  operation  of  this  bank  over  the  previous  vear  of 
21,590,283  r.  (2,798,797/.),  but  which  was  opened  last  year  only  during 
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the  period  of  8  J  months.  The  circulating  capital  of  this  bank  amounted 
to  602,050  r.  (83,041?.)  with  a  guaranteed  credit  of  5,418,450* 
(747,372?.)  by  1,581  members,  leaving  a  balance  in  their  favour  of 
60,223  r.  (8,308?.),  allowing  the  members  only  9  per  cent.,  and  reserving 
the  rest  for  unforeseen  emergencies. 

Agriculture. 

The  agricultural  development  of  Poland  cannot  be  said  to  advance 
pari  passu  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  movement  of  the  country. 
The  best  cultivated  land  is  that  of  the  peasants  ;  the  smaller  landowners 
are  for  the  most  part  overloaded  with  mortgages,  and  make  so  scanty 
a  living  after  discharging  their  liabilities  that  there  is  but  little  margin 
for  working  the  land  as  it  should  be  worked,  and  to  the  latter  cause  is 
attributed  the  stagnant  condition  of  agriculture  in  Poland.  The 
impoverished  condition  of  the  landowning  class  also  causes  the  land  to 
change  hands  very  frequently,  so  that  what  little  is  spent  on  the  land  is 
often  lost  from  the  want  of  continuity  of  system. 

In  1S73  wheat  was  a  fair  crop,  potatoes  and  beetroot  middling, 
while  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  more  especially  the  rye,  were  a  total  failure. 

Stock  farming  is  on  the  increase,  and  a  much  smaller  number  of 
beasts  are  imported  from  Ukraine,  which  has  caused  an  enormous  rise 
in  the  price  of  meat. 

Pigs  are  extensively  exported  into  Germany  and  Austria,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Yienna  exhibition  doubled  the  price  of  bacon  in  Poland 
from  which  rise  the  prices  have  never  returned  to  their  former  standard. 

Wool  Fair. — This  fair  commenced  as  usual  on  the  15th  of  June,  and 
lasted  ten  days.  The  quantity  of  wool  produced  is  returned  at  38,397 
poods,  showing  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  6,586  poods.  The 
wool  left  in  deposit  with  bank  of  Poland  from  last  year’s  fair  was  sold 
shortly  after  its  closing  at  the  rate  of  6  th.  higher  than  the  fair  prices. 
The  woollen  manufacturers  of  Tomaszew,  Lodz,  Ozorkow,  and  Bialystok 
having  large  quantities  of  their  fabrics  unsold  in  store,  had  even  dis¬ 
posed  of  their  raw  wools  so  that  this  affected  to  a  certain  degree  the 
prices  of  wool  at  this  fair,  the  more  so  as  the  wool  fairs  at  Berlin, 
Breslau,  and  Posen,  which  preceded  this  one  here,  have  supplied  foreign 
dealers,  the  demand  therefore  was  but  moderate.  Out  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  wool  produced  at  this  fair  about  8,000  poods  remained 
unsold  which  was  deposited  with  the  bank  of  Poland.  The  wool  this 
year  was  well  washed  ;  the  greatest  demand  was  for  the  middling 
quality,  of  which  much  more  could  have  been  sold  than  was  produced. 

The  prices  of  the  various  qualities  of  wool  produced  at  this  fair 
per  1  cwt.  of  132  lbs.,  equal  to  120  lbs.  English,  were  as  follows  : — 


Quality. 

n 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

1st,  prime  . . 

Thalers. 

105  to  106 

£  s.  cl.  £  s.  d. 

12  19  5  to  14  16  11 

2nd,  thin  . . 

98 

103 

12  2  6 

12  13  10 

3rd,  middling 

78 

84 

9  13  2 

10  9  8 

4th,  „ 

70 

81 

8  13  10 

10  1  4 

5th,  coarse  . . 

54 

62 

6  15  3 

7  11  9 

POLAND 
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Table  showing  the  Agricultural  Produce  Sown  and  Reaped  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  for  the  Year  1872. 


Name  of  Government. 

Sown. 

Reaped. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Potatoes. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Potatoes. 

Warsaw  . 

Kalish . 

Petrokow  . 

liadom . 

Kielce . 

Lublin . 

Siedlce . 

Flock . 

Lomza . 

Suwalki  . 

Chetverts. 

232,961 

295.900 

246,517 

213,742 

178,640 

279,329 

191,101 

284,684 

162,418 

189,920 

Chetverts. 

233,559 

241,992 

303.528 

220,285 

207,025 

329,493 

199,205 

246,272 

157,132 

195,797 

Chetverts. 

516,871 

473,001 

654,256 

182,221 

230,868 

369,110 

250,489 

343,784 

235.167 

232,415 

Chetverts. 

1,128,218 

1,527,304 

864,777 

745,569 

455,966 

753,062 

697,196 

1,527,512 

588,124 

936,328 

Chetverts. 

I, 192,389 

J,  292, 570 
1,335.326 
1,294,875 

873,346 

1,205,421 

850,896 

1,472,896 

649,328 

1,047,794 

Chetverts. 

3,331,960 

2,857,566 

2,942,802 

1,188,453 

1,113,725 

2,348.759 

1,430,369 

2,626,382 

1,171,010 

1,458,421 

Total 

Increase  over  the  year  1871 
Decrease  ,,  ,, 

2,275,212 

58,760 

2,334.288 

53,326 

3,418,182 

227,831 

9,224,056 

356,102 

11,214,841 

669,307 

20,469,447 

6,002,3 

Table  showing  the  Cattle  Disease  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland 

for  the  year  1872. 


Name  of  Locality. 

Number 

of 

Localities 

infected. 

Number 
of  Sick 
Cattle. 

Died. 

Killed. 

Killed 
for  Pre¬ 
caution. 

Re¬ 

covered. 

Total 
died  and 
killed. 

Government  of  Warsaw  ... 

5 

357 

93 

263 

344 

1 

700 

,,  Petrokow... 

1 

38 

7 

31 

38 

,,  Kielce 

1 

7 

3 

4 

7 

,,  Lublin 

16 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,080 

,,  Siedlce 

43 

1 ,232 

196 

1,035 

1,875 

3,106 

To  n  of  Warsaw  . 

1 

83 

8 

53 

22 

83 

Total  . 

67 

1,717 

307 

1,386 

2,241 

1 

5,014 

No  returns  have  been  published  from  the  remaining  governments 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  prices  in  the  Warsaw  market 
for  the  year  1873.  * 


Per. 


Price. 


Wheat  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Chetvert. . 

Roubles  c. 
14  48 

Rye 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

a 

«  • 

9 

12 

Barley  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

77 

•  « 

6 

93 

Oats 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

77 

•  • 

5 

40 

Buckwheat 

t  • 

•  « 

•  • 

07 

•  • 

9 

45 

Peas 

•  • 

•  # 

•  • 

77 

•  • 

8 

98 

Beans 

•  t 

•  • 

«  • 

77 

«  • 

13 

34 

Potatoes . . 

•  • 

•  t 

©  • 

77 

•  • 

3 

02 

Beef 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Lb. 

•  • 

0 

12f 

Pork  .  a 

«  • 

fl  • 

•  • 

77 

•  • 

0 

14 

Veal 

•  • 

«  • 

•  * 

77 

•  • 

0 

14£ 

Mutton  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

77 

•  « 

0 

11 

Lard 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

77 

«  • 

0 

20f 

Butter 

•  • 

•  • 

0  • 

77 

«  • 

0 

33 

Bread,  black 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

77 

•  • 

0 

041 

,,  white 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

77 

«  • 

0 

061 

Salt 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

tt 

•  • 

0 

021 

Candles,  stearine 

0  • 

•  • 

77 

•  • 

0 

26 

„  tallow 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

0 

181 

Ox,  fat  . . 

•  • 

•  t 

•  • 

Head 

«  • 

96 

11 

,,  medium 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

77 

•  0 

75 

33 

„  lean . . 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

77 

*  0 

57 

38 

Pig,  fat  . . 

,,  medium 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

77 

0  • 

52 

14 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

77 

0  • 

37 

58 

Calf 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

a 

0  0 

9 

77 

Sheep 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a 

0  0 

4 

87 

Horse,  carriage 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

79 

0  0 

no 

00 

„  cart 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

a 

0  0 

78 

75 

Ox  hide  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Piece 

0  f 

15 

16 

Calf  „  . . 

•  • 

•  0 

•  • 

77 

•  t 

2 

03 

Sheep  skin 

•  • 

t  0 

•  • 

17 

•  • 

0 

89 

Wood,  hard 

•  • 

0  0 

•  • 

Klafter 

•  0 

12 

68 

,,  soft 

•  • 

0  0 

•  « 

71 

•  • 

10 

56 

Coals 

•  • 

0  0 

•  • 

Chetvert. . 

1 

53 

Bricks  . . 

•  • 

0  0 

•  • 

1,000 

Pood 

•  • 

18 

00 

Lime 

•  • 

%  0 

•  • 

•  • 

0 

18 

Spirits,  78° 

•  • 

0  « 

•  • 

Viedro 

•  • 

5 

43 

„  46° 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

77 

•  • 

3 

48 

A  day  labourer 

•  • 

•  • 

,  , 

Diem 

•  • 

0 

54 

A  two-horse  cart 

•  « 

•  • 

17 

•  • 

2 

78 

A  one-horse  „ 

•  • 

«  • 

71 

•  • 

1 

76 

Table  showing  the  Population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  for  the  Year  1872. 
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Table  showing  the  prevalence  of  Cholera  and  Small-pox  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  for  the  year  1872. 


Name  of  Locality. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Sickened. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

[Sickened. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

Government  of  Warsaw  ... 

1,021 

565 

456 

1,778 

1,440 

33S 

5  1 

Ivalish 

... 

... 

1,294 

882 

412 

M 

Petrokow ... 

432 

246 

186 

1,340 

761 

442 

1  J 

Radom 

99 

72 

27 

2,935 

2  150 

785 

Kielce 

... 

•  •  • 

46 

39 

7 

Lublin 

1,920 

1,029 

818 

1,906 

1,100 

582 

Siedlce 

1,727 

850 

746 

Plock 

1,848 

1,016 

728 

302 

209 

93 

Lomza 

3,887 

1,824 

1,876 

289 

214 

75 

Suwalki  ... 

161 

98 

63 

down  ofW'arsaw  . 

1,102 

638 

464 

1,465 

1,252 

21S3 

Total 

. 

12,197 

6,338 

5,364 

11,355 

8,047 

2,947 

Industries. 

ihe  industries  of  the  kingdom,  although  possessed  of  hut  little 
European  interest,  are  of  the  highest  ^importance  to  the  interior  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  advance  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  previous  years  has  been  fully  maintained  and  even  considerably 
augmented  during  the  year  1872.  The  catalogue  of  Polish  exhibitors 
who  received  prizes  and  honourable  mention  at  the  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  Vienna  is  also  an  indication,  that  also  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Russian  Empire  Polish  fabrics  and  products  can  make  a  far  from 
insignificant  appearance.  During  1872  the  trade  with  the  interior  of 
the  Empire  has  been  extremely  brisk,  and  it  not  unfrequentlv  occurs 
that  local  orders  have  to  give  way  before  those  from  Moscow,  Novgorod, 
&c. 

The  development  of  Russian  civilization  in  her  Asiatic  possessions  is 
having  a  marked  influence  in  Polish  textile  fabrics,  and  there  appears 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  branch  will  each  year  become  of  greater 
importance. 

The  number  of  factories,  workmen,  and  value  of  produce,  as 
furnished  irom  official  sources,  give  the  following  statistics  for  1872 : — 
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Town  of  Wxksaw. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Value  of 

Factories. 

Workmen. 

Produce. 

Koubles. 

Tobacco . 

11 

1,952 

3,333,421 

Tanneries  . . 

22 

708 

2,794,060 

Machinery  and  agricultural  implements 

6 

1,614 

1,935,200 

Mills,  steam,  wind,  and  horse 

47 

234 

1,259,325 

Distilleries. . 

13 

73 

1,091,510 

Breweries  . .  . . 

16 

178 

808,834 

Plated  articles 

7 

517 

511,995 

Soap  and  candles  . 

5 

71 

468,940 

Gas  works  . . 

1 

142 

224,000 

Carriages  . . 

13 

263 

186,735 

Chemicals  . . 

1 

70 

155,600 

Grease  for  machinery 

2 

24 

154,944 

V  ire  works 

2 

82 

130,000 

Pianos 

3 

72 

96,600 

Buttons 

4 

94 

65,500 

Bakers,  steam 

2 

26 

64,800 

Surgical  and  optician  instruments 

2 

29 

64,600 

Paints  and  varnishes 

2 

28 

60,220 

Steel  works 

1 

132 

60,000 

Metal  „ 

3 

67 

58,880 

Chicory 

3 

27 

58,000 

Looking-glasses  . . 

2 

9 

57,060 

Perfumes  . . 

2 

19 

54,670 

Brick  kilns 

4 

105 

54,000 

Paper  hangings  . . 

2 

33 

50,000 

Cotton  fabrics 

7 

67 

47,648 

Joiners’ works 

7 

78 

45,555 

Cutlers’  ,, 

4 

71 

42,300 

Woollen  fabrics  . . 

3 

29 

40,758 

Decimal  weights  . . 

3 

46 

35,500 

Mineral  waters,  artificial . . 

7 

38 

32,430 

Chests,  fireproof  . . 

2 

29 

29,000 

Glove  skin  and  fur  tanneries 

6 

27 

28,300 

Vinegar 

2 

3 

23,400 

Hydraulic  works  . . 

5 

41 

20,600 

Chocolate  . . 

1 

4  ‘ 

20,500 

Ink  and  sealing-wax 

3 

15 

17,850 

Corks 

2 

24 

15,050 

Coloured  paper 

1 

48 

15,000 

Billiards  . . 

1 

10 

15,000 

Mead 

1 

3 

13,158 

Stove  tiles . . 

4 

23 

13,000 

Mill  stones. . 

1 

11 

10,420 

Gold  and  silver  paints 

1 

8 

10,055 

M is  ellaneous  under  10,000  r.  .. 

28 

90 

58,330 

Total 

265 

7,234 

14,332,788 

Showing  an  increase  over  1871  . . 

•  • 

896 

2,745,953 

„  a  decrease  „ 

45 

•  • 

•  • 

x 


s 


o 
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Government  of  Warsaw. 


Sugar  . 

Distilleries 

Mills,  wind  and  water 
Flax  and  hemp  fabrics  .. 
Soap  and  candles 
Mills,  steam 
Cotton  fabrics 
Brick  kilns 
Breweries  . . 

Chicory 

Woollen  fabrics 
Distilleries  of  rum  and  brandy 
Tallow  . .  . .  . . 

Tanneries  . . 

Glass  works 
Oil  mills  . . 

Chemicals 

Mead  . 

Agricultural  implements. . 

Champagne 

Vinegar  . . 

Salterns 

Miscellaneous  under  10,000  r. 

*  Total 

Showing  an  increase  over  1871 


Humber  o 
Factories. 

'  Humber  of 
j  Workmen. 

Value  of 
Produce. 

20 

7,872 

Roubles. 

6,440,929 

140 

65  0 

1,770,640 

896 

1,142 

1,475,917 

1 

2,500 

1,360,000 

20 

159 

504,280 

14 

68 

471,610 

3 

651 

451,200 

123 

495 

439,915 

66 

184 

224,864 

4 

74 

113,580 

6 

57 

74,430 

10 

21 

63,210 

1 

6 

42,000 

44 

74 

41,556 

1 

34 

38,000 

63 

90 

34,035 

2 

13 

28,600 

11 

21 

20,605 

2 

41 

19,600 

1 

4' 

18,000 

12 

39 

17,022 

1 

50 

15,262 

15 

91 

46,744 

1,456 

14,326 

13,712,009 

24 

•389 

669,767 

of  Kalish. 

Humber  of 

Humber  of 

Value  of 

Factories. 

Workmen. 

Produce. 

167 

814 

Roubles. 

1,846,407 

27 

1,319 

1,024,052 

5 

212 

839,079 

27 

1,479 

550,357 

4 

1,086 

382,002 

23 

358 

293,991 

9 

36 

283,769 

11 

51 

229,934 

ro 

Od 

196 

210,874 

39 

134 

150,252 

3 

274 

107,550 

21 

37 

91,063 

9 

106 

70,697 

119 

172 

56,810 

-5 

68 

47,862 

4 

86 

35,330 

6 

128 

34,000 

17 

128 

23,317 

27 

42 

21,687 

18,800 

7 

16 

27 

78 

26,126 

626 

6,810 

6,343,959 

•  • 

499 

618,784 

111 

«  • 

«  • 

Distilleries. . 

Cotton  fabrics 
Paper  mills 
Woollen  fabrics  .. 

Sugar  . 

Brick  kilns 

Distilleries  of  rum  and  brandy 
Mills,  flour  ..  „r 
Tanneries  and  leatner  uressers 
Breweries  . . 

Earthenwaie 
Soap  and  candles  . . 

Machine  works  . . 

Oil  mills  . . 

Saw  mills,  steam  . . 

Glass  works 

Hemp  and  flax  fabrics  . . 

Peat  . 

Vinegar  . 

Glue 

Miscellaneous  under  10,000  r. 
T  otal 

i  bowing  an  increase  over  1871 
„  a  decrease  „ 
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Government  of  Petrokoy. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Value  of 

Factories. 

W  orkmen. 

Produce. 

Roubles. 

Weavers’  looms  . . 

8,781 

14,799 

7,063,216 

Spinning  machines 

241 

3,740 

3,782,908 

Cloth  and  woollen  fabrics 

630 

3,260 

3,668,563 

Distilleries 

129 

742 

2,450,864 

Mills,  water  and  wind 

576 

916 

1,516,002 

Iron  works,  private 

20 

983 

823,230 

Sugar 

o 

O 

1,097 

625,800 

Mills,  steam 

9 

103 

564,520 

Collieries,  Government  . . 

15 

1,731 

477,030 

Breweries  . . 

39 

170 

343,797 

Lime  and  cement . . 

35 

554 

305,620 

Distilleries  of  rum  and  brandy 

11 

54 

301,072 

Brick  kilns 

70 

589 

194,522 

Tanneries  . . 

96 

209 

136,958 

Soap  and  candles  . . 

13 

53 

136,362 

Saw  mills  and  joiners’  works 

25 

151 

134,540 

Oil  mills  . . 

48 

114 

78,476 

Glass  works 

4 

88 

67,980 

Taper  mills 

2 

29 

62,000 

Yinegar 

18 

31 

14,330 

Agricultural  implements. . 

3 

37 

14,196 

Mead 

7 

15 

7,830 

Total 

10,766 

29,465 

22,769,866 

Showing  a  decrease  over  1871 

604 

1,258 

911,100 

Government  of  Radom. 


% 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Value  of 

Factories. 

Workmen. 

Produce. 

• 

Roubles. 

Iron  works. . 

•  •  •  • 

69 

2,424 

1,830,832 

Distilleries 

•  4  4  4 

72 

358 

1,043,905 

Sugar 

4  4  4  4 

3 

607 

492,500 

Mills,  steam 

•  •  •  • 

7 

37 

327,947 

Distilleries  of  rum  and  brandy  . . 

8 

26 

251,142 

Tanneries  . . 

•  •  •  • 

32 

150 

238,572 

Breweries  . . 

•  •  •  • 

30 

114 

83,568 

Porcelain  . . 

•  •  •  • 

5 

148 

44,300 

Glass  works 

•  •  4  4 

3 

66 

35,025 

Saw  mills  . . 

•  •  1  • 

12 

23 

22,858 

Copper  works 

•  •  •  • 

2 

15 

22,320 

Brick  kilns 

•  «  •  • 

12 

52 

20,003 

Soap  and  candles  . . 

4  4  4  4 

6 

12 

17,419 

Matches 

4  4  9  4 

1 

59 

12,150 

Miscellaneous  under  10,000  r.  . . 

56 

151 

46,675 

Total 

4  4  9  4 

318 

4,242 

4,489,216 

Showing  an  increase  over  1871  . . 

16 

233 

276,635 
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Government  of  Kielce. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Value  of 

Factories. 

Workmen. 

Produce. 

Roubles. 

Distilleries 

•  • 

112 

589 

1,985,609 

Mills,  steam,  water,  and  wind  . . 

287 

437 

362,404 

Paper  mills 

«  • 

1 

36 

150,000 

Iron  works,  Government . . 

15 

201 

128,309 

Galmanic  ore  mines 

•  • 

3 

526 

126,374 

Saw  mills  . . 

•  • 

63 

149 

126,200 

Brick  kilns 

•  • 

51 

164 

116,492 

Sugar  . 

•  • 

1 

128 

90,000 

Distilleries  of  rum  and  brandy  . . 

•  • 

6 

21 

85.230 

Iron  works,  private 

•  « 

5 

87 

80,500 

Breweries  . . 

•  • 

32 

116 

50,479 

Tanneries  . . 

•  • 

32 

78 

45,247 

Clotli 

•  4 

2 

210 

29,500 

Agricultural  implements. . 

•  • 

2 

22 

18,900 

Dyeing . 

•  • 

4 

51 

18,370 

Glass  works 

•  • 

2 

24 

16,414 

Soap  and  candles  . . 

•  • 

7 

23 

16,327 

Miscellaneous  under  10,000  r.  . . 

•  • 

133 

284 

53,176 

Total 

•  • 

758 

3,146 

3,479,531 

Showing  a  decrease  over  1871  . . 

•  • 

6 

113 

920,996 

Government 

op  Lublin. 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Value  of 

! 

Factories. 

Workmen. 

Produce. 

Roubles. 

Distilleries. . 

•  • 

115 

605 

1,722,327 

Mills,  steam 

•  • 

7 

47 

399,944 

Iron  works. . 

•  • 

‘  2 

206 

229,180 

Tobacco 

•  • 

3 

227 

217,564 

Sugar  . 

2 

367 

156,400 

Breweries  . . 

45 

169 

132,486 

Soap  and  candles  . . 

9 

29 

114,890 

1  anneries  . .  . .  . .  ‘ 

28 

63 

83,969 

Brick  kilns 

•  • 

49 

142 

50,986 

Glass  works 

4 

82 

42,950 

Agricultural  implements. . 

5 

77 

39,515 

Cloth  looms 

•  • 

26 

782 

30,650 

Saw  mills  . . 

•  • 

9 

25 

25,615 

Pitch  and  tar 

•  • 

15 

50 

15,529 

Paper  mills 

•  • 

4 

37 

15,258 

Oil  mills  . . 

•  • 

21 

41 

13^322 

Miscellaneous  under  10,000  r.  . . 

•  • 

30 

116 

18469 

Total . 

«  • 

374 

3,122 

3,418,764 

Showing  an  increase  over  1871  .. 

•  • 

59 

975 

331,907 
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Government  of  Siedlce. 


Distilleries 

Sugar 

Agricultural  implements. . 

Glass  works 
Breweries 
Tanneries  . 

Brickkilns 

Saw  mills 

Soap  and  candles  . . 

Mills  . 

Cheese 

Copper  works 

Miscellaneous  under  10,000  r.  . 
Total 

Showing  an  increase  over  1871  . 


Number  of 
Factories. 

Number  of 
Workmen. 

Value  of 
Produce. 

100 

607 

Roubles. 

1,147,764 

1 

400 

183,112 

13 

51 

131,490 

5 

339 

91,229 

50 

140 

91,045 

56 

122 

88,572 

50 

143 

48,785 

8 

18 

41,ood 

30 

60 

34,368 

10 

13 

26,075 

4 

9 

15,309 

1 

6 

10,000 

31 

43 

11,865 

359 

1,951 

1,921,160 

1 

121 

401,307 

Government  of  Flock. 


Distilleries 
Sugar 
Brick  kilns 
Iron  works. . 

Brewreries  . . 

Tobacco  . .  . .  •  •  •  • 

Soap  and  candles  . . 

Distilleries  of  rum  and  brandy  . . 

Glass  works 

Matches 

Miscellaneous  under  1 0,000  r.  . . 

Total  .  •  •  •  •  • 

Showing  an  increase  over  1871  .. 
„  a  decrease  „ 


1  Number  of 

Number  of 

Value  of 

Factories. 

W  orkmen. 

Produce. 

Roubles. 

46 

201 

379,453 

2 

588 

105,000 

55 

159 

83,597 

5 

123 

99,540 

55 

115 

78,365 

1 

113 

58,540 

4 

13 

42,428 

1 

4 

,33,000 

1 

20 

14,000 

1 

21 

10,425 

33 

76 

11,865 

204 

1,433 

916,213 

63 

512 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

45,371 
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Government  of  Lomza. 


Distilleries. . 

Mills,  steam 

Breweries  . . 

Sugar  . 

Distilleries  of  rum  and  brandy  . . 

Tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine 

Brick  kilns  . .  . , 

Tanneries . 

Glass  works 

Oil  mills 

Miscellaneous  under  10,000  r.  , . 

Total . 

Showing  an  increase  over  1871  . . 

Number  o 
Factories. 

f  Number  o 
Workmen. 

'  Value  of 

Produce. 

53 

2 

42 

2 

4 

31 

48 

38 

1 

20 

46 

£55 

23 

118 

132 

17 

92  ' 

293 

94 

23 

32 

78 

Roubles. 

442,566 

370^100 

91,816 

86,000 

54,520 

47,700 

44,875 

38,870 

12,262 

10,820 

22,944 

287 

153 

1,156 

565 

1,222,473 

300,425 

Government  of  Suwalki. 

Distilleries . 

Breweries . * 

Foundries . 

Distilleries  of  rum  and  brandy  . . 
Agricultural  implements . .  “  . . 

Glass  works 

Miscellaneous  under  10,000  r.  . . 

Total . 

Showing  an  increase  over  1871  . . 

Number  of 
Factories. 

Number  o.f 
Workmen. 

Value  of 
Produce. 

94 

53 

2 

3 

2 

1 

4 

368 

101 

34 

10 

22 

12 

15 

Roubles. 

571,224 

46,443 

46,300 

28,560 

16,017 

13,700 

8,308 

159 

23 

562 

35 

730,552 

228,232 

Recapitulation. 

Town  of  Warsaw  . . 

Government  of  Warsaw  . . 

„  Kalish  .. 

„  Petrokow 

„  Badom  . . 

„  Kielce 

„  Lublin  . . 

„  Siedlce  . . 

»  Flock . 

„  Lomza  . . 

„  Suwalki  . . 

Number  of 
Factories. 

Number  of 
Workmen. 

Value  ®f 
Produce. 

265 

1,456 

626 

10,766 

318 

758 

374 

359 

204 

287 

159 

7,234 

14,326 

6,810 

29,465 

4,242 

3,146 

3,122 

1,951 

1,433 

1,156 

562 

Roubles. 
14,332,788 
13,712,009 
_  6,343,959 
22,769,866 
4,489,216 
3,479,531 
3,418,764 
1,921,160 
916,213 
.1,222,473 
730,552 

Total . 

Showing  an  increase  over  1871  . . 

15,572 

•  • 

73,447 

2,854 

73,336,531 

3,695,543 

POUND. 
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Tjie  Vienna  Exhibition  in  1878. 

The  number  of  exhibitors  from  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  taking  part 
in  the  Vienna  Exhibition  amounts  to  108,  of  whom  135  obtained  dis¬ 
tinctions,  namely  :  03  medals  of  merit,  33  diplomas  ot  acknowledgment, 
15  medals  for  progress,  14  medals  for  mutual  co-operation,  7  medals  of 
acknowledgment,  2  medals  for  good  taste  (aesthetics),  and  1  honorary 
diploma. 

The  following  is  a  list  in  detail : — 

Medal  for  Merit. 

N.  Glinka,  for  wool. 

Government  mines  at  Dombrowa,  for  progress  in  produce. 

W.  Zednik,  for  rapes. 

W.  Rau  and  Co.,  for  agricultural  implements. 

H.  Rozenwerter,  for  com. 

W.  Taubwurtel,  for  artificial  manure. 

R.  Bolite,  firm,  for  stearine  and  wax  candles. 

Hirshman,  Kijewski,  and  Co.,  for  alum  and  ammoniac. 

J.  Hoch  and  Son,  for  soap  and  candles. 

J.  Sommer,  for  perfumes. 

W.  Rakowiecki,  for  turpentine. 

L.  Spiess,  for  dyes. 

Berlinsk,  for  mustards. 

K.  Wedel,  for  chocolate. 

Klinkowstein  and  Krasuski,  for  cigars. 

J.  Lowenberg,  for  sugar. 

—  Lutoslawski,  for  beer. 

J.  Natanson,  for  sugar. 

S.  Rozmanith,  for  wine. 

J.  Janasz,  for  sugar. 

J.  Fuks,  for  spirits  and  brandy. 

Jv.  Schneider,  for  spirits  and  brandy. 

J.  Wroblewski,  for  candles  and  gingerbread. 

L.  Fruchtman,  for  cigars. 

A.  Alt,  for  cloths. 

T.  Weigt,  for  hats. 

J.  Worowski,  for  carpets  and  liairstuffs. 

E.  Hentshel,  for  textiles. 

J.  Gertz,  for  cloths. 

M.  Kipman,  for  gloves. 

R.  Ivindler,  for  cotton  fabrics. 

B.  Krusche,  for  woollen  fabrics. 

E.  Loth,  for  bonnets  and  artificial  flowers. 

K.  Meyerdorf,  for  cloths. 

K.  Piotrowski,  for  i*opes. 

F.  Puslowski,  for  cloths. 

J.  Reichel,  for  linen. 

Brothers  Repham,  for  cloth. 

J.  Juszczyk,  for  gentlemen’s  clothes. 

Brothers  Zimmerman,  for  cloths. 

S.  Frblich,  for  leather. 

R.  Bohle,  for  iron  safes. 

W.  Miincheimer,  for  buttons. 

H.  Neuman,  for  wire  fabrics. 

Jachimek  and  Sosnowski,  for  arms. 

A.  Maehonbaum,  for  imitation  of  cane  chairs. 

J.  Mancel,  for  stone  slabs. 

C.  Cybulski,  for  kitchen  utensils. 

H.  and  B.  Bernstein,  for  amber  articles. 

J.  Epstein,  for  paper. 

Klocli  and  Dutkiewicz,  for  photography. 

Kostka  and  Mulert,  for  photography. 

W.  Romanowski,  for  carriages. 

J.  Rentel,  for- carriages. 
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A.  Troetzer,  for  brewing  apparatus. 

L.  Babczynski,  for  a  billiard  and  omnibus  dial. 

S.  Walter,  for  railway  lanterns. 

Woroncow  Weljaminow,  for  telegraphic  apparatus. 
J .  Pik,  for  optician  and  other  instruments. 

A.  Hofer,  for  pianos. 

J.  Malecki,  for  pianos. 

L.  Ivarasinski,  for  a  plan  of  a  library. 

F.  Troschell,  for  billiards. 

Diplomas  of  Acknowledgment. 

J.  Mieczkowski,  for  corn. 

It.  Cichowski,  for  ploughs. 

A.  Bogucki,  for  silk. 

M.  Borstein,  for  oils. 

Otto  and  Scheller,  for  oils. 

—  Eichler,  for  perfumes. 

M.  Epstein,  for  starch. 

J.  Bersohn,  for  sugar. 

—  Bernstein,  for  sugar. 

—  Bohm,  for  chicory. 

—  Wieniarski,  for  sugar. 

N.  Winawer,  for  mead. 

—  Wroblewski,  for  gingerbread. 

Dobrzelin  Factory,  for  sugar. 

—  Oraczewski  and  Co.,  for  sugar. 

Brothers  Polakiewicz,  for  cigarettes. 

J .  Gertz,  for  cloths. 

J.  Hoffman,  for  boots. 

Brothers  Knote,  for  cloths. 

A.  Bauer,  for  drawings  of  gentlemen’s  clothes. 

S.  Kopelman,  for  kitchen  utensils. 

Brothers  Kotkowski,  for  machine  nails. 

C.  Skoryna,  for  millstones. 

J.  Ciechanowski,  for  cement. 

J .  Kadison,  for  ink,  sealing-wax,  and  starch. 

A.  Kautor,  for  bookbinding. 

C.  Sommer,  for  carriages. 

A.  Troetzer,  for  fire-engines. 

M.  Brunner,  for  electro-terapeutic  apparatus. 

H.  Dobrzycki,  for  plans  for  hospitals. 

A.  Welke,  for  marble. 

—  Marconi,  for  railway  buildings. 

P.  Friedrich,  for  various  architectural  plans. 


Medals  for  Progress. 

G.  von  Kramsta,  for  mineral  produce. 

H.  Majewski,  for  drops  for  toothache. 

Union  Tobacco  Factory,  for  cigarettes  and  snuff'. 

A.  Epstein  and  D.  Rosenblum,  for  wheat  flour. 

Count  F.  Lubienski,  for  sugar. 

C.  Moes,  for  cloths. 

F.  ]Nitsche,  for  cloths. 

—  Fijal,  for  woollen  and  half-silk  fabrics. 

F.  Szczepanski,  for  boots  and  shoes. 

A.  Bauerfeind,  for  dressed  leather. 

S.  Pfeiffer,  for  dressed  leather. 

W.  and  E.  Hordliczko,  for  glass  articles. 

J.  Mieczkowski,  for  photography  and  lithography. 

M.  Tajans,  for  photography  and  lithography. 

Lilpop,  Eau,  and  Co.,  for  steam  and  fire-engines. 

J.  Majewski,  for  planimeter  (an  instrument  for  measuring  surfaces  of 
plans). 
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Medals  for  Mutual  Co-operation. 


E.  Majewski,  chemist. 

—  Wolf,  manager  of  a  sugar  factory. 

S.  Postawka,  manager  of  a  sugar  factory. 

C.  Szymanski,  chemist. 

A.  B.  Busse,  chemist,  in  the  distillery  of  Fuchs. 

F.  Jankowski,  chemist,  in  the  distillery  of  Schneider. 

J.  Wroblewski,  in  a  candle  and  gingerbread  firm. 

Mary  Gawronska,  manager  of  a  needlework  establishment. 
L.  Starzvnski  ~| 

L.  Ehrenkreutz  Vat  Photographer  Mieczkowski. 

E.  Mscikowski  J 

J.  Piszczynski,  in  a  watchmakers  firm. 

B.  Petsch,  engineer,  in  the  firm  of  YY .  YY  eljaminow. 

S.  Pik,  in  the  firm  of  J.  Pik,  optician. 

S.  Troszell,  in  the  firm  of  F.  Troszell,  joiner. 


Medals  of  Acknowledgment. 

C.  Brandel,  for  photography. 

M.  Dutkiewicz,  for  photography. 

Y\r.  YYralkiewicz,  for  lithography. 

A.  Kegulski,  for  lithography. 

H.  Orgelbrand,  for  printing  books  and  types. 
J.  Stjfi,  for  woodcuts. 

—  Lewrenthal  and  Co.,  for  xylography. 


Medals  for  Good  Taste. 

L.  Ivoch  and  Son,  for  confectioner’s  articles. 

K.  Menke,  for  woollen  and  half-woollen  fabrics. 


Honorary  Diploma. 

Hielle  and  Dittrichin  Zyrardow  for  linen. 

Public  AVoeks. 


Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  public  works  in  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  "during  the  year  1S73.  Schemes  for  the  embankment  and 
dredging  of  the  Vistula  as  well  as  for  the  draining  of  AVarsaw  and  other 
towns  are  discussed,  but  no  definite  decisions  have  been  accepted. 

Private  building  has  received  a  considerable  impetus,  and  in  AVarsaw 
the  plans  of  upwards  of  300  buildings  have  been  submitted  to  the 
municipal  authorities,  causing  a  corresponding  movement  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bricks  and  tries,  and  the  importation  ol  slates,  cement,  and 
other  building  materials. 

The  traffic  on  the  Polish  railways  shows  a  considerable  augmentation 
from  the  previous  year. 
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Wabsaw-Tienna  Line. 


Trains  for  Imperial  family 
Passengers 

Military  with  baggage 
Luggage 
Carriages . . 

Dogs 
Goods 

Miscellaneous 


v  • 

•  • 


Total  . . 
Expenditure 

Balance  in  fav 


1,289,975 

76,851 

96S,492  poods 
484 
1  942 

74,074,633  poods 


•  • 

•  • 


our  of  the  company  . . 


0 

Koubles 

c. 

3,960 

61 

1,162,246 

10 

26,419 

88 

64,590 

23 

4.616 

72 

1,037 

85 

2,757,804 

87 

237,701 

954 

4,258,378 

2H 

2,024,430 

454 

2,233,947 

76 

1,070,394 

734 

— - •  •  »  ( 

Kent  to  Government,  sinking  fund,  &c.  . , 

Net  profit  for  the  year  1873  . .  . .  1,163,553  024 

The  dividend  for  shareholders  is  6  r.  60  c.  Showing  an  increase  in 

the  movement  of  passengers,  10 ;  of  goods,  23 ;  and  in  the  total  about 
~o  per  cent,  over  tlie  previous  year. 

Warsaw- Bromberg  Luce. 


359,412 

31,331 

137,893  poods 
181 
635 

17,871,991  poods 


Trains  for  the  Imperial  family 
Passengers  .. 

Military  with  baggage 

Luggage  . 

Carriages . 

Dogs  . 

Goods  . 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Expenditure 


Balance . 

Sinking  fund,  interests,  &c . 

The  Government  has  therefore  to  add 


•  • 

t  • 


•  • 

•  • 


Roubles 

c. 

490 

66 

264,238 

654 

4,734 

28 

16,884 

92 

853 

00 

254 

95 

533,531 

34 

163,180 

954 

984,168 

76 

893,602 

114 

90,566 

644 

279,045 

00 

188,478 

354 

Shoeing  an  increase  in  the  income  of  86,280  r.  (10,521/.-)  and  in  the 
transport  of  goods  of  3,177,812  poods  over  the  year  1872.  ’ 


'Warsaw- Terespol  Line. 


Passengers 

Military  with  baggage 
Luggage  .. 

Carriages . . 

Beasts 
Goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total  income . 
Expenditure  . 

Balance 


335,401 

72,463 

5,921,894  lbs. . . 

249 

100,176  head 

.3,962,918  poods 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Koubles 

446,893 

40,690 

22,890 

3,058 

141,060 

834,890 

29,964 


c. 

874 

16 

85 

34 

264 

464 

39 


1,519,448  344 
998,486  03 


«  • 


520,962  314 


Showing  an  increase  in  the  balance  over  the  previous  year  of  257  270  r 
(35,4S5L),  and  an  increase  in  the  transport  of  goods  of  5,906,579  poods! 

This  line  being ^guaranteed  by  the  Government,  the  latter  has  there¬ 
fore  to  add  125,534  r.  (17,315/.),  241,907  r.  (33,366/.)  less  than  the 
previous  year. 
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Roubles 

c. 

Passengers  . . 

127,737 

..  39,954 

684 

Luc:  gage 

34,176  poods 

..  1,950 

154 

Goods  •  «  •  •  •  • 

7,358,209  „ 

82,S64 

67 

Carriages  . .  . .  •  • 

41 

111 

92 

Animals  . .  •  •  •  • 

22,030  head 

..  1,448 

074 

Miscellaneous 

•  «  •  •  •  • 

4,314 

39 

Total 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

..  130,643 

894 

Expenditure 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

..  105,434 

254 

Balance . . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

25,209 

64 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  income  of  2,293  r.  (31GZ.)  over  the  3  ear 
1872. 


Weights  and  Measures. 

The  equivalents  in  English  measures  for  the  various  weights  and 
measures  employed  in  this  report  are  as  follows: 

1  pood  of  40  lbs.  =  36-4  lbs.  English. 

1  last  of  grain  =  Hi  quarters  English. 

1  chetvert  =  5*77  bushels  English. 

1  korzec  =  3-5  bushels  English. 

1  vlock^41-4S  acres  English. 

1  verst  =1,166  yards  English. 

1  arshin  =  28  inches  English. 

1  viedro  =  3-25  gallons  English. 

I  garniec=0’88  gallons  English. 

1  klafter  =  216  cubic  feet  English. 


Warsaw,  September  9,  1874. 
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Supplementary  Report  by  Consul  Guignon  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce 

of  Riga  for  the  Year  1873. 

The  number  of  British  vessels  entered  at  and  cleared  from  the 
port  of  Riga  during  the  year  1873  was  606,  measuring  274,496  tons 
and  manned  by  9,080  men,  against  415  ships,  measuring  175  858  tons’ 
and  manned  by  5,925  men  in  1872.  This  shows  an  increase ’of  191  in 
the  number  of  vessels,  98,638  tons  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  and  3  155 
in  crews  as  compared  with  the  year  1872.  Of  steamships? 340  entered 
the  port  of  Riga  in  1873  against  235  in  1872. 

The  British  vessels  which  arrived  at  this  port  in  1873  were  laden  as 
under  with — 


General  cargoes 
Miscellaneous 
Tail  way  iron 
Coals  .. 

Salt  . . 

Iron  . . 

Cork  wood 
In  ballast 


Total  . . 


Number  of 
Vessels. 
32 

30 

31 
29 
20 

5 
3 
456 

606 


The  British  vessels  which  left  the  port  carried— 


Wood.. 

Flax  and  hemp 
Oats 

General  cargoes 
Seed  . . 

Grain . . 
Miscellaneous 


Number  of 
Vessels. 
382 
84 
64 
48 
16 
7 
5 


Total  .. 


606 


The  total 
cleared  from 
table : — 


number  of  vessels  of  all  nations  which  arrived  at  and 
this  port  in  the  year  1873  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
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Nationalities. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

V esscls. 

Tons. 

British 

606 

274,496 

606 

274,496 

German 

988 

196,629 

988 

196,529 

Russian 

450 

101,650 

455 

103,630 

Norwegian.. 

403 

77,100 

403 

77,100 

Danish 

221 

65,100  . 

221 

65,100 

Dutch 

319 

64,700 

319 

64,700 

Swedish 

135 

33,100 

134 

32,920 

French 

51 

10,275 

151 

10,275 

Belgian 

2 

1,250 

2 

1,250 

American  . . 

2 

800 

2 

800 

Total 

3,177 

825,000 

3,181 

826,800 

Of  the  3,177  vessels  which  arrived  at  this  port  in  1873  there  were 
laden  with — 


Ballast 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

..  1,859 

Bricks 

6 

Cement 

7 

Chalk 

47 

Chicory 

9 

Clav. . 

13 

Coals 

246 

Coals  and  divers 

2 

Cork  wood  . . 

4 

Cork  -wood  and  salt 

31 

Fruits 

4 

General  cargoes 

3S7 

Grease  for  carriages 

2 

Guano 

6 

Herrings  . . 

•  •  • 

85 

Iron. . 

•  ’ 

37 

Iron  and  coal 

1 

Iron  and  divers 

5 

Machinery  .. 

2 

Miscellaneous 

176 

Petroleum  .. 

35 

Rails 

i  • 

43 

Resin 

9 

Salt  •  •  •  • 

107 

Salt  and  diver* 

6 

Slates 

2 

Stones 

22 

Tar  . . 

1 

Tiles 

16 

Tobacco 

1 

Wine 

6 

Total 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3,177 
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The  vessels  which  left  the  port  carried — 


Ballast 

Barley 

Bones 

Flax 

Flax  and  hemp 
Flax  and  wood 
Flax  and  divers 
General  cargoes 
Grain 
Hemp 

Hemp  and  wood 
Hemp  and  divers  . . 
Hemp  seed  . . 
Linseed 

Linseed  and  wood  . . 
Linseed  and  divers  . . 

Oats . 

Oil  cakes 

Bye . 

Wood  of  all  kinds  . . 


Number  of 
vessels. 

7 

57 

6 

148 

50 

22 

28 

307 

186 

80 

26 

33 

4 

99 

24 

17 

80 

19 

190 

1,798 


Total 


..  3,181 


The  total  value  of  import  trade  at  Riga  during  the  year  1873 
amounted  to  19,611,660  r.  as  against  20,153,453  in  1872.  showing  a 
decrease  of  541,793  r.  ° 

The  value  of  imports  from  different  countries  was  as  follows  : _ 


Great  Britain  . . 
Germany 
Portugal 
France  . . 
Belgium 
Norway 
North  America 
Spain  . . 
Holland 
Sweden . . 

Italy 
Denmark 
Austria  . . 


Eoubles. 

9,572,474 

4,714,606 

890,360 

885,242 

853,715 

725,560 

533,087 

471,531 

428,512 

179,736 

179,335 

110,163 

67,331 


Total 


..  19,611,660 


The  total  value  of  export  trade  at  Riga  during  the  year  1873 
amounted  to  41,301,975  r.  as  against  26,999,173  r.  in  1872,  showing  an 
increase  of  14,302,802  r.  6 

Ihe  value  of  exports  to  different  countries  was  as  follows: _ 


Olreat  Britain 

Germany 

Belgium 

France 

Holland 

N  orway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Portugal 

Total  . . 


Roubles. 
..  19,353,258 

5,628,222 
4,594,147 
4,240,044 
3,511,975 
2,199,987 
611,463 
592,237 
570,642 


..  41,301,975 
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The  following-  table  will  show  the  respective  proportion  of  the 
exports  of  flax,  hemp,  and  seed  in  the  years  1872  and  1873 : — 


A rticlcs. 

Weight 

01- 

Measure 

1872. 

1873. 

.  Increase 
1873. 

Decrease 

1873. 

Flax 

Hemp 

Hemp  seed  . . 
Crushing  seed 

Sowing  seed 

Tons  . . 

•  * 

Quarters 

yy 

Barrels 

26.280 

22,320 

34,788 

256,866 

185,429 

38,932 

21,154 

22,259 

179,290 

150,936 

12,652 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1,166 

12,529 

77,576 

34,493 

The  value  of  wood  of  all  kinds  exported  from  Riga  in  1873  is 
estimated  at  9,944,137  r.  against  5,847,475  r.  in  1872,  showing  an 
increase  of  4,096,722  r.  in  value. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  exported  from  Riga  in  1873  amounted  to 
687  tons  against  1,220  tons  in  1872,  showing  a  decrease  of  533  tons. 

Corin’. 

The  average  market  price  of  rye  during  the  year  3873  was 
1/.  8.5.  9 d.,  of  barley  11.  Is.  11  d.,  of  oats  16.5.  4 cl.  per  imperial  quarter. 

The  exportation  of  corn  and  grain  from  Riga  in  1873  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Years. 

Measure. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Buckwheat 

grits. 

In  1872 

1873 

Quarters 

6,850 

15,545 

75,880 

395,320 

30,500 

114,512 

169,320 

653,966 

4,575 

85,578 

Increase  . . 

Quarters 

8,695 

319,440 

84,012 

484,646 

81,003 

Salt  and  Herrings. 

The  total  amount  of  salt  and  herrings  imported  into  Riga  during 
the  year  1873  was  as  follows  : — 

39,340  tons  of  salt  and  66,132  barrels  of  herrings  against  39,616 
tons  of  salt  and  144,165  barrels  of  herrings  in  1872. 

Shipping. 

The  average  rates  of  freight  to  Great  Britain  were  as  follows: — 


Flax  or  hemp  . . 

•  • 

£ 

9 

•  •  —t 

,V. 

0 

d. 

0 

per  ton. 

Oats 

•  • 

..  0 

2 

6 

„  quarter, 

Crushing  linseed 

•  m 

..  0 

3 

6 

my  yy 

Sowing  „ 

•  • 

0 

4 

6 

„  barrel. 

Exchanges. 

The  average  rate  of  exchange  in  1873  was  2s.  8-W.  to  the  rouble. 
The  average  monthly  rate  was  as  follows  : — 

[158]  •  T 
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J  anuary . . 
February 
March  . . 
April 
May  . . 
J  une 
July 

August  . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


s.  ci. 
2  8} 

2 

2  8  i 

2 

2  8^ 
2  8i 
2  8^W 
2  .8»- 
2  8| 

2  m 

2  8g 
2  8f 


The  average  market  prices  of  articles  of  import  during  the  year 
1S73  were  as  follows: — 


Articles. 

Weight  or 
Measure. 

Average 

Market  Price 
in  Currency. 

E. 

c. 

Ale 

,  , 

Bottle 

0 

95 

Almonds 

36  jbs.  . . 

11 

15 

Alum  . . 

?? 

1 

50 

Argol  . . 

V 

11 

95 

Asphalt 

D  •  * 

1 

10 

Bayleaves 

•  • 

5 

00 

Brandy  (French) 

8i  gallons 

47 

50 

Bricks  . . 

1,000  pieces  . . 

16 

00 

Brimstone 

36  lbs. 

1 

75 

Cacao  nuts 

yy  •  * 

9 

25 

Cement 

Barrel 

4 

60 

Chalk  . . 

360  lbs. 

3 

50 

Chicory 

•  <• 

36  lbs. 

2 

60 

Clay 

1,000  pieces  . . 

42 

50 

Cloverseed 

36  lbs. 

5 

75 

Oochinelle 

1  lb . 

1 

10 

Coffee  . . 

36  ibs. 

11 

98 

Cork  wood 

•  * 

1 

00 

Cotton  . . 

)>  *  * 

11 

50 

Currants 

yy  •  • 

3 

05 

yDyewood 

360  lbs. 

19 

75 

Ginger . . 

36  lbs. 

9 

00 

Grease  for  carriages 

2 

45 

Herrings 

12  barrels 

159 

00 

Hops  . . 

36  lbs. 

19 

05 

Indigo  . . 

yy  •  • 

111 

00 

Iron 

360  lbs, 

19 

25 

Iron  (cast) 

))  •  • 

4 

75 

Lead  . . 

??  •  • 

28 

50 

Ochre  . . 

36  lbs. 

0 

70 

Olive  oil 

1)  •  • 

8 

65 

Orange  peel 

D  •  • 

4 

80 

Palm  oil 

J)  •  • 

6 

50 

Petroleum 

y  • 

yy  •  * 

3 

25 

Pearled  barley 

e  • 

»  •  • 

2 

90 

Piment. . 

>>  •  • 

4 

75 

Plums  (dried) . . 

yy  •  • 

6 

00 

Porter  . . 

Hogshead 

97 

50 

Pepper . . 

36  lbs. 

10 

00 

Provence  oil  .. 

yy  •  • 

12 

35 

Baisin  . . 

yy  •  • 

15 

00 

Besin  . . 

yy  •  • 

1 

55 

Bed  ochre  . . 

yy  •  • 

1 

05 
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Articles. 

Weight  or 
Measure. 

Average 

Market  Price 
in  Currency. 

Rice 

36  lbs. 

Ft.  c. 

3  40 

Hum  . . 

3|  gallons  . . 

45  50 

Shellac.. 

36  lbs. 

25  00 

Sirop  of  cherries 

2t7,-  gallons  . . 

4  90 

Sirop  . , 

36  lbs. 

3  50 

Steam  coal 

Ton  . . 

10  95 

Steam  coal  tar. . 

Barrel 

4  25 

Steel  . . 

360  lbs. 

65  00 

Sugar  . 

36  lbs. 

6  90 

Sulpli  of  Soda  . . 

yy  *  • 

1  60 

Tea . 

1  lb. 

1  75 

Tiles 

1,000  pieces  . . 

20  00 

Tin 

360  lbs. 

2  45 

Tobacco  in  leaves 

36  lbs. 

24  00 

Vitriol . . 

4  50 

White  lead 

4  30 

White  zinc 

yy  •  • 

4  60 

Wine,  French  . . 

Hogshead 

191  50 

„  Spanish 

yy  •  • 

225  00 

„  Bhine  . . 

•  • 

150  00 

„  Champagne 

Wool  . . 

Bottle 

2  95 

36  lbs. 

21  75 

The  average  market  prices  of  articles  of  export  during  the  year 
1875  were  as  follows  : — 


T 
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Articles. 

W eight  or 
Measure. 

Average 

Market  Price 
in  Currency. 

1 

E.  c. 

Barley  . .  « , 

3,612  lbs.  .. 

93  10 

Bed  feathers  . . 

360  lbs. 

145  00 

Bones  . . 

33 

5  10 

Boats’  masts  . . 

Piece  . . 

8  00 

Bowsprits 

D  •  •  •  • 

75  00 

Butter  . . 

360  lbs. 

107  50 

Candles. . 

33  •  • 

75  65 

Cow  hair 

36  lbs. 

4  00 

Deals  . . 

6  feet . . 

0  22 

Downs  . . 

360  lbs. 

300  00 

Flemish  linen  . . 

Piece  . . 

12  50 

Flax,  1  sort 

360  lbs. 

47  75 

„  2  ,, 

35  •  • 

39  00 

„  3  „ 

33 

33  50 

4 

33  33  •  •  •  •  •  * 

33  •  • 

26  50 

Flax  yarn 

35  *  * 

212  50 

Hemp,  1  sort  . . 

33  •  • 

38  25 

,,  2  ,,  .  .  .  .  .  . 

33 

37  25 

„  3  „ 

35 

36  25 

4 

**  )>  ♦  •  •  • 

33  •  • 

26  80 

Hemp  oil 

33  •  • 

46  50 

Hemp  seed 

36  lbs. 

1  03 

Hemp  yarn 

360  lbs. 

31  50 

Hops  . . 

33  •  • 

125  00 

Horsehair 

36  lbs. 

11  00 

Horae  tails 

33  •  • 

17  50 

Lard 

360  lbs. 

58  00 

Lath  wood 

Fathom 

28  50 

Linseed,  crushing 

Barrel 

7  95 

„  sowing 

33  •  • 

8  60 

Linseed  oil 

360  lbs. 

43  50 

Masts  . . 

Piece  . . 

127  50 

Mats 

1,000  pieces  . . 

133  75 

Oats 

3,612  lbs.  . . 

70  50 

Oil  cake 

Ton  . . 

48  50 

Planks  . . 

6  feet. . 

0  41 

Pipe  staves 

60  pieces 

73  15 

Pork 

360  lbs. 

52  50 

Quills  . . 

36  „ 

10  00 

Eags 

360  „ 

15  00 

Eavenduck 

Piece  . . 

10  00 

Eope 

360  lbs. 

52  50 

Eye . 

3,612  lbs.  .. 

83  50 

Sail  cloth 

Piece  . . 

13  50 

Skins  . . 

90  lbs. 

43  70 

Spirits  of  wine. . 

27-jV  gallons. . 

11  00 

Soap 

360  lbs. 

40  00 

Sleepers 

Piece  . . 

1  20 

Spars  . . 

33  •  • 

36  50 

Tallow  . . 

360  lbs. 

55  00 

Tobacco  in  leaf 

33  •  • 

28  50 

Timber . . 

6  feet , . 

0  95 

Vat  wood 

Piece . . 

10  00 

V at  staves  . . 

60  pieces 

22  00 

Wainscot  logs . . 

Piece  . . 

24  15 

Wool  .. 

360  lbs. 

100  00 
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General  Observations. 

The  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Riga  with  Great  Britain 
during  the  year  1873,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  tables,  is  highly  satis- 
factory.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tonnage  of  British  vessels  amounts  to 
one-third  of  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  Riga  in  that  year, 
coasting  trade  included,  while  the  value  of  import  from  Great  Britain 
amounts  to  46' 75  per  cent.,  and  the  value  of  exports  to  Great  Britain 
to  48*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  import  and  export  trade  of  the  place. 

The  difficulties  with  which  shipmasters  have  to  contend  here  in  the 
shape  of  illegal  charges  still  continue.  Among  other  things,  ship¬ 
masters  have  great  reason  to  complain  that  they  are  compelled  to  place 
their  ships’  papers  in  the  hands  of  merchants  who  load  their  vessels, 
and  the  more  especially  that  they  possess,  under  treaty  and  under 
Russian  law,  full  right  to  do  the  business  of  their  vessels  in  person,  or 
through  any  agents  they  may  choose  to  appoint.  One  of  the  most 
crying  abuses  practised  here  is  that  a  merchant  will  retain  a  ship’s 
papers,  with  her  clearance  endorsed  upon  them  by  the  port  authorities, 
until  the  master  has  signed  bills  of  lading  in  accordance  with  his,  the 
merchant’s,  requirements.  Shipmasters  continually  declare  to  me  that 
they  are  called  upon  to  sign  bills  of  lading  which  they  know  to  be 
false,  and  that  they  only  comply  with  the  demand  knowing  that  the 
consequence  of  refusal  will  be  the  detention  of  their  vessels  for  an 
unlimited  period. 

These  matters  require  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Russian  Government, 
for  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  this 
port. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  British  and  foreign  trade  at  the 
outports  of  Windau,  Libau,  and  Pernau  during  the  year  1873  : — 

Wind  ait. 

Entered. 


Nationality. 

Number  of 
vessels, 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
crew. 

Value  of 
cargoes. 

British 

56 

15,915 

560 

Roubles. 

50 

German 

89 

16,890 

630 

10,817 

Bussian 

62 

12,167 

558 

34,040 

Danish 

57 

8,528 

290 

1,193 

Dutch 

31 

5,657 

186 

2,427 

Norwegian  .. 

25 

5,625 

196 

34,535 

French 

3 

515 

29 

3,800 

Swedish 

2 

204 

16 

5,000 

Total  . . 

325 

65,501 

2,465 

91,862 

27S 
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Cleared. 


Nationality. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
crew. 

Value  of 

cargoes. 

British 

German  . . 

*  Russian  . . 

Danish 

Dutch 

N  orwegian 

French 

Swedish  . . 

Total . 

56 

88 

64 

58 

31 

23 

2 

2 

15,815 
16,855 
12,355 
8,618 
6,061 
5,S90  ' 
408 

204 

560 

622 

575 

295 

186 

188 

20 

16 

Roubles. 

108,040 

353^188 

191,212 

533,580 

126,751 

85,148 

2,855 

2,686 

314 

65,706 

2,462 

1,403,460 

Libau. 

Entered. 


Nationality. 

Number  of 
vessels 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
cargoes. 

British. . 

Russian 

Danish. . 

German 

Norwegian 

Dutch 

Swedish 

French.. 

Total  . 

19 

171 

145 

118 

69 

13 

5 

1 

7,116 

29,084 

18,850 

18,020 

8,170 

1,670 

1,450 

160 

Roubles. 

478,435 

470,994 

33,756 

115,915 

269,380 

19,393 

541 

84,520 

1,402,604 

Cleared. 


Nationality. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
cargoes. 

British.. 

Russian 

Danish.. 

German 

Norwegian 

Dutch  . . 

Swedish 

French.. 

20 

160 

144  ' 

116 

70 

12 

5 

1 

7,220 

27,830 

17,690 

17,300 

8,430 

1,320 

1,450 

160 

Roubles. 

217,069 

769,823 

1,456,045 

1,669,839 

609,220 

167,600 

160,120 

18,000 

Total  . 

528 

81,400 

5,067,716 
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Peexau. 

Entered. 


1 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
crew. 

Value  of 
cargoes. 

British 

60 

13,399 

520 

Roubles. 

76,650 

German 

69 

10,777 

443 

88,875 

Banish 

47 

5,437 

285 

18,415 

Norwegian.. 

37 

4,516 

235 

52,989 

Russian 

21 

3,632 

144 

33,466 

Dutch 

5 

287 

29 

16,816 

Swedish 

1 

106 

5 

•  • 

Total  . . 

240 

38,154 

1,661 

287,217 

Cleared. 


Nationality. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
crew. 

Value  of 
cargoes. 

British 

60- 

13,399 

520 

Roubles. 

3.242,116 

German  . . 

69 

10,777 

443 

1,754,847 

Danish 

47 

5,437 

285 

689,984 

N  orwegian 

87 

4,516 

235 

645,172 

Russian  . . 

21 

3,632 

144 

572,786 

Dutch 

5 

287 

29 

]  01,11 2 

Swedish  . . 

1 

106 

5 

300 

Totnl  •  •  •  • 

240 

38,154 

1,661 

7,006,317 

Iviga,  October  13,  1874 
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BILBAO. 

Commercial  Report  on  the  Consular  District  of  Biscaij,  Guipuzeoa, 
and  Old  Castile ,  during  the  Year  1873. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

.  Under  this  head  the  year  1873  will  long  be  remembered  as  most 
lemai  kable  m  the  commercial  annais  of  this  port,  on  account  of  the 
unprecedented  movement  m  connexion  with  the  iron  ore  trade,  both  of 
,,  and  foreign  shipping  during  the  first  eight  months,  and  its 
sudden  and  complete  collapse  at  the  end  of  that  period,  in  consequence 
ot  the  Carlist  insurrection.  JNo  returns  have  been  available  from  any 
sources  to  form  the  usual  statement  concerning  foreign  navigation'; 

refoi-dto  ^IDg  ^  Sb°WS  tllS  P°sition  of  British  shipping  above 


1872  . 

1873  (1st  January  to  30th  August) 


Entered. 

!  Ships. 

Tonnage. 

639 

565 

180,371 

148,390 

Cleared. 


Ships.  Tonnage. 


618 

585 


173,318 

152,402 


.  The  continuance  of  the  civil  war  in  this  consular  district  renders  it 
impracticable  to  obtain  returns  and  statistics  upon  which  to  base  a 
commercial  report  for  the  past  year,  but  the  following  account  of  some 
of  the  principal  events  of  the  blockade  and  siege  of  Bilbao  so  far  as 
they  anected  trade  and  navigation  may  perhaps  be  useful. 

BLOCKADE  AND  SlEGE  OP  BlLBAO. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  J uly  the  Carlists  in  considerable  numbers 
appioached  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bilbao  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  On  the  24th  they  cut  the  bridge  of  Burcena  on  the  left  and 
and  the  bridge  of  Luchana  on  the  right  bank,  thus  intercepting  com- 
muni  cation  by  land  between  Bilbao  and  Portugalete.  1 

a-  S?  limitfd  **<*?.  at,  Ae  disposal  of  the  Government  in  the 
d  shict  were  gradually  retired  and  concentrated  in  Bilbao,  and,  with 

+1  o/„Ui' “  r  V  f  ast  0'jtl'V".,S  detachment  of  troops  from  Durango,  on 
the  3°th  of  July  complete  land  blockade  was  established  bv  the  Car- 
sts.  1 01  tugalete  u  as  fortified  and  garrisoned  with  about  1 ,000  troops ; 
Desierto  and  Luchana  (right  bank)  were  also  defended  bv  small  forces 
but  with  the  exception  of  those  places  the  Carlists  already  occupied 
both  sides  of  the  river  below  Olaveaga.  It  was  not,  however,  till  about 
ofeth^^Week  111  ^l'2ust  that  they  seriously  menaced  the  passage 

On  the  11th  they  cut  the  submarine  cable  near  the  bridge  of 
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Luchana,  and  in  reply  to  my  remonstrances  on  the  ground  of  the 
cable  being  the  property  of  an  English  company,  refused  to  permit 
its  restoration,  excepting  upon  condition  of  no  messages  being 
passed  for  the  Spanish  Government,  an  alternative  the  company  of 
course  could  not  accept,  and  from  that  day  telegraphic  communication 
was  suspended.  Constant  bring  took  place  at  this  time  between  the 
C  artists  on  the  left  bank  and  the  Republican  Volunteers  at  Olaveaga. 

About  the  13th  these  hostilities  had  become  so  serious  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable. to  move  H.M’s.  gunboat  “Zephyr,”  Lieutenant  and 
Commander  Hamilton  (arrived  30th  July),  from  her  anchorage  at 
Olaveaga  to  a  point  between  Luchana  and  Portugalete.  Upwards  of 
00  British  vessels  were  then  in  port  and  some  continued  to  arrive, 
but  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  cargoes.  Indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  great  danger  to  which  our  crews  were  exposed  from 
indiscriminate  tiring  between  the  contending  forces,  the  Carlists  fre¬ 
quently  fired  both  upon  the  English  and  French  flags ;  these  outrages 
formed  the  subject  of  my  repeated  remonstrances  to  the  Cariist 
Chiefs.  Measures  were  taken  by  the  Consulate,  and  recommendations 
given  to  shipmasters  with  a  view  to  protect  the  lives  of  English  crews, 
and  fortunately  no  casualties  occurred  amongst  them,  but  a  French 
merchant  seaman  was  killed. 


About  the  18th  the  firing  along  the  margin  of  the  river  and  between 
the  advanced  posts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  was  so  incessant  that 
business  operations  in  connection  with  shipping  become  almost  im¬ 
practicable,  and  the  risk  to  life  was  so  imminent  that  I  strongly  uro-ed 
all  British  shipmasters  to  leave  the  port. 

H  M’s.  Despatch  boat  “  Lively,”  Commander  Wilkinson,  arrived  on 
the  21st,  and  valuable  aid  was  rendered  by  the  Commanders  of  both 
Her  Majesty’s  ships  in  obtaining  pilots  and  ballast  for  our  merchant 
vessels,  and  in  assisting  them  to  clear  out,  At  my  instance  the  head 
pilot  was  instructed  by  the  authorities  to  warn  all  foreign  vessels  from 
entering  port,  and  on  the  23rd  the  Consulate  reported  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  earnestly  recommending  shipowners  to  abstain  from  send¬ 
ing  vessels  to  Bilbao. 

Irom  the  21st  to  the  28th  there  was  a  temporary  abatement  of 
hostilities,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  General  Sanchez  Bregua 
with  8,000  troops,  and  the  retirement  of  the  Carlists  from  the  margin 
of  the  river;  during  this  interval,  renewed  exertions  were  made  by  the 
Commanders  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  and  myself  to  get  British  vessels 
away,  which  were  so  far  successful,  that,  by  the  end  of  the  month  of 
August,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  small  ships,  all  had  sailed, 
some  with  part  cargoes  and  the  remainder  in  ballast. 

The  27th,  the  authorities  issued  an  order  requiring  merchant  vessels 
to  anchor  at  Portugalete  or  come  up  to  Bilbao  town,  a  step  which 
practically  put  an  end  to  further  entrances. 

On  the  departure  of  General  Sanchez  Bregua,  the  18th,  the  Carlists 
immediately  resumed  their  previous  positions,  thus  again  closing  all 
land  communication  between  Bilbao  and  Portugalete,  and  rendering- 
traffic  by  water  almost  impracticable  on  account  of  continual  rifle 
firing  from  the  heights  commanding  the  Nervion.  In  the  early  part  of 
September  another  order  was  issued  by  the  authories  prohibiting  mer¬ 
chant  ships  to  come  beyond  Portugalete ;  the  few  that  then  remained 
cleared  out,  and  from  that  time  commerce  was  entirely  stopped.  In 
the  whole  extension  of  the  river,  from  Bilbao  to  Portugalete,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  ST  English  miles,  previously  crowded  with  shipping,  only  very 
small  steamers  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Spanish  Government  for 
conveying  the  mails  and  bringing  provisions  from  Santander,  and  a  few 
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gunboats  were  to  be  seen ;  upon  these  the  C artists  kept  up  a  furious 
fusillade  as  they  passed  to  aud  fro,  rendering  their  transit  extremely 
hazardous.  Her  Majesty’s  ships  were  stationed  between  Luchana  and 
Portugalete  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December, 
for  the  protection  of  British  interests. 

The  “  Lively  ”  left  on  the  26th  of  the  latter  month,  and  the  “  Ariel,” 
which  had  replaced  the  “  Zephyr  ”  in  the  month  of  November,  remained 
till  the  7  th  of  January,  when  the  siege  of  Portugalete  and  the  threatened 
interception  of  the  river  below  Desierto  appeared  to  render  it  expedient 
for  her  to  leave  the  port.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  stay 
ot  Her  Majesty’s  ships  in  Bilbao  river  instances  frequently  occurred  of 
their  boats  being  fired  upon  by  the  Carlists,  and  on  one  occasion  a 
seaman  of  the  “  Lively  ”  was  seriously  wounded  ;  my  repeated  protests 
and  a  severe  punishment  inflicted  upon  one  of  the  offenders  failed  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  outrages  until  1  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
Carlist  Chief  commanding  the  district  the  issue  of  a  general  order,  for¬ 
bidding  upon  penalty  of  death  firing  upon  any  flag  excepting  the 
Spanish.  Her  Majesty’s  ships  were  also  on  more  than  one  occasion 
exposed  to  much  risk  and  inconvenience  through  the  Spanish  gunboats 
firing  across  them  upon  the  Carlists.  The  avoidance  of  serious  com¬ 
plication  under  these  circumstances,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to 
the  patience,  tact,  and  moderation  shown  by  the  Commanders  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ships.  The  cordial  co-operation  of  those  officers  with  the 
Consulate  was  also  of  the  greatest  service,  and  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  the  Carlists  formally  besieged  Portugalete; 
the  13th,  the  detachment  of  troops  at  the  bridge  ofLuchana  surrendered  ; 
Portugalete  capulated  the  21st,  and  on  the  22nd  the  small  garrison  at 
Desierto. 

The  bombardment  of  Bilbao,  commenced  the  21st  of  February,  and 
continued  till  the  2nd  of  May,  on  which  day  the  siege  was  raised  by' 
the  arrival  of  Generals  Serrano  and  Concha  with  the  army  of  the  North. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  memoranda  that  Bilbao  sustained  a 
partial  blockade  of  five  months,  the  river  being  the  only  outlet  of 
communication,  complete  blockade  for  four  months,  and  was  bombarded 
during  seventy-two  days  of  the  latter  period.  Commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion  therefore  were  suspended  during  nine  months.  The  ruinous 
effects  of  such  a  prolonged  paralyzation  of  trade,  and  the  fact  of  many 
mercantile  houses  having  transferred  their  business  to  Santander,  can 
easily  be  conceived,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  upon  these 
grounds  alone,  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  Bilbao  can  recover  the 
terrible  blow  her  commerce  has  received. 

The  damage  to  property  in  the  town  by  the  bombardment  is 
estimated  at  nearly  half  a  million  sterling  ;  along  the  river,  quay  walls 
were  thrown  down,  landing  stages  broken  up  and  burnt,  and  much  pro¬ 
perty  destroyed.  A  large  number  of  lighters  employed  by  the  Carlists 
for  bridges,  and  in  blocking  the  river  at  Zorroza,  together  with  other 
material  used  in  the  interception,  were  carried  away  by  the  floods  and 
sunk,  causing  obstructions  to  navigation,  the  removal  of  which  will 
require  considerable  outlay. 

Eegarding  British  interests,  other  than  those  connected  with 
shipping,  great  prejudice  has  been  occasioned  by  the  interruption  to 
the  English  companies  engaged  in  the  construction  of  mineral  lines 
and  mining  operations,  of  these  there  are  no  less  than  five, — the 
Galdames,  Luchana,  Orconera,  Cantabrian,  and  Landore  Siemens,  re¬ 
presenting  in  the  aggregate  very  large  capital:  and  whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  prospects  of  these  associations,  there  is  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  siege  of  Bilbao  has  seriously  interfered  with  their  plans. 
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Nothing,  however,  could  show  more  strikingly  the  injury  inflicted  bv  the 
Carlist  insurrection  on  British  trade  and  navigation  at  this  port  than 
the  fact  that  whilst  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  1873,  585 
British  ships  of  152,585  tons  register  cleared  with  cargoes,  only  31 
British  ships  of  10,505  tons  have  cleared  during  the  nine  months  of  the 
present  year  ended  at  the  date  of  this  report. 

There  appears  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  change  in  this 
lamentable  state  of  affairs. 

The  Carlists  retain  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Biscay, 
with  the  exception  of  the  town  and  port  of  Bilbao;  and  although 
the  river  at  present  is  perfectly  free,  Bilbao  is  blockaded  by  land  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  now  more  than  a  year. 

Two  of  the  English  companies  are  continuing  the  construction  of 
their  railways.  But  even  should  these  companies  succeed,  through  the 
goodwill  of*  the  Carlists,  in  completing  their  lines,  which  is  by  no 
means  certain,  there  would  appear  to  be  small  chance  of  their  being 
able  to  commence  exporting  mineral  so  long  as  the  Carlists  continue  to 
hold  the  mining  districts.  Independently  of  the  duty  of  4  reals  per 
ton  imposed  by  the  Government  and  2  reals  per  ton  by  the  Munici¬ 
pality  of  Bilbao  on  the  shipment  of  iron  ore,  and  a  further  Govern¬ 
ment  tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  ore  raised — charges  apparently  too 
heavy  to  permit  of  profitable  exportation, — it  is  stated,  and  is  probable, 
that  the  Carlists  would  themselves  levy  considerable  contributions  on 
thy  extraction  and  shipment  of  this  material.  The  revival  of  the 
mineral  trade,  therefore,  must  be  considered  to  he  dependent  upon  the 
suppression  of  the  Carlist  insurrection. 


Bilbao,  September  30,  1874. 
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CHEISTIA.NI  A. 

Report  by  Consul-General  Sir  John  Rice  Crowe  on  the  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce  of  Norway  for  the  Year  ending  31st  December ,  1873. 

As  the  official  returns  are  not  completed,  I  am  compelled  to  restrict 
this  report  simply  to  a  brief  general  review  of  the  trade  of  the  country, 
reserving  the  special  details  tor  a  supplementary  report,  to  be  sent  in 
as  soon  as  the  requisite  materials  are  furnished. 

I  may  premise  that,  if  the  year  1872  was  considered  one  of  unusual 
prosperity  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that  of  1873  must  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  on  record. 

The  commercial  operations  of  the  year  at  its  very  commencement 
assumed  larger  dimensions  than  the  most  sanguine  anticipated,  and  as 
the  season  advanced  evidence  was  not  wanting  to  prove  that  the 
opinions  then  formed  were  likely  to  be  fully  realized. 

The  lowr  rate  of  interest  and  abundance  of  money  throughout  the 
country  for  all  legitimate  purposes,  combined  as  this  was  with  the 
absence  of  anything  like  a  money  crisis  abroad  to  disturb  the  regular 
commerce  of  the  country,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  favourable  results  so  generally  anticipated. 

Shipping. 

The  shipping  interest,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  industrial  pur¬ 
suits,  largely  contributed  to  this  prosperity. 

The  commercial  marine,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
consisted  of  7,189  ships,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,120,450  tons,  increased 
by  the  end  of  the  year  to  7,417  ships,  amounting  to  1,245,293  tons, 
exclusive  of  coasting  craft,  manned  by  56,147  men. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  enhanced  price 
of  iron  and  coals  placed  sailing  ships  in  a  more  favourable  position 
than  they  had  for  many  years  held,  inasmuch  as  it  enabled  them  to 
compete  more  successfully  with  steam  ships  than  they  had  of  late 
years  been  able  to  do. 

Freights  were  likewise  unusually  high,  and  although  wages  as  well  as 
materials  generally  increased  in  price,  yet  the  gain  to  the  shipowners 
exceeded,  that  of  preceding  years,  which  in  a  great  measure  accounts 
for  the  increase  of  the  commercial  marine  during  the  year;  by  the 
purchase  of  foreign  ships,  and  by  active  industry  displayed  in  their 
own  building  yards,  which  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  year  1873  shows  an  increase  of  25S  ships,  viz., — 
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Number. 

Tons. 

Sailing  ships 

243 

117,521 

Iron  steamers 

9 

5,080 

Wooden  steamers  .. 

6 

2,292 

Total  . . 

253 

124,893 

289  ships,  including  10  steamers,  amounting  to  115,902  tons,  were 
purchased  abroad;  110  sailing  ships  and '9  steamers,  together  42,152 
tons,  were  lost  during  the  year ;  and  8  ships,  of  an  aggregate  of  2,905 
tons,  were  sold. 

On  referring  to  the  reports  for  the  last  twelve  years  it  will  be 
found  that  the  commercial  marine  of  Norway  has  doubled  itself  during 
that  period. 

On  the  31st  December  last  there  were  196  ships  on  the  stocks  in 
course  of  construction,  amounting  to  75,724  tons. 

The  direct  and  indirect  intercourse  with  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  year  gave  employment  to  no  less  than  6,406  Norwegian 
ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,729,609,  viz., — 


Ships. 

Tons. 

With  cargoes 

•  • 

6,217 

1,674,458 

In  ballast . . 

•  • 

189 

55,151 

Total 

•  • 

6,406 

1,729,609 

The  direct  and  indirect  trade  with  the  dominion  of  Canada  gave 
employment  to  427  Norwegian  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  246, S02. 

The  indirect  trade  with  the  United  States  in  Norwegian  vessels 
gave  employment  to  no  less  than  996  ships,  of  an  aggregate  of  427,762 
tons,  being  340  ships,  with  78,169  tons,  more  than  the  preceding  year 
of  1872,  and  744  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  334,056,  more  than  in  the 
year  1S70. 

Table  I. — Total  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Norwegian  and  Foreign 
Vessels,  including  their  repeated  voyages,  that  cleared  with 
cargoes  and  ballast  from  and  to  Norway  from  foreign  countries 
during  the  Year  1873. 


Arrivals. 


Nationality. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tons. 

N  umber. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Norwegian  . 

2.846 

414,344 

4.809 

912,002 

7,655 

1,326,346 

Swedish . 

660 

52,531 

396 

35,538 

1,056 

88,069 

Danish  . 

839 

35,538 

379 

25,143 

1,218 

60,681 

British  . 

373 

204,760 

315 

53,417 

688 

258,177 

Russian  and  Finnish  . 

501 

21,634 

116 

2,524 

617 

24,158 

German . 

264 

24,637 

1,037 

77,693 

1,301 

102,334 

Dutch  . 

109 

15,057 

463 

51,765 

572 

66,824 

Belgian . 

•  •• 

... 

39 

2,543 

39 

2,543 

French  . 

74 

8,421 

266 

32,846 

3t0 

41,267 

Spanish . 

17 

3, 53G 

6 

1,745 

23 

5,381 

United  States  . 

••• 

3 

1,955 

3 

1,955 
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Departures. 


Nationality. 

In  Cargo. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Norwegian  . 

Swedish  . 

Danish . 

British . 

Russian  and  Finnish 

German  . 

Dutch . 

Belgian . 

French . 

Spanish  . 

United  States . 

6,871 

1,124 

1,127 

683 

857 

1,288 

569 

37 

338 

22 

3 

1,568,394 

62,172 

85,640 

256,480 

17,335 

97,120 

67,106 

2,270 

41,071 

6,031 

1,955 

502 

198 

73 

5 

240 

28 

3  / 

1 

... 

170,545 

8,841 

3,030 

985 

6,390 

6,867 

417 

210 

7,373 

1,322 

1,200 

688 

597 

1,316 

572 

37 

339 

22 

3 

1,738,939 

71,013 

88,670 

277,465 

23,725 

103,987 

67,522 

2,270 

41,281 

6,031 

1,955 

Table  II.— "Return  of  British  Shipping,  showing  the  Total  dumber 
and  Tonnage  and  the  Ports  in  Norway  at  which  they  entered  and 
cleared  dnring  the  Year  1873. 


Ports. 


Christiania 

Bergen  . 

Christiansand 

Drammen . 

Farsund  . 

Frederikstad 

Hammerfest 

Haugesund 

Krageroe  . 

Mandal  . 

Sarpsborg . 

Stavanger 

Throndkjem 

Brevig  . 

Tonsberg  and  Laurvig 

Moss  . 

Vorsgrund . 

Yefsen  . 


Total 


Number 
of  Ships 
in 

Cargo. 

Number 
of  Ships 
in 

Ballast. 

Total 
Number 
of  Ships. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Tons  in 
Cargo. 

Tons  in 
Ballast. 

Tons  in 
Cargo. 

Tons  in 
Ballast. 

•  •• 

112 

54 

166 

55,488 

9,104 

64,008 

27 

1 

28 

12,663 

12,663 

... 

177 

26 

203 

115,162 

2,043 

117,205 

... 

1 

28 

29 

54 

4,573 

4,991 

... 

••• 

38 

38 

... 

1,891 

1,891 

... 

6 

6 

... 

1,456 

1,456 

... 

1 

1 

2 

830 

324 

32 1 

850 

8 

26 

34 

3,784 

5,202 

8,986 

... 

28 

28 

... 

5,615 

5,123 

... 

2 

2 

... 

502 

502 

... 

3 

3 

... 

327 

327 

1 

18 

19 

155 

1,336 

1,336 

155 

37 

3 

40 

14,904 

1,600 

16,504 

... 

... 

35 

35 

... 

9,071 

9,071 

... 

25 

25 

... 

3,750 

3,750 

7 

... 

7 

771 

771 

... 

... 

13 

13 

... 

3,623 

3,623 

... 

2 

8 

10 

949 

3,000 

3,949 

... 

... 

373 

315 

688 

204,760 

53,417 

256,480 

985 

The  comparatively  rapid  expansion  of  the  commercial  marine  of  this 
country,  as  might  be  expected,  has  given  rise  to  the  important  question 
how  a  sufficient  number  of  efficient  and  able-bodied  seamen  are  to  be 
maintained  so  as  to.meet  the  growing  demand,  as  a  scarcity  is  already 
beginning  to  be  seriously  felt. 

The  shipowners  are  no  longer  blind  to  the  fact  that  of  late  years, 
since  the  traffic  of  Norwegian  shipping  with  more  distant  climes  lias 
been  opened,  desertion  has  become  an  increasing  evil,  from  which  they 
had  previously  been  comparatively  exempt. 

It  has,  in  fact,  of  late  years  assumed  such  dimensions  as  not  only  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  shipowners,  but  also  that  of  the  State. 

#  The  question  has  in  consequence  been  recently  investigated  by  the 
shipowners,  and  a  proposition  made  that  the  system  of  apprenticeship 
should  be  reintroduced,  making  it  obligatory  on  all  foreign  going  ships 
to  take  a  certain  number  of  apprentices  in  proportion  to°their  tonnage 
with  a  view  to  the  education  of  an  efficient  body  of  able  seamen. 

This  proposition  lias  been  approved  of,  but  not  yet  definitively 
decided  on.  There  is,  however,  no  question  but  that  it  will  ultimately 
be  adopted. 
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The  following  record  shows  the  number  and  progressive  increase  of 
desertions  during  the  last  six  years,  lbG7  to  1872  :  — 


Years. 

Number 

deserted. 

Number 

recovered. 

Number 
not  recovered. 

1867  . 

427 

125 

302 

1868  . 

490 

132 

358 

1869  . 

507 

189 

318 

1870  . 

714 

343 

471 

1871  . 

817 

262 

581 

1872  . 

884 

292 

592 

Ihe  following,  Table  III.,  shows  the  number  of  Norwegian  sailing 
and  steam  ships  that  entered  from  and  cleared  to  foreign  countries 
during  the  year  1873  : — 


Entered. 


From  what  Country. 

In  Cargo. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Croat  Britain  and  Ireland 

Sweden  . 

Denmark  .  if  if 

Russia  and  Finland  ...  ... 

Germany  ...  If 

Holland  .  ;f  fi 

Belgium  .  if 

France  . f 

Portugal  ...  if  if 

Spain  . 

Italy .  if 

Iioumania .  if 

Turkey  . 

United  States  . 

West  Indies . 

Brazils  . 

Ea  Plata  . 

1,664 

573 

1,093 

790 

751 

111 

91 

184 

137 

41 
•  40 

5 

1 

6 

2 

10 

3 

325,040 

20,170 

56,916 

53,369 

99,307 

17,339 

12,324 

31,556 

32,446 

14,126 

12,816 

3,081 

173 

3,290 

260 

1,478 

611 

2,283 

411 

1,625 

122 

1,511 

743 

364 

874 

2 

12 

860,464 

18,942 

87,532 

1,814 

141,088 

144,648 

75,564 

187,855 

331 

3,901 

3,947 

984 

2,918 

912 

2,262 

853 

455 

1,058 

139 

53 

40 

5 

1 

6 

2 

10 

3 

1,185,504 

37,112 

144,448 

54,283 

290,395 

161,989 

87,888 

219,411 

32,777 

18,027 

12,816 

3,081 

173 

3,290 

260 

1,478 

611 

Cleared. 


To  what  Countries. 

In  Cargo. 

In  Ballast. 

Total . 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

4,  oo  4 

863,597 

119 

33,480 

4,673 

897,077 

Dominion  of  Canada 

7 

4,071 

48 

28,221 

'  55 

32j292 

Sweden  . 

1,040 

34,960 

366 

65,085 

1,406 

100,045 

Denmark  . 

2,042 

81,011 

67 

1,449 

2,109 

82,460 

Russia  and  Finland 

543 

30.053 

403 

47,548 

946 

77,601 

Germany  . 

2,023 

202,702 

18 

6,077 

2,041 

208,779 

Holland  . 

•  •  • 

705 

118,545 

705 

118^545 

Belgium  . 

... 

317 

56,905 

... 

... 

317 

56,905 

1-  ranee  . 

•  •• 

864 

165,494 

... 

... 

864 

165,494 

Spain  . 

... 

182 

31,218 

2 

506 

184 

31,724 

Egypt  . 

1 

401 

1 

401 

United  States  . 

16 

18,734 

32 

13,992 

48 

27,726 

Mexico  . 

... 

... 

1 

402 

1 

402 

West  Indies . 

21 

3,751 

... 

21 

3,751 

Brazils  . 

7 

1,548 

... 

7 

1,543 

La  Plata  . 

7 

3,036 

... 

7 

3,036 

China  . 

•> 

638 

... 

•  • . 

638 

Australia  . 

... 

if 

8,758 

... 

... 

if 

8,758 

Commerce. 

Timber. — This  staple  article  of  the  export  of  the  country  has  this 
year  been  in  unusual  demand. 
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The  average  quantity  annually  exported  from  the  year  1862  to  1872 
amounted  to  SSI, 500  tons,  and  in  1873  to  1,250,000  tons. 

Writers  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  complained  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  forests  were  then  being  denuded.  They  little  imagined  that 
the}T  would  continue  to  bear  for  such  a  consecutive  number  of  years  not 
only  the  drain  to  which  they  were  then  exposed,  but  actually  double 
the  annual  cubic  contents  then  complained  of. 

What,  however,  has  contributed  to  make  the  trade  in  this  article,  in 
1873,  so  active  and  remunerative,  is  not  simply  the  high  prices  that 
have  reigned  during  the  period  in  question,  but  the  fact  that  wood  of 
every  dimension  and  of  every  description,  some  of  which  was  formerly 
unsaleable  in  foreign  markets,  not  only  met  with  a  ready  sale,  but 
obtained  remunerative  prices. 

Wood  as  a  rule  has  not  been  one  of  those  articles  subject  to  great 
fluctuation  in  price,  as  during  the  years  from  1862  to  1872  it  rarely 
varied  above  6  to  7  per  cent.,  while  the  average  prices  for  1873  for  the 
better  qualities  exceeded  those  of  previous  years  by  40  per  cent.,  and 
the  simpler  kinds  even  from  80  to  90  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  value  of  wood  goods  exported  in  1871  was  estimated 
at  8,000,000  sp.  dol.  (1,075,000/.  sterling),  and  in  1873  at  16,000,000 
sp.  dol.  (about  3,050,000/.  sterling). 

England  absorbes  the  larger  proportion  of  “  planed  goods,”  staves, 
splitwood,  spars,  and  pit-props  ;  measured  boards  were  chiefly  shipped 
to  Erance  and  Belgium,  battens  to  Scotland,  and  narrow  boards  to 
Germany  and  Denmark. 

Next  to  England  Germany  took  most  of  the  planed  boards ;  no 
insignificant  quantity  was  also  shipped  to  Australia,  and  some  cargoes 
found  their  wa}'  to  La  Plata  and  even  to  China;  balks  were  chiefly 
shipped  to  Holland. 

The  high  prices  obtained  for  the  products  of  the  forest  suddenly 
enriched  many  of  the  landed  proprietors;  several  properties  changed 
hands  at  prices  unheard  of  before,  in  some  instances  exceeding  100  per 
cent,  above  the  value  at  which  they  were  estimated  two  or  three  years 
ago.  As  a  natural  consequence  the  cost  of  labour  and  driving  from  the 
forests  rose  to  some  extent  in  a  similar  ratio,  which,  in  these  districts, 
has  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  tide  of  emigration  which  had  for  a 
series  of  years  been  decidedly  on  the  increase. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  official  returns,  it  is  impossible  either 
to  enumerate  or  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  several  articles  of  export 
or  import;  the  value  of  the  former,  however,  is  more  readily  ascertained, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  at  30,000,000  sp.  dol.  (about  6,500,000/. 
sterling),  exclusive  of  the  timber  and  products  of  the  fisheries,  being 
4,000,000  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  imports  have  been  equally  on  the  increase,  and  judging  from  the 
amount  of  the  duties  collected  during  the  year,  will  have  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  exports  considerably. 

The  duties  levied  in  1872  amounted  to 3,086,570  sp.  dol.  (6S6,000/.), 
and  in  1873  to  3,640,596  sp.  dol.  (801,900/.),  showing  an  increase  of 
554,026  sp.  dol.  (123,118/.),  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  duties 
that  had  come  into  operation  during  the  respective  periods. 

Ot  the  3,640,596  sp.  dol.  the  amount  of  customs  duties  levied  in 
1873,  nearly  one  half,  or  1,463,000  sp.  dol,  fell  on  Christiania. 

In  1854,  when  the  custom  rates  of  duty  were  relatively  nearly 
double  what  they  are  now,  Christiania  only  paid  672,000  sp.  dols., 
showing  the  great  increase  of  trade  that  has  taken  place  during  these 
nineteen  years. 

Among  the  profitable  industrial  pursuits  that  of  late  years  have 
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been  introduced,  may  be  specially  mentioned,  the  establishment  of 
several  extensive  manufactories  for  the  production  of  wood  or  paper 
pulp,  several  thousand  tons  of  which  are  now  annually  exported. 

This  country  possesses  a  great  advantage  where  mechanical  power  is 
necessary  for  industrial  purposes,  in  the  ample  water-power,  which, 
owing  to  its  physical  configuration  and  numerous  mountain  lakes,  is 
everywhere  to  be  found.  With  respect  to  the  paper  pulp,  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  advantageous,  as  the  raw  material  is,  at  the  same  time,  at  hand. 

These  facts,  combined  with  the  favourable  results  of  the  shipping, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  salutary  effect  on  the  money  market. 

The  increase  and  accessibility  of  capital  having  commenced  in  the 
preceding  year  and  continued  during  the  whole  of  1873,  discounts 
ranged  from  3^  to  4dr  per  cent,  instead  of  5  to  6  per  cent.,  which  had 
been  the  regular  figure  in  preceding  years. 

The  bank  circulation  in  1872  increased  from  8,500,000  sp.  dol.  to 
9,600,000  sp.  dol.,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  had  reached  11,600,000 
sp.  dol.,  showing  an  increase  of  2,000,000  sp.  dol. 

The  bullion  in  the  bank  in  1872  was  6,685,000  sp.  dol. ;  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1873,  it  had  reached  8,567,000  sp.  dol. 

In  1866  the  property  tax  levied  in  Christiania  was  on  an  estimated 
capital  of  17,500,000  sp.  dol. ;  it  has  recently  been  assessed  on 
31,500,000  sp.  dol.,  showing  an  increase  in  seven  years  of  80  per  cent. 

The  income  tax  in  1866  was  levied  on  4,000,000  sp.  dol.;  it  is 
assessed  now  on  7,000,000  sp.  dol.  thus  showing  an  increase  of  income 
during  the  seven  years  of  71  per  cent. 

Against  neither  of  these  assessments  has  any  appeal  been  registered, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  no  over-estimate  has  taken  place. 

Other  towns  in  the  country  exhibit  similar  progress  in  prosperity, 
although  not  in  such  a  degree  as  in  the  capital ;  still,  they  show  an 
increase  of  capital  and  income  ranging  from  33  to  66  per  cent. 

Fisheries. — The  second  in  importance  are  the  products  of  the 
fishery.  Although  numerically  the  catcli  has  been  less  than  that  of  the 
preceding  years,  financially  the  money  value  in  some  instances  will  have 
reached  a  full  average. 

The  total  value  of  the  catch  has  been  estimated  at  12,000,000  sp.  dol., 
about  2,700.000/.  sterling. 

The  chief  fishery  is  that  carried  on  within  and  around  the  Lofoden 
Islands  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March. 

The  catch  consisted  of  19,500,000,  which  yielded  50,000  barrels  of 
cod  livers  and  31,000  barrels  of  cod  roes,  prepared  for  market  as 
follows: — 18,000  tons  prepared  as  clip-fish  (baccalau),  38,000  barrels  of 
cod-liver  oil,  and  31,000  barrels  of  cod  roes  for  the  French  market. 

The  spring  fishery  oft' the  coast  of  Sondmdr  and  Nordmore  rendered 
6,200,000  cod,  7,600  barrels  of  cod  liver,  and  6,080  barrels  of  cod  roes. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  summer  fishery  off  the  coast  of  Finmark 
is  estimated  at  about  1,500,000  sp.  dol. 

The  herring,  which  in  value  was  formerly  the  chief  fishery,  has 
evidently,  as  explained  in  recent  reports,  abandoned  the  coast,  or  at 
any  rate  dwindled  to  comparative  insignificance. 

The  prices  obtained,  however,  in  the  ulterior  markets  were  remu¬ 
nerative. 

Thirty  small  sloops  and  steam  vessels  were  employed  on  the  bank 
and  Spitzbergen  fisheries ;  the  catch  resulted  in  130,000  seals,  350  sea¬ 
horses  or  walruses,  and  6,363  barrels  of  liver,  estimated  together  at  a 
value  of  448,510  sp.  dol.  (99.669Z.) 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  to  mention  that  a  flourishing  esta¬ 
blishment  has  grown  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  small  town  of  Vadso,  at 
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the  entrance  of  the  Waranger  fiord,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Mr.  Foyn, 
of  Tdnsberg,  the  patentee  of  an  improved  kind  of  harpoon  employed  in 
the  whale  fishery. 

It  consists  of  a  harpoon  with  two  moveable  barbs  like  the  claws  of 
an  anchor,  one  on  each  side;  the  harpoon  is  projected  from  a  swivel 
gun  fixed  on  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  the  claws  or  barbs  lie  flat  against 
the  harpoon  while  in  the  gun,  and  during  its  progress  through  the  air 
and  entrance  into  the  body  of  the  fish ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  line 
attached  to  the  harpoon  hauled  upon,  or  the  fish  takes  a  start,  than  the 
claws  or  barbs  expand  and  become  fixed  at  an  angle  of  45°  on  each  side, 
which  effectually  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  harpoon  being  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  body  of  the  fish ;  in  addition  to  this,  by  some  con¬ 
trivance  or  other,  a  capsule  containing  an  explosive  substance  is  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  harpoon,  which  by  another  ingenious  contrivance  explodes, 
causing  instant  death;  the  animal  is  then  towed  by  the  steamer  to  the 
factory,  where  the  usual  flinching  process  commences,  and  as  soon  as 
completed,  the  residue  of  the  huge  animal  is  converted  into  artificial 
manure  (guano),  by  which  the  whole  carcase  becomes  utilized. 

Mr.  Foyn  employs  two  small  steamers,  and  in  1873  caught  thirty- 
eight  whales. 

From  the  effective  means  employed,  it  appears  that  he  never  loses 
a  fish  after  the  harpoon  has  once  entered  the  carcase,  the  struggle 
seldom  lasting  above  a  few  minutes  after  the  fish  is  struck  before  death 
ensues ;  the  fish  is  then  immediately  towed  by  the  steamer  to  the 
factory  at  the  entrance  to  the  Waranger  fiord,  where  the  process  of 
utilization  commences. 

This  fish  differs  from  the  Greenland  whale  (Balenceoplerci) ,  and 
when  full  grown  exceeds  in  size  the  Greenland,  as  fish  have  been 
caught  100  feet  in  length,  and  the  young  when  cast  have  been  known 
to  reach  to  20  feet. 

The  present  year  (1874)  Mr.  Foyn  is  reported  to  have  caught  fifty 
fish,  which  are  estimated  to  be  worth  from  150/.  sterling  each. 

Ageicultube. 

On  the  whole  the  result  of  the  harvest  and  farming  products  may 
be  said  to  have  been  good,  especially  as  prices  had  a  continued  rising 
tendency,  as  well  for  products  of  the  soil  as  of  the  farm,  which,  with 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  appears  to  have  instilled  new 
life  into  the  agricultural  population. 

Mechanical  appliances  are  being  more  generally  adopted,  and  a 
more  uniformly  careful  cultivation  is  already  perceptible  throughout 
the  lengt  h  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

In  many  localities  hitherto  the  farm  proprietors  have  been  content  if 
they  merely  succeeded  in  producing  sufficient  for  their  own  consump¬ 
tion  and  for  the  purchase  of  a  few  luxuries,  but  now  the  facilities  of 
communication,  which  the  general  improvement  of  the  roads  and  the 
introduction  of  railways  where  the  physical  features  of  the  country 
would  admit,  has  diffused  a  stimulus  which  is  gradually  becoming 
general  through  the  whole  country. 

The  capability  of  producing  horned  cattle,  and  exporting  them  and 
other  agricultural  produce  to  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  proved,  as  upwards  of  3,000  head  of  cattle  and  upwards  of 
100,000  quarters  of  oats  have  been  exported,  of  an  estimated  value 
of  500,000  to  600,000  sp.  dol.,  meeting  with  sales  at  remunerative 
prices. 

The  natural  result  of  this  is,  that  a  desire  is  spreading  through  the 
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country  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  not  only  to  improve  the  breed 
of  cattle,  but  at  the  same  time  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil. 

For  this  purpose  a  new  monthly  agricultural  periodical  journal  has 
been  started  under  very  favourable  auspices,  which  caniiot  fail  to 
inspire  confidence  and  to  insure  its  favourable  reception  by  the  public. 

Emigration. 

For  a  consecutive  number  of  years  the  tide  of  emigration  from 
.Norway  had  been  gradually  on  the  increase,  and  one  year  reached 
upwards  of  20,000. 

In  1873  it  did  not  exceed  10,S90;  of  these,  6,088  left  via  Chris¬ 
tiania,  consisting  of  2,366  men,  2,181  women,  764  boys,  and  777  girls. 
Of  the  above  number,  279  were  bound  for  New  Zealand,  and  96  for 
Queensland. 

The  passage  money  paid  amounted  to  105,329  sp.  dol.  (23,408/.), 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  they  carried  with  them  in  cash  56  421  sp  dol 
(12,540/.). 

The  discouraging  reports  which  reached  this  country  from  the 
United  States  last  autumn,  confirmed  as  it  has  been  by  the  reigning 
crisis  among  the  labouring  classes  in  New  York,  not  only  tended  to 
check  the  tide  that  had  previously  existed,  but  to  cause  the  return  of 
many  who  had  been  induced  to  quit  their  own  country  in  the  hopes 
of  bettering  their  position. 

Already  about  1,000  Norwegians  have  returned,  and  upwards  of 
double  that  number  of  Swedes  have  returned  to  their  own  country. 

Railways. 

The  railway  system  in  Norway,  is  being  gradually  and  satisfactorily 
developed. 

X 

Last  year  a  slight  unintentional  error  crept  into  the  report,  inasmuch 
as  the  portion  of  the  line  from  Christiania  to  meet  the  Stockholm  line, 
which  had  been  constructed  to  unite  the  two  capitals,  was  not  distinctly 
indicated,  but  merely  the  aggregate  distance  given  (350  miles). 

This  unintentional  error  is  now  rectified,  and  only  those  exclusively 
constructed  by  Norwegians,  and  for  Norwegian  account  will  be 
described. 
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Miles. 

From  Christiania  to  the  Swedish  frontier,  where  it  meets  the  Swedish 


line  from  Charlottenberg  to  Stockholm  ..  ..  ..  ..  71 

From  Christiania  to  Drammen  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  32 

„  Drammen  to  Kongsberg  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  17 

„  „  Kandsfiord  . .  . .  . .  .  . .  . .  59 

„  Vigershnd  to  Kroderm  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  16 


From  Christiania  to  Drontheim  (total  336  miles),  of  which,  com¬ 
pleted  and  in  operation,  viz. : — 

Christiania  to  Eidsvold  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  42 

Hamar  line  to  Rena  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  32  2 

Drontheim  to  Storen  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  30  1 


Total  * .  • .  . . 

In  course  of  construction,  portion 
line : — 

To  be  opened  in  1875 
1876 


of  Christiania  and  Drontheim 


•  • 


70 

161  7 


Which  will  complete  the  Christiania  and  Drontheim  line. 

From  Christiania  to  Frederikshald  to  join  the  Stockholm  Malmo  line 
Loop  line  between  Ski  and  Sarpsborg  . . 

From  Stavanger  to  Egershnd 

From  Drontheim  to  Merager,  to  join  the  Swedish  Sundswall  line  , . 


Miles. 


195 


104  3 
299-3 


231  -7 

105-7 

50 

52 

63- 


Total 


•  •  •  •  «  <  i  i  i  i 


503  6 


Total  Lines. 

Miles. 

Lines  completed  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  299-3 

Lines  in  course  of  construction  . .  . .  . .  503  '6 


Total  . .  , .  . .  . .  . .  . .  802  -9 


Various  other  lines  are  projected,  but  not  yet  decided  on.  The  only 
one  that  has  been  completely  surveyed,  is  the  projected  one  from  Bergen 
to  Christiania ;  but  the  physical  difficulties  that  present  themselves, 
together  with  great  cost,  will  in  all  probability  prevent  its  being  carried 
out. 

The  Swedish  portion  of  the  line  from  Merager  to  Sundswall,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  will  be  about  200  miles.  It  is  already  completed  from 
Sundswall  to  Thorphammer. 

The  Swedish  portion  of  the  line,  connecting  the  two  capitals  from 
the  station  on  the  Norwegian  frontier,  is  about  267  miles. 


Christiania,  November  26th,  1874. 
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KEY  AVEST. 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  Cox  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Key  West, 

Florida,  for  the  Year  1874. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

Imports. 


Leaf  Tobacco. 

Miscellaneous 

Articles. 

Total  Value 
of 

Imports. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Duty  Paid. 

Invoice  Value. 

G03,481 

Dollars. 

172,638 

Dol.  c. 
211,218  35 

Dollars. 

172,638 

Dollars. 

606,299 

Exports. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Fish. 

Miscellaneous 

Articles. 

Total  Value 

of 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Exports. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

235,538 

108,591 

338,819 

682,918 

Imports  and  Exports  in  British  Vessels  between  Key  "West  and 
British  Colonies  (Bahama  Islands). 


Imports. 


Bananas,  cocoa  nuts,  oranges,  limes,  cane,  turtle,  &c. 


Total  Value. 
Dollars. 
50,999 


Exports. 


Potatoes,  canned  meats,  arrowroot,  starch,  &c. 


Total  Value. 
Dollars. 
726 


Tobacco. — In  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  several  new  cigar 
manufactories,  the  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  Cuba  have  largely 
increased  during  the  last  few  years. 

Salt. — An  average  of  30,000  bushels  of  salt  has  annually  been  made 
by  solar  evaporation,  and  continued  until  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
when  a  violent  hurricane  destroyed  the  salt  ponds,  and  the  works  have 
not  since  been  renewed. 

Sponge. — Two  kinds  of  sponge  are  found  near  the  island — viz.,  the 
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sheep  wool  and  the  yellow  sponge.  The  market  price  averages  1  dol. 
per  lb.  In  1872,  100,000  lbs.  were  shipped  to  the  Northern  States  for 
sale ;  this  year  the  quantity  is  estimated  at  80,000  lbs.,  and  the  decline 
is  attributed  to  its  scarcity. 

Beef  Cattle. — In  the  foregoing  table  of  exports  is  a  large  item  lor 
beef  cattle.  These  are  brought  from  the  mainland  of  Florida,  and 
reshipped  to  Cuba. 

Commercial  Advantages . — The  advantages  which  Ivey  TV  est  offers  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  are  : — Its  vicinity  to  the  island  of  Cuba  and 
port  of  Havana,  it  being  a  convenient  touching  place  for  all  vessels 
bound  to  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Bay  of  Honduras,  coasts  of 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas ;  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  being 
equal  in  every  respect  to  that  of  New  Providence  or  any  of  the 
Bahamas. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 


Total  Number  of  Vessels  entering  from  Foreign  Ports  and  clearing 
for  same  during  the  Year  ending  September  80,  1874. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

N umber  of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

371 

62,380 

377 

59,491 

British  Vessels  between  Key  "West  and  Bahama  Islands. 


Arrived. 


Number  of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Passengers. 

72 

7,548 

691 

842 

Departed. 


Number  of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Passengers. 

70 

7,490 

675 

467 

Steam  Communication. — Weekly  steamers  touch  here  from  New 
York,  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Tampa,  and  Cedar  Keys;  semi-weekly 
from  Havana,  and  semi-monthly  from  Baltimore. 

Coast inq  Trade. — Quite  a  large  fleet  of  vessels,  averaging  about 
80  tons,  are  engaged  in  fishing,  turtling,  and  sponging,  bringing  lumber 
from  the  mainland  of  Florida  and  wood  from  the  neighbouring  Keys. 

Wrecking . — A  chain  of  islands  bends  around  the  southern  point  of 
Florida,  extending  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  Cape  Florida,  in 
latitude  25°  39'  52"  and  longitude  80  5',  to  the  Tortugas  Islands,  in 
latitude  24°  37'  20''  and  longitude  32°  55'  10",  a  distance  of  about 
200  miles.  About  eight  miles  outside  of  these  islands,  and  parallel 
with  them,  lies  the  Florida  Beef,  a  chain  of  rocks  of  coral  formation, 
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lying  underneath  the  surface  of  the  water  at  depths  varying  from  one 
foot°to  twenty  feet  at  several  points ;  these  reefs  crop  out  and  appear 
above  the  water,  forming  islets,  as  at  Loo  Key,  the  Sombreros,  the 
Sambots,  and  Sand  Key.  The  principal  entrance  into  and  outlet  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  around  the  point  of  Florida,  between  these  reefs 
on  the  north  and  west  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  Cuba  on  tlie  east 
and  south.  Between  Ivey  West  and  IXavanna  the  channel  is  about 
eighty  miles  wide;  further  to  the  east  it  is  narrower,  being  abouo  loitj- 
five  miles  between  Cape  Florida  and  the  Bahamas. 

The  value  of  ships  and  cargoes,  annually  passing  through  this 
channel,  has  been  estimated,  before  the  American  ei\il  nai,  at 
300,000,000  to  400.000,000  dol.  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  much  less 
at  the  present  time. 

The  current  of  the  Gulf  stream  commences  at  its  western  entrance 
off  the  Tortugas,  and  runs  in  an  easterly  and  northerly  direction  at 
the  rate  of  from  two  to  four  miles  an  hour,  increasing  in  velocity  as  it 
progresses,  until  it  enters  into  and  expands  in  the  open  Atlantic. 
Irregularities  in  the  rapidity  and  direction  of  this  current,  the  causes 
of  which  are  unknown,  the  narrowness  of  the  channel,  bad  weather, 
bad  liaht,  and  other  causes,  have  produced  annually  a  large  number  of 
shipwrecks  on  the  reefs.  Prior  to  1821,  when  Florida  belonged  to 
Spain,  wrecking  vessels  from  the  Bahama  Islands  constantly  ciuised 
alou"’  the  Florida  Beefs,  and  saved  large  amounts  of  shipwrecked 
property  which  they  carried  to  Nassau.  In  1821  the  country  was 
transferred  to  the  United  States  by  Spain,  and  soon  after  that  event  a 
small  settlement  of  Americans  was  made  on  this  island,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  “  Cayo  Hueso  ”  (Bone  Key),  and  by  the  Americans  Key 
West.  In  1822  Congress  established  a  port  of  entry  at  this  place,  and 
in  1825  prohibited  the  carrying  of  wrecked  goods  found  on  the  coast  to 
any  foreign  place,  and  required  all  such  goods  to  be  brought  to  some 
port  of  entry  in  the  United  States.  This  broke  up  the  business  of  the 
Bahama  wreckers,  and  Key  West  became  the  central  point  for  the 
business  of  wrecking  on  the  coast.  The  wrecking  vessels  of  Key  West 
are  not  allowed  to  pursue  their  calling  on  the  Bahama  banks,  neither 
are  the  Bahama  wreckers  on  the  American  coasts.  A  District  Admi¬ 
ralty  Court  of  the  United  States  was  established  at  Key  West  in  1847. 

At  the  present  time  seventy-two  vessels,  with  a  gross  of  2,000  tons, 
are  licensed  by  the  Judge  of  this  Court  as  wreckers.  They  have  to 
pay  about  2  dol.  a-year  for  the  licence,  and  to  submit  to  the  following 

rules  and  restrictions 

Rules  of  W  recking. 

«  j.  ]STo  vessel,  nor  master  thereof  shall  be  regularly  employed  in  the 
business  of  wrecking  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  without  the  licence  ot 
the  judge  of  said  court,  and  before  licensing  any  vessel  or  master, 
the  nidge  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  vessel  is  seaworthy,  and  properly, 
and  sufficiently  fitted  and  equipped  for  the  business  of  saving  property 
shipwrecked  and  in  distress,  and  that  the  master  thereof  is  trustworthy, 
and  innocent  of  any  fraud  or  misconduct  in  relation  to  any  property 
shipwrecked  or  saved  on  said  coast.— Act  of  Congress  establishing  the 

court,  1847.  „  „  ,  ,  , 

u  All  vessels  of  the  burthen  of  four  tons  and  upv  ai  ds,  regularly 

emploved  in  the  business  of  wrecking,  must  be  licensed  by  the  judge. 
The  licence  will  state  the  names  of  the  owners  and  masters,  ihe  clerk 
will  keep  a  register  of  licences,  stating  the  name  ot  the  vessel,  ovuicio, 
master,  and  date  of  the  licence.  Every  change  of  owner  or  master  • 
must  be  approved  by  the  judge,  and  registered  by  the  clerk,  ior 
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furnishing  the  licence,  and  keeping  the  registry,  the  clerk  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  from  each  vessel  two  dollars  a  year. 

“  III.  No  licence  will  be  granted  in  favour  of  any  owner  or  master  of 
any  wrecking  vessel,  who  shall  give  or  offer  to  give  to  the  master  or 
mate  of  any  wrecked  vessel  any  part  of  the  salvage,  or  any  sum  in  lieu 
thereof,  or  an}1-  unlawful  present,  or  who  shall  give  or  offer  to  give,  or 
secure  to  such  master  any  proportion  of  the  wharfage,  storage,  or  com¬ 
mission  on  any  sum  or  thing  in  lieu  thereof,  to  induce  him  to  employ 
such  master  or  owner  of  the  wrecking  vessel  as  his  agent  or  consignee, 
or  to  use  his  wharf  or  store,  or  to  purchase  his  goods,  or  who  shall  make 
any  other  arrangement  with  the  master  or  mate  of  any  wrecked  vessel, 
whereby  and  with  intent,  such  master  or  mate  may  make  any  money 
for  his  own  use  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  vessel. 

“  IV.  Licensed  wrecking  vessels,  including  the  smaller  as  well  as  the 
larger,  shall  be  admitted  to  assist  at  a  wreck  in  the  order  in  which  the 
vessels  themselves  arrive,  if  further  assistance  be  needed,  unless  some 
good  cause  shall  exist  for  the  contrary,  and  the  master  of  any  vessel, 
deeming  his  vessel  and  crew  excluded  without  sufficient  cause,  may 
apply  by  petition  to  the  Court  for  a  distribution  share  of  the  salvage. 

“  Y.  In  any  salvage  cause,  upon  petition,  stating  facts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  showing  that  the  master  of  any  vessel  has  voluntarily  cast 
her  away,  or  has  fraudulently  abandoned  her,  or  has  been  guilty  of  any 
other  gross  or  barratrous  misconduct  in  relation  thereto,  or  has  fraud¬ 
ulently  colluded  with  the  salvors,  or  has  accepted,  or  agreed  to  accept  anv 
part  of  the  salvage,  or  anything  in  lieu  thereof,  or  any  unlawful  present 
from  any  salvor,  or  employs  as  his  agent  or  consignee,  any  person 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  salvage,  knowing  him  to  be  so  entitled,  or 
stands  in  any  other  relation  to  the  property,  incompatible  with  a  proper 
and  independent  discharge  of  his  duty,  in  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  owner  •  in  every  such  case  the  Court  will,  upon  notice,  and  the 
hearing  of  such  petition,  and  of  being  satisfied  by  proof  of  the  truth 
thereof,  appoint  and  admit  the  resident  agent  of  underwriters,  the  proper 
consul,  or  some  other  suitable  person  to  intervene  in  the  cause,  as 
Amicus  Curicc  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  absent  owners, 
by  himself  or  by  his  proctor,  without  stipulation  for  costs,  and  to  answer 
and  defend  the  libel,  and  to  object  to  any  item  of  costs  or  charges,  and 
generally  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  and  interests  of  such  owners. 

“VI.  No  master  of  any  vessel  wrecked  or  in  distress  can  lawfully 
make  any  money  out  of  his  vessel  or  cargo,  or  out  of  the  business 
growing  out  of  the  disaster.  Every  agreement  whereby  any  master 
seeks  to  make  such  money  is  contrary  to  law'  and  void,  and  if  made 
with  salvors  works  a  forfeiture  of  salvage.  Every  master  receiving  any 
sum  of  money  or  other  thing  for  any  matter  connected  with  his  vessel 
or  cargo  or  the  disaster  may  be  compelled  to  account  therefor  under 
oath,  or  in  a  Court  of  Admiralty  or  Equity. 

“VII.  Every  agreement  to  give  the  master  of  a  wrecking  vessel,  or 
other  person,  any  money  or  thing  for  his  recommendation  or  efforts  to 
procure  any  business  for  any  wharf  or  store,  or  commission  merchant, 
is  contrary  to  law',  and  void. 

“VIII.  Wreckers  will  be  entitled  to  salvage  for  services  rendered 
in  saving  any  vessel  or  cargo,  although  such  vessel  may  have  been 
voluntarily  cast  away  or  bored  or  otherwise  destroyed  by  the  master, 
provided  they  do  not  in  any  manner  connive  at  or  knowingly  assist 
him  in  his  design,  and  provided  they  make  a  full  statement  to  the 
Court  of  their  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  but  if  they  in  any 
manner  knowingly  aid  or  assist  the  master  to  destroy  his  vessel,  or 
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conceal  their  knowledge  of  facts  or  circumstances  showing  such  a 
design,  or  if  they  give  the  master  any  part  of  the  salvage  or  other  sum 
of  money,  or  make  him  any  unlawful  present,  or  help  in  any  manner 
to  make  any  money  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  vessel,  their  salvage  will  be 
forfeited. 

“  IX.  It  shall  be  the  duty  ot  the  master  wrecker  or  first  boarder, 
on  first  boarding  a  vessel  on  the  reef  or  in  distress,  to  hand  this  licence 
and  these  rules  to  the  master,  and  leave  the  same  with  him,  if  he  shall 
so  desire,  long  enough  to  be  read  and  understood  by  him. 

“X.  The  first  set  of  salvors  are  entitled  to  save  the  property,  and 
have  a  right  to  exclude  all  others  as  long  as  they  have  the  means  of 
saving  it  and  act  in  good  faith ;  but  it  the  services  of  a  second  set  be¬ 
come  necessary,  such  second  set  are  entitled  to  be  admitted  co-salvors 
without  being  required  to  make  any  consortship  or  other  agreement. 
The  second  set,  however,  have  no  right  to  exclude  the  first,  but  the 
two  sets  are  entitled  to  work  together,  and  to  have  their  respective 
merits  determined  by  the  Court. 

“XI.  The  masters  of  wrecking  vessels  shall  not  allow  their  crews 
to  go  op  board  of  any  vessel  wrecked  or  in  distress,  nor  to  converse 
with  any  crew  thereof  untii  their  services  are  needed.  They  shall  not 
allow  them,  when  rendering  salvage  services,  to  become  intoxicated  or 
disorderly,  or  to  shrink  from  duty,  or  to  break  any  of  the  boxes  or 
packages,  or  to  embezzle  any  of  the  cargo. 

“  XII.  Masters  ot  vessels  wrecked  or  in  distress,  who  need  to  un¬ 
lade  their  cargoes  or  to  repair  their  vessels,  or  who  need  the  services  or 
advice  of  a  merchant,  should  be  informed  that  there  are  residing  at 
Ivey  West  several  commission  merchants;  also  consuls  or  vice-consuls 
for  Great  Britain,  Trance,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Bussia,  an  agent  of 
underwriters,  and  other  persons  competent  to  advise  and  assist  him, 
and  that  he  need  not  employ,  as  his  agent  or  consignee,  any  person 
interested  against  his  owners  unless  he  chooses. 

“XIII.  The  crews  of  wrecked  vessels  should  be  informed  that  they 
are  not  discharged  from  their  articles  or  their  duty  on  account  of  the 
vessel  being  aground,  but  that  their  duty  and  the  law  require  them  to 
obey  their  officers  and  exert  themselves  to  save  their  vessel  and  cargo. 
Their  honour  as  good  seamen  is  concerned  in  this.  A  uv  attempt  °of 
any  wrecker  to  seduce  the  seamen  from  their  duty  will*  be  punished 
with  a  forfeiture  of  his  share  of  the  salvage,  and  of  the  owners  also  if 
be  be  a  master  wrecker. 

“XIV.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  of  a  wrecked  vessel  to  remain 
by  the  w  reck  and  superintend  the  operations  of  the  salvors  in  connec¬ 
tion’ with  the  master  wrecker,  or  if  he  cannot  remain,  to  leave  some 
competent  officer  for  that  purpose. 

“XV.  Where  the  vessel  accepts  assistance  the  position  of  master 
wrecker  ought  to  be  accorded  to  the  master  of  the  first  vessel  above 
the  burden  of  eight  tons  arriving  at  the  wreck.  If  the  master  of  a 
smaller  vessel  is  the  first  boarder,  however,  and  performs  faithful 
service,  the  Court  will  take  such  services  into  account  iu  fixing  his 
compensation. 

“  XVI.  AVhere  the  circumstances  are  such  that  only  vessels  of  a 
certain  size  can  be  of  service,  neither  the  master  nor  master  wrecker  is 
under  any  obligations  to  employ  those  which  cannot  be  of  use,  but  the 
Court  will  scrutinize  every  exclusion  carefully,  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  it  proceeded  from  improper  motives. 

“  XVJI.  It  is  the  duty  of  master  wrecker  to  remain  by  the  wreck, 
unless  prevented  by  uncontrollable  circumstances,  until  all  the  property 
which  can  be  saved  is  saved.  It  is  also  bis  duty  to  devise  the  best 
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means  for  saving  the  property  speedily,  and  with  the  least  possible 
damage.  Where  he  discharges  his  duty  faithfully  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  proportion  of  the  salvage  on  all  property  saved  after  his  arrival  at 
the  wreck. 

“  XVIII.  The  failure  of  a  licensed  vessel  to  go  to  a  vessel  wrecked 
or  in  distress  which  her  master  has  not  good  reason  to  believe  has 
received,  or  will  receive,  sufficient  assistance,  shall  operate  as  a  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  licence  unless  sufficient  cause  for  the  failure  be  shown.” 

All  licensed  wreckers  are  compelled  to  bring  in  and  report. to  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  every  derelict  of  whatever  quality  or  value.  The 
same  is  sold,  salvage  decreed,  and  the  residue,  after  payment  of  costs, 
deposited  in  the  registry  of  the  Court,  awaiting  a  claim.  If  no  claim 
is  made,  and  supported  within  a  year  and  a  day,  the  residue  is  paid  to 
the  salvor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  value  of  vessels  and 
cargoes  wrecked  or  in  distress  carried  into  Ivey  West  for  ten  years,  and 
the  salvage  and  expenses  thereon.  The  columu  of  expenses  includes 
salvage,  wharfage,  storage,  duties,  repairs,  refitting,  and  other  expenses. 


Years. 

Vessels. 

Value. 

Salvage. 

Total  Expenses. 

1848 

41 

Dollars. 

1,282,000 

Dollars. 

125,000 

Dollars. 

200,060 

1849 

46 

1,305,000 

127,850 

219,160 

1850 

30 

929,800 

122,831 

200,860 

1851 

34 

950,000 

675,000 

75,850 

165,000 

1852 

23 

80,112 

163,000 

1853 

57 

1,973,000 

174,350 

330,100 

1854 

59 

2,469,600 

82,400 

211,808 

1855 

80 

2,844,077 

100,495 

163,117 

190,910 

1856 

71 

2,000,000 

262,664 

1857 

59 

1,837,950 

101,890 

181,772 

Total. . 

499 

\ 

16,266,427 

1,153,919 

2,125,334 

Average  per  year. 


Number  of  vessels. 

Total  value. 

Salvage. 

Dollars  c. 

Dollars  c. 

49-9 

1,626,642  70 

115,391  90 

Lighthouses  have  now  been  placed  at  short  intervals  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  reef,  and  accidents  consequently  are  of  less  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  The  following  list  of  salvage  cases  on  account  of 
wrecked  ships  and  cargoes  taken  into  the  port  of  Key  West,  when 
compared  with  the  foregoing,  will  show  a  marked  decrease  of  casual¬ 
ties  : — 
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Synopsis  of  above. 


Years. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Total  value. 

Salvage. 

Dollars. 

Dallars. 

2  .. 

20 

1,244,903 

173,549 

Average  per  year. 


Number  of  vessels. 

Total  value. 

Salvage. 

Dollars  c. 

Dollars  c. 

10 

622,481  50 

86,774  50 

The  Harbour.  —  The  harbour  of  Key  AVest  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  withiu  the  limits  of  the  United  States  to  the  south  of  the  Chesa¬ 


peake  : — 

1st.  For  its  easy  access  and  egress  at  all  times  and  with  all  winds. 

2nd.  For  the  excellent  anchorage  and  security  it  affords,  both  in 
the  inner  aud  outer  harbour,  for  ships  of  the  largest  class.  Leading  to 
the  harbour  of  Key  West  are  excellent  channels,  some  affording  water 
for  the  largest  class  of  ships,  the  others  suitable  to  vessels  drawing 
10  and  11  feet  water. 

Pilotage. — The  following  are  the  rates  for  pilotage  allowed  by  the 
Pilot  Commissioners : — 


6  feet  and  under  . . 
10  feet  and  over  0  . . 
14  „  ,,  10  . . 

20  „  „  10  .. 
Over  20  feet 


Dollars, 
per  foot  2 


11 

11 

11 

11 


3 

4 

5 

6 


No  half  pilotage. 


Agriculture. 


On  no  part  of  the  island  is  there  more  than  a  few  inches  of  soil, 
consequently  there  are  no  agricultural  products. 


Population  and  Industries. 

The  last  census,  taken  in  1870,  gives  the  population  as  5,016;  since 
then,  however,  the  slackness  of  trade  in  the  Bahamas  and  the  insurrec- 
tionerv  war  in  Cuba  has  tended  largely  to  promote  emigration  from 
these  islands,  and  I  am  informed  on  the  best  authority  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  at  least  9,000  inhabitants.  They  may  be  classed 
as  follows: — Of  Bahaman  birtb,  four-tenths  ;  Cuban,  four-tenths ;  and 
American,  two-tenths. 

The  principal  industry  is 

Cigar  Making. — In  1867-68  cigar  making  began  at  Key  West, 
giving  employment  for  80  persons,  who  manufactured  during  the  year 
about  150,000  cigars.  There  are  now  17  manufactories,  and  about 
1,200  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  making,  picking,  stripping, 
counting,  labelling,  and  boxing.  The  makers  are  paid  by  the  thousand, 
and  some  of  the  best  workmen  earn  as  much  as  9  dol.  a  day,  but  the 
average  price  is  from  3  to  4  dol.  They  are  nearly  all  Cubans.  The 
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inland  revenue  returns  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1874, 
compute  the  number  of  cigars  manufactured  during  the  year  at 
21,144,075,  and  the  tax  paid  for  the  same,  at  the  rate  of  5  dob  per 
thousand,  at  105,720  dol.  37^  c. 

As  a  Naval  Station. 

Key  West  has  long  been  one  of  the  principal  naval  stations  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  said  to  possess  more  advantages  for  the  same 
than  any  other  port  in  the  union. 

1st.  For  its  susceptibility  of  fortifications. 

2nd.  For  ease  and  number  of  approaches  with  all  winds. 

3rd.  The  difficulty  of  blockade. 

4th.  The  ease  in  which  supplies  may  be  thrown  in  in  despite  of  the 
presence  of  an  enemy. 

5th.  Abundance  of  wood  and  water. 

Gth.  The  facility  of  communication  with  and  deriving  all  the 
advantages  by  water,  of  supplies  from  the  northern  and  southern 
sections  of  the  union,  provisions  from  Louisiana,  spars  and  live  oak 
from  Florida  and  Georgia,  cordage,  iron,  canvas,  powder,  and  shot,  &c., 
from  the  north. 

7th.  It  commands  the  outlet  of  the  trade  from  Jamaica,  the  Car- 
ribean  Sea,  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

8th.  It  holds  in  subjection  the  trade  of  Cuba. 

9th.  It  is  a  check  to  the  naval  forces  of  whatever  nation  may 
possess  Cuba;  it  is  to  Cuba  what  Gibraltar  is  to  Ceuta:  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  what  Gibraltar  is  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Remakes. 

Among  the  advantages  that  may  be  enumerated  is  an  abundance  of 
free  stone  for  building,  which,  being  a  concrete  of  coral  and  shell,  is 
easily  converted  into  lime.  The  island  is  low,  the  highest  part  not 
being  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  sea  abounds  in  the  finest  fish  in  the  world. 

A  project  has  long  been  on  foot,  and  is  now  receiving  the  serious 
attention  of  capitalists,  of  connecting  the  island  with  the  mainland  by 
a  railway  across  the  line  of  reefs.  Engineers  pronounce  it  practicable, 
and  should  it  be  carried  out,  it  will  vastly  increase  the  importance  of 
the  place  by  making  it  the  chief  outlet  for  American  produce  to  the 
West  India  Islands  and  South  America. 


Key  West,  U.S.,  December  Gth,  1874. 
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BRAZIL. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 


Report  by  Consul  Lennon-Hunt  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Rio 

de  Janeiro  for  the  Year  1873. 


The  General  Commercial  Reports  from  tliis  office  already  published, 
will  give  some  idea  ol  the  agricultural,  commercial,  aud  financial  con¬ 
dition  ot  this  country,  and  in  this  report,  embodying  various  statistics 
to  the  end  ot  the  last  financial  year,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  go 
again  so  soon  over  precisely  the  same  ground. 

In  previous  reports  published,  and  especially  in  that  in  May  1S70, 
reference  was  made  to  the  check  that  agriculture  in  this  country 
received  from  the  exorbitant  export  duties  on  the  principal  articles  of 
production,  coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton,  averaging  13  per  cent.  As  these 
duties  are  levied  on  the  export  prices  of  the  articles  at  the  ports  of  ship- 
xnent,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  what  percentage  it  is  of  the  crops. 
This  must  depend  upon  the  distance  and  difficulties  of  transport  which 
intervene  between  the  places  of  production,  and  those  of  shipment. 

In  a  memorial  aadressed  to  His  Imperial  Majesty,  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Agricultural  Association  of  Pernambuco  last  year,  it  is 
stated  that  “  there  are  places  in  which  the  cost  of  transport  alone 
amounts  to  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  produce.”  In  the  cost  of 
the  transport  ol  cotton,  which  comes  in  the  best  quality  from  table 
land,  in  the  interior,  it  amounts  in  some  cases  to  100  per  cent.  One 
hundred  bags  of  cotton  being  given  to  the  carrier  for  the  free  transport 
of  100  bags  to  the  coast.  Taking,  however,  the  figures  quoted  by  the 
Association,  the  action  ol  the  duties  is  of  an  extremely  differential 
character. 

A  sugar  planter  in  a  relatively  favourable  situation,  sending  a 
number  of  bags  to  the  port  of  shipment,  of  the  value  there  of  500 7,  at 
a  cost  of  10  per  cent,  for  transport,  would  pay  transport  equal  to  507 
plus  13  per  cent,  export  duty,  equal  to  651,  together  equal  to  1157,  or 
about  23  per  cent.  In  a  more  unfavourable  position,  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  transport  . 50  per  cent,  or  2507,  plus  export  duty  651, 
equal  to  3157,  leaving  a  nett  balance  of  only  1857  on  the  production 
of  5007  worth  of  cotton  or  sugar.  The  duty  of  13  per  cent,  which  is 
enormous,  even  on  4507  worth  of  material,  becomes  crushing  when  the 
same  quantity  is  reduced  by  cost  of  transport  to  2507  In°the  latter 
case,  the  duties,  instead  of  being  13  per  cent,  are  2G  per  cent.  Natural 
advantages,  however  great,  can  never  compensate  the  drawbacks  of  such 
a  system  of  taxation. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  serious  representation  was  ever  made  to  the 
Imperial  Government  on  this  subject  before  last  year.  It  could  not, 
however,  fail  to  strike  forcibly  an  outside  observer,  and  I  drew  attention 
to  it  in  all  reports  during  the  last  twelve  years.  The  following  is  the 
address  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  from  the  Provincial  Legislature  of  the 
Province  of  Sao  Paulo  ; — 
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“  Sire, — The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Sao  Paulo,  most 
respectfully  approach  your  Imperial  Majesty,  to  solicit  the  boon  of  the 
abolition  of  the  9  per  cent,  levied  on  tlie  exportation  of  cotton  grown 
in  the  province. 

“  The  produce  referred  to  is  only  in  its  infancy  in  the  province,  and 
therefore  if  it  be  overwhelmed  with  taxation,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
branch  of  agricultural  industry  will  be  effaced ;  the  more  so  as,  thus 
encumbered,  it  cannot  in  foreign  markets  compete  with  its  kind  from 
India,  Egypt,  and  the  United  States. 

The  province  is,  beyond  doubt,  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
staple,  but  it  requires,  to  enable  it  to  grow  and  prosper,  the  aid  of  the 
Supreme  Authorities  of  the  State,  and  with  this  view  the  Assembly 
have  already  everywhere  abolished  the  4  per  cent,  tax,  to  which  this 
article  of  primary  necessity  was  subject. 

“  If  further  relieved  of  the  General  tax,  there  is  every  foundation 
for  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  that  cotton  will 
prosper  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  thereby  assuming  a  position  that 
will  enable  it  to  enter  fairly  into  competition  in  the  consuming  markets, 
against  what  emanates  from  the  before  mentioned  markets. 

“  Your  Imperial  Majesty  has  ever  bestowed  an  earnest  solicitude 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  so  that  the  Provincial 
Assembly  cherish  the  hope  that  their  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain  to  the 
Supreme  Imperial  Authorities  of  the  State,  when  they  entertain  the 
prospective  cessation  of  a  tax  which  annihilates  the  rising  industry  of 
cotton  in  the  province.” 

Extracts  from  the  address  of  the  Commercial  and  Agricultural 
Association  of  Pernambuco  are  here  subjoined  : — 

“  Sire, — The  Pernambuco  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Association 
being  bound  under  their  charter  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  of  this  province,  adopting  every  means  for  its  thorough 
development,  approaches  the  patriotic  Government  ol  your  Imperial 
Majesty  through  the  directory,  itjs  proper  organ,  to  the  end  that, 
having  regard  to  the  sad  and  disheartening  state  of  the  production  of 
sugar  in  this  and  the  dependent  provinces,  it  may  hasten  to  its  rescue, 
and  facilitate  the  means  necessary  to  stimulate  and  raise  it  from  the 
torpor  which  is  annihilating  it. 

“  Sire, — A  fearful  and  terrible  crisis  is  crushing  this  Province  ;  the 
principal  source  of  its  revenue  is  rapidly  dwindling  away,  and  it  doubt¬ 
less  tends  to  disappear  entirely,  unless  immediate  and  efficacious 
measures  be  at  once  employed. 

“  The  prices  of  sugar  have  fallen  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  they  are 
not  inferior  to  the  cost  of  production,  they  at  ail  events  leave  no  pro¬ 
fit  to  the  agriculturist. 

“  The  absence  of  easy  means  of  communication,  renders  transport 
difficult,  and  raises  its  cost  to  an  extraordinary  figure.  There  are 
places  at  which  this  cost  exceeds  one  half  the  value  of  the  article  pro¬ 
duced. 

“  The  system  of  cane  planting  and  sugar  manufacturing  as  followed  at 
present,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  improvements  introduced  by  science. 
The  routine  and  machinery  still  in  use  by  our  agriculturists,  are  out  of 
date,  which  renders  the  service  difficult,  and  therefore  much  more 
costiv.  It  is  necessary  to  introduce  into  this  Province,  or  rather  into 
all  the  sugar  producing  regions  of  Brazil,  the  system  followed  in  other 
countries,  as  well  as  the  implements  and  machinery  of  the  most  improved 
description.  The  best  method  of  averting  the  crisis,  is  to  diminish  as 
much  as  possible  the  cost  of  production,  extract  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  saccharine  matter  from  the  cane,  manufacture  the  produce  as 
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speedily  as  can  be,  and  improve  it  to  sucb  a  degree,  that  it  shall  com¬ 
pete  with  that  of  other  markets,  without  the  necessity  of  employing  a 
large  staff  for  the  purpose. 

“  Sire, — The  condition  of  the  agricultural  interests  is  so  disheartening, 
and  threatens  to  increase  to  such  an  extent,  that  unless  precautionary 
measures  are  decreed,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  incalculable 
injury  will  accrue,  to  the  detriment  of  private  wealth  and  public  revenue, 
wherefore  the  petitioners,  through  the  medium  of  their  directory,  con¬ 
fiding  in  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  your  Imperial  Majesty,  and  in  the 
extreme  love  for  your  subjects,  trust  that  this  reclamation  will  be 
attended  to  as  promptly  as  the  case  demands.” 

In  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  present  year,  the 
individual  opinion  is  expressed  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  reduce  the 
Export  Duties  by  2  per  cent.,  but  the  following  observation  occurs. 

“  On  a  previous  occasion,  I  pointed  out  to  you,  how,  for  the 
principal  part  of  our  productions,  the  export  duty,  although  raised  of 
late  years,  had  not  obstructed  the  rise  in  prices  or  the  increase  in  the 
supply,  showing  clearly  that  the  tax  is  borne  in  its  major  part,  if  not 
entirely  by  the  foreign  consumer.  The  case  to  day  is  different  in 
respect  to  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  articles  of  produce,  but  that  ob¬ 
servation  still  applies  in  the  case  of  coffee  and  certain  other  articles 
represented  in  the  revenue,  derived  from  this  source.” 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  belief  above  expressed  should  be 
seriously  put  forward  to  day. 

It  is  elementary  that  only  in  cases  of  monopolies  of  certain  pro¬ 
ductions,  the  onus  of  export  duties  falls  on  the  consumer,  as  in  the  case 
of  Peruvian  guano.  The  producer  in  such  cases  can  in  great  measure 
dictate  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

The  cost,  however,  of  articles  of  such  world-wide  production  as  sugar, 
coffee,  and  cotton,  is  generally  regulated  by  the  aggregate  supply,  and 
relative  demand  in  the  markets  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Latterly  this  regularity  has  been  occasionally  disturbed  by  the  formation 
in  certain  trading  centres  of  “  Rings,”  to  raise  the  price  of  certain 
articles  by  speculation. 

Brazil  can  only  affect  this  price  indirectly  by  the  production  of 
large  or  small  crops,  and  every  shilling  taken  by  the  fisc  at  the  port 
of  shipment,  reduces  by  so  much  the  profit  of  the  grower,  with  what  result 
is  seen  in  the  two  papers  quoted  above. 

The  prospects  of  coffee  have  not  yet  suffered  to  the  same  extent. 
The  distress  of  the  northern  provinces  has  even  been  an  aid  to  those  of 
the  south,  where,  from  a  reduction  in  the  temperature,  more  energy 
exists  among  the  inhabitants,  and  from  the  cultivation  of  a  successful 
production,  coffee,  some  capital  has  accumulated. 

Considerable  numbers  of  slaves,  through  the  distress  in  the  north, 
have  been  thrown  into  the  market,  and  have  been  bought  by  the  more 
prosperous  coffee  planters  of  the  south.  One  small  dealer  alone 
disposed  lately  of  slaves  to  the  value  of  30,000/.,  for  employment  on 
coffee  estates  ;  but  this  transfer  of  course  represents  so  much  land 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  in  the  north. 

When  the  supply  of  negro  labour  was  practically  unlimited,  and 
a  field  hand  could  be  bought  for  15/.  or  20/.,  the  export  duties  on  pro¬ 
duce  could  be  easily  borne  under  such  exceptionally  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  for  production.  But  as  the  condition  of  Brazil  becomes  gradually 
assimilated  to  that  of  other  countries  growing  the  same  products,  the 
reduction  of  these  duties  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent 
necessity. 
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It  is  said  to  day  that  the  Exchequer  cannot  do  without  the  produce 
of  this  taxation. 

If,  however,  it  is  so  onerous  as  to  kill  production,  the  same  loss  ot 
revenue  is  arrived  at,  though  by  a  different  route. 

The  past  year  has  been  most  favourable  for  the  great  crop  of  the 
country,  coffee,  not  only  has  the  harvest  been  abundant,  but  for  some 
time,  by  the  action  of  speculators  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
the  prices  were  raised  to  70  to  80,  or  more  per  cent,  above  the  prices 
of  former  years. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  exports  from  Brazil  during  the 

last  twenty  years. 


Exports  of  Brazil  during  Twenty  Years,  1853-54  to  1872-73. 
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The  figures  in  this  table  demonstrate  the  fact  that  with  a  dimishing 
labour  power,  it  is  idle  to  expect  annually  increasing  crops.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  coffee  and  sugar  appear  to  have  reached  the  highest  limit 
under  actual  conditions  ot  cultivation.  The  annual  returns  only  show 
variations  during  the  last  ten  years,  which  may  be  set  down  to  more  or 
less  favourable  seasons. 

The  position  of  cotton  is  different.  It  is  the  product  of  free  labour, 
and  with  the  abolition  of  export  duties  and  moderate  cost  for  transport, 
might  be  produced  of  the  highest  quality  in  annually  increasing 
quantities,  the  climate  conditions  being  eminently  favourable  to  its 
growth. 

But  with  the  price  at  about  8 d.  per  pouud,  it  leaves  no  profit  to  the 
grower,,  when  weighted  by  costly  transit  and  heavy  export  duties. 

An  immense  pig  crop  could  probably  be  raised  in  Brazil.  Indian  corn 
grows  in  almost  every  locality  with  the  greatest  luxuriance,  but  when 
abundant  it  scarcely  pays  the  cost  of  transport  to  a  market.  If  turned 
into  pork,  however,  as*  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  a  great 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Little  attention  appears  to  be 
devoted  to  minor  productions.  The  great  cultures  of  the  country,  sugar 
and  coffee,  based  hitherto  upon  an  organised  system  of  slave  labour, 
must  diminish  with  the  disappearance  of  the  system  on  which  they  are 
founded,  and  it  is  of  the  utnost  importance  that  new  industries  should 
be  promoted,  capable  of  being  worked  by  free  labour. 

The  following  is  an  official  return  of  the  slaves  at  present  existing 
in  every  province  of  the  Empire,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  namely. 

Number. 


Eio  de  Janeiro  City  ..  ..  ..  ..  47,260 

„  Province  .  207ff09 

Espirito  Santo. .  ..  ..  ..  18,126 

Bahia . .  ..  ..  103, *096 

Sergipe  .  25,351 

Alagoas  .  19,220 

Pernambuco  . .  . .  . ,  . .  . ,  qq  499 

Parabyba  .  14472 

Eio  Grande  do  Norte. .  ..  ..  ..  6,087 

Gear  5, .  17^899 

Fiauhy .  17,591 

Maranhao  ..  ..  ..  45  121 

Bara .  15,683 

Amazonas  . .  . .  . .  . .  , .  995 

S.  Paulo  .  82,845 

Parana .  8,012 

Soanta  Catharina  ..  ..  ..  10641 

S.  Pedro  do  Kio  Grande  do  Sul  . .  . .  83, 760 

Minas  Gertos .  208403 

Goyaz .  1,819 

Matto  Grosso  ..  ,,  ,,  ..  2,253 


Total .  1,002,243 


0  addition  can  take  place  to  this  number,  which  will  be  largely 
diminished  every  year  by  deaths  and  manumissions.  Capital  is,  of 
course,  as  necessary  to  labour  as  the  latter  is  to  the  former,  but  it’has 
not,  on  account  of  the  fiscal  system,  accumulated  in  Brazil. 

The  practice  of  sucking  the  marrow  out  of  the  agricultural 
organization,  by  the  imposition  of  enormous  export  duties,  ha°  rendered 
the  accumulation  of  capital  an  impossibility. 

The  Bank  of  Brazil,  which  now  appears  to  be  in  a  very  sound  state, 
is  divided  into  16fi,000  shares,  upon  which  8  per  cent,  per  annum  is' 
paid,  with  prospect  of  an  increase.  After  Government  Stock,  this 
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security  is  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  which 
47,000  shares  of  the  Bank  are  in  pawn  to  various  other  banks  and 
money  lenders. 

The  permanent  investors  of  such  a  large  market,  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  or  rich  to  take  up  the  whole  of  the  capital  ot  an  undertaking 
acknowledged  to  be  sound,  and  which  pays  large  interest.  This  fact 
will  afford  a  good  gauge  of  the  paucity  ol  available  capital  in  Bio  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  fact  is,  that  while  the  fiscal  system 
has  destroyed  the  vitality  of  agriculture  on  one  side,  the  financial 
system,  based  on  an  exclusively  paper  currency,  has  prevented  an  influx 
of  foreign  capital  on  the  other,  against  which  an  impassable  barrier  has 
been  raised. 

This  country  is  hungering  and  thirsting  for  development  by  foreign 
capital,  but  none  flows  in,  except  that  on  which  the  Government  is 
willing  to  guarantee  at  least  7  per  cent,  per  annum  in  gold. 

There  is,  it  is  said,  every  day  on  hand  in  the  London  money  market 
about  £120,000,000  of  loanable  capital  seeking  employment,  little  of 
which  is  available  to  fertilize  this  vast  country  so  long  as  the  present 
system  may  be  maintained. 

The  cause  is  very  simple.  It  has  been  seen  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  that  the  exchange  descended  from  nearly  par,  2s.  3d,  (above 
which  it  cannot  rise  much,  as  English  gold  would  be  imported  at  that 
price),  to  Is.  2d.  No  sane  person  would  therefore  convert  specie  into  a 
currency  subject  to  such  violent  fl  uctuations.  It  is  easy  to  tell  \\  hat  the 
conversion  is  made  at,  but  no  human  being  can  foresee  at  what  pi  ice 
it  would  be  possible  to  reconvert  the  paper  into  gold.  An  investor 
might  purchase  Bank  of  Brazil  shares,  or  any  other  good  security, 
receive  large  dividends  for  some  years,  yet  find  himself  a  considerable 
loser  on  the  whole  transaction,  when  he  might  require  to  reconvert  his 
investment  into  tangible  securities. 

It  was  once  asked  “What  ia  a  pound  sterling”?  Whatever 
defects  may  be  attributable  to  it,  it  has  the  advantage  at  least  of  being 
a  definite  weight  of  gold  of  a  specific  fineness,  and  may  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  positive  calculation.  But  if  the  question  be  asked  what  is 
“  Hum  Milreis,”  the  integer  of  Brazilian  currency,  no  one  can  give  a 
precise  replv.  It  not  only  depends,  like  gold,  on  its  scarcity  oi  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  market,  but  on  the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  political  horizons,  and  on  the  weather,  on  the  chance  of 
getting  in  crops  unaffected  by  blight  and  the  numerous  contmencies 
to  which  agriculture  is  exposed.  A  difficulty  in  the  Elver  Plate,  or 
a  succession  of  short  coffee  crops,  would  again  reduce  the  value  of 
the  “Milreis”  to  half  or  less  of  its  value  to  day.  Nothing  but  the 
unusual  profits  which  are  expected  when  unusual  risks  are  incurred, _ 
can  tempt  an  investor  to  convert  hard  cash  into  the  paper  money  ot 

Brazil 

'  The  system  of  a  paper  currency,  based  exclusively  on  credit,  has 
had  the  effect  of  building  up  a  Chinese  wall  between  this  country  and 
the  capitalists  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  the  system  were  irremediable, 
it  would  be  idle  to  discuss  it.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  by  any 
means  to  be  the  case.  The  credit  of  Brazil  is  so  good,  that  there  is  m 
realitv,  no  insuperable  dilliculty  in  time  ot  peace  and  favourable  ex¬ 
changes,  in  reducing  the  amount  of  paper  money  unrepresented  by  gold 
below  the  positive  requirements  of  the  commercial  movement,  leaving 
any  further  issue  to  be  made  only  pari  passu  with  gold  in  hand  for  its 
conversion  at  sight. 

The  exchange  would  necessarily  rise  above  par,  and  this  rise  m  its 
turn  would  be  checked  by  the  importation  of  sovereigns,  which  are  legal 
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tender  at  8,889  reis,  and  the  mere  necessities  of  commerce  would 
provide  the  country  with  a  metallic  currency. 

The  experiment  has  already  been  tried  here  once,  some  years  ago, 
and  only  broke  down  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  amount  of 
the  resen e  with  reference  to  the  am/ount  oi  paper  unrepresented 
hy  gold.  If  Brazil,  so  poor  in  accumulated  wealth,  is  to  obtain  access 
to  that  of  other  countries  more  favourably  placed  in  this  respect, 
it  can  only  be  through  this  or  some  other  analogous  path.  The  capital 
required  for  reproductive  undertakings  would  then  be  at  her  disposal 
without  the  necessity  for  a  Government  guarantee. 

The  reduction  of  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  north,  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  migration  south,  by  deaths,  and  manumissions ;  the  decrease  in 
the  value  of  sugar,  from  the  production  of  vast  quantities  in  Europe 
from  beetroot,  together  with  the  unprofitable  nature  of  cotton  pro¬ 
duction,  appear  to  indicate  that  the  prosperity  of  the  northern  provinces 
is  on  the  decline,  and  the  future  progress  of  Brazil  must  rather  be 
sought  in  the  development  of  those  of  the  south. 

The  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  made  great 
progress  in  production  ;  a  large  portion  of  it  is  table  land,  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  It  has  a  railway  to  the  port,  Santos,  and  other 
lines  are  in  course  of  construction,  the  provincials  are  energetic,  more 
self  reliant  than  any  other  section  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  have 
shown  a  capacity  to  aid  themselves  without  waiting  for  the  initiative 
of  the  Government.  The  provinces  of  Parana  and  S.  Catherina  seem 
to  have  made  but  little  progress  since  they  were  quitted  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  although  the  former  is  a  magnificent  portion  of  the  Empire 
and  abounding  in  undeveloped  resources.  Possessing  vast  tracts  of 
glazing  land,  it  does  not  produce  enough  hides  lor  local  consumption. 

The  southernmost  province  of  the  Empire,  Kio  Grande,  has  a  good 
soil,  temperate  climate,  numerous  navigable  rivers,  and  has  received 
an  addition  to  its  population  of  60,000  German  colonists.  With  all 
these  advantages,  it  has  made  but  slow-  progress  under  the  fiscal  system 
which  paralyzes  the  advancement  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

The  chief  productions  of  the  province  have  remained  almost  station¬ 
ary  for  the  last  ten  years,  while  in  the  matter  of  imports  it  is  found 
to  be  profitable  to  send  European  goods  to  Monte  Video,  300  miles 
beyond  Pio  Grande,  transport  them  300  miles  back  by  land  and  then 
smuggle  them  across  the  frontier  with  all  the  attendant  risks’  In  con¬ 
sidering  the  incidence  of  ad  valorem  ”  duties,  the  most  important 
mattei  is,  of  course,  the  valuation  itself.  In  Brazil,  the  valuations  are 
extremely  high.  It  is  curious  that  Kio  Grande,  with  every  advantage 
possessed  by  the  neighbouring  States,  and  a  most  important  one  that 
they  uo  not  possess,  namely,  regular  government,  has  made  but  slow 
pi  ogress.  In  I860,  the  direct  taxation  of  IMonte  Video  was  calculated 
on  a  value  of  11,150,000  hard  dollars,  in  1872,  on  a  value  of  74  000  000 
hard  dollars.  In  the  Argentine  Confederation  the  customs  ’revenue 
in  1860  amounted  only  to  5,000,000  of  hard  dollars;  in  1872  to 
16,000,000  of  hard  dollars,  while  the  exports  of  hides  from  the  ports  of 
the  Empire,  two-thirds  of  which  came  from  Eio  Grande,  and  form  its 
principal  articles  of  export,  were  17,000,000  of  kilograms  in  1860 
and  only  25,000,000  of  kilograms  in  1872.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
rise  of  price  in  this  article  over  the  world,  the  money  value  has  very 
largely  increased.  This  is  very  remarkable,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  countries  of  Ea  Plata  have  been  engaged  in  internal  or 
external  discord  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  referred  to. 

INext  to  the  fiscal  system,  which  is  so  severe  as  to  render  the 
steady  advancement  of  industry  and  commerce  an  impossibility,  stands 
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the  obstacle  of  the  tenure  of  land  which  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
large  holders  who  decline  to  sell.  A  tax  on  uncultivated  land  has  re¬ 
cently  been  imposed  by  the  provincial  assembly  of  Parana,  a  very  wise 
provision,  but  it  is  said,  even  by  persons  in  the  employment  of  the 
Government,  that  it  will  be  impracticable  to  apply  the  law. 

The  legislature  having  been  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the 
slave  owners  and  their  immediate  connections,  most  measures  relating  to 
agriculture  that  have  been  brought  forward  iu  the  chambers  have  had 
for  their  object  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  those  large  branches 
of  cultivation  depending  upon  an  organized  system  of  labour,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  minor  productions.  “Alfalfa,”  a  kind  of  trefoil,  is 
imported  from  the  Argentine  Confederation  into  Rio  Grande  at  a  cost 
of  about  8/.  per  ton,  when  the  province  possesses  every  advantage  of 
soil  and  climate  to  grow  it,  not  only  for  its  own  consumption  but  for 
that  of  the  whole  of  Brazil,  and  an  exportation  of  the  article  might 
even  take  place  if  no  duties  were  imposed  on  it.  Altogether  it  seems 
as  if  the  northern  provinces,  capable  of  cultivation  only  by  negroes  or 
Chinese,  have  seen  their  best  days,  and  that  the  future  greatness  of 
'Brazil  must  to-day  rather  be  looked  for  in  the  more  temporate 
climates  of  the  south  ;  but  the  first  step  in  this  great  change  must 
be  the  breaking  up  of  the  monopoly  of  uncultivated  land,  so  as  to 
afford  the  small  proprietor  the  same  chances  that  he  enjoys  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  experiment  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  serfs 
1‘rom  Europe  to  give  value  to  these  vast  solitudes,  not  in  their  own 
interest  but  for  the  benefit  of  others  has  been  tried,  and  has  signally 
failed. 

The  fact  that  these  great  systems  of  cultivation  are  decaying  in  the 
northern  provinces  is  recognized  by  the  Government,  and  the  remedy 
proposed  by  the  Minister  of  Einance  is  a  subsidy  of  2  per  cent,  on  all 
sums  lent  at  less  than  current  rates  of  interest  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
and  its  branches  to  the  planters. 

This  may  be  a  considerable  benefit  to  those  persons  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  loans,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
measure  will  benefit  the  mass  of  proprietors,  all  of  whom  can  scarcely 
hope  to  obtain  the  facility  mentioned  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

In  the  budget  presented  to  the  chambers  for  the  present  year  it  was 
proposed  by  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Finance  that  a  reduction  of 
2  per  cent,  should  be  made  in  the  imperial  duties  hitherto  levied  on  the 
exportation  of  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  and  wool,  which  would  make  the 
imperial  and  provincial  duties  on  these  articles  11  per  cent ,  instead  of 
13  per  cent,  at  which  they  stand  at  present. 

The  budget,  however,  for  last  year  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Chambers,  and  even  at  the  proposed  reduced  races  they  will  still  be 
most  oppressive,  and  will  eventually  kill  the  production  of  the  articles 
in  question,  subject  as  they  are  to  such  overwhelming  competition  with 
similar  produce  in  the  United  States,  India,  and  Europe. 
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Principal  Articles  of  Produce  exported  during  the  Financial  Years 

1S70  to  1873. 


Ettm. 


Provinces. 

1870- 

1871. 

1871- 

L872. 

1872-1873. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

Pernambuco  . 

Bahia  . 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Maranhao  . 

Sao  Paulo . 

Alagoas  . 

Sergipe  . 

Sta.  Catherina  . 

Litres. 

3,619.569 

407,615 

3,358,176 

59,082 

5,357 

65 

42 

120,070 

119,328 

£ 

52,755 

7,025 

44,191 

1,032 

105 

1 

I 

1,288 

1,836 

Litres. 

2,625,983 

1,661,407 

2,346,640 

1,485 

21,157 

«  «  • 

14*614 

£ 

40,666 

22,086 

29,940 

27 

288 

i*84 

Litres. 

950,460 

1,999,607 

602,844 

13,982 

2,401 

94*874 

639 

£ 

14,330 

29,000 

9,076 

1,171 

32 

1,245 

11 

Total . 

7,689,304 

108,238 

6,671,295 

93,192 

3,664,807 

52,648 

Cotton. 


Provinces. 

1870-1871. 

1871-1872. 

1872-1873. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

Pernambuco  . 

Bahia  . 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Maranhao  . 

Sao  Paulo . 

Parahyba . 

Ceara  . 

Alagoas  . 

Sergipe  . 

Sta.  Catherina  . 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte  ... 
Piauhy  . 

Kilos. 

1,150,225 

13,191,310 

3,155,626 

5,801,701 

4,796,850 

1,628,907 

7,253,893 

6,853,219 

419,966 

2,004,765 

262,984 

£ 

76,008 

684,757 

166,649 

341,189 

341,189 

272,226 

71,950 

403,304 

251,893 

16,013 

91**712 

17,325 

Kilos. 

3,172,529 

22,875,758 

6,679,851 

95 

6,170,589 

15,176,333 

4,859,862 

8,324,258 

1,241,280 

99,350 

293 

2,588,164 

289,282 

£ 

144,522 

1,350,006 

412,104 

7 

417,843 

713,617 

258,535 

450,355 

734,845 

53,885 

10 

109,791 

19,057 

Kilos. 

1,284,370 

15,248,931 

1,479,804 

140 

3,783,397 

7,342,100 

2,758,670 

4,970,064 

4,894,726 

788,821 

1,685,826 

38,121 

£ 

85,100 

917,108 

95,323 

7 

274,026 

495,000 

160,817 

320,000 

309,040 

35,488 

80, *280 
21,825 

Total . 

46,519,446 

2,393,030 

83,543,317 

4,664,560 

44,618,060 

2,682,437 

Sugar. 


Provinces. 

1870-1871. 

1871-1872. 

1872-1873. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

Pernambuco  . 

Bahia  . 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Maranhao . 

Sao  Paulo . 

Parahyba . . 

CeaiA  . 

Sta.  Catherina  . 

Alagoas  . 

Sergipe  . 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte  ... 

Total . 

Kilos. 

3,097,900 

43,346,885 

48,938,302 

43,542 

3,369,305 

866,979 

1,290,872 

10,846 

11,700,859 

3,667,182 

1,650,630 

£ 

46,637 

752,484 

705,764 

1,486 

53,335 

9,922 

16,258 

248 

125,403 

56,493 

17,679 

Kilos. 

2,513,014 

77,147,131 

53,884,090 

83,814 

4,501,916 

1,344 

5,547,414 

2,109,261 

12,615,736 

9,282,604 

4,480,406 

£ 

65,040 

1,378,192 

813,269 

2,173 

66,770 

24 

56,317 

27,132 

18*6, *388 
152,720 
502,772 

Kilos. 

1,182,690 

97,442,832 

60,127,659 

7,696 

4,882,836 

490 

9,926,848 

1,811,948 

13,78*1,807 

1,251,532 

3,567,886 

£ 

27,804 

1,576,100 

700,000 

228 

72,800 

5 

108,243 

24,185 

170,860 

167,730 

34,490 

116,983,303 

1,785,709 

172,526,730 

27,923,148 

183,984,224 

2,886,090 
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Coffee. 


Provinces. 

1870-1871. 

1871-1372. 

1872-1873. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

Pernambuco  . 

Bahia  . 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  ... 

Maranhao . 

Ceard  . 

Sao  Paulo . 

Alagoas  . 

Sta.  Catherina  . 

Kilos. 

192,949,565 

3,694 

3,178,018 

2,490 

4,819 

560,289 

29,134,225 

1,388 

£ 

7,138,568 

152 

101,419 

149 

191 

22,676 

1,008,294 

55 

Kilos. 

108,448,403 

1,726 

5,108,270 

441 

460 

311,888 

23,105,083 

£ 

5,726,543 

82 

208,193 

6 

32 

13,220 

107,464 

Kilos. 

172,449,797 

3,131 

3,990,443 

734 

182 

1,562,627 

31,761,593 

"2,497 

£ 

10,010,151 

166 

185,009 

10 

128 

74,817 

1,738,823 

133 

Total . 

225,834,488 

8,271,504 

136,976,271 

7,022,241 

209,772,653 

14,008,902 

Nijts. 


Provinces. 

1870-1871. 

1871-1872. 

1872-1873. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Parfi  . 

Kilos. 

2,987,846 

£ 

32,302 

Kilos. 

2,507,621 

£ 

32,484 

Kilos. 

3,294,029 

£ 

46,221 

Horsehair. 


Provinces. 

1870-1871. 

1871-1872. 

1872-1873. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

Pernambuco  . 

Bahia  . 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Maranhao  . 

Ceard  . 

Sta.  Catherina  . 

Sao  Paulo . . 

Kilos. 

6,208 

"514 

413,906 

1,827 

1,373 

£ 

494 

"21 

45,165 

74 

27 

•  •  • 

Kilos. 

•  10,446 

56 

440 

544,907 

1,869 

1,083 

830 

£ 

855 

7 

18 

61,380 

43 

22 

63 

Kilos. 

4,290 

55 

208 

487,514 

4,009 

1,994 

1,111 

59,562 

£ 

345 

5 

9 

51,500 

135 

42 

136 
2,112 

Total . 

423,828 

45,781 

559,631 

62,388 

558,743 

54,750 

Hides. 


Provinces. 

1870-1871. 

1871-1872. 

1872-1873. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Kilos. 

£ 

Kilos. 

£ 

Kilos. 

£ 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

1.900,955 

49,802 

2,035,S45 

63,515 

3,649,332 

100,850 

Pernambuco  . 

1,247,405 

59,754 

1,456,130 

75,049 

1,897,856 

116,84;i 

Bahia 

60", 710 

82,515 

1,035,812 

67,936 

1,311,732 

100,995 

Rio  Grande  do  Sol 

15,491,727 

770,706 

14,645,134 

897,827 

16,174,491 

1,049,440 

Parti 

684,484 

43,226 

777,777 

53,673 

646,849 

49,850 

Maranhao . 

324,574 

25,962 

471,293 

28,478 

640,818 

35,935 

Sao  Paulo . 

38,481 

860 

5,578 

3,301 

128 

7 

Parahyba  . 

Ceard  ...  ... 

948,019 

54*264 

770,870 

44*628 

2,140 

1,016,556 

1 16 
70,150 

Alagoas  . . 

130,089 

4,617 

70,019 

3,060 

35,220 

2,082 

Sergipe  . 

3,088 

154 

19,810 

990 

17,894 

932 

Parand 

47,638 

2,041 

•  •• 

... 

8, 885 

555 

Sta.  Catherina  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

95,023 

5,753 

60,993 

3,394 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte  ... 

147,358 

5,238 

106,822 

3,793 

53,380 

2,780 

Total . 

21,564,528 

1,099,142 

21,490,113 

1,245,007 

25,516,274 

1,537,931 
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Diamonds. 


Provinces. 

1870-1871. 

1871-1872. 

1872-1873. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

Bahia  . 

Total . 

Grammes. 

14,420 

10,743 

£ 

201,839 

92,325 

Grammes. 

3,261 

8,105 

£ 

45,793 

67,805 

Grammes. 

8,442 

4,980 

£ 

122,380 

43,402 

25,163 

294,165 

11,366 

113,598 

13,422 

165,782 

Tobacco. 


Provinces. 

1870- 

1871. 

1871- 

1872. 

1872- 

1873. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

Pernambuco  . 

Bahia  . 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Maranham  . 

Parana  . 

Sao  Paulo . 

Ceara  . 

Sta.  Catherina  . 

Kilos. 

1,302,333 

24,739 

14,891,546 

396,604 

7 

Ml 

•  •• 

£ 

117,738 

1,638 

519,004 

14,516 

3 

Kilos. 

1,896,252 

23,413 

9,772,251 

502,217 

4 

1,204 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

£ 

166,054 

2,407 

492,304 

19,791 

'”66 

Kilos. 

1,724,236 

111 

14,583,408 

570,507 

749 

21,403 

110 

350 

£ 

108,748 

31 

579,000 

23,232 

"43 

839 

28 

24 

Total . 

16,615,229 

652,900 

12,199,341 

680,623 

16,900,874 

690,945 

Indiarttbber. 


Provinces. 

1870- 

1871. 

1871- 

1872. 

1872- 

1873. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

Pernambuco 

Para  . 

Maranham 

Ceara  . 

Kilos. 

478,966 

3,973 

229,827 

£ 

972, *804 
34,’  165 

Kilos. 

1,817 

539,' 453 
977 
28,699 

£ 

202 

1,00*4, 316 
1,500 
43,066 

Kilos. 

7,589 

379 

4,787,966 

7,614 

264,187 

£ 

805 

39 

1,013,340 

1,100 

33,200 

Total . 

504,367 

1,007,367 

569,316 

1,049,085 

5,067,735 

1,048,484 

Herb  a  Mate. 


Provinces. 

1870- 

1871. 

1871- 

1872. 

1872- 

1873. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Parana  . 

Sta.  Catherina  . 

Kilos. 

5,521 

1,052,114 

15,507,880 

£ 

111 

14,595 

359,454 

•  •  • 

Kilos. 

1,094 

1,048,486 

16,339,974 

£ 

22 

16,680 

386,056 

Kilos. 

414 

1,191,960 

14,375,038 

443 

£ 

9 

19.512 

316,284 

7 

Total . 

16,565,515 

374,161 

17,389,554 

402,758 

15,567,855 

335,812 
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Wool. 


1870-1871. 

1871-1872. 

1872-1873. ’ 

Provinces. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

Pernambuco  . 

Bahia  . 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Kilos. 

14,820 

1,846 

178 

1,008,022 

£ 

311 

39 

9 

50,812 

Kilos. 

20,561 

1,604 

978,102 

£ 

432 

74 

53,408 

Kilos. 

9,198 

16,942 

597*826 

£ 

222 

793 

31,165 

Total . 

1,024,866 

511,717 

1,000,267 

53,914 

623,966 

32,170 

Timber. 


Provinces. 


Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Pernambuco  . 

Bahia  . 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte . 

Maranham  . 

Parahyba  . 

Alagoas . 

Paranfi . 

Sta.  Catherina . 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte . 

Total . 


1870-1871. 

1871-1872. 

1872-1873. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

£ 

39,787 

£ 

59,798 

£ 

57,326 

92 

921 

1,578 

*  *  * 

40,216 

67,941 

64,894 

1J82 

750 

3,763 

•  ••  Ml  ••• 

61 

••• 

... 

14 

•••  ••• 

”*50 

43 

91 

... 

1,058 

364 

2,431 

•  ••  •••  *** 

III  ••• 

1,288 

3,849 

572 

6,737 

28 

•  M  •••  •** 

84,337 

134,239 

116,862 

Gold  Dust  and  Bars. 


Province. 

1870-1871. 

1871-1872. 

1872-1873. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Grammes. 

316,155 

£ 

308,110 

Grammes. 

811,070 

£ 

833,649 

Grammes. 

424,504 

£ 

439,263 
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Value. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

61,603 

210,948 

63,590 

Pernambuco  . . 

2,691 

6,092 

10,109 

Baliia  . . 

66,060 

93,678 

97,263 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  . . 

48,703 

47,282 

52,535 

Para  . . 

155,300 

174,041 

19,852 

Maranhao 

18,574 

19,765 

15,234 

Parahyba  , , 

•  • 

8 

33 

Sao  Paulo 

257 

137 

344 

Ceara  . . 

417 

1,060 

223 

2,184 

Alagoas 

2 

660 

Sergipe 

47 

81 

70 

Parana 

110 

371 

605 

Sta.  Catherina 

28,281 

40,650 

19,010 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte 

504 

428 

81 

Piauliy . 

33,816 

27,713 

27,039 

416,371 

622,479 

308,609 

General  total  of  values  . . 

16,646,999 

19,052,254 

22,320,662 

The  internal  and  external  debt  of  Brazil,  according  to  the  last 
official  estimate,  is  made  up  of  the  following  articles  : — 


External  debt— exchange  at  par  . 
Internal  funded  debt 
Debt  prior  to  1827  . . 

Orphans 

Private 

Absent  (not  yet  forfeited)  . . 

Public  deposits 

Savings  banks — Caixa  Economica. 

.,  Minte  de  Soccorro 

Various  deposits 
Treasury  bills 
Paper  currency 

Total  • «  . «  .  i 


1873. 

1874. 

Milreis. 

Milreis. 

137,446,222 

133,806,222 

283,643,000 

285,908,400 

344,530 

342,894 

11,774,629 

12,186,109 

880,000 

880,000 

2,444,243 

2,407,885 

1,198,858 

1,175,624 

6,869,573 

7,421,472 

•  • 

562,106 

5,979,382 

6,447,714 

12,806,200 

16,104,000 

149,578,732 

149,546,631 

612,965,369 

616,789,057 

or  68,103,791?,,  to  wdiich  must  be  added  the  loan  of  5,000,000?.  recently 
contracted,  making  a  total  of  upwards  of  73,000,000/.  sterling. 

In  comparing  these  figures  with  previous  returns  from  this  office 
they  will  not  appear  to  be  exact.  The  discrepancies  are,  however, 
rather  apparent  than  real,  as  they  depend  on  the  rate  of  exchange  at 
which  the  conversions  of  currency  into  sterling  have  been  made.  The 
rate  of  the  day  has  always  been  selected,  and  in  the  present  instance 
the  actual  exchange  of  2.9.  2 ^d.  per  milreis  has  been  taken. 

In  former  reports  reference  has  been  made  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  enormous  export  duties  would  sooner  or  later  kill  the  production  in 
this  country.  The  crisis  has  been  delayed  somewhat  longer  than  was 
anticipated,  but  the  evil  day  has  arrived  as  far  as  regards  sugar  and 
cottons. 
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The  slaves  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  the  sheet  anchor  ot 
Brazilian  agriculture,  commerce,  and  finance,  in  the  southern  provinces, 
have  been  recruited  by  large  importations  from  the  north,  where  they 
were  less  profitably  employed,  but  a  crisis  must  arrive  m  the  produce 
of  this  article  whenever  the  organized  system  ot  slave  labour,  on  w  Inc 
it  depends,  becomes  seriously  affected  by  deaths  and  manumissions. 
There  appears  to  be  no  probability  that  satisfactory  results  will  ever  be 
arrived  at  bv  the  cultivation  of  this  article  by  European  labour. 

Xn  order  to  redress  the  balance  and  afford  a  means  ot  passing  satety 
from  the  past  to  the  future  of  Brazilian  agriculture,  these  things  appear 
to  be  not  only  necessary  but  absolutely  indispensable . 

1.  Complete  revision  of  the  fiscal  system. 

2.  The  return  to  a  currency  based  upon  real  value. 

3’.  Taxation  of  uncultivated  land  that  the  Government  may  re-enter 
on  the  possession  of  land  in  possible  situations  for  redistribution  to 
persons  offering  guaranties  for  its  actual  cultivation. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  vessels  arrived  and  departed  from  all 
the  ports  of  the  empire  during  the  past  year,  together  with  a  return  ot 
British  shipping  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  same  period  : 
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BEAZIL. 


Retuen  of  British  Shipping  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  for  the  Years 

1871,  1872,  and  1S73. 


1871. 

1872.. 

1873. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Vessels 

451 

501 

465 

Tons  . . 

257,974 

310,598 

257,728 

Crews. . 

8,664 

9,337 

8,174 

Estimate  of  Steam  Ships  and  Merchant  Vessels,  which,  not  remaining 
in  Port  48  hours,  give  no  Entry  at  the  British  Consulate. 


Slips 

Ton3 

Crews 


Number. 

250 

500,000 

17,897 


The  same  as  for  last  year.  No  correct  estimate  possible  for  previous 
years. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  values  of  imports  from  1870  to  1873  : — 


Provinces. 

1870  to  1871. 

1871  to  1872. 

1872  to  1873. 

Eio  de  Janeiro 

£ 

6,317,142 

£ 

6,943,852 

£ 

7,606,552 

Pernambuco  . . 

1,921,395 

2,449,526 

2,953,209 

Babia  . . 

1.798,082 

2,197,864 

2,272,321 

Bio  Grande  do  Sul  . . 

435,506 

382,664 

380,539 

Par&  . . 

832,647 

847,993 

773,943 

Maranhao 

411,713 

440,629 

407,426 

Sao  Paulo 

214,900 

336,892 

281,951 

Parabyba 

336 

1,918 

229 

Cearti  . .  . .  . .  . . 

307,968 , 

274,014 

333,981 

Alagoas  . .  . .  . . 

19,446 

14,595 

28,361 

11,624 

Sergipe 

2,884 

9,247 

Parang 

4,364 

6,123 

8,096 

Sta.  Catherina 

36,615 

80,685 

63,010 

Eio  Grande  do  Norte 

15,647 

14,044 

7,633 

Espirito  Santo 

1,686 

1,688 

1,128 

Piauby. . 

57,982 

48,215 

53,007 

Amazonas 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Li  atto  Grosso  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Total 

12,430,506 

14,049,955 

15,183,010 

i 

POSTCEIPTTJM. 

Since  the  above  was  written  a  further  report  of  all  the  slaves 
existing  in  the  empire,  and  giving  very  minute  details,  appeared  in 
“  The  Na$ao,”  the  semi-official  organ  of  the  Government.  This 
return  is  here  inserted.  As  both  the  tables  are  from  an  official  source 
no  precise  means  exist  of  deciding  to  which  of  them  full  faith  should 
be  given  although  the  discrepancy  is  so  great. 

In  the  first  return  the  gross  number  is  made  1,002,243 ;  and  in  the 
second  1,409,448. 


Detailed  Return  of  Slaves  Registered  in  the  Empire. 
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Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  19,  1874. 
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COLOMBIA. 

PANAMA. 

Report  ly  Acting-Consul  Crompton  on  the  condition  of  British  Trade, 
Direct  and  Indirect ,  for  the  Consular  District  of  Panama*  for  the 
Year  1874. 

During  the  past  year  business  has  decreased  considerably,  owing  to 
a  variety  of  reasons.  In  the  year  1872,  the  exports  of  india-rubber 
alone  came  to  about  400,000?.,  whereas,  this  year,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  quantity  exported  barely  reaches  100,000?.  This  falling 
cff  is  caused  by  the  hostility  of  the  Darien  Indians,  who  will  not  allow 
the  rubber  gatherers  to  enter  their  territory  ;  and  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment,  alter  having  sent  one  or  two  armed  expeditions  against  the 
Indians,  has  been  compelled  to  leave,  for  the  present,  affairs  as  they 
are. 

Owing  to  several  failures  in  London,  some  of  the  native  houses  in 
Panama  suspended,  owing  large  sums  of  money  to  English  firms. 
These  native  houses  have  paid,  in  some  cases,  only  ten  cents  on  the 
dollar,  or  2s.  in  the  pound,  and  in  other  cases  not  even  that.  It  appears 
strange  that  the  native  houses  should  have  obtained  such  large  credits 
from  English  houses  on  entirely  inadequate  guarantees,  but  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  English  firms  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  ability  and  integrity  of  the  native  commercial  element.  The 
present  results  however  show  differently,  and  ought  to  suggest  a  little 
caution  on  the  part  of  English  merchants  in  granting  such  vast 
credits. 

INo  decided  steps  have  been  taken  as  yet,  either  by  the  Government 
or  by  the  inhabitants,  to  have  water  brought  into  the  town  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  Panama  is  as  much  liable  to  be  burned  again  as  it  was  in 
the  last  fire  in  lebruary,  when  the  total  losses  fell  on  British  insurance 
offices,  not  a  single  insurance  having  been  accepted  by  an  American 
company. 

I  lie  President  of  the  State,  Don  Gregorio  Miro,  still  remains  in 
office,  and  tranquillity  reigns ;  schools  have  been  built  during  the  past 
year,  roads  have  been  mended,  and  the  burned  portion  of  Panama 
nearly  rebuilt,  all  of  which  speak  well  for  the  future. 


Panama,  1st  January,  1875. 
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CHERBOURG. 

Report  by  Acting-Consul  Macgregor  for  the  Consular  District  of 

Cherbourg,  Jor  the  Year  1874. 


The  dredging  of  the  commercial  port  was  commenced  in  the  month 
of  October  last,  and  has  been  carried  on  since  with  success,  and  when 
completed  will  deepen  the  harbour  by  3  feet. 

At  the  commencement  of  1874  it  was  decided  to  construct  a  rail¬ 
way  from  Carentan  to  Carteret  on  the  west  coast,  passing  near  Anvers, 
St.  Jores,  and  La  Haie  du  Puits ;  the  necessary  surveys  for  the  same 
are  at  present  nearly  terminated. 

This  railway  will  open  up  a  large  tract  of  country  which  at  present 
is  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  trade  from  want  of  ready  means  of 
communication. 

A  proposition  is  being  considered  to  construct  a  railway  from 
Cherence-le-Roussel  to  St.  Lo,  but  nothing  final  has  yet  been  decided. 

The  sum  of  8,000Z.  was  granted  in  1874  to  the  Public  Works 
Department  of  La  Manche  from  the  funds  of  the  Treasury. 

The  difficulty  of  access  to  the  port  of  Carentan,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  sandbanks  collected  in  the  River  Douve,  was  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  steps  are  to  be  taken  without 
delay  to  remove  the  obstructions  in  question ;  and  also  to  ameliorate 
the  small  ports  of  Barfleur  and  Omonville-la-Bogue,  the  former  to  the 
east  and  the  latter  to  the  west  of  Cherbourg. 

The  Chateau  d’Eau,  or  new  reservoir  for  supplying  the  town  of 
Cherbourg,  was  terminated  in  1874,  having  taken  three  years  to  con¬ 
struct,  and  being  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Amant,  an  engineer 
of  Cherbourg. 

The  Chateau  d’Eau  is  distant  from  Cherbourg  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  and  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Divette  river,  distant  from  it 
in  an  horizontal  line  60  yards,  and  perched  half  wray  up  one  of  the 
range  of  hills  which  skirt  the  Divette  at  this  point,  the  difference  of 
altitude  between  the  level  of  the  river  and  the  level  of  the  water  of  the 
reservoir,  when  the  latter  is  full,  being  25  yards. 

The  Chateau  d’Eau  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  rising  some  9  feet  above 
the  ground,  the  entrance  being  in  the  centre  of  the  front  wall ;  it  is 
40  yards  in  length  and  23  yards  in  wfidth,  the  back  being  formed  by  the 
rocky  hill  on  which  it  is  built,  and  the  front  and  sides  surmounted  by  a 
low  parapet  or  breastwork. 

It  is  divided  into  two  subterranean  vaulted  chambers  of  equal  size, 
the  depth  of  each  being  20  feet,  and  the  amount  of  water  each  can 
contain  may  be  estimated  at  1,186  cubic  metres,  equal  to  about 
1,186,560  litres  or  quarts. 

The  water  is  forced  up  through  an  iron  pipe  16  inches  in  diameter, 
by  means  of  an  hydraulic  pump  situated  just  below  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  This  pump  wras  constructed  by  Sibour  et  Cie.,  of  Amiens,  and 
is  on  the  principle  of  the  watermill. 
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The  well  is  30  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  9^  metres  and  4  feet 
3  inches  in  width,  and  provided  with  ninety  paddles. 

The  wheel  performs  on  an  average  one  revolution  and  a  quarter  per 
minute,  causing  in  each  revolution  nine  and  a  half  strokes  of  the 
piston  of  the  pump  or  twelve  strokes  per  minute,  each  stroke  of  the 
piston  driving  82-|  quarts  of  water  into  the  reservoir. 

The  pump  when  at  its  minimum  strength  drives  up  about  three 
quarters  of  a  quart  per  second,  39^  quarts  per  minute,  and  2,372  quarts 
per  hour. 

At  its  maximum  strength  the  supply  is  65-90  quarts  per  second, 
3,955  per  minute,  and  237,312  quarts  per  hour,  and  it  would  fill  one 
chamber  of  the  reservoir  in  five  hours.  This  pump  only  requires  one 
workman,  and  one  permanent  guardian  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  reservoir. 

The  construction  of  the  new  pier  or  jetty  wharf  has  been  decided  on 
and  the  Mayor  is  empowered  to  treat  the  question  with  the  Ministers 
of  Public  Works  and  Finance,  as  well  as  with  the  general  council  of 
the  Department. 

This  wharf  will,  it  would  appear,  be  a  continuation  of  the  east 
entrance  pier  to  the  commercial  port. 

The  town  has  voted  towards  its  construction  13,330/.  and  the 
Department  6,666/. ;  its  estimated  expense  being  60,000/. 

During  the  year  1874  ninety  German  and  French  transatlantic 
steamers,  principally  the  former,  touched  at  Cherbourg ;  during  the 
same  period  twenty-two  British  transatlantic  steamers  touched  here 
also 

In  all  they  landed  2,694  passengers  and  4,400,000/.  in  specie  and 
bar  gold  and  silver. 

The  crops  during  1874  have  been  in  the  way  of  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes,  double  last  year’s  harvests;  but  the 
hay  and  apples  fall  far  short  of  the  last  year’s  crops. 

The  shipments  of  gunpowder,  representing  840  tons,  and  of  the 
value  of  32,000/.,  wTere  imported  during  1874  from  Belgium  in  British 
vessels  alone. 

The  annexed  tables  show  the  imports  and  exports  for  1874,  the 
staple  of  the  former  being  coal. 

Imposts  for  1874. 


In  sailing  vessels  alone — 


Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Tons. 

£ 

Coal 

14,308 

28,616 

Gunpowder 

600 

40,000 

Masts  and  spars . . 

♦ 

•  • 

10,500 

Cement  . . 

70 

170 

Wheat  . . 

500 

7,200 

Oats 

37 

185 

Patent  fuel 

360 

390 

Total . 

16,033 

88,941 

CHERBOURG. 
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Exports  tor  1874. 


In  sailing  vessels  alone — 


Pigs 

Head 

Butter  . . 

Tons 

Potatoes . . 

)) 

Bones  . . 

>> 

Arms  and  ammunition. . 

General  . . 

)> 

Total  . . 

•  ♦ 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

460 

760 

110 

10.000 

322 

1,890 

40 

120 

250 

•  • 

800 

40,000 

1,982 

52,770 

Cherbourg,  January  16tb,  1875. 
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ST.  MALO 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  MacGregor  on  the  Trade ,  Commerce ,  and  Navi¬ 
gation  of  St.  Malo  and  St.  Servan,  exclusive  of  the  London  and  South 
Western  Company's  Steamers,  for  the  Year  1874. 


The  year  1874  has  been  exceptionally  good  for  British  trade  in  sailing 
ships  at  St.  Malo  and  St.  Servan,  directly  and  indirectly  ;  the  number  of 
vessels  under  both  those  heads  being  332,  or  110  more  than  in  1873, 
the  tonnage  in  cargo  being  in  excess  of  that  of  1873  by  16,898  tons’ 
and  the  total  value  of  cargoes  exceeding  that  of  1873  by  63,508?. 

.  The  total  value  of  cargoes  entered,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  sailing 
ships  only,  during  18/4,  amounts  to  99,766?.,  being  a  sum  very  much 
beyond  any  that  the  sailing  ships  registered  in  this  vice-consulate  have 
m  er  before  separately  imported  in  any  one  year,  and  to  which  even  the 
imports  of  the  South  Western  Company’s  steamers  and  sailing  ships 
combined  have  not  always  attained. 

A  vei^  unusual  importation  of  wheat  and  flour,  to  the  amount  of 
about  36,000?.,  and  a  great  additional  importation  of  coals  (the  money- 
value  of  which  has  been  calculated  at  the  same  rate  as  for  1873)  have 
caused  this  rise  in  the  total  value  of  cargoes  in  sailing  ships  inwards. 

The  number  of  sailing  ships  cleared,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  1874 
in  cargo  is  216,  being  73  more  than  in  1873,  the  tonnage ’in  car^o 
being  in  excess  of  that  of  1873 — 3,201  tons, — and  the  total  value  of 
cargoes  exceeding  that  of  1873  by  56,600?. 

The  total  value  of  cargoes  cleared,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  sailing 
ships  only,  during  1874,  amounts  to  176,103?. 

A  very  great  exportation  of  barley,  buckwheat,  &c.  (notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  falling- off  in  the  export  of  wheat  to  the  amount  of  24,250?.  as 

compared  with  1873),  has  caused  this  rise  in  the  total  values  of  cargoes 
outwards.  ° 

There  has  been  also  a  certain  increase  in  the  imports  and  exports  in 
the  indirect  trade  of  1874  as  compared  with  that  of  1873. 

In  IS 73  there  entered  only  one  ship  in  cargo,  of  the  total  value  of 
520?. ;  while  in  1874  eight  ships  have  entered,  with  cargoes  of  the 
total  value  of  14,574?. 

The  difference  in  regard  to  ships  clearing  is  not  so  great,  still 
whereas  fourteen  ships  cleared  in  1873,  with  cargoes  of  the  total  value 
of  3,054?.,  eleven  ships  have  cleared  in  1874,  with  cargoes  of  the  total 
value  of  11,440?.,  of  which  6,000?.  is  for  a  cargo  of  honey  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dinan,  Cotes  du  Nord. 

The  harvests  have  been,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  very  good ; 
theie  have  been  plentiful  harvests  of  chestnuts,  barley,  oats,  potatoes, 
walnuts,  and  wheat;  middling  harvests  of  buckwheat  and  tobacco,  and 
a  half  harvest  of  apples. 
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Explanatory  Detail  of  Merchandise  Entered  and  Cleared  at  the  Port 
of  St.  Male,  as  shown  in  the  Return  of  British  Shipping  on  the 
other  side,  from  and  to  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Colonies. 


Entered. 

In  steam  ships — no  information 
In  sailing  ships — 

Coals. . 

Cement 
Flour 
Iron,  pig 
Fonte 

Wheat  . 


£ 


..  59,210 

398 
6,656 
2,052 
600 

..  16,276 


Total 


85,192 


Cleared. 


£ 

In  steam  ships — no  information 
In  sailing  ships — 


Barley 

•  • 

..  114,996 

Buckwheat  . . 

•  • 

4,886 

Charcoal  . .  * . 

•  • 

240 

Flour 

•  « 

2,000 

Ore,  iron 

•  • 

3,963 

,,  lead  . . 

•  • 

..  26,860 

Potatoes 

•  • 

8,242 

Props 

•  • 

888 

Wheat 

«  e 

828 

Wood,  building 

•  • 

1,760 

Total 

•  • 

«  « 

..  164,663 

Indirect  or  Carrying  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from  and  to  other 

Countries. 


In  sailing  ships — 
Phosphate  . . 
Wheat 


Entered. 


£ 


•  •  •  *  •  • 

•  •  •  •  «  t 


975 

13,599 


Total 


14,574 


Cleared. 

In  sailing  ships — 

Barley 

Honey  . .  . . 


£ 

5,440 

6,000 


Total 


11,440 


St.  Malo,  January  11,  1875. 
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GERMANY. 

KONIGSBERG. 


Report  by  Consul  Hertslet  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Konigsberg- 

Yillau  for  the  Year  1874. 


The  total  trade  at  Konigsberg-Pillau  in  1874  lias  been  very  large. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  visiting  the  port  has  been — 


1874. — Arrivals  .. 

,,  Departures 

1873. — Arrivals  .. 

„  Departures 

Number. 

Tons. 

2,266 

2,205 

2,176 

2,085 

556,410 

549,088 

484,048 

473, 2S0 

Of  which  were  under  British  flag — 

1874.— Arrivals— Sailing  vessels 
})  „  Steamers.. 

Number. 

Tons. 

•  • 

•  • 

216 

178 

|  132,363 

• 

• 

© 

EH 

394 

1 874.— Departures— Sailing  vessels 
„  Steamers 

Total  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Number. 

Tons. 

217 

172 

|  130,839 

389 

Of  the  arrivals  there  were — 

In  ballast 

General  cargo  . 

Coals  . . 

Guano,  cement,  &c.  . . 

Herrings 

Oil,  petroleum  . 

Iron,  machinery 

Salt  . . 

Tiles,  bricks  . . 

Sugar  . . 

Wine,  Southern  fruits 

Potatoes,  grain  . 

For  refuge 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

468 

468 

402 

294 

258 

60 

104 

38 

140 

13 

6 

8 

7 

110,220 

181,925 

123.422 

25,880 

38,688 

17,620 

29,436 

9,686 

12,596 

1,346 

1,184 
‘  3,910 

470 
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Of  these  vessels  there  were — 


Steamers. 

Tons. 

In  1874  . 

776 

889,150 

1873 

679 

315,856 

1872  . 

475 

193,152 

The  arrivals  were  in  1874 — 


Vessels. 


Under  German  flag  ..  ..  ..  1,009 

British  flag  . .  . .  . .  403 

Danish  flag  . .  . .  . .  378 

Swedish  flag  ..  ..  ..  102 

Norwegian  flag  ..  ..  215 

Austrian  flag  . .  . .  . .  1 

Dutch  flag  . .  .  *  . .  125 

Russian  flag  ..  ..  ..  17 

French  flag  . .  . .  . .  10 

Belgian  flag  . .  . .  . .  2 

American  (U.  S.)  flag  . .  . .  4 


(including  those  from  1873. 


) 


The  departures,  without  reference  to  flag,  were — 


Y  essels. 

Tons. 

To  Great  Britain 

•  • 

336 

158,136 

Holland  .. 

111 

57,446 

Norway  . . 

371 

64,258 

Prussia 

325 

65,754 

Ems,  Hanover  . . 

123 

16,112 

Elbe,  Weser 

128 

9,352 

Schleswig-Holstein 

251 

22,916 

Denmark . . 

91 

9,844 

Belgium  . . 

48 

35,018 

France 

45 

14,178 

Russia 

127 

50,784 

Sweden 

138 

24,876 

Liibeek 

98 

12,594 

America  . . 

13 

7,790 

Depth  of  water  at  Pillau,  21  feet  English. 

The  jealousy  between  Dantzig  and  Konigsberg,  which  has  existed 
for  centuries,  is  making  itself  much  remarked,  and  the  same  feeling 
which  formerly  led  to  sinking  stones  into  the  channels  and  other  acts 
of  hostility  seems  still  to  exist.  At  present  an  agitation  to  separate  the 
provinces  of  East  and  West  Prussia  and  to  establish  two  separate 
Governments  is  the  means  resorted  to,  but  which  will  hardly  be 
successful,  as  the  Polish  population  of  West  Prussia  are  making  use 
of  the  occasion  to  agitate  for  a  third  province  likewise,  and  it  would  not 
make  any  actual  commercial  difference  if  the  plan  were  adopted. 
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Stocks  of  Grain,  at  the  various  Staple  Places  in  Tons  ot  1,000  ivilos. 

have  been  on  31st  December. 


Towns. 

Wheat. 

Eye. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Konigsberg  ... 
Dantzig 

Tilsit . 

Memel 

Berlin 

Stettin 

Cologne 

Bremen 

Holland 

9,562 

10,420 

378 

127 

2,141 

9,615 

6,000 

12,875 

7,905 

12,740 

463 

69 

2,390 

5.500 

4.500 

6,’i  44 

6,800 

6,600 

365 

189 

2.886 

4,564 

3,400 

8,860 

11,074 

2,237 

602 

158 

3,881 

3,728 

1,200 

7,571 

13,022 

11,060 

835 

3,142 

6,188 

8,589 

5,500 

10,250 

10,630 

7,344 

14,660 

488 

1,867 

7C0 

17,145 

6,000 

12,345 

63,606 

8,500 

960 

305 

1,301 

6,739 

5,574 

18,400 

25,064 

9,744 

3,955 

262 

1,054 

3,019 

5,783 

1,200 

35,482 

Towns. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Konigsberg  ... 
Dantzig 

Tilsit . 

Memel 

Berlin 

Stettin 

Cologne 

Bremen 

Holland 

1,848 

810 

415 

210 

370 

1,041 

”il8 

12,200 

2,310 

2,515 

150 

172 

178 

595 

*io4 

7,036 

2,700 

530 

100 

401 

434 

173 

7,646 

4,294 

1,625 

245 

561 

241 

459 

12,249 

4,190 

800 

945 

1,270 

316 

750 

150 

350 

2,175 

435 

535 

760 

745 

974 

241 

2,350 

90 

110 

100 

690 

228 

2,938 

316 

255 

598 

309 

375 

On  the  East  Prussian  Southern  Railway  the  time  of  delivery  of 


goods  is — 


To  Bialyetock 
Brest  . . 
Rowno . . 
BerditschefF 
Kieff  .. 
Minsk  ; . 
Grodno 
Warsaw 


From  Pillau. 

From  Konigsberg. 

Goods  by 

Goods  by 

Goods  by 

Goods  by 

Slow  Train. 

Fast  Train. 

Slow  Train. 

Fast  Train. 

Days. 

Days. 

Davs. 

Days. 

7 

6 

3 

8 

4 

7 

3* 

12 

6* 

11 

5 

13 

6i 

12 

6 

14 

7 

13 

6a 

12 

5* 

11 

5 

10 

5 

7 

4& 

11 

5* 

10 

5 

The  distances  are — 


From  Pillau  to  Russian  frontiers  . . 
Konigsberg  „ 

Russian  frontiers  to  Bialystock 

Brest 


)) 

)) 

)) 

)} 


)P 


)) 


Rowno 
BerditschefF 
Kieff 
Minsk 
Stolbry  . . 
Grodno  .. 
Warsaw  . . 
Odessa  . . 


German 

British 

Miles. 

Miles. 

33  10 

=  158 

27  40 

129 

11-20 

57 

28  -70 

136 

6340 

287 

91  -10 

432 

115-60 

548 

74  -60 

354 

64  -60 

326 

23  -20 

113 

35 

165 

115-50 

548 

Konigsberg,  January,  1875. 
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GREECE. 


PATEAS. 

Report  by  Consul  Wood  oh  the  Trade  of  the  Peloponnesus  for  the  Tear 

1874. 


The  past  year  has  been  prosperous  both  as  regards  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  m  the  Morea  as  well  as  for  trade  in  general,  which  has  been  carried 
on  with  prudence,  and  the  result  has  been  more  favourable  than  usual. 

ihe  crop  ot  currants  would  have  been  larger  had  not  very  dry 
weather  set  in  during  the  summer  months  and  prevented  the  develop- 
ment  oi  the  fruit  on  poor  or  hilly  ground.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
yielu  of  1874  gave  01,992  tons  against  in  1873  57,541  tons.  The  price 
lor  common  quality  averaged  16/.  per  ton  free  on  board,  for  fine  20 1. 
anVf*  f°r  Nicest  descriptions,  or  about  10  per  ceut.  less  than  was 
paid  for  the  crop  of  1873.  The  fruit  was  shipped  to  the  following 
markets  of  consumption  : —  6 


• 

1874. 

1873. 

United  Kingdom 

Tons. 

44,327 

Tons. 

45,017 

America . . 

6,137 

6,203 

163 

Canada  . . 

395 

Trieste  . . 

3,035 

6,445 

North  of  Europe 

254 

419 

Russia  . . 

461 

265 

Turkey . 

24 

9 

France  . . 

3 

20 

Still  remains  for  shipments  to 

54,636 

57,541 

England,  United  States,  and 
Trieste  . 

7,356 

•  • 

Total  crop . 

61,992 

57,541 

The  reason  for  the  increase  of  the  crop  of  currants,  although  not 
favoured  by  suitable  weather,  is  the  very  large  extent  to  which  waste 
land  has  been  planted  in  the  Morea  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
currant  plant  requires  seven  or  eight  years  to  come  to  its  full  bearing 
and  it  is  reckoned  that  with  favourable  weather  the  crop  of  the  Morea 
will  soon  reach  80,000  tons.  .  r 

Large  quantities  of  sulphur  are  still  used  to  keep  the  vine  blmht  or 
mildew  in  check. 

No  signs  ol  the  Phylloxera  Yastatrix  have  yet  been  observed  on  the 
currant  vines,  but  it  is  considered  unadvisable  to  import  cuttings  of 
grape  vines  from  France  for  fear  they  should  introduce  that  scouro-e. 

Ihe  export  of  wine  made  from  currants  and  the  common  grape  is 
steadily  on  the  increase.  The  principal  manufacturers  are  the  Achaia, 
German  Joint  Stock  Company,  which  was  established  in  August  187^ 
with  a  capital  of  20,000/.,  formed  by  200  shares  of  100/.  each,  which  are 
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all  paid  up.  One  quarter  of  the  said  capital  is  subscribed  by  London 
firms. 

The  chief  object  of  the  company  is  the  production  of  sweet  and  dry 
vines  from  fresh  currants  and  grapes  without  excluding,  however,  the 
distillation  of  spirits. 

The  production  of  the  last  vintage  amounts  to  79,200  imperial 
gallons,  of  which  00,700  gallons  white  currant  wine,  3,000  gallons 
white  grape  wine,  15,500  gallons  red  grape  wine.  The  dry  currant 
vines  are  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  without  any  artificial  addition  of 
alcohol,  and  are  expected  to  average  less  than  20  per  cent,  proof  spirit; 
they  are  employed  by  English  wine  merchants  as  a  substitute  for 
sherry.  The  sweet  wines  for  sweetening  and  blending  purposes  con¬ 
tain  artificial  alcohol.  The  red  wines,  mostly  exported  to  Germany, 
are  there  used  for  the  manufacturing  of  port  wines  and  for  fortifying 
light  French  wines. 

The  Greek  Wine  Company  (Oinop’io)  has  only  exported  wine  on  a 
small  scale,  and  two  or  three  others,  including  one  at  Corinth,  have 
shipped  wine,  at  a  rough  estimate,  to  the  value  of  1,0007 

The  remainder  of  the  wine  in  the  Morea  is  mixed  with  resin 
extracted  from  the  fir-trees,  which  renders  it  disagreeable  to  those  wTho 
are  unaccustomed  to  its  use. 

Raisins. — Attempts  are  beingmade  to  cultivate  the  Sultanina  grapein 
the  Morea,  and  about  300  tons  of  these  raisins  have  been  expected  this 
year,  valued  at  9,000/. 

Olive  Oil. — The  crop  throughout  the  Morea  is  very  abundant,  and 
is  estimated  at  4,000  tons  for  exportation  ;  probable  price  35/.  per  ton, 
free  on  board  in  casks,  or  a  total  value  of  140,000/.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  crop  will  go  to  Russia  by  the  Black  Sea,  a  portion  will  also  go  to 
Trieste  and  England.  Last  year  s  crop  was  only  about  sufficient  for 
the  local  consumption. 

The  crops  of  grain  of  all  kinds  were  only  middling,  and  about  suffi¬ 
cient  for  five  months’  consumption.  Wheat  for  the  remainder  of  the 
j'ear  is  imported  from  Turkey  and  Russia. 

The  crop  of  valonea  in  the  Morea  is  again  small,  say  about  3,000 
tons,  or  the  same  as  the  deficient  crop  of  last  year.  An  average  crop  is 
5,000  tons  under  favourable  circumstances.  On  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  the  crop  in  Hungary  the  price  is  much  higher,  say  17/.  per  ton,  free 
on  board,  for  good  quality,  and  20/.  per  ton  for  finest,  against  13/.  and 
11/.  per  ton  paid  last  year  for  these  qualities.  About  half  the  above 
quantity  goes  to  England,  representing  a  value  of  27,000/. ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  has  been  shipped  or  engaged  for  Trieste. 

The  crop  of  figs  at  Calamata  reached  about  8.000  tons,  at  an 
average  cost  of  15/.  per  ton,  giving  a  value  of  120,000/.  The  skin  of 
these  figs  is  very  tough,  so  that  only  small,  indirect  shipments  were 
made  to  England;  the  bulk  was  sent  to  Russia  by  the  Black  Sea,  or  to 
Trieste  for  consumption  in  Germany. 

The  export  of  silk  from  the  Morea  is  confined  to  the  port  of  Cala¬ 
mata,  where  six  silk-winding  establishments  are  at  work  and  employ 
500  to  600  women,  and  produce  about  27,500  lbs.  of  spun  silk,  which  is 
exported  to  Marseilles,  value  about  16,300/.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
about  2,000/.  worth  of  light  silk  mosquito  curtain  and  ladies’  dresses 
are  manufactured  at  Calamata  and  exported  to  various  parts. 

At  Pyrgos  the  exports  of  currants  by  British  vessels  reached 
117,678/.;  this  is  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  Morea  crop.  The 
imports  all  reached  there  indirectly  by  foreign  flags. 

At  Nauplia  about  3,000  bales  of  tobacco,  value  4,500/.  were  ex¬ 
ported  by  British  vessels  for  re-exportation  to  Holland.  The  total 
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produce  of  tobacco  in  that  district  in  1874  amounted  to  1,250  tons,  or 
about  15,000  bales,  and  was  further  exported  to  Trieste,  Marseilles,  and 
Turkey,  and  consumed  locally. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  trade  in  British 
vessels  : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

In  1872 

Valued 

354,870 

708,820 

1873 

n 

437,650 

616,770 

1874 

)) 

335,645 

712,530 

Both  imports  and  exports  by  British  vessels  would  have  been 
larger  but  for  the  employment  of  French  and  Italian  steamers  and 
vessels. 

The  French  steamers  of  the  Fraissinet  line  made  fourteen  voyages 
during  the  year  from  Marseilles,  touching  at  Naples  on  their  way  to 
Patras,  they  brought  630  tons  of  goods,  valued  60,000/. ;  and  took  away 
72  tons  of  goods,  valued  3,000/. 

A  French  steamer  also  brought  part  cargo  from  London,  say — manu¬ 
factures,  hardware,  spirits,  ^  fish,  iron,  &c.,  valued  at  3,170/. ;  and  took 
from  Nauplia  a  cargo  of  currants  and  Sultana  raisins,  valued  at 
8,800/. 

There  were  also  ten  Italian  vessels  of  the  register  of  3,752  tons 
chartered  to  load  currants  and  wool  for  America,  at  an  average  freight 
of  25s.  per  ton  in  full,  whilst  till  lately  the  trade  was  carried  on&by 
British  vessels  at  an  average  freight  of  52s.  Qd.  per  ton  and  10  per 
cent,  primage. 

Shipping. — No  vessels  were  built  during  the  year  in  any  port  of  the 
Moiea,  but  at  Lalaxidi,  a  port  about  50  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Patras,  five  sailing  ships  were  built  of  an  aggregate  measurement  of 
2,000  tons,  in  which  the  merchants  of  Patras  have  an  interest;  they 
cost  9/.  per  ton  measurement  (15  per  cent,  less  than  English),  all ’ready 
for  sea,  the  w’ood  is  cut  from  the  oak  and  pine  forests  of  the  Morea, 
and  masts,  cordage,  nails,  &c.,  are  brought  from  Trieste  and  Marseilles! 

Prices  .  of  imports  and  exports  have  ruled  as  follows,  and  the 
exchange  for  bills  on  London  has  fluctuated  as  per  note. 

The  supply  of  British  shipping  was  rather  too  plentiful  throughout 
the  season,  and  as  low  as  205. ,  and  10  per  cent,  was  accepted  for  currants 
to  England  by  steamers,  and  405.  and  10  per  cent,  for  New  York. 

The  average  freight  by  steam  to  England  was  305.  and  10  per  cent. 
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Imports. 


Madapollams,  40  yards 
Prints,  24  yards  . . 
Cotton  water  twist  Xo. 
Grey  T  cloth,  24  yards, 

33 

Lead 
Sugar 
Coffee 
Pepper 
Alum 
Sulphur 
Iron,  bars 
„  Swedish 
„  hoops 
Tin,  bars  . . 
Tin-plates,  I.C. 

Dry  hides  . . 

Codfish 
Red  herrings 
Coals 

Petroleum  . . 


•  • 

1  (I 
•JT 

6  lbs. 

7  „ 


Per. 

Value. 

piece 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

16 

0 

33 

0 

10 

6 

10  lb.  bundle 

0 

16 

0 

piece 

0 

8 

6 

33 

0 

10 

0 

cwt. 

1 

3 

0 

33 

2 

5 

6 

33 

7 

10 

0 

33 

2 

18 

0 

V 

0 

14 

0 

n 

0 

8 

2 

>> 

0 

18 

0 

?3 

1 

4 

0 

33 

0 

17 

4 

33 

7 

5 

0 

box 

1 

16 

0 

cwt. 

7 

19 

0 

33 

1 

1 

6 

barrel 

1 

2 

0 

ton . . 

2 

5 

0 

case 

0 

16 

8 

Exports. 
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Tobacco 
Yalonea  Grossa 
„  Camata  . . 

,,  Camatina 
Fustic 

Currants,  finest  . . 

,,  second  quality 

,,  third 

Cotton 
Figs 
Resin 
Olive  oil 
Wool 

•  •  ■  *  »  •  ••  •  a 

The  average  prices  of  grain  have  been  as 
follows — 

Wheat 
Barley 
Oats  . . 

Maize  . . 

Potatoes 


Per 

Value. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

cwt. 

1 

9 

0 

ton,  f.o.b.  . . 

17 

0 

0 

35  •  • 

20 

0 

0 

53  •  • 

•  • 

4 

io 

0 

cwt.  f.o.b.  . . 

1 

5 

0 

33  •  • 

1 

0 

0 

33  •  • 

0 

16 

0 

lb.  . . 

0 

0 

6i 

cwt. 

0 

15 

0 

33  4  • 

0 

o 

f> 

6 

tun,  f.o.b.  . . 

35 

0 

0 

lb.  ,,  , , 

0 

0 

5k 

Tmpl.  quarter 

3 

1 

6 

33 

1 

1 

1 

33 

1 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

33 

0 

8 

3 

[300] 
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January 

February 

March  . . 

April  . . 

May 

June 

July 

August. . 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Dr.  lepta. 
28  65 
28  80 
28  90 
28  80 
28  80 
28  90 

28  30 

28  45 
28  80 
28  30 

28  20 
28  50 


Exchange  per  £  sterling. 


Factories  and  Steam.  Mills. —  There  are  eight  steam  engines  at  work 
in  this  town,  three  of  which  are  employed  in  the  cotton  spinning. 
The  cotton  is  produced  at  Livadia,  in  Northern  Greece,  and  is  manu¬ 
factured  into  twist,  which  is  sold  in  various  parts  of  the  Morea. 

Only  coarse  numbers  up  to  No.  14  are  spun,  the  finer  numbers 
being  imported  from  England  and  sold  together  with  the  coarser  Greek 
kinds.  The  cotton  employed  in  1874  weighed  430,000  lbs.,  made  up 
into  43,000  bundles,  and  thus  the  importations  of  cotton  twist  from 
England  have  fallen  off  considerably.  The  value  of  the  cotton  used  for 
the  above  purpose  was  11,900/. 

There  is  one  steam  flour-mill  for  manufacturing  bread  and  macca- 
roni,  using  250  cwt.  of  flour  in  the  24  hours  ;  also  two  steam  mills  are 
employed  in  grinding  sulphur  imported  from  Sicily  for  use  in  sulphur¬ 
ing  the  currant  vineyards,  they  crush  about  37  tons  of  sulphur  in 
24  hours,  and  work  during  six  months  in  the  year ;  they  charge  135. 
per  ton  for  reducing  the  sulphur  to  a  very  line  powder.  One  steam 
mill  is  also  employed  in  sawing  boards  for  currant  cases,  and  one  steam 
engine  is  employed  by  a  castdron  foundry  lately  established  at  Patras. 
Some  flour-mills  worked  by  water  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  also  a  cotton  spinning  manufactory,  making  5,000  bundles  of 
twist  per  annum,  which  is  included  in  the  preceding  estimate  of  cotton 
spun  here. 

The  gas  and  water  works  at  Patras  have  been  completed. 

The  value  of  the  iron,  lead,  bronze,  and  other  materials  imported 
from  France  for  this  object  was  54,800/. 

Failway s  and  Foads. — No  progress  has  been  made  in  either  during 
the  past  year. 

A  tax  of  1  per  cent,  has  been  added  to  that  of  10  per  cent,  levied 
on  all  produce,  the  addition  being  for  the  purpose  of  road-making,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  extra  rate  will  be  expended  for  the  purpose  it 
is  said  to  be  raised  for. 

The  population  of  the  Morea  remains  stationary  on  account  of  the 
great  mortality  among  the  children  of  the  peasantry. 

At  Patras  the  births  in  1870  were  ..  613,  deaths  ..  867 

„  „  1871  „  ..642  „  732 

„  „  1872  „  ..820  „  ..  756 

„  „  1873  „  ..  845  „  ..  1,309 

The  deaths  in  1873  were  unusually  great  in  number  on  account  of 
the  prevalence  of  smallpox. 

The  climate  passes  suddenly  from  great  heat  and  dryness  to  damp 
and  cold  weather  with  snow  on  the  mountain  ranges. 

The  children  are  clothed  in  a  coarse  shirt  and  jacket  during  summer, 
and  little  change  is  made  in  the  winter.  They  wander  about  bare- 
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looted,  seldom  washed,  whilst  theii*  food  is  Indian  corn  bread  with 
occasionally  very  salt  cheese  and  olives,  so  that  when  they  fall  ill  they 
either  die  or  drag  on  a  miserable  and  sickly  existence  for  a  few  years 
without  the  benefit  of  medical  advice,  their  parents  making  offerings  to 
some  village  church,  or  calling  in  some  ignorant  women  who  make  use 
of  charms  or  some  absurd  attempt  at  a  remedy. 

In  the  towns  also  both  children  and  adults  suffer  from  the  strict 
lents,  during  which  neither  eggs,  milk,  fish,  or  meat  are  eaten.  This 
sudden  change  of  diet  is  very  injurious  to  health. 

Manv  Ionians  come  from  the  islands  and  settle  in  Greece,  which 
prevents  the  decrease  in  population ;  they  are  hardy  and  industrious 
workmen. 

The  commerce  of  Acarnania  and  Etolia  is  confined  to  a  very  few 
articles. 

The  principal  exports  are — 

£ 

Yalonea  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  47,500 

Tobacco,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  sent  to  Syra  to  be 

mixed  or  sold  as  Turkish,  valued  at  . .  . .  . .  54,000 

Wool,  shipped  to  America,  Italy,  and  Trieste  ..  ..  10,000 

Currants,  shipped  to  England  via  Patras  . .  ..  u.,  12,000 

A  considerable  quantity  of  sheep,  oxen,  and  pigs  are  also  exported 
from  Acarnania  to  the  Morea  Ionian  Islands,  and  occasionally  to 
Malta. 

Some  inferior  butter  and  cheese  are  also  exported  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  towns,  and  some  oil  is  shipped  from  Anatolico. 


Patras,  January  13,  1875. 
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Report  bp  Consul  Brown  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Genoa  for  the 

Year  1874. 

The  year  1871  lias  been  one  of  the  most  critical  within  m3'  expe¬ 
rience  of  Genoa,  owing  to  the  more  or  less  complete  collapse  of  the 
majority  of  the  banks  and  commercial  undertakings  established  in 
1871  ;  and  throughout  the  year  one  heard  so  much  of  losses,  failures, 
and  defaulters,  and  so  little  of  business  done,  that  the  universal  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  trade  was  in  a  very  bad  way. 

It  is  impossible  in  any  country,  except  England,  to  obtain  sufficient 
statistical  information  to  make  a  complete  commercial  report  at  the 
early  date  at  which  ours  are  expected  of  us,  bat  from  what  1  have  been 
able  to  collect  it  appears  to  me  that  the  evil  results  of  these  failures 
have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  collapse  of  these  banks  is  a 
sad  fact,  and  no  doubt  ruin  and  misery  have  come  thereby  upon  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  trade  has  not  been  what  it  might  and  wrould  have  been  if 
these  establishments  had  been  more  prudently,  and,  in  some  cases,  less 
dishonestly  managed ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  that  trade  has 
suffered  far  less  than  was  generally  supposed,  and  if  speculators  and 
people  greedy  of  large  gains  with  little  labour  or  study  have  received  a 
sharp  lesson,  and  the  chief  loss  turns  out  to  have  fallen  on  them  and 
not  on  the  real  workers  of  the  community,  there  is  no  cause  for  regret. 

Imports  axd  Exports. 

The  following  are  the  official  values  of  the  “  commercio  speciale,”  or 
home  trade  (exclusive  therefore  of  transit)  at  the  port  of  Genoa  alone, 
divided  into  twmnty  categories  according  to  the  Italian  customs’ 
tariff : — 
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o 

to 

<v 

a 

O 

Articles. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1874. 

1873. 

1874. 

1873. 

i 

Wine,  oil,  Ac. 

£ 

741,700 

£ 

6  41,520 

£ 

121,612 

£ 

235,668 

9 

Colonials,  chemicals,  Ac.  . . 

1,989,390 

2,156,456 

92,605 

112,446 

3 

Fruits,  seeds,  &c.  . . 

197,300 

190,368 

43,354 

42,930 

4 

Butter  and  cheese. . 

167,595 

286,900 

261,167 

249,065 

5 

Fish  .... 

201,080 

192,495 

4,440 

11,157 

6 

Cattle 

838 

421 

1,276 

25,449 

hr 

7 

Hides  and  skins  .. 

434,967 

564,847 

61,258 

47,090 

8 

Hemp  and  linen  . . 

217,532 

243,841 

97,276 

139,901 

9 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of 

2,116,484 

2,290,652 

96,750 

146,828 

10 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of 

852,267 

746,715 

39,300 

54,575 

11 

S 1 1 k » •  ••  ••  •• 

869,946 

1,084,021 

213,390 

271,867 

12 

Cereals 

1,817,065 

1,537,140 

514,092 

565,731 

63,984 

13 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

70,838 

87,286 

34,028 

14 

Paper  and  books  . . 

15,675 

21,503 

112,045 

154,989 

15 

Hardware,  Ac. 

479,996 

564,994 

231,045 

860,378 

16 

Metals 

1,111,276 

17,936 

966,094 

7,535 

28,88S 

17 

Gold,  silver,  Ac.  . . 

46,557 

24,856 

13,475 

18 

Stone,  marble,  Ac.. . 

511,218 

630,321 

63,310 

75,489 

19 

Crockery,  Ac. 

56,720 

69,414 

13,635 

5,938 

20 

Tobacco 

1,124,277 

464,857 

1 

12,048 

Total 

12,994,100 

12,786,402 

2,032,975 

3,117,896 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  have  increased  somewhat,  whereas 
the  exports  have  fallen  off  largely,  almost  every  article  contributing  to 
the  decrease  except  cheese,  which  is  now  becoming  an  important 
article  of  export. 

1  have  been  unable  to  procure  the  statistics  of  the  transit  trade,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  official  information,  even  the  shipping  returns  being- 
compiled  at  the  consulate,  and  I  am  indebted  to  merchants  and  brokers 
for  most  of  the  following  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the 
different  articles  of  import  and  export. 

Petroleum. — The  total  importations  of  refined  petroleum  in  1874 
were  62,225  barrels  and  290,421  cases,  or,  at  five  cases  per  barrel,  an 
aggregate  of  120,421  barrels,  against  160,475  barrels  in  1873,  and 
143,104  barrels  in  1872;  adding  the  stock  in  store  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1874,  in  34,000  barrels,  and  deducting  that  on  the  31st 
December  in  42,000  barrels,  the  total  consumption  in  the  year  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Italy  supplied  through  Genoa  appears  to  have 
been  112,421  barrels  against  159,075  in  1873,  and  121,000  in  1872. 
The  trade  as  a  rule  have  been  heavy  losers  in  this  article,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  persistent  decline  in  price  in  the  United  States.  An 
undoubted  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  consumption  is  the  heavy  duty 
levied  on  this  article  in  Italy,  for  with  the  diminished  cost  to  importers 
at  present  prices  the  consumer  pays  in  duty  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
more  than  the  value  of  the  oil  itself  in  bond. 

Prices  during  the  year  have  been  gradually  but  steadily  declining 
from  76  to  64  lire  duty  paid,  or  40  to  30  lire  per  100  kilos,  in  bond, 
some  sales  having  been  made  towards  the  close  of  the  year  as  low  as 
26  lire  per  100  kilos,  in  bond. 

Fish—  The  imports  of  English-cured  codfish  to  31st  December  were 
twenty-eight  cargoes,  bringing  101,6S1  quintals,  against  02,907  quintals 
at  the  same  time  in  1873,  and  98,749  in  1872.  From  Marseilles  27,000 
quintals  of  French  cure  have  been  received. 
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The  bad  weather  and  prevalence  of  ice  on  the  Labrador  coast 
having  retarded  the  departure  of  many  of  the  cargoes  bought  for  this 
market,  the  consumption  of  the  month  of  October  was  lost,  and  the 
vessels  arriving  together  in  November  the  market  was  overstocked,  and 
prices  were  forced  down  to  the  parity  of  145.  to  145.  6c/.  per  quintal,  at 
which  price  the  year  closed. 

Several  cargoes  arrived  in  bad  condition,  probably  owing  to  the  bad 
weather  in  loading,  and  had  to  be  sacrificed  at  low  rates. 

The  stock  on.  31st  December  was  ample  for  the  wants  of  the  trade, 
and  no  further  supplies  were  expected. 

I  would  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  shipowners  in  this  trade  to  the 
risk  they  incur  in  consequence  of  masters  signing  bills  of  lading  in  the 
form  at  present  in  general  use.  The  fish  is  constantly  described  as 
“prime  dry  merchantable  fish,”  and  the  master  signing  this  bill  of 
lading  without  reservation  becomes  bound  to  deliver  “  prime  dry  mer¬ 
chantable  fish,”  or  in  default  is  responsible  to  the  receiver.  Evidently 
the  master  here  incurs  a  great  deal  more  than  the  ordinary  risk  and 
responsibility  of  a  carrier,  for,  although  in  loading  grain  or  other  cargo 
in  bulk,  he  may  declare  it  to  be  “dry”  or  in  “good  condition,”  there 
is  no  other  trade,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  which  he  is  expected  to  certify  to 
the  excellence  of  the  goods  he  carries.  Moreover,  by  the  ordinary 
fish  charter  party,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  bound  to  sign  such  bills  of 
lading,  and  the  responsibility  seems  therefore  gratuitously  incurred. 

I  have  often  spoken  to  masters  of  fish  vessels,  many  of  whom  are 
very  intelligent  men,  and  pointed  out  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
charter  party  to  oblige  them  to  sign  bills  of  lading  with  such  a  specifi¬ 
cation,  or  to  preclude  them  from  inserting  “  quality  unknown,”  and 
they  quite  admit  this,  but  say  that  they  would  never  get  a  cargo  again 
if  they  refused  these  bills  of  lading,  as  the  practice  has  become  so 
general.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  one  instance  in  which  the 
master  lost  his  entire  freight  through  this  clause,  and  I  wonder  that 
consignees  do  not  oftener  use  the  power  put  into  their  hands.  1  think 
owners  would  do  well  to  see  if  they  cannot  break  through  this 
dangerous  custom.  It  is  said  that  the  cargoes  are  sold  on  the  bills  of 
lading,  and  that  a  bill  of  lading  with  the  reservation  “  quality 
unknown,”  or  without  the  usual  full  description,  would  be  looked  at 
suspiciously,  if  not  be  unsaleable  at  full  rates;  but  if  the  shipowners 
would  agree  to  make  it  a  rule  that  masters  should  not  continue  to  act, 
as  it  were,  as  experts,  but  merely  do  their  duty  as  shipmasters,  the 
difficulty  would  be  got  over  in  a  single  season,  and  owners  would  no 
longer  be  exposed  to  a  danger  they  ought  either  not  to  be  liable  to,  or 
be  specially  paid  for. 

Of  herrings,  the  imports  to  31st  December  comprised  13,392 
barrels  against  12,897  barrels  in  1873,  and  11,717  barrels  in  1872. 

Early  shipments  were  beyond  the  demand,  and  prices  generally 
have  ruled  very  low.  The  year  closed  with  small  stocks  and  average 
rates. 

Of  pilchards,  the  receipts  were  only  3,084  hogsheads  against  5,300 
hogsheads  at  the  same  time  last  year,  and  3,025  hogsheads  in  1872. 
Prices  have  ruled  very  high,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
Cornish  catch.  Little  or  no  stock  remained  on  hand  on  31st  December. 

Cotton . — The  importations  of  raw  cotton  in  1874  amounted  to  about 
7 1 ,000  bales,  as  under : — 
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United  States  ..  •* 

Brazil  .  •, 

Egypt 
India  direct 

Indian  cotton,  indirect  . . 


Italian 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


Bales. 

24,020 

3,420 

9,040 

15,000 

7,650 

11,250 


70,980 


The  import  of  Indian  cotton  is  likely  to  increase,  ami  to  be  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  than  that  of  American  cotton,  as  it  suits  the  spinners 
of  this  district  well  enough,  and  can  now,  in  consequence  of  the  reBuUr 
line  of  steamers  direct  from  Bombay,  be  bad  here  more  readily  accord¬ 
ing  to  wants  than  by  sailing  vessel  from  the  United  otates. 

The  freight  from  Bombay  to  Genoa  rules  as  low  as  to  Liverpool,  and 

i-^  often  lower  than  to  London. 

The  imports  of  yarns  in  1874  for  home  consumption  was  according 
to  the  custom-house  registers,  1,745,400  Wos  against  l,/80£OJ  lidos, 
in  1873,  and  of  manufactures  of  cotton  1,183,900  lulos.  m  ie/4  a?ain 
1255.200  ill  1873.  The  increased  importations  ot  English  jams  in 
1874,’ in  spite  ot'  the  monetary  difficulties  and  troubles  ot  the  year  and 
in  spite  also  of  the  continued  increase  in  the  number  ot  spindles  set  , 
by  the  home  manufacturers,  is  a  remarkable  fact,  hut  may  be  accounted 
for  first  bv  an  accidental  decrease  this  year  in  the  activity  ot  the 
borne  mills  during  several  months,  owing  to  the  long-continued  droug  i . 
•md  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  water  power,  on  which  many  ot 
these  mills  still  depend  ;  and,  secondly,  by  an  increased  demand  ot  tne 
manufacturers  for  the  finer  numbers  of  yarns,  which  at  present  con¬ 
stitute  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  produce  ot  the  home  mills,  and  for 
which,  therefore,  recourse  must  stnl  be  had  to  Englanc. 

Suijar. — The  imports  of  refined  sugar  during  1.874  hare  been, 
according  to  the  custom-house  registers  0  225  tons  against  8,..o0  ■ 

in  1873  and  of  unrefined  21,617  tons  in  1874  against  18,204  in  IS  3. 

TlipV-mort  of  refined  sugars,  which  Lad  already  fallen  oft  m  l.o/-  , 
.onHnued  to  dec  dse  owing  to  the  competition  offered  by  the  produce 
r  d  Li-fure  Lombarda  Kefinerv  established  here  as  reported  last 
year  and  which  lias  now  increased  its  production  up  to  sixty  tons 
f  t’;  Ar-Mcover  this  refinerv  having  succeeded  m  improving  the 
"  •  mars they  are  now  considered  quite  equal  to  foreign 

^ua"  \  a  -h  that  tlie  production  is  to  carried  to  100  tons 

‘  Tdavfthoimh  it  is  doubted  in  some  quarters  whether  the  business  is 
bet-’ worked  at  an  adequate  profit.  The  other  refinery  I  m  ntmmrf 

,  n  •  +1  _  v..,/],.,,.  i  i  which  was  to  have  been  on  a  still  Jai^ci 

^^gi-vXwiui  wai  saw 

1UU  French  define/ Sugars,  though  not  imported  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
forinerly,  continue  to  be  ported  fi^i umpUo, 

a^ho"  Even  Butch  crushed  sugars  have  found  their  way 

"reined  sugar  is  explained  by 
the  sameLause,— -the  success'll,!  establishment  of  the  Ligure  Lombard* 

K°  They'imports  have  been  from  Mauritius,  Java,  and  Egypt,  as  also 
Fr^T^o“Kl874  were  3,523  tons  against  3,854 
tons  in  1873. 
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This  diminution  is  considered  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  year,  during  which  some  of  the  leading  firms  thought 
it  prudent  to  refrain  from  their  usual  operations.  The  trade  with 
Portorico  especially  was  unfavourably  affected,  only  four  direct  cargoes 
having  arrived  thence  instead  of  about  ten  as  usual.  Prices  reached 
their  highest  point  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  year,  -at  which  time 
they  suddenly  fell  40  to  50  per  cent.,  and,  with  small  fluctuations, 
remained  at  that  low  rate  throughout  the  year.  Marseilles  has,  in  the 
meantime,  been  the  gainer  by  the  troubles  of  her  Italian  rival,  and  has 
been  supplying  the  markets  usually  supplied  from  hence;  but  the 
Genoese  have  no  notion  ot  being  beaten  in  their  own  waters,  and  con¬ 
fidently  look  to  the  future  to  reinstate  them,  at  the  very  least,  in  the 
position  they  had  gained. 

Corn,  Grain ,  Sfc. — The  imports  of  wheat  in  1874  were  129,567  tons, 
against  113,047  tons  in  1873  ;  and  of  other  gram  8,812  tons,  against 
1,983  tons  in  1873.  In  exports  of  food  the  most  notable  features  are 
rice  for  32,516  tons  in  1874,  against  29,675  tons  in  1873  ;  and  paste, 
or  vermicelli,  for  3,858  tons  in  1874,  against  4,589  tons  in  1873. 

Considering  the  good  harvest  in  I  874,  it  is  singular  that  the  imports 
of  wheat  should  have  increased,  as  the  manufacture  of  “  paste,”  for 
which  Black  Sea  wheat  is  used,  has  fallen  off  in  the  year,  owing  to  the 
slack  demand  for  export  to  South  America.  The  explanation  is  said  to 
be  found  in  that  the  Piedmontese  landowners  are  gradually  but  con¬ 
tinuously  reducing  the  acreage  under  wheat  and  increasing  their  rice 
fields  and  grass  land,  and  that  during  this  last  year,  owing  to  the  low 
prices  ruling  for  Black  Sea  wheat,  it  suited  them  to  supply  their  wants 
in  Genoa.  It  is  said  that  they  would  have  been  amply  supplied  from 
Lombardy  and  1  enice  had  the  holders  of  crops  in  those  districts  chosen 
to  come  down  in  price  ;  but,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  high  price 
of  42  lire  per  metric  quintal  ruling  early  in  the  year,  they  would  not 
submit  to  the  reduction  which  the  ample  crops  generally  prevailing  in 
the  year  forced  upon  all  holders,  and  kept  their  crops  in  store  against 
the  possibility  of  a  light  crop  in  1875.  In  the  meanwhile  consumers 
have  supplied  themselves  from  abroad,  and  the  1874  crop,  still  in  store, 
will  probably  have  to  come  on  the  market  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice  in 


spring  unless  unforeseen  circumstances  injure  this  year’s  crop,  which  it 
is  generally  thought  will  be  excellent. 

The  import  of  oats  and  forage  generally  was  large,  the  crops  here 
having  suffered  greatly  from  drought. 

The  export  of  rice  has  greatly  increased  as  above  noted,  the  crop 
having  been  most  abundant  and  prices  very  low — 10  per  cent,  and 
more  below  those  of  1873. 

Hides.— The  total  importations  during  1874  amounted  to  365,881) 
hides,  against  541,364  hides  in  1873.  This  greatly  decreased  import  is 
accounted  for  as  follows: — The  stock  in  store  on  1st  January,  1874, 
was  large.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  there  was  a  great  demand  in 
tne  United  States,  where  stocks  were  low,  and  prices  rose  until  May: 
previous  to  which  time  exports  had  been  made  even  from  Genoa  to 
Isew  York.  Later  in  the  year  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  at  Buenos 
Ayres  suspended  shipments.  At  the  close  of  the  year  large  shipments 
were  making  in  the  Liver  Plate  for  this  port. 

Metals  —The  import  of'  pig  iron  has  been  about  10,300  tons  in  1874, 
against  13,000  tons  in  1873  ;  but  this  difference  has  been  much  more 
than  made  up  by  the  increased  import  of  old  iron  from  France,  Ac.,  to 
be  worked  up ;  the  total  of  the  two  being,  according  to  the  custom 
house,  19,840  tons  in  1874,  against  7,545  tons  in  1873. 

llie  import  of  iron  in  bars,  Ac.,  has  fallen  off,  rails  alone  having 
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increased.  Native  industry  is  now  supplying,  in  great  part,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  this  immediate  neighbourhood  in  bar  and  sheet  iron,  about 
10,000  tons  of  old  rails,  &c.,  being  now  worked  up  each  year  by  the 
forges  between  Genoa  and  Savona. 

The  import  of  copper  and  metal  sheathing  for  ships,  of  anchors  and 
chains,  &c.,  has  been  of  average  amount,  but  is  likely  again  to  increase, 
as  shipbuilding  is  prospering  well. 

Coal. — The  import  of  English  coal  has  increased  upwards  of 
100,000  tons  in  1871  as  compared  to  1873,  and  it  is  of  almost  exactly 
the  same  amount  as  in  1872. 

The  quantity  imported  in  1874,  according  to  the  reckoning  I  keep 
myself  at  the  consulate,  is  373,962  tons,  but  the  account  given  me  by 
the  firm  to  whom  I  usually  apply  for  information  about  coal  gives 
393,614  tons,  and  I  think  their  information  is  more  reliable  than  my 
account,  which  is  necessarily  only  taken  from  the  daily  shipping  lists. 
The  imports  of  1873  were  278,193  tons,  and  those  oT  1872,  393,617  tons. 

The  French  coal  imported  has  been  of  about  the  same  amount  as  in 
the  last  two  years — namely,  some  50,000  tons,  and  is  almost  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  railway. 

The  import  of  English  coal  to  Savona  has  increased  somewhat,  but 
as  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  that  great  increase  which  was  predicted  ;  and 
indeed  until  the  harbour  is  enlarged  and  the  railway  brought  down  to 
the  port,  the  advantages  possessed  by  Savona  are  not  half  developed. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 


The  arrivals  at  this  port  in  the  foreign  trade  have  been  as  follows 
during  the  last  five  years  : — 


Nationality. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

British 

403 

249,502 

384 

208,  S68 

420 

217,763 

362 

198,375 

360 

183,670 

Italian 

1.G09 

550,590 

1.391 

411,358 

1,707 

506,840 

1,906 

516,355 

1,781 

473,365 

French 

381 

132,619 

330 

99,050 

420 

109,102 

451 

125,279 

432 

119,824 

Other  flags  . 

333 

128,943 

387 

119,756 

350 

108,255 

290 

94,254 

275 

89,229 

Total  . 

2,726 

1,061,654 

2,492 

839,032 

2,S97 

941,960 

3,009 

934,263 

2,848 

866,088 

In  the  coasting  trade  the  arrivals  have  been  2,929  vessels  of 
396,049  tons,  of  which  197  vessels  of  75,770  tons  were  French 
steamers ;  almost  the  whole  of  the  rest  being  under  the  Italian  flag. 

The  tonnage  in  the  coasting  trade  has  been  greater  in  previous 
years,  as  naturally,  now  that  the  railway  extends  the  whole  way  from 
France  to  the  south  of  Italy,  a  great  part  of  the  traffic  is  carried  on  by 
land  ;  but  the  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  is  the  greatest  ever  reached, 
and,  ’even  uniting  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  the  total  is  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year. 

We  have  continued  fully  to  hold  our  own,  but  all  other  flags  are 
being  fairly  beaten  from  the’field  by  the  Genoese  shipowners,  who,  as  1 
have~often  had  occasion  to  notice,  are  pushing  us,  too,  hard,  and  are  by 
degrees  doing  their  own  carrying  trade  with  England  in  coal,  though 
not  as  vet  in  other  goods. 

In  the  direct  trade  with  Great  Britain  the  arrivals  of  British  and 
Italian  vessels  have  been  as  follows  during  the  last  five  years: — 
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British. 

Italians. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1870 

299 

161,313 

393 

183,906 

1871 

31G 

182,452 

383 

183,267 

1872 

380 

204,085 

412 

201,240 

1873 

333 

190,005 

227,103 

280 

138,468 

1874 

355 

344 

187,641 

Of  the  Italian  from  England,  only  9  of  7,720  tons  were  steamers  ; 
whereas  of  the  English  the  whole  were  steamers,  except  120  of 
36,814  tons,  which  were  sailing  vessels.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
Italians  were  coal  laden,  whereas  our  steamers  for  the  most  part 
brought  general  cargoes  of  great  value,  only  67  steamers  of  45,5.71  tons 
being  coal  laden. 

Industries. 


The  cotton  mills  in  this  district  have  again  increased  the  number  of 
their  spindles,  and  though,  as  I  noticed  in  a  previous  part  of  the  report, 
the  water  power,  on  which  many  of  them  still  in  great  part  depend,,  fell 
short  this  year,  owing  to  the  drought,  their  production  has  been  of 
average  amount,  and  both  the  mills  and  manufactories  have  been 
working  at  a  profit  throughout  the  year,  their  produce  being  entirely 
for  home  consumption,  and  the  paper  currency  acting  no  doubt  as  a 
protection  to  them. 

Shipbuilding  has  been  very  active,  and  the  tonnage  launched  has,  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year;  but 
I  regret  that,  up  to  the  latest  date  I  can  keep  my  report  open,  it  lias 
been  impossible  to  obtain  official  information  on  the  subject.  I  have 
to  notice  the  launch  of  two  magnificent  iron  steamers  at  Sestri — the 
one  for  a  leading  Genoese  firm,  and  the  other,  strange  to  say,  for  an 
English  house.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  note,  and  shows  the  effect  of  our 
strikes  and  high  wages  at  home. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  successful  working  of  the  Lombarda 
Ligure  Sugar  Refinery,  and  the  collapse  of  the  rival  establishment. 

I  have  also  noticed  the  activitv  of  the  iron  works  along  this  coast, 
which  now  work  up  not  less  than  16,000  tons  of  iron — no  great  figure 
perhaps  to  English  ears,  but  a  very  respectable  amount  as  the  produce 
of  a  small  district  in  Italy. 

The  whole  of  the  industries,  in  fact,  have  worked  hard  and  prospered 
during  the  year,  except  the  “paste”  makers,  who  have  had  to  slacken 
their  production,  owing  to  the  South  American  markets  being  partially 
closed  to  them  in  consequence  of  the  revolution. 


Public  Works. 

Early  in  the  year  the  railway  from  Savona  to  Turin  by  Bra,  and  to 
Alessandria  by  Acqui,  was  opened  to  the  public;  and  in  November  the 
connecting  link  between  France  and  Southern  Italy — namely,  the  bit 
of  line  between  Sestri  and  Spezia — was  at  length  completed,  and 
passengers  and  goods  can  now  travel  uninterruptedly  by  rail  from 
Calais  to  Naples,  or  even  to  Otranto,  if  their  fate  leads  them  to  the 
extreme  heel  of  Italy. 

Roads  are  also  being  made  in  various  directions  under  the  law, 
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which  obliges  each  commune  to  put  itself  in  communication  with  the 
larger  centres  of  population;  and  I  see  that  within  the  last  few  days 
Parliament  has  been  invited  to  vote  1,000,000  fr.  to  complete  the  pro¬ 
vincial  road  between  Genoa  and  Piacenza  by  Bobbin,  which  will  be  a 
most  useful  work,  as  every  fresh  channel  must  be  which  cuts  through 
the  Apennines  and  puts  the  plains  in  freer  communication,  vGth  the  sea. 

While  so  much  has  been  done  in  the  year  on  land,  the  harbour 
works  have  either  been  at  a  standstill,  or  had  better  have  been.  At 
Savona,  where  it  was  expected  the  harbour  works  would  have  been 
begun,  nothing  at  all  has  been  done,  and  it  is  said  that/  the  pioject 
agreed  upon  is  to  be  abandoned  and  new  studies  made.  At  fe>pizia  die 
gigantic  breakwater,  which  is  forming  as  a  protection,  to  the  arsenal, 
has  arrived  at  the  stage  of  being  a  formidable  danger  to  innocent 
merchant  shipping  at  any  rate,  and  1  beg  to  recommend  to  tne  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  shipping  interest  my  observations  under  the  head  ot  fcpezia 
Vice-Consulate ;  and  at  Genoa  the  whole  year  has  been  taken  up  m 
discussing  what  shall  be  done  to  improve  the  harbour,  while  the  on  j 
work  carried  out  of  late  is  the  great  causeway  just  outside  the  old 
mole,  which  brings  the  swell  from  southerly  and  south-easterly  gales 
right  into  the  anchorage  of  coal  ships,  and  exposes  them  to  a  very 
considerable  danger  which  never  existed  until  this  so-called  improve¬ 
ment  was  made.'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  consider  the  Passo 
Nuovo  no  longer  a  safe  anchorage,  and  1  only  hope  that  the  loss  ot 
some  of  our  vessels  may  not  justify  my  assertion.  Several  masters 
of  vessels  have  this  year  told  me  that  they  shall  advise  tneir  owners 
never  to  charter  again  for  Genoa  without  inserting  “except  las.>o 
JNTiovo,”  and  from  my  experience  I  fully  endorse  their  opinion, 
especially  as  we  have  not  for  the  last  two  years  had  a  ready  heavy  sea 
from  the  quarter  now  to  be  feared.  The  south-west  was  the  dangetous 
wind  formerly  for  ships  at  anchor  in  the  harbour ;  then,  when  the  idole 
was  lengthened,  but  before  the  construction  ot  the  causeway,  the  tout  i- 
east  was  the  only  wind  which  affected  them  badly,  but  now  botn 
south-east  and  south  winds  bring  a  very  nasty  swell  into  the  harbour, 
and  especially  to  Passo  Nuovo  anchorage. 


Vice-Consulates. 


Spezia. — The  arrival  of  British  vessels  at  Spezia  during  tne  last  the 
years  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Year. 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 


N  umber. 

Tonnage. 

11 

3  070 

9 

1,959 

9 

3,305 

9 

3,661 

5 

1,396 

4s  I  have  before  remarked,  the  trade  of  Spezia  is  not  likely  to 
increase  or  vary  much  until  the  railway  to  Parma  is  made,  when  it  wn 
at  once  rise  into  importance,  provided  the  port  is  adapted  to  trade  and 
its  very  great  advantages  in  geographical  position  are  made  availab  e. 

The  surveys  for  this  railway  have  already  been  made,  and  as  it  is 
important  also  in  a  military  point  of  view  it  is  likely  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  push  on  its  construction.  In  tne  meanwhile,  the  trade  with 
En "land  is  likely  to  diminish  rather  than  increase,  as  it  consists  chiefly 
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in  the  import  of  English  coal;  and  Messrs.  G.  Henfrey  and  Co.,  who 
were  regular  importers  for  their  lead  works,  now  use  nothing  but 
lignite  raised  from  mines  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  beloimin"  to 
them.  30 

I  wish  here  again  to  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to 
the  breakwater  which  is  being  formed  right  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  which  now  constitutes  a  serious  danger  to  any 
shipping  entering  ihe  harbour  without  being  aware  of  its  position. 
This  breakwater  is  2,200  metres  long,  and  extends  right  across  the  gulf 
from  Santa  Maria  Point  to  Santa  Teresa  Point.  It  is  not  intended  to 
rise  above  water,  and  is  therefore  all  the  more  dangerous.  At  present 
some  portions  about  the  middle  are  actually  above  water,  and  in  many 
places  there  is  not  water  enough  even  for  a  small  vessel  to  pass  over. 
The  entrances  fur  vessels  making  Spezia  are  two — one  at  each  end  of 
the  breakwater,  and  close  in  to  the  shore.  The  opening  at  the  Santa 
Maria  end  is  400  metres  wide,  and  that  at  Santa  Teresa  Point  only 
200  metres.  The  ends  of  the  breakwater  are  marked  by  pontoons 
moored  in  position,  and  by  night  on  these  pontoons  red’  and  green 
lights  are  hoisted,  while  on  eacii  shore  the  opening  is  marked  bv  a 
white  fixed  light. 

The  pontoon  lights  at  the  Santa  Maria  end  are  red  above  and  green 
below,  and  at  the  Santa  Teresa  end  the  green  light  is  above  and  the 
red  below. 


There  is  plenty  of  water  at  either  opening  for  merchant  vessels  to 
pass,  but  I  should  strongly  advise  shipmasters  not  to  enter  at  night 
unless  in  most  favourable  weather,  and  with  the  help  of  a  reliable  chart 
on  which  the  breakwater  is  laid  down. 

Excellent  charts  are  now  being  prepared  by  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  whole  Italian  coasts,  including  the  islands,  on  the  basis  of 
a  survey  which  has  just  been  completed  by  the  Italian  war  steamer 
“  Tripoli,”  Captain  Persano,  and  these  are  so  complete  and  so  reliable 
that  every  shipmaster  trading  on  this  coast  should  procure  a  copy  when 
they  are  issued. 

Savona. — Mr.  A  ice-Consul  Martinengo  reports  the  arrival  of  six¬ 
teen  British  vessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  10,700  tons  against 
seventeen  vessels  ot  8,920  tons  in  1873,  and  six  vessels  of  3,421  tons  in 
1872  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tonnage  from  England  will  increase 
steadily,  as  the  import  ot  coal  for  Turin  will  no  doubt;  take  place  bv 
way  ot  Savona  instead  ol  by  Genoa,  the  distance  by  rail  being  shorter 
and  the  landing  expenses  less. 

The  railway  to  Turin  was  at  last  opened  in  the  summer  of  1874, 
and  although  the  benefits  thereby  accruing  to  the  town  may  perhaps 
not  he  so  great  or  so  immediate  as  the  merchants  imagine,  Savona  will 
no  doubt  at  once  rise  considerably  in  importance.  Inconvenience  will 
arise  it  the  trade  increases  very  rapidly  from  the  want  of  harbour  room  ; 
for  though  the  port  is  convenient  and  safe  when  once  in,  it  is  very 
small,  and  the  entrance  is  not  easy.  It  is  lamentable  that  nothing  at 
all  lias  vet  been  done  towards  the  long-talked-ot  enlargement  of  the 
port,  and  I  am  now  told  that  the  project  decided  upon  "is  likely  to  be 
gi\  cn  up  in  lav  our  o!  another,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what 
delays  may  yet  occur. 

JJnefjlia—  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Carli  reports  that  the  oil  crop  of 
1873-/4,  which  gave  very  poor  prospects  at  the  date  of  my  last  report 
was  a  complete  failure.  With  regard  to  the  present  crop  (1874-75), 
lie  says  it  gave  extraordinary  promise  at  first,  but  during  the  long 
drougnt  u  the  autumn  it  began  to  be  attacked  by  the  worm.  Fortu¬ 
nate  U,  the  disease  was  checked  by  the  severe  cold  which  occurred  in 
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November,  and  although  it  still  suffers  from  want  of  rain,  it  may  yet 
be  a  very  good  crop,  provided  abundant  rain  falls  before  the  middle  of 
February. 

It  will  in  any  case  be  a  very  late  crop,  and  therefore  not  remunera¬ 
tive,  for  the  season  has  been  early  in  the  Puglie  and  generally  in 
southern  Italy,  and  exporters  have  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  south 
for  their  wants.  Usually  at  Oneglia  by  the  31st  December  a  good 
third  of  the  crop  is  secured;  whereas  this  year  very  nearly  all  is  yet  on 
the  trees,  and  what  little  has  been  got  in  is  both  unripe  and  knocked 
about. 

In  shipping  Mr.  Carli  reports  complete  stagnation,  there  having 
been  no  export  of  oil,  and,  the  other  crops  being  good,  no  import  of 
food.  Forage  was  scarce  and  dear  during  the  year.  Industries  are  in 
a  very  languishing  state;  the  two  soap-oil  manufactories  have  closed 
through  the  active  competition  of  foreign  establishments.  The  two 
quarries  of  lithographic  stone  I  mentioned  in  last  year’s  report  have 
not  yielded  favourable  returns,  in  spite  of  which  a  French  firm  has 
opened  a  fresh  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diano  Marina.  On  the 
whole,  business  seems  in  a  bad  way  at  Oneglia,  and  Mr.  Carli  reports 
that  the  landed  proprietors,  tempted  by  the  success  of  San  Remo  as  a 
winter  residence,  are  turning  their  attention  to  attempting  to  get 
English  and  other  foreigners  to  come  and  settle  among  them ;  and  as 
there  are  situations  about  Oneglia,  Portomanrizio,  and  Diano  at  least 
as  sheltered  as  San  Remo,  it  may  be  hoped  they  will  succeed. 

San  Berno. — Mr.  Vice-Consul  Congreve  writes  from  San  Remo  that 
the  year  1871,  which  opened  with  unusually  bright  prospects  in  trade 
and  agriculture,  closed  most  gloomily.  First,  came  a  severe  frost  which 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  lemon  crop  ;  next,  in  April,  there  set  in  a 
long  and  nearly  unbroken  drought,  broken  only  by  severe  hailstorms 
in  June  and  July,  which  did  great  damage  among  the  olives,  vines,  and 
fruit  trees;  then  a  slackness  in  trade;  and  finally,  ici}  few  ani\als  of 
strangers  seeking  winter  quarters. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  autumn,  and  although  there  was 
some  improvement  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  stagnation  in  busi¬ 
ness  of  all  kinds  was  great,  and  the  disappointment  felt  was  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  high  hopes  entertained  early  in  the  year. 

An  English  firm  in  the  coal  and  iron  trade  purchased  an  extensive 
tract  of  wood  on  their  own  account,  and  bought  nls)  a  quantity  of 
limber  to  be  used  in  their  mines,  and  freighted  two  large  vessels  direct 
for  Cardiff  and  Newport  ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  speculation 
does  not  seem  to  have  answered,  for  the  contract  has  been  broken  and 

litigation  has  ensued.  „  , 

Though  the  price  of  lemons  ruled  high,  the  export  has  fallen  short 

of  the  previous  year,  the  crop  having  been  small,  the  oil  ciop  has  also 
fallen  off.  Prices,  however,  in  general  have  not  risen,  wages  being 
about  the  same,  and  most  articles  ot  food  being  even  lower  than  usual, 
influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  really  good  harvest  throughout  Italy 


generally. 

O  •> 


Concluding  Remarks. 


The  tacts  and  figures  above  given  perhaps  give  too  favourable  an 
impression  of  the  trade  of  the  year,  for  the  imports  are  shown  to  have 
increased,  the  movement  of  shipping  has  been  unprecedentedly  large, 
the  local  industries  have  been  active,  and  for  the  most  part  wotting  .it 
profitable  rates,  and  the  one  black  side  of  the  picture  would  appear  to 
be  the  "reat  falliug-ofl'  in  the  exports  of  home  produce.  It  is  ditlieult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  any  one  to  decide  how  much  ot  tins  apparent 
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prosperity  is  due  to  sound  trading,  and  how  much  is  the  result  of  the 
reckless  speculations  set  on  foot  by  the  new  banks  and  companies 
established  since  1871,  whose  complete  collapse  I  have  alluded  to  in 
the  beginning  of  my  report.  Indeed,  although,  as  I  have  said  before, 
I  think  the  mischief  lias  oeen  a  good  deal  exaggerated,  and  that  a  good 
part  of  the  mone\r  lost  has  not  really  gone  out  of  the  country  but  only 
changed  hands,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  at  any  rate  temporarily 
alienated  from  trade,  and  that  in  any  case  the  evil  results  to  Genoa, 
accruing  from  acquired  habits  of  gambling,  recklessness,  and  luxury,  as 
well  as  from  the  loss  of  sound  commercial  repute  both  at  home*  and 
abroad,  are  most  serious,  independently  of  the  wide-spread  and  disas¬ 
trous  losses  suffered,  not  only  by  merchants,  but  by  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  people. 

As  so  many  English  firms  are  largely  interested  in  the  trade  of 
Genoa,  and  some  have,  I  regret  to  say,  suffered  pretty  severely  by  the 
collapse  of  these  companies,  it  may  be  of  interest  that  I  should  give 
a  short  account  of  them  from  information  kindly  prepared  for  me  by  a 
member  of  one  of  the  leading  firms  here. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  Genoa  possessed  only  two  banks,  the  Cassa 
di  Sconto  and  the  Cassa  Generale,  which,  with  a  capital  between  them 
of  7,800,000  lire,  had  carried  on  business  since  1850  with  very  fair 
success,  but  when,  in  the  early  part  of  1871,  the  increased  want  of 
banking  facilities  induced  people  here  to  establish  one  or  two  more 
banks,  the  success  of  these,  or  rather  the  unexpectedly  high  premium 
on  their  shares, _  gave  such  large  profits  to  the  promoters,  that  the 
Genoese  went  simply  mad  on  the  subject  of  new  companies,  and  in  a 
single  year  they  started  not  less  than  thirty-three  banking,  trading, 
mining,  shipping,  and  manufacturing  concerns,  representing  a  total 
paid  up  capital,  to  this  date,  of  140,000,000  lire.  Of  these  thirty-three 
establishments,  only  one,  with  4,000,000  lire  capital,  can  now  quote  its 
shai es  at  par.  Of  the  thirty-two  others,  three  have  failed,  losing  every 
centime  of  their  collective  “capital  of  7,750,000  lire.  Seventeen  have 
liquidated,  or  propose  to  liquidate  as  best  they  can,  while  the  survivors, 
judging  from  the  price  of  their  shares,  are  valued  at  barely  half  their 
original  capital.  Indeed,  of  the  140,000,000  lire  called  up  by  the  banks, 
some  80,000,000  lire  must  be  considered  gone.  Besides  this  actual  loss,' 
of  course  there  have  been  great  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  shares 
of  each  bank,  the  shares  of  the  Banco  Ligure,  for  instance,  of  which 
there  are  GO, 000,  were  pushed  up  to  600  lire  each  at  the  height  of  the 
fever,  and  could  be  had  for  30  lire  at  the  end  of  1874 ;  those  of  the 
Banco  di  Genova,  20,000  in  number,  went  as  high  as  900  lire,  and  as 
low  as  50  lire,  and  so  on  more  or  less  with  all  the  others,  so  that  the 
sums  which  changed  hands  were  enormous. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  public  or  the  promoters  of  the  com¬ 
panies  are  most  to  blame  in  these  gambling  transactions.  Any  one 
who  saw  the  recklessness  with  which  the  Genoese  of  all  classes  rushed 
into  every  sort  of  scheme,  at  no  matter  what  price,  simply  because  they 
hoped  to  sell  dearer  next  day,  would  certainly  be  tempted  to  say  that 
the  shareholders  have  got  no  more  than  the  lesson  they  deserved.  On 
the  other  hand  the  events  of  the  last  year  have  brought  to  light  so 
much  incapacity  and  such  irregularity  in  the  administration  of  most  of 
the  new  banks,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  public  now  lays 
all  its  misfortunes  at  the  door  of  the  directors.  In  some  cases  severe 
measures  were  had  recourse  to,  as  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the  Cassi 
di  Comtnercio,  when  the  creditors  were  so  indignant  at  the  state  of 
the  books  that  they  obtained  writs  of  arrest  against  the  directors,  who, 
however,  all  managed  to  escape.  Writs  were  also  issued  against  the 
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directors  of  the  Banca  Commissionaria,  and  the  Cassa  San  Giorgio, 
and  some  were  arrested,  but  the  majority  got  away,  so  that  at  this 
moment  not  less  than  twenty  well  known  members  of  the  commercial 
community  are  in  hiding  somewhere.  Those  who  went  to  prison  were 
liberated  on  bail,  after  a  short  detention,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
the  manager  of  the  Banca  Commissionaria,  who  has  been  confined  for 
six  months.  Imprisonment  on  suspicion  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy  is 
rare,  and  when  the  trials  come  on  this  spring,  it  will  be  seen  how  far 
the  authorities  were  justified  in  their  action.  An  impression  is  very 
prevalent  that  if  these  men  deserved  to  go  to  prison,  there  are  many 
now  at  large  who  ought  to  keep  them  company. 

The  Cassa  San  Giorgio,  whose  failure  was  noticed  above,  had  an 
issue  of  1,000,000  lire  in  small  paper  of  fifty  centimes  and  1  lira,  and 
as  these  notes  were  principally  held  by  small  shopkeepers  and  poor 
people,  their  non-payment  caused  a  great  amount  of  inconvenience  and 
indignation  ;  in  fact,  on  the  day  of  the  stoppage,  the  offices  of  the  bank 
were  besieged  by  an  excited  crowd,  and  the  police  had  difficulty  in 
keeping  order.  The  collapse  of  the  San  Giorgio  notes,  has  at  least  had 
the  good  effect  of  bringing  the  whole  mischievous  system  of  illegal 
issues  into  discredit,  and  the  only  notes  not  of  the  National  Bank  now 
current  in  Genoa,  are  those  of  the  Tuscan  National  Bank,  which  are 
properly  sanctioned  by  Government. 

Considering  what  a  panic  was  caused  both  here  and  abroad  by 
these  bank  failures,  and  what  heavy  sums  were  lost  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  there  have  certainly  been  fewer  disasters  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  commercial  class  generally. 

Eight  private  firms,  with  collective  liabilities  of  8,000.000  lire  to 
10,000,000  lire,  have  suspended  payment  during  the  year,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  connected  with  banks  and  stock  jobbing. 

Merchants  who  minded  their  own  business  only,  have  had  com¬ 
paratively  little  to  fear  during  the  crisis  of  1874,  as  money  has  been 
abundant,  and  even  during  the  moments  of  greatest  alarm,  sound  com¬ 
mercial  bills  found  ready  sale. 

Fortunately  the  bank  was  able  to  discount  freely  during  the  crisis, 
for  if  there  had  been  then  the  same  difficulty  in  procuring  accommoda¬ 
tion  that  there  was  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  a  great  number  of  private 
firms  must  have  suspended  payment. 

Tim  premium  on  gold,  under  the  favourable  influence  of  the  spleu- 
did  crops,  has  declined  considerably  during  the  year ;  from  16£  per 
cent,  on  the  1st  January,  to  10^  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  December,  and 
the  5  per  cent.  “  Itentes”  simultaneously  advanced  from  69*50  to  73*50, 
without  any  violent  fluctuations,  and  exchange  on  London,  which  began 
at  29*35  to*  29*60,  came  down,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to  from  27*80 
to  27  90. 


Genoa,  January  29,  1875. 


MESSINA. 


Report  by  Vice-Consul  Richards  on  the  Trade  of  Messina  for  the 

Tear  1S74. 


1  here  is  n,  considerable  increase  on  tliG  amount  of  trade  carried  Oil 
at  this  port  in  the  year  18/4.  The  navigation  and  commercial  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  more  than  usually  active. 

Ihc  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  merchandise  imported 
and  exported  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  viz. : — 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

1874  . 

£ 

937,718 

1,058,403 

1,120,663 

1,262,930 

1,403,974 

£ 

1,183,663 

1,507,635 

1,374,414 

1,451.086 

1,647,957 

.  annexed  return  shows  t lie  number,  tonnage,  and  crews  of 
British  and  foreign  vessels  (sailing  and  steam),  with  cargoes  and  in 
ballast,  which  entered  the  port  of  Messina  in  the  year  1874. 


Olive  Oil. 

The  olive  oil  made  this  year,  1874,  within  the  province  of  Messina 
was  ot  an  extraordinary  quantity  and  of  a  fair  quality.  The  crops  of 
oli\es  were  constantly  maintained  on  the  trees  to  the  end  as  no  strong 

winds  prevailed.  The  current  price  of  olive  oil  is  about  3 s'.  2 d  per 
gallon.  1 

o 

Bice. 


fri 

lr“‘"  r77 — ^ttLctma,  Syracuse,  uirgenti,  &c., 
etc.  1  he  rice  is  imported  here  free  of  Government  duty.  It  is  subject 
only  to  pay  the  local  excise  of  Is.  10/7.  per  1  cwt. 


Currants. 

Of  this  article  considerable  quantities  in  barrels  have  been  imported 
here  from  the  Lipari  Islands  by  small  native  vessels,  and  the  greater 

part  of  them  have  been  exported  by  British  and  Italian  steamers  to 
Irieste. 

Agriculture. 

Ihe  crop  was  generally  good  this  year,  and  almost  in  considerable 
quantities  for  the  abundance  of  rain  which  came  in  time. 

A  great  attention  is  constantly  paid  year  by  year  by  rural  men  to 
enlarge  the  cultivation  of  the  country  in  the  province  of  Messina 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  nuts,  cereals,  wheat,  olive  oil,  maize', 
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wine,  and  fruits  of  every  kind, 
in  the  local  district,  and  part 
abroad. 


01  these  goods  a  large  part  is  consumed 
are  exported  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and 


Vintage. 


.  ^he  wiQe  disease  has  reappeared  ;  but  for  the 
vines  it  would  have  taken  ground  again. 


sulphurization  of  the 


-Lemon  Trees. 


The  new  lemon  trees  are  now  beginning  to  flourish,  and  there  are 
already  a  few  lemons  seen  on  them.  The  disease  does  not  seem  to 
ha\e  any  effect  upon  them.  No  proper  remedy  has  been  found  till  now 
to  remove  the  malady  from  the  trees. 


Silk  Culture. 

This  year  s  silk  crop  is  the  largest  that  has  been  obtained  during 
the  last  ten  years  owing  principally  to  the  use  of  large  quantities  of 
silkworms  eggs,  selected  on  the  method  of  Mr.  Le  Pasteur,  that  is  to 
say— on  the  microscopical  and  cellular  system.  In  consequence  of  the 
comparative  healthiness  of  the  worms,  good  cocoons  were  obtained 
thereby  rendering  the  reeling  operations  more  remunerative,  as  a  larger 
proportion  of  first  class  silks  has  been  obtained  than  could  otherwise 
have  been  possible ;  the  yield  in  silk  per  kilo,  of  cocoons  has  not  how¬ 
ever,  been  proportionately  as  large  as  might  have  been  expected  under 
the  circumstances,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  excessively  high  prices  paid 
by  rearers  generally  for  the  mulberry  leaves,  the  consumption  of  which 
was  naturally  in  proportion  to  the  increased  quantity  of  worms  reared. 

A  decided  preference  is  now  shown  by  cocoon  producers  to  the  obtain¬ 
ing  yellowr  cocoons. 

Official  data  are  completely  wanting  as  to  the  quantity  of  silk  pro¬ 
duced  in  Sicily  and  in  the  three  neighbouring  provinces,  therefore  in 
estimating  this  year’s  crop  in  Sicily  and  the  three  neighbouring 
Calabrian  provinces  at  1d0,000  kilos,  approximative^. 

My  remarks  upon  the  silk  crop  in  the  Island  of  Sicily  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  cocoon  production  in  the  three  neighbouring  con¬ 
tinental  provinces  of  Reggio,  Catanzaro,  and  Cosenza,  the  production 
from  which,  when  converted  into  raw  silk,  is  almost  entirely  shipped 
from  the  port  of  Messina. 


Coasting  Trade. 

The  coasting  trade  is  almost  in  the  hands  of  the  Italian  shipping. 

During  the  year  1874  three  British  sailing  vessels  sailed  from 
Messina  to  take  a  portion  of  their  cargo  on  the  coast  and  came  back  to 
complete  their  cargoes  for  England. 

The  coasting  trade  is  allowed  by  the  Italian  Government  to  those 
foreign  vessels  for  which  a  treatment  exists  with  their  Governments. 
Foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  pay  the  same  dues  as 
Italian  vessels. 

Public  Works. 

There  is  nothing  to  say  on  this  head,  except  that  the  building  of  the 
new  Custom  House,  as  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  finished.  It  is  progressing  very  fast,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  in  two  years. 

[300]  2  a 
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ITALY. 


Railway. 

The  railway  between  Messina  and  Leonforte  is  a  line  of  173  kilos, 
and  presents  a  good  and  active  traffic.  Almost  every  day  arrive  from 
Leonforte,  Catania,  Riposto,  Scaletta,  Nizza,  &c.,  &c.,  waggons,  loaded 
with  sulphur  in  bulk;  lemons  in  bulk  and  in  boxes;  almonds,  wheat, 
and  nuts  in  bags  ;  wine  in  casks,  and  all  these  goods  are  exported 
abroad  by  British  and  foreign  vessels.  The  receipts  for  goods  and 
passengers  increase  every  day. 

Cattle  Disease. 

USTo  cattle  disease  has  appeared  in  the  province  of  Messina  during 
the  year.  A  great  number  of  oxen  and  sheep  have  been  imported  from 
Greece  by  small  Greek  vessels,  and  have  been  consumed  here,  the 
cattle  being  at  the  present  moment  very  scarce  in  the  province. 


Messina,  December  31,  187L 
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RUSSIA. 

POLAND. 

Preliminary  Report  ly  Consul-General  Mansfield  on  the  Agriculture , 
Commerce ,  and  Industries  of  the  Kinqdom  of  Roland  during  the 
Year  1874. 

The  material  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  commercial,  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  industrial  of  the  previous  years,  has,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  at  the  present  date,  undergone  no  abatement  during  the  year 
1874. 

The  navigation  of  the  Polish  rivers  opened  about  the  usual  time, 
but  the  warm  state  of  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  April  caused  a 
premature  melting  of  the  snows  of  the  Carpathians,  and  resulted  in  a 
serious  and  continued  inundation  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Vistula 
during  the  month  of  May. 

The  destruction  of  property  and  of  young  crops  was  very  consider¬ 
able,  more  especially  in  the  low-lying  hay  lands,  where  the  fluvial 
deposit  of  mud  and  sand  destroyed  the  young  hay. 

A  great  drought  took  place  during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
when  for  nine  weeks  there  was  scarcely  any  rain,  and  all  the  crops, 
with  the  exception  of  wheat,  were  nearly  a  failure ;  hay,  oats,  and  rye 
became  scarce,  potatoes  more  than  doubled  in  price,  as  also  was  the 
case  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  colza  and  flax  dried  up  and  became 
brittle,  while  the  sugar  factories  had  an  insufficient  supply  of  beetroot. 

The  great  agricultural  event  of  the  year  was  the  agricultural  and 
cattle  show  in  the  month  of  September,  which,  owing  to  the  admission 
of  foreign  exhibitors,  assumed  almost  the  proportions  of  an  inter¬ 
national  exhibition  on  a  small  scale. 

The  contrast  with  the  last  exhibition,  held  four  years  since,  was 
most  marked,  and  shows  the  marvellous  elasticity  of  this  country  in  so 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  disasters  of  1863. 

The  show  of  stock,  produce,  machines,  &c.,  was  excellent  and  of  the 
most  interesting  character,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  serious  impetus  is 
being  imparted  to  agricultural  development. 

The  returns  of  exports  and  imports  when  obtained  will,  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  to  be  expected,  exhibit  a  steady  augmentation  over  the  previous 
years,  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  consumption  of  British  produce 
is  making  a  not  inconsiderable  advance  in  the  countries  supplied 
through  the  custom-houses  on  the  Polish  frontier. 

The  movement  of  the  local  industries  is  large  and  increasing,  their 
chief  outlet  being  the  central  ana  southern  Governments. 

The  Polish  railways,  owing  to  the  opening  up  of  the  southern  lines, 
are  beginning  to  reap  serious  profits  in  the  transport  of  corn  from  the 
vast  southern  granaries  of  Bussia,  and  quantities  of  grain  formerly 
shipped  at  Odessa  are  now  being  forwarded  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic 
a  movement  which  will  be  much  increased  when  the  direct  line  from 
Kowel  to  Konigsberg,  following  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  comes 
into  operation. 

Poliowing  the  precedent  of  former  years,  a  more  detailed  report 
'will  be  forwarded,  comprising  tabular  statistics,  &c.,  so  soon  as  the 
latter  shall  have  been  obtained. 

Warsaw,  January  1,  1875. 
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SPAIN. 

CORUNNA. 

Report  by  Consul  Turner  for  the  District  of  Corunna  for  the  Year  1874. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  general  exports  throughout  the  year  in  this  district  have 
greatly  fallen  oft  in  comparison  with  those  of  1873,  insignificant  as  they 
were,  and  precisely  of  the  same  nature,  viz.,  cattle,  eggs,  fish,  fruit, 
and  preserved  meats,  also  sardines  in  barrels  for  the  Mediterranean. 
The  fisheries  have  been  very  unsuccessful,  and  have  not  stored  sufficient 
to  cover  expenses ;  and  as  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  there  is  very 
little  hope  of  a  fresh  take,  which  will  be  highly  favourable  to  the 
speculators  in  the  west  and  south  of  England,  from  whence  the  prin¬ 
cipal  supplies  for  Italy  are  procured.  There  has  been  about  7,000  oxen 
shipped  less  than  in  the  year  1873,  the  number  for  1874  being  only 
13,000,  which  is  put  down  to  the  very  high  prices  demanded.  Up  to 
42/.  have  been  paid  per  head  for  animals  remitted  to  Portsmouth  this 
Christmas.  This  is  the  most  interesting  trade  with  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  imports  are  from  France,  Germany,  England,  Monte  Video, 
Euenos  Ayres,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States,  principally  in  Spanish 
bottoms,  consisting  of  timber,  petroleum,  tobacco,  spirits,  hides,  oil, 
sugar,  soap,  and  grain,  all  for  home  consumption.  From  the  first- 
named  countries  are  received  articles  of  dress,  jewellery,  toys,  dry  goods 
of  all  classes,  and  furniture,  &c.,  for  household  purposes.  The  quantity 
of  coal  imported  from  Great  Britain  has  been  very  small,  about  2,50*0 
tons.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  civil  war  prevailing  so  near,  and 
the  presence,  at  times,  of  marauding  parties  of  Carlists  within  the  district, 
has  reduced  commerce  generally  to  a  most  deplorable  state.  The  contri¬ 
butions  are  ruinous  ;  war  taxes  levied  on  different  articles  of  consumption, 
so  that  the  necessaries  of  life  are  at  fabulous  prices,  and  the  labouring 
classes  are  reduced  to  a  bread  made  from  the  Indian  corn  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  daily  subsistence,  salt  fish  occasionally  as  a  relief.  The 
youth  of  the  country  have  been  taken  away  for  the  war,  and  the  lands 
remain  half  cultivated,  consequently  the  landlord  remains  without  his 
rents,  and  driven  to  extremes  as  to  the  payment  of  his  Government 
dues.  This  is  the  present  state  of  this  unfortunate  country. 

The  only  bank  in  the  town  has  been  merged  in  that  of  the  Bank  of 
Spain.  Through  a  Government  decree  all  the  country  banks  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Bank  of  Spain  ;  the  issue  of  paper  is  admitted 
as  heretofore,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  bank  of  accommodation.  The  average 
exchange  throughout  the  year  at  ninety  days’  on  England  has 
been  4s.  li \d.  to  4s.  2 d.  per  Spanish  dollar.  268  vessels  under  the 
British  flag  entered  the  port  during  the  year,  with  a  tonnage  of  79,732. 
01  foreign  nations,  not  including  Spanish,  thirty-six,  with  tonnage  of 
36,329,  over  12,000  tons  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Passenger 
steamers,  with  the  mails  from  England,  France,  and  Germany,  call 
weekly  at  this  port,  with  the  object  of  taking  up  emigrants  for  South 
America.  Large  numbers  embark  with  their  families  for  these 
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countries,  where  their  language  is  spoken,  and  great  inducements  are 
held  out  to  the  agricultural  labourer  and  mechanics. 

4 

Agriculture. 

The  crops  throughout  the  district  have  been  reported  favourable, 
and  the  prices  of  grain  have  fallen  considerably  since  the  declaration  of 
the  heavy  harvest  in  France,  as  from  these  provinces  the  exportation 
of  cereals  into  that  country  is  in  general  very  large  and  remunerative. 
Through  the  excessive  rain  that  falls  from  November  to  April  the 
pastures  are  good,  and  the  country  well  adapted  for  the  raising  of 
cattle.  After  the  waters  are  clear  from  the  lowlands  large  crops  of 
coarse  hay  are  secured  for  winter  forage,  which,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  ground  maize,  make  the  bullocks  thrive  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
The  customs  and  manners  of  the  people  are  very  rude,  the  beasts  living 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  family. 

POPULATION  AXD  INDUSTRY. 

The  population  of  Corunna  and  its  suburbs  may  be  considered  near 
40,000,  but  rather  on  the  decrease  on  account  of  war  contingencies  and 
emigration.  No  less  than  10,000  young  men  were  drawn  in  the  last 
levy  from  these  provinces.  There  are  fabricos  of  coarse  cotton  textures, 
common  glass,  sawing  mills,  establishments  for  the  curing  of  fish,  pre¬ 
serving  fruits,  shell  fish,  fish  and  meats,  of  chocolate  and  tanning — 
most  of  these  articles  are  exported  to  the  Western  States — also  the 
Government  tobacco  manufactory. 

There  are  hundreds  of  mines  in  this  district,  only  one  of  which  is 
worked,  and  that  by  an  English  Company.  The  restrictions  put  on 
mineral  wealth  by  the  late  Government  as  a  war  tax  brought  the 
low-class  mines  to  a  standstill. 

This  coast  abounds  with  iron  ore  and  copper.  Until  the  civil  war 
is  brought  to  a  conclusion  better  times  are  not  to  be  expected. 

0 

Public  Works. 

The  only  work  of  importance  is  the  railway  from  this  to  Lugo  to 
join  the  main  line  at  Branuelos.  In  my  last  report  I  made  mention 
that  the  first  part  of  this  line  would  in*  all  probability  be  opened  in 
June  last,  but,  such  are  the  uncertainties  of  Spain,  a  misunderstanding 
took  place  between  the  Government  and  the  contractors,  and  the 
works  were  stopped,  which  caused  the  contractors  to  fail.  Reclamations 
have  been  made  by  the  Provincial  Government,  but  to  no  effect,  and 
Galicia  is  to  remain  isolated.  Another  instance  is  the  line  from  Vigo 
to  Oreuse,  which  is  placed  in  the  same  position. 

The  production  of  this  country  cannot  compete  with  that  of 
England  ;  that  which  is  manufactured  in  Spain  is  inferior,  and  thus  the 
Spaniards  seek  the  better  article. 


Corunna,  January  1,  1875. 
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Report  by  Vice-Consul  March  on  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Santander 

for  the  Year  1873. 


Shipping. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  return  of  British  and  ^foreign 
shipping  at  the  port  of  Santander  during  the  years  1S72  and  1873  • — 


• 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

British  shipping — 

164 

51,293 

161 

49,938 

1873 ..  ..  ••  ••  •• 

403 

153,333 

403 

153,333 

Shipping  of  all  other  nations — 

390 

114,165 

363 

140,251 

1873  ..  ..  ••  ••  •• 

720 

185,737 

716 

125,554 

Coasting  trade  (exclusively  Spanish) — 

779 

93,837 

763 

78,827 

18i3..  ..  *•  ••  •• 

1,046 

108,000 

1,033 

107,000 

The  large  increase  in  British  and  foreign  shipping  m  1873  obser¬ 
vable  in  the  above  report,  is  due  to  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  vhich  by 
paralysing  the  maritime  trade  of  Bilboa,  closing  its  railway  into  toe 
interior,  and  stopping  overland  communication  along  the  French 
frontier  from  Bayonne  to  Perpignan,  has  turned  the  current  ot  com¬ 
merce  into  the  port  of  Santander  to  its  great  benefit  and  adiaiitage,  “s 
will  be  observed  throughout  this  report. 


Commerce. 


Value  of  Exports  in  1873. 


Exports  to — 

Great  Britain  . . 
France 
Belgium  . . 

Cuba 

South  America  . . 


£ 

831,044,  including 
229,838  „ 

62,015  „ 

560,590  „ 

37,910  .. 


£ 

wheat  and  flour,  810,000 
„  83,800 

„  49,580 

„  517,200 


Total  ..  ..  1,721,397 

Amount  of  exports  in  1872  , .  881,755 


1,340,538 


839,642 


Increase  in  1873 
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Imports. 


Value  of  Imports  in  the  Year  1873. 

Imports  from — 

Great  Britain 

France 

Belgium  and  Holland  . . 

Germany  . . 

Sweden  and  N  orway 

South  America  .. 

United  States 

Cuba  and  Phillipine  Islands 

£ 

597,900 

363.100 
187,020 

11,600 

307,000 

192,000 

70,220 

396.100 

Imporfs  in  the  year  1872 

2,075,540 
..  1,234,505 

Increase  in  the  year  1873 

841,035 

.  Amount  of  custom  dues  received  in  1873 
„  „  „  1872 

405,000 
..  218,000 

Increase  in  the  year  1873 

187,000 

Industries. 


The  only  industry  in  this  province  requiring  notice  is  mining.  The 
following  shows  the  amount  of  ore  extracted  for  abroad  during  the 
year  1873 


Ports  or  Districts 

Calamine. 

Iron  Ore. 

Copper. 

Manga¬ 

nese. 

Blend. 

wherever 

Exported. 

To  Great 
Britain. 

To  France. 

To 

Belgium. 

To  Great 
Britain. 

To  France. 

To  Great 
Britain. 

To  France. 

To 

Belgium. 

Total. 

Santander 

Suances . 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

300 

6,000 

2,500 

14,000 

21,520 

2,200 

200 

26,720 

20,000 

13,920 

2,600 

1,800 

Comillas . 

Castro  Urdiales ... 

... 

13,000 

2,000 

600 

•  «  • 

420 

500 

Santona . 

200 

1,600 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I 

1 

500 

7,600 

29,500 

23,520 

2,800 

200 

420 

500 

65,040 

General. 

Notwithstanding  its  increasing  importance  and  affluence,  the  port 
of  Santander  continues  without  a  floating  or  graving  dock,  and  lifeboat. 
The  anchoring  channels  in  it  are  yearly  becoming  narrower  and  more 
shallow,  owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  dredging  during  the  last  seven 
years.  A  semaphore  has  been  erected  on  the  headland  called  Ano  in 
the  chart,  on  the  wide  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  port,  which  works 
according  to  the  International  Signal  Code.  It  is  not  provided  with 
the  means  of  signalling  by  night,  nor  is  it  connected  by  electric  wire 
with  the  harbour  master’s  office  in  the  town,  two  miles  distant.  The 
idea  of  establishing  a  semaphore  was  a  good  one,  but  it  has  been  im¬ 
perfectly  carried  out. 


November  30,  1874. 
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GOTTENBURG. 

Preliminary  Report  by  Vice-Consul  Duff  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 

Gottenburg  for  the  Year  1874. 


Tiie  past  year,  under  tlie  adverse  influence  of  a  failure  of  the  oat 
crop,  which  constitutes  the  principal  article  for  export  of  our  cereals, 
has  exhibited  a  marked  difference,  compared  to  that  of  1873,  in  the 
character  and  results  of  the  trade  of  this  port. 

As  a  general  feature  the  export  trade  lias  been  dull,  and  the  very 
high  prices  of  our  two  chief  staples,  wood  and  iron,  have  suffered  a 
heavy  decline,  the  foreign  markets,  under  the  influence  of  monetary 
disturbance  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  not  having  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  quotations  of  the  Swedish  exporters ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  it  may  be  said  that  free  on  board  prices  had  returned 
to  the  level  of  those  current  in  1873,  without  exciting  any  activity  as 
the  result  of  these  lower  rates. 

The  import  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  on  that  of  1873,  arising  partly  from  the  consuming  powers  of  the 
agricultural  population  having  been  stimulated  by  the  large  returns  of 
the  former  good  harvests,  partly  from  the  very  considerable  require¬ 
ments  of  machinery,  implements,  rails,  and  railway  plant  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  chiefly  from  England,  consequent  on  the  extension  or  rebuilding 
of  saw-mills,  ironworks,  and  various  industrial  undertakings,  as  well  as 
the  activity  in  building  and  completing  the  State  and  private  railways 
begun  or  started  during  the  prosperous  seasons  of  1872  and  1873, 
while  the  demand  for  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds  has  been  in 
excess  of  that  noticeable  in  1873. 

The  result  of  this  increased  import  trade,  evidenced  as  it  is  by  the 
customs’  returns  of  this  port  and  the  country  general^,  simultaneous 
with  a  falling-off  in  exports,  has  been  high  rates  of  exchange  ruling  all 
the  year,  proving  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  for  this  country. 

The  opening  of  new  State  and  private  railways  has  not  only  shown 
an  increase  of  traffic  in  the  aggregate,  but  on  the  State  lines  and  most 
uf  the  private  railways  the  traffic  income  per  mile  shows  a  considerable 
augmentation  and  consequently  an  increased  working  profit. 

The  usual  effect  of  a  bad  harvest  has  been  apparent  in  checking 
the  consumption  of  spirits,  but  the  fears  in  certain  localities  of  the 
spread  of  potatoe  disease  caused  an  increased  production  the  latter 
months  of  the  year,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  taxation  for  the 
manufacture  of  spirits  will  be  raised  at  the  Diet  just  opened. 

The  usual  returns  not  being  published,  it  is  difficult  to  guess  at  the 
trade  of  the  past  compared  with  1873,  but  there  is  a  large  increase  in 
the  shipping  held  by  shipowners  here. 

Railway  works  have  been  considerably  advanced  in  1874,  and  it  is 
now  quite  evident  that  the  mining  district  line  will  be  completed  two 
years  earlier  than  stipulated  in  the  concession. 

New  lines  in  course  of  being  brought  out  of  interest  to  Gottenburg 
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are  the  branch  from  the  mining  districts,  through  Dalsland  to  Frede- 
rikshald  and  Christiania,  and  the  one  proposed  from  Gottenburg  to 
Jonkoping,  through  Landvetter,  Bollebygd,  and  Mark. 

The  depression  generally  caused  by  the  dull  state  of  exports  and 
consequent  decrease  of  money  has  operated  unfavourably  against  all 
the  coal-exploring  companies  started,  and  all  these  shares  have  suffered 
a  serious  decline. 


Gottenburg,  January  26,  1875. 


TRIPOLI. 

BENGAZI. 


Report  by  Consul  Henderson  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Bengazi 

for  the  Year  1874. 

Tele  trade  of  Bengazi  during  the  past  year  contrasts  favourably 
'with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  harvest  was  a  good  one,  and 
although  the  quantity  of  seed  sown  was  very  limited,  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  natives  and  the  discouraging  effects  of  the  four  previous 
years  of  drought,  the  crop  was  of  excellent  quality  and  great  abundance. 

Exclusive  of  the  districts  of  Derna,  Bomba,  and  Tonbrook,  it  is 
calculated  the  harvest  produced  2,760,000  kilos,  of  barley,  valued  at 
276,000/.  sterling  ;  and  150,000  kilos,  of  wheat,  valued  at  31,250/. 
sterling — making  a  total  of  307,250 /. 

A  comparatively  small  portion  of  this  produce  was  exported,  owing 
to  the  rigorous  quarantine  and  “  Sfratto  ”  imposed  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  on  arrivals  from  this  Regency,  in  consequence  of  the 
rumoured  existence  of  plagues  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Bengazi,  a 
rumour  which  was  industriously  circulated,  and  which  it  is  to  be  regretted 
obtained  general  credence  abroad. 

The  quantity  of  cereals  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  and 
the  abundant  and  general  autumnal  rainfall  have  given  a  great  impetus 
to  agriculture. 

An  immense  tract  of  country  has  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  there  is  good  promise  of  a  harvest,  such  as  Bengazi  has  not  seen 
for  years. 

The  number  and  nationality  of  the  ships  which  entered  the  port 
during  the  year  were — 


Number. 

English  .  24 

Ottoman  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  *  •  •  261 

Tunisian  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  15 

Greek  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  •  30 

Austrian  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  • .  1 

Italian  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  •  •  •  6 


Total  . .  . .  . .  . .  « •  337 


The  values  of  the  exports  and  imports  are  as  follows  : — 


ExroRis. 


£ 


Bark 

6,000 

Barley 

66,000 

Butter 

25,000 

Camels  . . 

1,000 

Ostrich  feathers . . 

..  5,000 

Bags 

S  a  It  c «  •• 

1,000 
54,000 
..  80,000 

Sheep 

Sponges  . . 

..  7,000 

Wheat  .. 

..  22,000 

Wool 

12,000 
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Imports. 


Barracans  .  60,000 

Calico .  32,700 

Colonial  produce  ..  ..  ..  ..  9  000 

Dates .  6^000 

Iron .  700 

Bead .  800 

Mats .  1,200 

°il  • .  14,000 

Potatoes  ..  ,,  200 

Skins  (Egypt) .  9,000 

Silk,  &c.  „  8,000 

Soap .  3,000 

Spirits .  5.000 

Timber .  5,' 000 

Tobacco .  3,000 

Wine .  3,000 

Sundries  .  2,000 


162,600 


Total  Exports  . . 
Total  Imports  . . 


£ 

279,000 

162,600 


441,600 


Bengazi,  December  31,  1874, 
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BEYBOUT. 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  Jago  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Beyrout, 
with  notes  upon  the  Agriculture  of  Central  and  Northern  Syria, 
jor  the  Year  1874. 

The  year  1874  opened  with  a  dull  trade,  which  the  extreme  severity 
of  the  first  quarter  did  not  improve.  Communications  were  cut  off 
both  by  land  and  sea  and  the  traders  of  the  interior,  and  of  the  small 
ports  on  the  Syrian  seaboard,  which  are  dependent  upon  Beyrout  for 
their  supplies,  were  unable  to  make  their  ordinary  purchases.  Ac¬ 
cumulation  of  stocks  followed,  which  the  poverty  of  the  country 
generally,  made  worse  by  the  famine  prices  to  which  bread  stuffs  attained 
failed  to  diminish.  This  accumulation  of  stocks  prevailed  until  August, 
as  in  spite  of  bad  prospects  in  Syria,  the  home  shippers,  tempted  by 
the  steady  fall  in  prices  which  obtained  in  England,  continued  their 
consignments ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  when  the  people,  enriched  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  produce 
of  the  harvest,  were  enabled  to  make  their  purchases,  and  thus  cause 
a  reduction  in  stocks.  During  these  months  also,  arrivals  of  goods  fell 
off,  through  a  slight  rise  in  price  at  home  ;  but  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  imports  again  increased,  and  owing  to  smallness  and  increased 
means  at  the  command  of  the  people,  business  operations  became  easier 
than  would  have  been  the  case. 

Owing  to  telegraphic  and  postal  facilities,  the  slightest  change  in 
the  home  markets,  is  followed  immediately  by  a  corresponding  rise  or 
fall  in  Syria  ;  and  the  slight  but  continuous  fall  which  marked  prices  at 
home,  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  was  met  on  the  spot, 
not  so  much  by  a  reduction  of  rates  as  by  an  increase  in  the  terms  of 
payment.  I  have  before  stated  that  no  cash  sales  take  place,  the 
ordinary  credit  being  from  three  to  five  months.  Profits  upon  such 
staples  as  greys,  T  cloths,  yarns,  &c.,  are  not  generally  made,  and  the 
sole  advantage  gained  by  transactions  in  these  articles  is  limited  to  1  or 
2  per  cent,  commission,  and  sometimes  barely  that  amount.  Fancy  goods, 
such  as  muslins,  prints  of  certain  descriptions,  &c.,  sold  better,  being 
more  difficult  to  produce,  and  being  confined  to  a  few  hands.  Glasgow 
goods,  such  as  zebras,  &c.,  have  been  much  depressed,  owing  to  large 
accumulation  of  old  stock  acquired  at  high  rates,  and  forced  sales  were 
made  at  ruinous  terms.  In  metals  a  fair  business  was  done,  and  prices 
followed  closely  those  of  England.  In  colonials  a  large  and  remunera¬ 
tive  trade  was  done,  especially  in  rice  from  England  to  supply  the  deficit 
in  food  of  the  early  portion  of  the  year  ;  but  with  the  harvests,  a  pro¬ 
portionate  decline  took  place.  The  direct  Indian  trade  through 
Alexandria  has,  of  late,  largely  increased  in  indigo,  spices,  &c.  Mocha 
coffee,  owing  to  the  facilities  of  the  Suez  Canal,  now  reaches  us  in  large 
quantities,  and  competes  in  price  with  seaborne  Brazilian. 

The  total  amount  of  British  manufactures  during  the  year  has  been 
8,651  bales  of  the  value  of  563,000/.,  against  11,392  bales  of  the  value 
of  740,000/.  last  year. 
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The  import  trade  from  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  suffered 
much  during  the  past  year  owing  to  the  prevailing  depression  of  trade, 
and  imports  fell  off  considerably.  The  resources  of  the  people  were 
weakened  to  such  an  extent  that  they  had  nothing  to  spare  for  articles 
of  luxury  or  of  personal  adornment,  and  purchases  were  limited  to 
those  articles  of  absolute  necessity.  During  the  first  nine  months,  the 
small  traders  and  dealers  in  French  and  German  goods  barely  paid  the 
rent  of  their  shops,  and  a  cessation  of  orders  was  the  natural  result. 

Exports. 

Silk.  The  hatching  ol  the  seed  was  this  year  attended  with  success, 
and  no  untoward  climatic  influences  occurred  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  young  worms  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence.  Owing, 
however,  to  an  exceptionally  dry  spring,  the  development  of  the  mul¬ 
berry  tree  was  much  retarded,  and  in  consequence  of  the  dearth  of 
leaves  and  of  the  high  price  they  fetched,  the  worms  received  insufficient 
nourishment,  the  quality  of  the  silk  produced  wras  inferior,  while  the 
quantity  was  below  that  of  last  year,  being  only  about  1,500,000  okes. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  owners  of  the  mulberry  plantations  found  it  more 
to  their  interest  to  throw  away  the  worms  they  had  raised,  and  to 
realize  the  high  prices  to  which  mulberry  leaves  attained.  ’  Prices, 
owing  to  inferiority  of  the  silk  and  weakness  of  the  fibre,  aided  by  ex- 
sessive  dulness  in  the  silk-consuming  districts  of  France,  fluctuated 
considerably,  and  varied  between  12  pias.  and  26  pias.  per  oke. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  quotations  in  Marseilles  and  Lvons  of 
Syrian  silk  ranged  between  70  fr.  to  75  fr.  per  kilo.  As  the  year  wore 
on,  excessive  importations  from  China,  Japan,  and  India,  with  good 
harvests  in  Italy,  and  decreased  consumption  at  home,  caused  a  slow 
but  steady  fall  in  the  French  markets,  until  65  fr.,  and  finally  62  fr., 
were  touched  and  at  which  it  now  stands,  a  depression  of  prices  which 
has  had  nc  precedent  save  in  the  year  1856,  a  period  of  great  stagnation 
in  France.  Prices  of  the  dry  cocoon  of  Syrian  origin,  which  were°16f  fr. 
per  kilo  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  have  now  fallen  to  14  fr.,  and 
with  no  buyers.  This  stagnation  naturally  operated  most  disadvan¬ 
tageous^  in  Syria,  as  the  entire  crop  goes  to  France.  The  peasant 
producer  received  low  prices  for  his  cocoons,  while  the  silk  reeler  and 
speculator  have  had  to  submit  to  a  loss  varying  from  5  to  15  per  cent, 
on  the  year’s  working. 

Sponges.— Owing  to  the  low  temperature  of  the  sea  during  the  past 
summer  diving  operations  were  much  restricted,  with  a  consequent 
curtailment  in  the  quantity  of  sponges  fished.  Prices  ranged  during 
the  year  as  follows  : — 

Piastres. 

Common  red  sponges  . .  . .  25  to  30  per  oke. 

Ordinary  „  ..  60  90 

Fine  white  „  . .  . .  300  500  „ 

Wool.  —This  year’s  clip  fell  short  by  one-third  of  last  year’s  produce, 
while  the  quality  was  inferior,  occasioned  by  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
and  the  mortality  thereby  caused  among  the  sheep.  '  Owing  to  low 
prices  and  little  demand  from  abroad,  the  Bedouin  producer  consumed 
largely  of  this  staple  in  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  of  dress  and 
tent  furniture  used  by  him,  and  of  which  he  stood  greatly  in  need, 
having  in  preceding  years  been  tempted  by  high  prices  to  self  his  entire 
produce  for  exportation  to  the  neglect  of  his  individual  wants.  The 
native  manufacturers  of  Damascus,  Hamah,  and  Homs,  also  availed 
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tliemselves  of  the  little  demand  for  export  to  increase  the  produce  of 
their  looms,  to  the  extent  of  100,000  to  120,000  okes.  In  Damascus, 
20,000  okes  were  consumed  in  making  military  cloaks.  Thus,  when 
prices  rose  and  an  enquiry  from  abroad  was  made,  little  remained  for 
export.  The  bulk  of  that  shipped  went  to  France,  while  England  took 
only  200  bales  weighing  270  to  300  okes  each,  and  costing  between 
7jt  pias.  and  8tt  pias.  the  oke,  free  on  board. 

Hays. — The  export  trade  in  this  article  is  on  the  increase,  owing  to 
more  demand  from  abroad,  and  consequent  competition  among  buyers 
in  this  country.  None  was  sent  direct  to  America  this  year,  but  400 
bales  were  shipped  thence  by  way  of  Smyrna  and  Leghorn,  to  form 
part  cargoes  of  the  American  vessels  loading  fruit  and  marble  at  those 
ports.  The  export  to  England  exceeded  those  of  the  past  year,  and 
reached  1,400  bales.  None  were  sent  elsewhere,  nor  are  any  consumed 
in  this  country.  Prices  were  300  pias.  per  bale  of  300  okes. 

Cotton. — This  crop  was  deficient,  and  little  demand  arose  for 
export. 

Sesame  Seed. — The  production  of  this  article  was  larger  than  former 
years,  and  prices  varied  from  2^  pias.  to  2 ^  pias.  per  oke,  being  a  re¬ 
duction  of  25  per  cent,  upon  those  of  last  year. 

Madders. — None  were  exported,  owing  to  the  excessive  low  prices 
at  home,  and  the  slight  demand  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of 
alazarine.  The  production  has  fallen  off  considerably,  and  the  little  that 
was  raised  was  entirely  consumed  m  the  country  by  the  native  dyers. 

Cereals. — The  hopes  entertained  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of 
bountiful  harvests  owing  to  the  unprecedented  winter  rainfall  were  not 
destined  to  be  fully  realized,  on  account  of  an  excessively  dry  spring, 
little  or  no  rain  having  fallen  since  March.  Taking  the  whole  of  Syria 
and  Palestine  together,  the  wheat  and  bailey  crops  were  average  ones, 
save  in  the  mountain  districts,  the  production  of  which  fell  short  of 
the  requirements,  thereby  entailing  much  loss  and  misery  on  their 
inhabitants.  Little  has  been  available  for  export.  The  surplus  of  the 
barley  harvest,  which  is  in  this  country  the  earliest  crop,  was  consumed 
by  the  people  for  food,  finding  the  land  as  it  did  almost  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  owing  to  previous  deficiencies  and  to  the  severity  of  the 
winter  in  cutting  off  communication  from  without  both  by  land  and 
sea.  The  surplus  of  the  wheat  crop  was,  on  the  other  hand,  needed  to 
remedy  the  comparative  failure  of  the  harvests  of  the  mountain 
districts. 

Prices  of  wheat  which  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  year 
reached  famine  prices,  varying  from  40  pias.  to  70  pias.  per  kilo.,  fell  to 
34  pias.  and  24  pias.,  and  those  of  the  summer  and  autumn  have  been 
as  follows  : — 


"Wheat,  Palestine 

„  Northern  and  Central  Syria 
,,  Hauran 


Piastres. 

24  to  27  per  kilo. 
28  30  „ 

30  34  „ 


Prices  of  barley  from  30  pias.  to  35  pias.  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year  fell  to  20  pias.  and  15  pias.  and  finally  remained  at  its  present 
price  of  17  pias. 

Indian  corn  has  been  an  abundant  crop,  and  prices  were  as  follows: — 


1st  quality 
2nd 


u 


Piastres. 

22  to  24  per  kilo. 
20  22 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 
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Millet  seed  lias  been  also  a  good  crop,  and  prices  from  30  pias.  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  fell  to  the  normal  rates  of  9  pias.  and  10  pias. 
per  kilo.  Both  millet  and  Indian  com  were  largely  used  by  the 
peasantry  as  articles  of  food.  The  extreme  misery  and  state  of  semi¬ 
starvation  to  which  the  country  was  reduced  during  the  early  portion 
of  this  \ ear,  were  caused  b\  the  surplus  crops  of  the  previous  harvests 
having  been  exported  to  Cyprus  and  Egypt  during  the  autumn  of  1873, 
to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  those  countries,  and  this  state  of  things 
was  not  remedied  by  an  Imperial  edict  issued  during  the  winter,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  export  of  cereals.  It  came  too  late,  there  was  none  to 
export.  In  ordinary  times,  the  dearth  would  have  been  made  <mod  by 
imports  from  abroad  attracted  by  high  prices,  but  owing,  as  I  have  said, 
to  a  most  severe  winter,  supplies  were  prevented  from  being  thrown 
into  the  country.  The  want  of  good  roads,  and  indeed  of  any  reads  at 
all,  made  itself  most  sensibly  felt.  Thus,  while  Syria  and'  Palestine 
were  reduced  to  famine  prices  for  corn,  and  a  portion  of  the  population 
obliged  to  sustain  life  by  gleaning  for  herbs  in  the  fields,  Mesopotamia 
possessed  supplies  sufficient  for  three  years’  consumption,  and  which 
owing  to  the  absence  of  means  of  communication,  were  not  available 
until  an  April  sun  had  somewhat  dried  the  camel  tracks. 

Syria  and  Palestine  possess,  however,  sufficient  provision  for  the 
present  winter’s  requirements  ;  and  as  an  abundant  rainfall  has  already 
visited  us,  permitting  of  early  ploughing  and  sowing,  with  good  growing 
weather,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  country  will  receive  some  alleviation 
to  its  present  state  of  poverty  in  the  shape  of  bountiful  harvests  during 
the  coming  year.  ° 

Olive  Oil.— The  crop  has  been  most  abundant  and  the  production  is 
estimated  at  two-fold  that  of  last  year.  Prices  are  4^  and  3—  pias. 
per  oke,  according  to  quality.  Last  year  they  were  nearly  double. 

Tobacco.—  In  my  last  yearly  report  I  called  attention  to  the  serious 
injury  resulting  to  this  country  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  20  pias. 

per  oke  upon  tobacco  when  imported  into  the  dominions  of  "the  Khedive* 
of  Egypt. 

The  late  introduction  of  the  system  of  the  “  Regie  ”  in  Syria,  with 
its  onerous  regulations  with  regard  to  control  of  production  and  sale 
and  the  several  penal  causes  thereto  attached,  have  still  further  tended 
to  reduce  culti\  ation,  to  dimmish  exportation,  and  to  cause  yet  heavier 
losses  to  the  local  revenues. 

In  the  districts  of  Tyre  and  Sldon  for  instance,  whose  principal 
article  of  production  and  commerce  was  tobacco,  disastrous  results  have 
followed  these  two  measures.  In  1856,  the  duty  upon  tobacco  was  less 
than  2  pias.  per  oke,  and  the  exports  amounted  to  1,500,000  okes 
In  1863,  when  the  duty  was  raised  to  6  pias.  per  oke,  the  exports  fell 
to  500,000  okes.  And  in  1872,  before  the  imposition  of  the  import 
duty  m  Egypt,  and  when  the  local  duty  had  been  raised  to  8  piV 
per  oke,  320,000  okes  were  exported  from  Sidon.  In  1873  with  the 
same  duty  of  8  pias.,  the  exports  dwindled  to  113,041  okes.  consequent 
upon  the  measure  of  Egyptian  fisc  I  have  mentioned.  In  the  present 
year,  with  the  introduction  of  the  “  Regie  ”  and  the  discouragement  to 
cultivators  which  has  followed  it,  the  exports  will  barely  exceed  30  000 
okes.  As  regards  the  tobacco  revenues  of  Sidon,  they  amounted  in 
1S64  to  upwards  of  6,000,000  of  pias.  In  1873,  they  had  fallen  to 
904,328  pias. ;  wdnle  at  present  they  do  not  exceed  300‘,000  pias.  Lnd 
all  this  without  reckoning  the  losses  on  tithes,  and  the  iujuries  sustained 
by  commerce. 

In  the  district  of  Latakia,  the  most  important  branch  of  whose 
commerce,  like  that  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  was  tobacco,  the  bulk  of  which 
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went  also  to  Egypt,  the  same  results,  disastrous  alike  to  the  Treasury, 
the  merchant,  aud  the  cultivator,  are  manifest.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
new  crop  will  not  exceed  100,000  okes,  agaiust  a  production  iu  preced- 
ing  years  of  about  350,000  okes.  The  revenue  upon  tobacco  which 
amounted  formerly  to  something  like  25,000/.  to  30,000/.  Turkish,  will 
this  year  be  hardly  more  than  500/.  Turkish.  Although  the  Egyptian 
tax  has  much  to  answer  for  in  all  this,  as  the  consumption  in  Egypt  of 
Latakia  tobacco  has  greatly  diminished  iu  consequence,  to  the  cfebit  of 
the  “Regie”  must  be  properly  placed  the  depreciation  in  the  amount 
of  cultivation,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  peasants,  unable  to  fulfil  the 
obligations  of  the  regulations  with  their  severe  penal  attributes,  have 
preferred  to  abandon  its  culture.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fear  created 
by  these  regulations,  cultivation  would  continue,  other  markets  would 
be  found,  and  after  a  temporary  disarrangement  the  trade  would  flow 
into  other  channels.  In  proof  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  exporta¬ 
tions  from  Latakia,  from  May  to  November  last,  stimulated  by  low 
prices,  attained  to  nearly  150,000  okes,  the  bulk  of  which  went  to 
England.  This  year’s  entire  crop  will  not  surpass  100,000  okes,  as  I 
have  stated. 

With  regard  to  local  consumption,  things  are  quite  as  bad ;  and  the 
intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  “  Regie  ”  to  limit  such  consumption  to 
government-sold  tobacco  have  utterly  failed  in  these  tobacco-growino- 
districts,  owing  to  inefficient  organization,  and  to  the  venality  of  undei> 
paid  subordinates. 

Enquiries  on  the  subject  in  the  districts  of  Northern  Syria,  such  as 
Alexandretta,  and  Mersine,  and  Tarsus  in  the  Pashalik  of  Adana, 
which  produce  an  inferior  tobacco,  so  limited  in  quality  as  to  produce 
little  or  no  revenue,  and  to  necessitate  importations  of  Cavalla,  Sam- 
soun,  and  other  Turkish  tobaccos  to  meet  local  wants,  have  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  a  better  state  of  things.  There,  the  Exchequer 
has  considerably  benefited  by  “  Regie,”  simply  because  they  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  tobacco  growers  ;  and  imports  are  kept  under  proper 
control  by  the  sea  custom-houses.  The  little  cultivation  which  formerly 
existed  has  ceased,  through  fear  of  the  peasants  of  the  penalties  attached 
to  infringements  of  the  regulations  ;  and  importations  have  largely 
increased.  The  “  Regie  ”  is  farmed  out  to  private  persons,  the  govern¬ 
ment  receiving  80,000  pias.  for  the  Adana  concession,  and  50,000  pias. 
each  for  those  of  Tarsus  and  Mersine.  Besides  this  clear  profit  the 
Government  encashes  8  pias.  per  oke  upon  all  imported  tobacco,  viz. : 
3  pias.  for  customs  duty  and  5  pias.  for  local  consumption  duty.  In 
this  manner  the  “  Regie”  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  revenues 
two  and  three-fold  since  its  introduction. 

Erom  the  foregoing  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  “  Regie,”  as  at 
present  constituted  and  under  the  actual  conditions  of  the  country,  is 
altogether  inapplicable  to  the  tobacco-growing  provinces  ;  but  that 
where  local  consumption  is  supplied  from  without,  even  the  present 
inefficient  control  is  enough  to  secure  for  the  country,  if  not  an 
adequate  return,  at  least,  a  large  increase  of  revenue. 

Fruit. — The  exportation  of  oranges  and  lemons  to  Russia  is  yearly 
increasing  from  Sidon,  Jaffa,  and  Tripoli,  while  the  little  produced  at 
Bey  rout  has  this  year  been  bought  up  for  the  same  destination.  The 
trade  has  so  much  increased  as  to  necessitate  the  employ  of  a  larger 
class  of  steamers  than  formerly. 

Speculative  shipments  to  England  of  Syrian  oranges  and  lemons 
have  so  far  proved  failures,  not  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
but  of  the  repugnance  of  the  buyers  at  home  to  unknown  brands. 
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Petroleum. — SS,000  cases,  containing  10  gallons  each,  were  imported 
into  Beyrout  direct  from  the  United  States  during  the  .year,  for  the 
consumption  of  Syria,  besides  an  indirect  importation,  via  Egypt,  of 
6,000  cases.  Owing  to  increased  production  in  America,  great  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  prices  have  resulted.  They  have  fallen  from  75  and  80  pias.  to 
60  and  61  pias.  per  case  in  Syria. 


Abolition  of  the  Kata  Gheumruk,  or  Land  Custom-houses. 

The  abolition  of  internal  duty  upon  production — whether  raw  or 
manufactured — when  passing  by  land  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  has  not  been  received  by  the  population  with  that  meed  of 
gratitude  which  might  have  been  expected,  seeing  the  immense  amount 
of  annoyance  and  waste  of  time  and  money  entailed  by  the  old 
system,  and  which  is  now  saved  to  the  country  generally.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  Beyrout  is  concerned,  no  pecuniary  saving  has  resulted  either  to 
producer  or  consumer,  for  the  reason  that,  through  the  wrant  of  facilities 
of  land  communication  and  enhanced  cost — if  transported  by  the  only 
means  of  conveyance,  viz. :  beasts  of  burden — produce  destined  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants  have  to  be  invariably  brought  by  sea, 
thus  making  it  liable  to  the  duty  of  8  per  cent. 

Corn  and  other  produce,  for  instance,  brought  from  Sidon,  a  distance 
of  24  miles,  or  from  Tripoli,  a  distance  of  50  miles,  have  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  sea,  the  expense  of  land  carriage  on  the  backs  of  camels  and 
mules,  even  with  the  saving  of  duty,  putting  this  only  other  existing 
means  of  transport  out  of  the  question.  The  people  thus  fail  to  per¬ 
ceive  in  the  abolition  of  the  land  custom-house,  with  its  attendant 
counterpoise  of  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  tithes,  any  alleviation 
to  their  burdens,  but  on  the  contrary  an  increase  thereto,  which  it  in 
fact  is.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  narrow-minded  view  of  the  question,  and 
one  inapplicable  to  other  parts  of  the  empire,  where  the  greater 
facilities  of  sea  over  land  transport  are  not  so  apparent,  bur  as  con¬ 
siderations  of  personal  interests  are  as  potent  here  as  elsewhere  the 
general  good  of  the  country  is  ignored  ;  and  this  wise  measure  of  the 
Government,  in  relieving  the  native  manufacturer  from  one  great  source 
of  obstruction  to  extension  of  operations  has  been  met  with  no  grate¬ 
ful  response  so  far  as  the  Beyroutine  is  concerned. 


Mixed  Commercial  Court. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  affairs  of  this  court,  which  is  the  only 
tribunal  to  which  the  foreign  merchant  can  appeal  for  redress  against 
his  native  creditor,  have,  since  my  last  report,  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  Eew  meetings  have  been  held,  and  during  many  months  the 
sittings  were  practically  suspended.  This  regrettable  state  of  things 
has  been  brought  about  mainly  by  the  refusal  of  the  foreign  members 
of  the  court  to  sustain  and  countenance  by  their  presence  the  irregu¬ 
larities  which  they  contend  prevail  at  its  deliberations,  and  which  have 
taken  the  place  of  that  purity  of  conduct  which  formally  marked  its 
decisions,  and  which  placed  it  so  high  above  the  native  courts  of  the 
country. 

Representations  of  the  existing  state  of  things  have  been  made  in 
the  proper  quarter,  and  it  is  understood  that  measures  are  under  con¬ 
sideration  to  revive  its  former  prestige,  and  thus  to  afford  to  the  foreign 
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merchant  some  judicial  protection  in  dealings  with  reluctant  and 
fraudulent  debtors. 


CUSTOM-EOUSE. 

This  establishment  has  been  another  great  source  of  grievance  to 
the  local  commercial  body  during  the  past  twelve  months,  owing  to  the 
inauguration  of  a  system  of  overcharges,  delays,  and  arbitrary  valuation 
and  classification  of  goods.  The  former  corruption  which  prevailed  so 
largely  among  its  employes  has  been  crushed  by  the  dismissal  of  some 
and  by  the  exercise  of  control  over  others.  In  this  way  the  revenues 
have  been  greatly  increased,  to  the  extent,  I  am  told,  of  at  least  one- 
third,  while  the  honest  merchant  no  longer  labours  under  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  being  undersold  by  those  who  thought  fit  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  facilities  proffered  to  them  by  venal  subordinates  to  pay  less  than 
the  proper  duty.  As  no  appeal  lies  from  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the 
custom-house  in  any  matter  save  to  Constantinople,  merchants  gene¬ 
rally  prefer  to  submit  to  pressure  and  to  pay  duty  in  kind  rather  than 
lose  time  and  money  by  the  detention  of  goods  for  an  indefinite  time 
by  referring  every  overcharge  to  Constantinople.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  the  custom-house,  in  order  to  turn  into  cash  the  goods 
received  by  it  in  payment  of  duty,  has  been  obliged  to  open  shops  in 
the  commercial  thoroughfares,  and  in  otherwise  entering  into  com¬ 
petition  with  the  local  trader,  with  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  under¬ 
sell  him  by  the  amount  of  duty  which  the  latter  has  been  called  upon 
to  pay. 

With  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  custom-house  in  compelling  the 
importer  by  arbitrary  valuation  to  pa}7-  duty  in  kind,  thus  extorting  a 
larger  amount  of  duty  than  that  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  present 
commercial  tariff,  it  may  be  well  to  consider,  now  that  the  Porte  has 
given  notice  of  its  intention  to  revise  the  commercial  treaties  with  the 
view  of  increasing  the  import  duty,  the  results  which  will  accrue  to 
future  trade  should  the  inconsistency  be  allowed  to  continue.  When 
the  import  duty  was  only  3  per  cent.,  the  difference  between  paying  in 
money  and  paying  in  kind  was  trifling,  and  amounted  to  less  than 
yV  per  cent.  Under  the  present  tariff,  however,  paying  out  of  100 
or  upon  97  means  paying  f  per  cent,  above  treaty  engagements ;  and 
should  the  duty  be  raised  to  10  per  cent.,  instead  of  8  per  cent,  as  at 
present,  it  would  come  to  l£  per  cent,  more ;  under  a  20  per  cent, 
duty  it  would  come  to  5  per  cent,  more,  and  so  on  in  ever-increasing 
ratio  until  at  50  per  cent,  it  would  be  doubled,  and  at  100  per  cent,  it 
would  amount  to  confiscation. 


Shipping. 

The  movement  of  the  port  of  Beyrout  during  the  past  twelve 
months  has  shown  little  or  no  variation  over  preceding  years.  The 
only  English  line  of  steamers  which  visits  the  Syrian  coast  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Papayanni,  leaving  Liverpool  fortnightly  ;  and  a  couple  of  small 
boats  engaged  in  the  cattle  trade  between  Alexandria  and  Beyrout  and 
the  northern  ports.  Of  sailing  vessels,  two,  loaded  with  coals,  have 
arrived;  besides  half  a  dozen  others  seeking  cargo.  The  foreign 
steamers  are  those  of  the  Erench,  Russian-,  Austrian,  and  Turkish 
subsidized  lines  of  mail  boats  which  make  Beyrout,  in  common  with 
other  ports  on  the  Syrian  coast,  a  port  of  call,  sometimes  landing  and 
embarking  part-cargoes  when  trade  is  brisk,  at  other  times  doing  little 
or  nothing.  A  dozen  sailing  vessels  under  foreign  flags,  some  with 
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petroleum  from  America,  others  in  ballast,  have  also  visited  us.  But 
steamers  here  monopolize  the  carrying  trade. 

Public  Woeks. 

The  question  of  providing  Beyrout  with  a  small  harbour  suitable  for 
coasting  cratt  was  decided  upon  by  the  authorities  during  the  summer, 
and  a  sum  of  10,000/.  was  allotted  for  the  purpose.  Plans  were  drawn 
up  and  instructions  given  to  begin  the  works  at  once.  Owing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  impossibility  of  constructing  the  preliminary  plant  before 
the  approach  of  winter,  the  matter  has  fallen  into  abeyance,  but  it  is 
said  that  the  scheme  will  be  proceeded  with  in  the  spring.  An  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  present  deficient  custom-house  accommodation  forms  part 
of  the  plan. 

Schemes  for  the  utilization  of  the  coal  deposits  of  the  Lebanon  have 
lately  become  prominent,  and  several  concessions  of  rights  of  working 
and  of  search  have  been  granted,  notably  to  those  persons  possessing 
large  silk  factories  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  who  require 
the  coal  for  heating  their  furnaces.  The  quality,  however,  is  an  inferior 
lignite,  largely  mixed  with  sulphur,  and  although  it  may  be  possible  to 
burn  it  in  the  absence  of  other  cheaper  combustible,  the  distance  of 
the  deposits  from  the  sea,  and  the  small  quantity  said  to  be  available, 
militate  against  any  idea  that  the  coal  deposits  of  the  Lebanon  can 
ever  become  of  sufficient  importance  to  lead  to  its  exportation  as  an 
article  of  commerce. 

AVith  regard  to  the  coal  found  near  Sidon,  the  quality  of  which  is 
superior,  operations  have  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  preliminary 
stages. 

The  financial  difficulties  which  beset  the  operations  of  the  French 
Damascus  Boad  Company,  and  which  prevented  for  many  years  after 
the  opening  ot  this  useful  undertaking  the  payment  of  any  dividend  to 
the  shareholders,  have  now  been  overcome,  and  the  enterprise  has 
begun  to  pay.  The  shares,  which  could  formerly  be  had  for  200  fr. 
(500  fr.  paid  up),  are  now  approaching  par,  and  are  difficult  to  buy. 

A  carriage  road  is  in  construction  between  Shtora  and  Baalbec,  in 
the  plains  of  Coelo-Syria,  a  distance  of  about  22  miles. 

In  the  Lebanon  a  short  carriage  road,  constructed  by  a  native 
soi-chsant  engineer,  was,  owing  to  the  absence  of  culverts,  drains,  &c., 
washed  aw’ay  the  other  day  by  the  rains. 

The  works  of  the  Beyrout  Waterworks  Company,  Limited — an 
English  enterprise  for  the  supply  of  the  town  from  the  Dog  Biver,  a 
distance  of  9  miles — are  fast  approaching  completion,  and  will  be 
finished  in  about  a  month.  The  works  are  as  follows: — About  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  sea  a  weir  of  limestone  is  built  across  the  river, 
which,  diverting  a  certain  quantity  of  the  w'ater,  causes  it  to  enter  a 
.  anal  5  feet  deep  and  5  feet  wide.  This  canal  is  carried  along  the  side 
o  f  the  river  for  a  few  yards,  when  it  crosses  the  bed  by  means  of  an 
iron  aqueduct  supported  upon  two  pillars  of  limestone,  and  is  then 
carried  along  the  other  side  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  300  feet  in 
length,  until  it  arrives  at  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel.  This  tunnel  pierces 
the  mountain  which  hems  in  the  river  on  the  Beyrout  side,  and  is 
1,040  yards  long.  Emerging  at  the  other  side,  the  water  is  carried 
along  by  a  canal,  800  yards  long,  to  the  filter  beds,  where  it  is  filtered 
by  means  ot  layers  of  pebbles,  sand,  &c.  These  filter  beds  are  three  in 
number,  having  an  area  of  100  feet  by  50  each,  and  a  depth  of  13  feet. 
Thence,  by  a  short  canal  30  yards  long,  the  water  is  conducted  to  the 
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engine-house,  where  by  means  of  three  turbine  wheels,  each  working 
three  pumps,  the  water  is  forced  into  the  main  and  conveyed  to  two 
reservoirs  at  the  entrance  to  the  town.  These  reservoirs  have  a  depth 
of  11  feet  water  capacity,  and  are  100  feet  long  and  the  same  in  width. 
By  a  system  of  distribution  by  pipes  of  various  dimensions,  the  water 
is  conveyed  to  the  town.  A  supply  of  pure  water  is  much  needed  in 
Beyrout,  and  the  prevalence  of  low  fevers  during  the  summer  heats  is 
attributed  to  the  small  supply  of  the  few  brackish  wells  of  the  town. 
The  quantity  of  water  available  can  be  largely  increased  when  required 
for  irrigation  or  by  tine  extension  of  the  town,  by  the  substitution  of 
steam^  for  that  of  water  as  the  motive  power,  as  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  the  latter  is  now  used  to  work  the  wheels  and  is  then 
allowed  to  run  into  the  sea.  The  rate  at  which  water  will  be  supplied 
to  consumers  will  be  40  centimes  of  a  franc  per  cubic  metre.  The 
public  fountains,  barracks,  and  mosques  will  be  furnished  gratis. 

The  contractors  for  the  works  are  Messrs.  Macneil;  and  the 
engineers,  Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Huxley. 


The  rates  of  exchange  which  have  ruled  during  the  past  twelve 
months  for  three  months’  bills  upon  London  were  as  follows : — 


Ottoman  Bank  Paper. 

Commercial  Paper. 

January 

Piastres. 

127  to  1271 

Piastres. 

126|  to  126* 

February 

128 

127* 

March . . 

128 

127* 

April  .. 

127  127  ^ 

125* 

126* 

May  . . 

127 

126* 

J  une  . . 

126*  127 

126 

July  .. 

127  127* 

125* 

126* 

August 

127 

126* 

126i 

September 

126*  126f 

126* 

126* 

October 

126*  126* 

125*  125* 

124* 

125* 

November 

125 

125f 

December 

126  127 

125* 

126 

"Weights  and  Measures. 


Turkish. 

1  drm  . .  . .  . , 

400  drms.  =  1  oke. . 

1  Syrian  cantar  =  200  okes. 
1  batman  =  6  okes. 

1  rottol  =  2  okes. 

89  -424  okes. . 

316  kilos,  of  Constantinople 


English. 

.  1  *818  drm.  avoirdupois. 

2  -841  lbs. 


1  cwt. 

100  imperial  quarters. 


Monets. 


126  piastres,  Beyrout  currency 
1 1 6 

1  1  ••  ••  •  •  « 

100  ,,  ..  . .  ..  . 

40  paras  =  1  piastre,  Beyrout  currency 


1  sovereign. 

1  Turkish  livre. 
1  Napoleon. 

1  -90  d. 
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Having  recently  returned  from  a  journey  through  Central  and 
Northern  Syria  of  upwards  of  500  miles,  a  few  notes  which  I  made  on 
that  occasion  may  possibly  possess  interest,  as  bearing  upon  the  state  of 
a  part  of  this  country  little  if  ever  visited  by  European  travellers.  The 
journey  was  made  in  May,  the  month  of  all  others  best  adapted  for 
forming  an  estimate  of  agriculture.  An  unusually  heavy  winter  rain¬ 
fall  had  encouraged  the  peasantry  to  sow  an  extra  breadth  of  land, 
and  although  the  almost  total  absence  of  the  ordinary  spring  rains 
gave  reason  to  believe  that  the  crops  would  bear  evidence  of  lack  of 
moisture,  still  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  which  water  this  part 
of  the  land  gave  hopes  of  a  better  state  of  things  than  in  the  south, 
where  the  absence  of  such  rains  in  a  country  less  bountifully  supplied 
v  ith  i  i\  ei  s  v  as  causing  serious  apprehension  as  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  crops. 

I  left  Tripoli  on  the  2/tli  April  last,  passing  through  the  plains 
which  border  the  sea,  and  halting  occasionally  at  a  few  villages  on  the 
way,  and  at  the  small  seaports  of  Tortosa,  Buad  Island,  Gebele 
Banias,  Latakia,  and  Suedia.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  we 
ascended  the  valley  of  Antioch  to  the  town  of  that  name,  thence  to 
Aleppo,  and  the  country  to  the  south-west,  returning  to  the  valley  of 
the  Orontes  over  the  ranges  of  the  Jebel  Zour  and  Jebel  Biha  to 
Eula  at  el  -Mudik,  feejgiar,  and  so  on  to  Hamah  and  Homs,  regaining' 
Tripoli  by  the  Pass  of  the  Husn  in  the  Anzarieh  Mountains. 

Eiom  Tiipoli  to  Latakia,  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  seventy- 
two  miles,  one  of  the  chief  things  ■which  strike  the  traveller  is  the 
almost  total  absence  of  population.  W ith  the  exception  of  course  of 
the  small  towns  of  Tortosa,  Gebele,  and  Markab  (Banias),  and  the  few 
villages  here  and  there  inhabited  by  Arab  and  Ansariyeh  fellaheen 
these  fertile,  treeless  plains  may  be  said  to  be  uninhabited.  The 
sparse  cultivation  met  with  is  mainly  restricted  to  cereals;  the* imple¬ 
ments  used  are  of  the  rudest  kind;  the  cattle  of  the  peasantry  are 
puny  and  undei sized ;  and  the  abject  appearance  and  condition  of  the 
denizens  of  the  mud  villages  and  three  small  towns  I  have  mentioned 
gave  ample  evidence  of  a  state  of  things  the  reverse  of  prosperous  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  small  towns,  and  under  the’  pro¬ 
tection,  aa  it  veie,  of  the  walls,  some  attempt  at  garden  and  orchard 
pioduce  v  as  visible  ;  elsewhere  scarcely  a  tree  or  garden  patch  was  to 
be  seen,  and  that  sure  sign  of  comparative  comfort  in  an  Arab  village 
the  presence  of  fruit  trees,  vegetables,  and  poultry  was  absent  from  the 
majority  of  the  hamlets  which  dotted  the  hamlets  at  rare  intervals. 
Boads  do  not  exist.  The  means  of  communication  are  simnlv  the 
tracks  made  in  course  of  ages  by  camels,  mules,  and  other  beasts  of 
burthen.  In  winter  these  paths  are  often  obliterated  becoming 
morass  or  treacherous  bog,  thus  requiring  a  long  detour.  BetweeS 
Tripoli  and  Latakia  no  fewer  than  thirteen  rivers  and  streams  have 
to  be  crossed,  some  of  them  of  considerable  importance,  and  of  such 
depth  and  strength  as  to  require  much  care  in  fording,  even  in  a  rain¬ 
less  spring  Ot  bridges  fit  to  be  used  there  now  exist  three,  although 
the  ruins  of  others  are  visible  on  the  banks  of  every  stream ;  conse¬ 
quently  traffic  is  often  cut  off  for  weeks  together  between  one  district 
and  another  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  manifest  insufficiency  of  the  scanty  population  of  these  plains 
to  provide  even  for  the  little  cultivation  one  sees,  raises  the  inquirv  as 
to  who  sows  and  reaps  the  expanse  of  country  lying  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  sea .  The  answer  may,  I  believe,  be  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanation.  The  peasantry  of  the  few  villages  restrict  their  farm- 
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ing  operations  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals  as  being  the  most 
profitable,  requiring  less  care  than  others,  commanding  always  a  ready 
sale,  and  providing,  moreover,  for  their  daily  food.  Farming  plant 
consists  simply  of  the  common  Syrian  plough,  costing  when  new  about 
5s.,  and  of  a  few  miserable  bullocks  and  asses.  The  sole  object  of  the 
peasant  is  to  plough  and  sow  as  much  ground  as  his  means  allow  him, 
and  thus  a  larger  extent  of  land  is  brought  under  a  so-called  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  were  land  not  so  much  a  drug  as 
it  is  now.  Of  course  neither  his  means  nor  his  education  permit  him 
to  do  aught  than  scratch  the  ground  and  sow  the  seed,  leaving  the  rest 
to  Providence.  Harrowing,  manuring,  weeding,  draining,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  farming  operation,  thought  essential  by  Western  cultivators, 
are  here  unknown.  The  requirements  of  the  tax  gatherer  and  usurer, 
and  the  impossibility  of  protesting  with  any  chance  of  succe-ss  against 
the  numerous  exactions  of  all  in  authority  over  him,  leaves  the 
peasant  very  low,  and  his  sole  wealth  consists  in  his  store  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  maize,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  few  cattle  and  sometimes 
horses. 

Education  among  these  fellaheen  is  unknown,  and  the  only  person 
who  can  read  is  generally,  besides  the  seheik  of  the  village,  the  resident 
agent  of  the  Tripoli  or  Latakia  money  lender,  who  owns  the  village  or 
who  advances  money  upon  t'he  crops. 

The  food  of  the  majority  is  limited  to  coarse  bread  and  sour  milk 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  while  in  the  winter  a  few  olives  and 
dried  fruit  take  the  place  of  the  milk.  A  mat  of  reeds,  with  a  coverlet 
and  a  rude  pillow,  form  their  bed.  Their  clothes  in  summer  consist  of 
the  coarse  blue  cotton  cloths  dyed  in  the  country,  and  in  the  winter  of 
garments  of  a  texture  made  tliicker  by  the  admixture  with  the  cotton 
of  sheep,  goat,  or  camel-hair.  Mutton  fat,  with  a  strip  of  cotton  rag 
for  a  wick,  supplies  them  with  a  little  light  for  their  dwellings.  Meat, 
colfee  and  sugar  are  luxuries,  like  rice,  sparingly  partaken  of  by  the 
moreaflluent  on  the  sole  occasions  of  marriages,  religious  feasts,  &c. 
Comforts  of  the  rudest  kind  are  denied  them,  and  their  condition  is  one 
of  extreme  ignorance  and  apathy. 

The  money  necessary  for  their  farming  operations,  for  purchase  of 
seed,  payment  of  taxes,  &c.,  is  furnished  at  exorbitant  rates  by  the 
usurers  of  Tripoli,  Latakia,  and  the  other  towns  along  the  coast,  who 
thereby  make  large  fortunes,  charging  the  peasant  from  18  to  30 
per  cent,  for  advances.  This  constitutes  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
moneyed  men  ;  and  the  possession  of  a  capital  of  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds  generally  enables  the  native  to  live  in  comfort,  besides  adding 
yearly  to  his  capital.  The  burden  of  all  this  necessarily  falls  upon  the 
peasant,  who  is  rarely,  if  ever,  able  to  rise  beyond  the  condition  of  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence,  and  that,  too,  of  the  most  miserable  descrip¬ 
tion. 

The  depopulation  of  these  plains  and  of  the  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tains  has  been  gradually  taking  place  during  the  last  few  centuries.  A 
large  emigration  of  the  Ansariyeh,  both  from  the  mountains  and  the 
plains  to  the  Pashalik  of  Adana,  commenced  about  fifty  years  ago,  and 
is  still  taking  place.  Among  the  evils  which  militate  against  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  agriculture,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  general,  must 
be  added  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property. 

The  sad  results  of  the  feuds  among  the  lialf-savage  mountaineers 
themselves,  accompanied  by  descents  and  attacks  upon  the  villages  of 
rival  clans  for  purposes  of  plunder  and  revenge;  the  ancient  anta¬ 
gonism  existing  between  one  canton  and  another  of  the  Ansariyeh 
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districts;  the  campaigns  undertaken  of  late  years  by  the  Imperial 
Government  for  the  coercion  of  certain  of  these  tribes  in  matters  of 
conscription  and  taxation,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  burning 
villages,  cutting  down  plantations  and  valuable  trees,— all  these  ciiv 
cumstances  tend  necessarily  to  retard  progress,  and  to  reduce  things  to 
a  state  of  a  chaos,  seriously  diminishing  population,  and  consequently 
the  resources  of  the  country.  Thus  large  tracts  of  land  between 
-iripoli  and  Latakia  are  lying  either  unproductive,  or  cultivated  in 
that  desultory,  careless  manner  which,  besides  surely  indicating  the 
poverty,  lack  of  energy,  and  the  callous,  hopeless  nature  of  the  few 
inhabitants,  extracts  from,  the  soil  a  modicum  only  of  what  a  little  care 
and  attention,  the  offspring  of  encouragement  and  protection,  might 

The.  Imperial  Government  has  in  vain,  on  the  completion  of  its 
expeditions  against  the  mountain,  and  notably  that  of  the  spring  of 
1j»/0,  when  the  refractory  tribes  were  severely  chastized  and  brought 
under  temporary  subjection,  endeavoured  to'  compel  the  Ansariyeh 
mountaineers  to  descend  from  their  hills  and  gorges  and  take  up  their 
abode  m  the  plains,  both  with  the  view  of  utilizing  their  labour  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  having  them  within  easy  reach  in 
case  of  shortcomings  m  conscription  and  taxation.  But  here  as  in  the 
-Lebanon,  and  indeed  in  all  other  hilly  districts  of  Syria,  the  same 
deterring  influences  are  at  work  to  retard  the  accomplishment  of  this 
mm  and  the  dread  and  repugnance  of  the  Ansariyeh  mountaineer  to 
quit  his  native  hills  and  take  up  his  abode  in  the  lowlands  have  been 
insuperable.  Take  the  Lebanon,  for  instance,  with  its  comparatively 
speaking  dense  population  aud  small  extent  of  land  available  for  its 
support,  and  where  consequently  much  povertv  and  misery  exist 
despite  the  great  labour  and  attention  bestowed'  upon  almost  every 
oo  of  its  rocky  soil.  The  rich  plains  which  lie  adjacent  to  the 
ebanon,  sufficient,  if  proporly  cultivated,  to  sustain  a  large  popu¬ 
lation,  possess  a  few  miserable  villages  and  hamlets  as  its  sole  signs  of 
inhabitants.  I  he  comparative  comfort  which  marks  the  villages  of  the 
neighbouring  hills  is  here  wanting,  while  the  dwellers  are  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  absence  of  that  independent  bearing  and  moral  and 
physical  sturdiness  which  characterize  their  more  favoured  brethren  of 
the  mountain  a  few  miles  off.  Were  the  condition  of  things  to  be 
changed  so  as  to  permit  a  portion  of  that  industry  which  is  now 
employed  m  extracting  from  a  barren  soil  a  few  ears  of  corn,  to  be 
transferred  to  these  rich  alluvial  plains,  the  face  of  things  would  soon 
be  changed  with  profit  alike  to  all  concerned.  The  secret  of  this  is  to 
•i  i,  Sreater  security  for  life  and  property  enjoyed  by  the 

inhabitants  of  the  mountains  over  those  of  the  plains.  In  the  Lebanon 
property  is  freehold,  taxed  at  a  certain  fixed  rate,  thus  permitting  of 
improvements  being  made  without  fear  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
ie  tax-gatherer,  and  so  allowing  of  as  great  a  return  as  the  soil  can 
give  for  the  constant  care  bestowed  upon  its  cultivation.  The  tribunals 
afso,  although  lacking  in  many  essential  points,  are  superior  in  operation 
and  organization  to  those  elsewhere,  and  appeal  against  rapacity  and 
mjustme  is  not  so  impossible  as  it  was  a  few  years  since.  In  the  plains 
a  different  state  of  things  exists.  Land  belongs  to  the  Crown,  aud  is 
cultivated  .by  the  peasant  upon  such  terms  and  under  such  conditions 
as  to  deprive  hnn  of  any  desire  to  improve,  by  teaching  him  by  experi¬ 
ence,  the  futility  of  endeavouring  to  do  aught*  than  eke  out  a  miserable 
subsistence.  Education  is  denied  him,  and  he  has  never  had  the 
chance  ot  a  fair  start.  He  is  oppressed  alike  by  the  wealthy  of  his 
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own  people  ami  by  the  corruption  which  obtains  among  the  subordinate 
Government  oliicials  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact.  His  igno¬ 
rance  and  poverty  hinder  him  from  appealing  for  protection  to°the 
tribunals,  generally  far  removed  from  his  dwelling  place,  and  so  girt 
around  by  the  barriers  of  corruption  and  greed  as  to  make  them  prac¬ 
tically  of  no  use  whatever  to  him.  The  preceding  may  serve  to  show 
in  some  measure  the  anomaly  between  things  in  the  hills  and  those  in 
the  plains,  and  the  intense  dislike  of  the  Syrian  mountaineer  to  abide 
in  the  lowlands.  The  affection  of  the  latter  for  his  native  hills  is  as 
strong  as  that  of  any  other  highlander  in  the  world,  and  the  late 
frequent  emigrations  of  the  Druze  from  the  Lebanon  to  the  distant 
semi-independency  of  the  Hauran,  and  that  of  the  Ansariyeh  to  the 
plains  of  Cilicia,  show  how  potent  are  the  considerations  which  cause 
this  sentiment  to  become  powerless. 

In  my  present  journey  the  same  anomaly  everywhere  attracted  my 
notice.  The  prosperous  condition  of  the  mountain  villages,  with  their 
mulberry,  fig,  and  olive  gardens,  their  patches  of  vegetables,  their 
poultry,  and  the  comfortable  appearance  of  the  people,  formed  a  marked 
contrast  with  that  of  the  few  villages  of  the  plains,  whose  food  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  of  dourra,  or  Indian  corn  meal,  and  the  produce  of  their 
goats  and  cows.  With  the  former  the  scanty  soil  needed  constant 
labour  and  attention  to  draw  from  it  the  necessary  subsistence,  while 
in  the  latter  fertile,  stoneless  soil  lay  around  in  abundance.  And  thus, 
among  the  rocky  ranges  of  the  Ansariyeh  mountains,  of  those  near 
Antioch,  of  the  Jebel  el  Zour,  &c.,  every  patch  of  soil  was  carefully 
cultivated  ;  and  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see  the  Arab  fellah  laboriously 
ploughing  with  his  puny  donkey  or  bullock  a  strip  of  land  so  studded 
with  immense  boulders  as  to  oblige  him  to  change  the  direction  of  his 
plough  every  two  or  three  yards,  while  a  short  distance  below  him 
stretched  uninhabited  plains  of  great  fertility. 

The  climate  of  the  plains  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Tripoli,  and  of 
those  in  the  district  of  Latakia,  combined  with  the  numerous  streams 
which  descend  from  the  hills,  make  this  tract  of  country  most  fertile. 
The  heat  in  summer  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  country  to  the  south 
of  Tripoli,  while  the  winter  is  of  short  duration.  In  some  parts  fever 
and  ague  prevail,  chiefly  during  harvest  time,  and  are  caused  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  Ansariyeh 
hills  which  hem  in  these  plains  on  the  east  are  less  rocky  and  much 
more  fertile  than  the  Lebanon  range,  and  are  much  better  watered. 
In  spite  of  the  devastations  caused  by  war  and  feuds  among  the  moun¬ 
taineers,  the  plantations  of  mulberry,  olive,  and  fig  trees  are  still 
numerous;  and  on  the  eastern  side  exist  large  woods  of  the  beech, 
evergreen,  and  other  oaks  which  produce  the  gallnut,  and  which  is  also 
used  in  fumigating  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  hills. 

The  land  is  ploughed  for  the  winter  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  in 
October  and  November,  then  sown,  and  reaped  in  May  or  the  beginning 
of  June.  It  then  remains  fallow  till  the  next  winter,  when  it  is 
ploughed  and  prepared  for  the  summer  crops  of  the  following  year — 
such  as  dourra  or  white  Indian  corn,  cotton,  sesame  seed,  lentils,  chick¬ 
peas,  &c.  Where  the  moisture  of  the  ground  permits,  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  tomatos,  bamiahs,  and  gourds  are  raised.  But,  as  I  have  said,  these 
last  signs  of  comfort  are  seldom  raised  in  the  plains,  except  under  the 
protection  of  the  walls  of  the  few  small  towns,  but  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  hills.  It  is  among  these  latter,  also,  that  the  Latakia  tobacco  is 
grown.  The  best  is  cultivated  in  the  districts  of  Diryoos  and  the 
Amamarah,  situated  in  the  most  northern  and  elevated  parts  of  the 
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Ansariyeh  mountains  nearest  to  Latakia.  Great  care  is  bestowed  upon 
its  cultnatiou  by  tlie  mountaineers,  who,  up  to  a  sbort  time  since 
depended  upon  it  for  their  chief  support.  The  small  strips  of  land  near 
their  houses  are  carefully  prepered,  and  the  earth  well  pulverized  and 
manured  with  goats  dung,  and  the  seeds  planted.  The  beds  are  aftcr- 
waiGS  thinned,  the  young  plants  pricked  out,  and  watered  once  when 
put  into  the  ground.  I  he  tobacco  harvest  is  in  October  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  earlier  in  the  lower  ranges.  The  leaves  are  gathered  and 
strung  upon  strings  of  goats’  hair,  then  left  to  dry  in  the  shade,  when 
they  aie  hung  to  the  lalters  ot  the  houses  for  fumigation  or  otherwise, 
and  left  thus  till  the  tax-gatherer  comes,  when  they  are  sold  in  loads  of 
100  01  150  strings.  ^  J_he  best  kind  ot  tobacco  is  known  by  the  name 
of  abou  liah,  or  father  ot  scent,  and  of  which  a  small  quantity  only 
is  cultivated.  That  raised  in  the  lower  mountains  is  less  valuable  and 
is  called  “  skek  el  bint.” 

I  find  upon  leieience  that  the  plant  is  the  suedes  called  c  Nicotiana 
rustica,’  like  that  raised  in  China  and  most  of  Asia,  and  of  which  the 
leaves  are  shorter  and  broader  than  the  ‘iNlcotiana  tobacum,’  or 
Virginian  tobacco,  and  the  flowers  smaller,  with  rounded  instead  of 
pointed  segments.  It  has  a  most  pleasant  perfume,  and  like  the 
Havannah  cigais,  possesses  probably  but  2  per  cent,  of  the  poisonous 
volatile  alkali  called  nicotin,  whereas  the  Virginian  tobacco  contains 
nearly  7  per  cent.”  The  greater  part  goes  to  Egypt  and  Turkey,  and 
a  small  quantity  to  England. 

ihe  cultivation  of  Latakia  tobacco  has,  in  common  with  that  of 
other  Syrian  varieties,  lately  received  a  severe  check  by  the  imposition 
of  an  import  duty  of  20  pias.  per  oke  upon  its  entry  into  Egypt,  and 
the  blow  which  the  Syrian  trade  has  .thus  sustained,  has  not  been 
alleviated,  by  the  establishment  of  the  u  Eegie,”  the  regulations  of 
which  enjoin  control,  by  the  Government  employes,  of  "the  tobacco 
plantations,  and  the  constant  interference  by  them  in  all  stages  of  its 
cultivation  from  its  planting  and  sowing,  to  that  of  its  sale  to  the 
trader. 

This  measure,  salutary  as  it  may  become  for  the  interests  of  the 
Imperial  treasury  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  has  almost  crushed  the 
little  vitality  left  in  Syrian  tobacco  cultivation  by  the  action  of  Egyptian 
fisc  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  peasantry  prefer  to  relinquish  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  this  article,  and  sow  cereals  in  its  place,  rather  than  continue 
its  production  under  the  adverse  circumstances  which  naw  attend  it. 
Thus,  so  far  as  Syria  is  concerned,  a  measure  intended  by  its  framers 
to  replenish  the  exhausted  coffers  of  the  Government,  has  had  no  other 
lesult  than  to  entail  a  heavy  loss  on  the  treasury  in  the  matter  of 
revenue,  and  to  necessitate  the  abandonment  by  an  already  impoverished 
peasantry  ofone  of  the  chief  cources  of  its  subsistence. 

Tortosa.— This  is  a  small  seaport  of  about  1,800  inhabitants,  the 
greater  part  ot  whom  belong  to  the  Ansarij^eh  race.  The  trade 
consists  in  the  exportation  of  cereals,  sponges,  &c.,  in  times  of  plenty 
Ihe  people  are  very  poor,  eking  out  their  livelihood  by  fishery,  hawking, 
&c.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  corn  was  so  scarce  both  here  and  in 
other  parts  of  my  journey,  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  -but  the 
comparative  wealthy,  a  very  small  section  of  the  community,  and  the 
food  of  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  consisted  in  the  locust  bean  which 
was  seen  everywhere  piled  up  for  sale  in  the  bakers’  shops  in  lieu  of 
biead.  This,  dearth  of  corn  was  caused,  not  by  deficient  harvests,  but 
by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  bought  up  by  speculators,  and  shipped  to 
Egypt  and  Cyprus,  the  crops  of  which  countries  had  proved  failures, 
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and  although,  owing  to  the  straits  to  which  the  population  was  reduced, 
the  Government  issued  a  prohibition  to  further  export,  it  came  too  late. 
The  corn  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  and  villages  along 
the  coast  were  being  diligently  searched  by  women  for  herbs  and  other 
edible  grasses,  while  the  men  were  hawking  for  quail,  or  else  fishing, 
and  thus  endeavouring  to  stave  off  starvation  until  harvest  time. 

Aradis ,  or  Head  Island. — The  condition  of  things  here  offered  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  that  in  the  mainland.  Although  nominally 
governed  by  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  Mudir,  with  a  monthly  salary  of 
6/.  10s.,  the  community  resembled  more  a  small  republic  than  a  portion 
of  the  Imperial  dominions. 

The  inhabitants  number  about  2,000,  all  of  whom,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  three  families,  are  Moslems.  They  are  mostly  well  to  do, 
and  the  air  of  comfort  pervading  their  houses,  speaks  of  a  state  of  things 
superior  to  that  existing  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  occu¬ 
pation  of  all  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  sea,  the  island  itself  being  a 
mere  rock,  void  of  soil,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  around,  and  incapable 
of  production.  The  people  still  preserve  the  skill  in  seafaring  pursuits 
which  made  them  so  distinguished  in  past  ages,  and  are  in  much  re¬ 
quest  on  the  Syrian  coast  as  navigators  and  sailors.  Sponge  and  other 
fisheries  are  extensively  practised,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  two 
vessels  of  over  100  tons  were  upon  the  stocks,  besides  many  others  of 
inferior  size.  Owiug  to  the  accumulation  of  comparative  wealth  among 
the  islanders,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  their  pursuits,  stores  of 
provisions  are  laid  in  during  times  of  plenty  from  the  various  depots 
along  the  coast.  Provisions,  therefore,  are  always  in  abundance,  and  at 
moderate  prices,  while  the  presence  of  many  articles  of  comfort  and 
luxury  in  the  houses  betrays  the  intercourse  kept  up  with  foreign  lands. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  harbours  of  refuge  on  the  Syrian  coast,  the.  lee 
of  Ruad  Island  is  extensively  used  as  a  secure  anchorage  ground  during 
the  winter  months  by  native  and  other  craft,  whose  size  do  not  permit 
their  entering  the  remains  of  the  few  ancient  ports,  the  majority  of 
which  are  now  choked  up. 

Marlcab. — This,  besides  being  the  name  of  a  canton  in  the  Ansariyeh 
districts,  is  also  that  of  a  village  situated  within  the  walls  of  the  castle 
of  the  same  designation,  and  containing  about  300  souls.  The  port  of 
the  district  is  Bumas,  an  adjoining  hamlet  of  three  or  four  houses, 
possessing  a  custom-house,  whence  exports  of  cereals,  bones,  &c.,  are 
made. 

Gebele. — A  few  years  since,  this  was  a  miserable  collection  of  mud 
huts,  but  owing  to  its  recent  creation  as  the  seat  of  a  Kaimakamlik,  it 
has  increased  in  size  and  importance,  and  now  numbers  many  stone- 
built  houses.  The  population  is  1,800  souls,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
Ansariyeh.  The  wealth  of  the  place  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Moslems. 
Agriculture  and  fishing  form  the  support  of  the  inhabitants,  the  funds 
for  the  carrying  on  of  which  are  supplied  by  the  capitalists  of  Latakia 
and  Tripoli. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  campaign  undertaken  in  the  spring  of 
1870  by  Rashid  Pasha,  then  Governor-General  of  Syria,  against  the 
Ansariyeh  mountaineers,  was  the  inauguration  of  the  works  of  a  road,  to 
be  furnished  with  block  houses,  from  Gebele  across  the  mountains  to 
Hamah  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  which  was  intended  to  keep  in 
proper  subjection  to  the  Government  the  tribes  through  whose  country 
it  was  intended  to  pass.  Rashid  Pasha  was,  however,  recalled  when 
about  three  miles  of  the  road  were  completed,  and  his  successor 
alleging  the  necessity  of  economy,  stopped  the  works.  A  second  com- 
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paign,  although  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  from  the  same  motives, 
coercion  of  the  people  in  the  matters  of  conscription  and  taxation,  was 
a  necessary  result. 

Latakia.— This  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Ansariyeh  country,  but  has 
lost  somewhat  in  importance  by  the  creation  of  the  neighbouring  canton 
of  Gebele  into  a  Kaimakamlik.  It  depends  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses,  like  that  of  Gebele,  upon  the  Mussarif  of  Tripoli,  and  possesses 
a  population  of  about  12,000  inhabitants,  while  that  of  the  neighbouring 
districts  has  been  estimated  at  100,000,  an  estimation  which,  owing  to 
emigration,  internecine  strife,  and  the  ravages  of  campaigns  and  con¬ 
scriptions,  I  have  reason  to  believe  to  be  in  excess  of  the  real  number. 
It  is  the  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  districts,  as  well  as 
for  that  ol  the  plains  of  Antioch,  Edliss,  <fcc.,  and  shipments  from  the 
small  ports  of  Gebele,  Banias,  and  Tortosa  are  transacted  chiefly  by 
its  merchants  acting  either  on  their  own  account  or  on  that  of  Beyrout 
houses.  The  total  value  of  its  exports  to  Egypt  and  European 
countries  averaged  between  80,000/.  and  100,000/.  A  very  serious 
blow  has  been  done  to  its  prosperity  by  the  impediments  which,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  have  been  placed  in  the  way  of  the  cultivation  and 
export  of  the  tobacco  which  bears  its  name.  The  quality  of  its  cereals 
is  inferior  to  that  of  other  parts  of  Syria,  being  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
the  weevil.  Its  cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  is  superior,  and  this  is  the  only 
part  of  Syria  where  the  cultivation  of  exotic  seed  .has  been  successful. 
During  the  American  war,  owing  to  the  high  prices  which  this 
staple  commanded  in  European  countries,  large  quantities  of  land 
were  brought  under  cotton  cultivation,  and  were  it  not  for  the  total 
lack  of  encouragement  and  protection,  the  districts  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  would  become  the  field  of  a  large  production.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  about  here  of  the  agricultural  districts,  are  diminishing  in 
numbers  by  emigration  and  other  causes,  and  land  is  passing  out  of 
cultivation. 

The  port  of  Latakia  is  now  nearly  filled  up,  and  suitable  only  for  a 
few  small  native  craft,  although  twenty  years  ago,  a  good  sized  gunboat 
found  ample  anchorage  within.  The ‘mail  steamers  of  the  Erench  and 
and  Russian  lines,  and  the  few  sailing  vessels  which  load  cargoes  of 
corn,  are  obliged  to  lie  in  the  open  roadstead.  During  the°winter 
months,  owing  to  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  communication  with  the 
shore,  the  Erench  steamers  have  ceased  to  call. 

Erom  Latakia  north  to  the  "W  aady  Kandeel,  where  commences  the 
range  of  hills  surrounding  the  base  of  Mount  Cassius,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  the  country  bears  evidence  everywhere  of  want  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  of  careless,  thriftless  agriculture.  The  hills  around  Cassius 
are  peopled  chiefly  by  Turcomans  who  have  inhabited  these  districts 
for  upwards  of  GOO  years.  The  chief  village  is  Owrdee.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  frugal  and  industrious,  and  although  not  possessing  the 
same  degree  of  comfort  and  prosperity  as  the  Armenian  village  of 
Kassab  in  the  same  range,  are  still  far  superior  in  these  points  to  the 
dwellers  of  the  plains  which  we  had  just  quitted.  These  hills  are  well 
watered  and  densely  wooded,  having  extensive  plantations  of  pine, 
larch,  oak,  beech,  and  walnut.  It  is  bountifully  supplied  with  streams’ 
and  of  great  sylvan  beauty.  During  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  occupa¬ 
tion,  Ibrahim  Pasha  drew  extensively  from  them  pine  and  oak  for  the 
use  of  his  navy.  At  present,  great  and  wanton  destruction  is  beino- 
done  to  the  trees  by  the  charcoal  burners,  and  the  conservancy  of  the 
forests  is  apparently  limited  to  prohibiting  the  export  of  oak  bark  from 
the  neighbourhood.  Owing,  however,  to  the  venality  of  custom-house 
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officers,  shipments  are  still  being  made,  and  the  destruction  is  con¬ 
tinued. 

Kassab . — This  is  a  populous  Armenian  village,  lying  among  the 
hills  at  the  foot  of  Cassius,  and  is  distant  from  Latakia  about  fifteen 
hours.  As  a  proof  of  the  paucity  of  population  in  this  by  far  the  most 
fertile  part  of  Syria,  and  one  so  bountifully  endowed  by  nature  as  to 
merit  for  it  the  appellation  by  the  natives  of  the  paradise  of  Syria,  I 
may  mention  that  during  the  journey  from  the  walls  of  Latakia  to 
Kassab,  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles,  not  a  trace  of  human  habitation 
was  visible ;  the  cultivation  was  of  the  meagerest  description,  and  the 
sight  of  a  human  being  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence.  I  do  not  think  we 
saw  half  a  dozen  persons  during  the  whole  journey. 

Kassab  is  a  village  of  about  1,200  inhabitants,  wdio  derive  their  sub¬ 
sistence  from  the  cultivation  of  the  neighbouring  hills  and  valleys.  It 
contains  a  considerable  Protestant  congregation,  and  its  spiritual  and 
educational  wants  are  supplied  by  the  American  and  French  Missions 
established  among  them,  some  of  whose  members  are  besides  medical 
men.  The  people  are  well  fed,  and  clothed  in  the  gay  native  fabrics  of 
Aleppo  manufacture ;  and  their  happy,  ruddy  faces,  and  the  general  air 
of  comfort  about  their  houses,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
appearance  of  the  denizens  of  the  plains  we  had  just  quitted. 

Owrdee. — This  is  a  large  Turcoman  village  about  three  hours  dis¬ 
tant  from  Kassab,  on  the  road  from  Latakia  to  Aleppo.  It  is  a  fair 
sample  of  a  Mohammedan  agricultural  mountain  community,  and  is  far 
superior  in  matters  of  comfort  and  prosperity  to  their  brethren  of  the 
lowlands.  Although  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  country  was  peaceful, 
still,  no  man  ventured  far  from  home  without  the  adjuncts  of  long  gun 
and  knife,  their  proximity  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  Ansariyeh  dis¬ 
tricts  rendering  it  prudent  to  be  always  prepared. 

Winding  around  the  base  of  Cassius  we  arrived  at  Suediah,  now 
famous  as  the  proposed  Mediterranean  terminus  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley  Kailway  to  India.  The  fertile  vale  of  Suediah  is  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  race  of  Arab,  Turcoman,  Ansariyeh,  Armenian,  and  Greek  ortho¬ 
dox  Christians.  The  fruitful  orchards  and  plantations  which  every¬ 
where  abound  in  the  midst  of  which  the  village  is  situated,  the  superior 
description  of  dwelling,  and  the  air  of  civilization  about  its  inhabitants, 
all  bore  testimony  to  the  residence  in  it  for  many  years  of  Europeans, 
and  of  the  benefits  wrought  among  its  inhabitants  by  the  English 
Mission,  established  there  by  the  late  Dr.  Yates,  an  English  philan¬ 
thropist,  recently  deceased.  The  produce  of  Antioch  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  here  finds  an  outlet,  and  numerous  small  craft  were  moored 
within  the  bar  of  the  Orontes,  coming  from  various  parts  of  the 
Syrian  coast,  laden  with  European  manufactures  and  colonial  produce 
from  the  depots  of  Beyrout,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  town  and  adjacent 
eountrv  of  Antioch.  Exports  of  cereals,  bones,  oak-bark,  &c.,  are  made 
here.  "The  anchorage  ground  is,  however,  one  of  the  worst  among  the 
many  bad  ones  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  sailing  vessels  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  knocked  to  pieces  if  attempting  to  take  in  cargo  on  this  lee 
shore  during  the  winter  months. 

Leaving  the  fertile  village  of  Suediah  with  its  small,  busy  popula¬ 
tion,  we  arrived  at  Antioch,  passing,  during  a  ride  of  five  hours,  through 
a  rich  fertile  vale,  in  the  midst  of  which  flows  the  Orontes.  The  chief 
feature  was,  as  usual,  want  of  population,  and  large,  untouched  natural 
resources. 

Antioch. — Owing  to  the  earthquake  of  1S72,  which  destroyed 
almost  the  entire  town,  the  population  has  considerably  diminished, 
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and  now  contains  only  about  4,000  inhabitants.  The  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  in  ruins,  and  but  little  seems  to  be  doing  to  repair  the 
damages  inflicted.  The  population  is  chiefly  agricultural,  a  portion 
only  being  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coarse,  rude  articles  of 
clothing  worn  by  the  neighbouring  fellaheen.  The  town  of  Antioch  is 
the  depot  for  the  supplies  of  a  large  district  of  country,  which  it  derives 
chiefly,  not  from  Aleppo,  whence  it  is  distant  eighteen  hours,  but  from 
Beyrout,  communication  with  which  by  boat  via  Suediah  is  a  matter 
of  three  or  four  days  at  least.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  increased 
value  of  European  manufactures  and  colonials  at  Aleppo,  consequent 
upon  the  great  expense  of  the  land  carriage  from  the  coast  at  Alexan- 
dretta. 

Between  Antioch  and  Aleppo  little  was  noticeable,  save  the  large 
tracts  of  uncultivated  land,  and  the  rare  sight  of  a  village  or  hamlet. 
Such  was  the  little  encouragement  given  to  agriculture,  that  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  about  250  families  of  the  Ansariyeh  race  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  emigrate  from  this  district  to  Cilicia,  where  already  large 
numbers  of  their  people  have  found  a  home  and  conditions  of  life  more 
advantageous.  Government,  it  is  true,  has  endeavoured  to  supply  the 
want  of  population  by  a  forced  immigration  into  these  and  other  plains 
of  Arab  fellaheen  from  the  Eastern  border  lands.  Success,  however, 
has  not  attended  the  experiment,  and  the  few  villages,  or  rather  en¬ 
campments,  of  these  miserable  people  between  Antioch  and  Aleppo 
consisted  chiefly  of  old  men,  women,  and  children.  The  change  of 
climate  had  caused  great  mortality  among  them ;  while  the  conscrip¬ 
tion,  taxation,  and  want  of  encouragement  and  of  proper  means  to 
cultivate,  had  forced  the  majority  of  those  who  were  young  enough  to 
desert  and  return  to  their  former  existence,  leaving  their  families,  in 
many  instances,  to  pine  away  in  misery  and  starvation. 

The  present  state  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  its  almost  total 
want  of  population,  is  a  sad  contrast  with  that  of  former  ages,  when 
as  history  tells  us,  it  supported  an  enormous  population,0 traces  of 
which  are  everywhere  visible  in  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages  which 
strew  the  land. 

bio m  Aleppo,  proceeding  m  a  south-westerly  direction,  we  cross 
the  fertile  plains  of  Maara,  Keftin,  and  Edliss,  containing  about  forty 
square  miles  of  rich  argillaceous  soil,  and  bordered  on  the  south  and 
west  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  among  which  are  many  flourishing  villages 
with  their  olive  groves,  orchards,  and  gardens.  The  plains  themselves 
contain  no  more  than  five  villages,  most  of  them  being  distant  one  from 
the  other  as  much  as  ten  miles.  Cultivation  throughout  these  plains 
is  general,  and  restricted  chiefly  to  cereals.  Cotton  and  other  more 
valuable  products  are  raised  within  easy  distance  of  the  hills  and 
villages. 

Although  this  part  of  the  country  is  at  present  free  from  Bedouin 
raids,  security  to  the  peasant  is  not  of  a  nature  to  permit  him  to  leave 
his  gun  and  knife  behind  when  his  avocations  take  him  from  home. 
Solitary  wayfarers  are  always  liable  to  be  plundered  by  the  half-savage 
emigrants  crossing  the  country  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  useless  for 
him  to  complain  at  the  seat  of  Government,  perhaps  fifteen  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  of  persons  who  are  unknown,  and  who  are  by  that  time  far  away 
with  their  plunder.  The  local  authorities  have  else  to  do  than  to 
despatch  their  troops  on  wild-goose  chases  where  no  profit  is  dis- 
cernable.  The  peasant,  therefore,  takes  care  of  himself,  and  is  careful 
also  not  to  be  belated  when  duty  takes  him  abroad. 

South  of  these  fine  plains,  at  a  distance  from  Aleppo  of  about  forty- 
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ive  miles,  are  the  Jebel  Arbayn  and  Jebel  el  Zowi,  names  of  different 
)ortions  of  the  same  rocky  range  of  bills  which  stretch  from  the  plains 
>f  Maara  and  Edliss  to  the  valley  of'  the  Orontes,  containing  many 
lourisbing  villages  among  its  rocky  steeps  and  valleys.  Cultivation  is 
lere  conducted  under  the  same  difficulties  but  with  the  same  success 
bat  1  have  mentioned  as  prevailing  elsewhere  in  the  stony  soil  of  the 
Syrian  highlands;  and  everywhere  among  the  immense  boulders  which 
i  *over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  range,  and  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
3'ities  and  villages  which  literally  strew  this  part  of  the  country,  are  to 
^e  found  snug  hamlets,  surrounded  by  olive,  mulberry,  and  fig  planta¬ 
tions,  and  vineyards,  raised  out  of  a  soil  so  barren  and  stony  as  to 
dearly  demonstrate  the  labour  and  energy  bestowed  upon  it. 

Edliss  is  the  chief  town  of  these  districts,  and  is  noted  for  the 
juality  of  its  wool,  cotton,  and  olive  oil,  which  are  raised  in  the  plains 
md  ranges  of  hills  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Arriving  at  the  south-westerly  part  of  Jebel-el-Zour,  where  it  over- 
langs  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Ghab,  through  which  the  Orontes  flows, 
hings  are  changed,  and  as  one  approaches  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
|b Sie  absence  of  habitation  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  trending  towards  it 
(notwithstanding  the  wild  luxuriance  of  the  herbage  and  of  signs  of  the 
i  iresence  of  man),  denote  sufficiently  the  vicinity  to  one  of  the  great 
plains  of  the  country,  with  its  sparse  population  and  deterrents  to 
Progress. 

The  narrow  valley  of  the  Ghab  is  about  thirty  miles  long  by  five 
jrcad,  and  is  cultivated  chiefly  with  summer  crops,  such  as  “  dourra,” 
>r  white  Indian  corn,  which  form  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  few  Arab 
Tillages  in  it,  and  of  the  Ansariyeh  mountaineers,  who  cultivate  that 
)oition  of  the  valley  immediately  adjacent  to  their  hills.  The  exten¬ 
sive  norasses  and  lakes  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  river  make  this 
part  of  the  valley  peculiarly  unhealthy,  while  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  its  few  dwellers  are  lower  than  anything  I  had  so  far  seen 
)n  my  journey,  and  I  could  easily  understand  the  fear  and  dislike  of  the 
.nliabitants  of  the  hills  on  the  East  to  venture  among  them. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  valley  of  the  Ghab  commences  the  exten¬ 
sive  plains  of  Hamah  and  Homs,  extending  to  about  120  miles  south, 
.vith  a  breadth  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  east  and  west.  Hescend- 
;  ng  into  these  plains  from  the  south-west  end  of  the  Jebel  Riha  or 
|  Jebel-el-Zour,  the  almost  utter  absence  of  population  strikes  the 
.raveller.  Between  this  point  and  -the  city  of  Hamah,  a  distance  of 
:hirty  miles,  these  immense  plains  possess  only  the  small  towns  of 
Mudik  and  Sejgiar,  each  containing  no  more  than  500  inhabitants, 
whose  poverty  is  extreme,  so  much  so  that  we  were  unable  to  purchase 
jarley  for  our  horses  or  bread  to  eat.  Eggs  and  a  little  goats’  milk 
ormed  the  extent  of  the  available  supplies.  Here  and  there,  at  rare 
ntervals,  were  encampments  of  the  sedentary  Arabs,  numbering  from 
ive  to  fifty  souls,  by  whose  labour  the  cultivation  oue  saw  around  was 
lue.  For  many  miles  no  cultivation  was  visible;  the  long  grass,  knee- 
1  ieep  everywhere,  and  the  abundant  vegetation  on  the  banks  of  the 
dreams,  sufficiently  denoted  the  richness  of  the  soil.  Where  the  land 
s  cultivated,  grain  is  chiefly  produced,  and  the  crops  varied  in  appear¬ 
ance  according  to  their  proximity  to  moisture  in  the  soil.  Although 
lie  Orontes  flows  in  the  midst  of  these  plains,  the  poverty  of  the 
leasants,  and  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  generally  in  this 
country,  have  precluded  any  attempt  at  irrigation,  and  with  the  excep- 
ion  of  a  couple  of  water  wheels  at  Sejgiar  for  the  use  of  a  small 
garden  patch,  and  of  those,  of  course,  at  Hamah,  which  are  many  cen- 
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turies  old,  the  entire  plain  is  bereft  of  water  supply,  and  the  fertilizing 
stream  of  the  Orontes  is  allowed  to  pour  its  volume  into  the  sea,  leav 
ing  large  tracts  of  land  in  times  of  drought  totally  unproductive  to  the 
few  inhabitants  whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  them. 

Hamah. — This  is  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants,  and  mav  be  styled 
the  Manchester  of  Syria,  owing  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  cotton, 
silk,  wool,  and  goats’  hair  manufactures.  Those  made  of  cotton  are 
renowned  throughout  Syria,  and,  indeed,  Turkey,  and  are  in  great 
requisition  by  Eastern  households  for  sheets,  napkins,  tablecloths, 
towels,  and  underclothing,  of  which  not  a  small  quantity  is  exported  to 
Turkey.  Here  are  also  manufactures  of  the  rude  articles  of  clothing, 
camp,  horse,  and  camel  furniture  used  by  the  Bedouin  who  come 
here  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  supplies  necessary  to  their  desert 
iife. 

The  abolition  of  the  Kara  Gheumruk,  or  land  custom-house,  has 
done  much  for  this  centre  of  industry,  and  the  manufactures  are  in- 
increasing  in  importance;  the  purchase  of  English  yarn,  both  Turkey 
red  and  grey,  have  been  large  during  the  last  eighteen  months.  It  is 
also  the  chief  place  of  a  large  agricultural  and  pastoral  district,  and  the 
residence  of  a  Mutessarif  or  governor  of  the  province,  and  the  surplus 
of  grain,  butter,  and  wool  are  sent  to  Tripoli  for  barter,  sale,  and 
export. 

Tripoli  and  Tortosa  are  the  outports  of  Hamah,  whence  it  is  distant 
about  seventy  miles — a  matter  here,  however,  thanks  to  the  roads,  or 
rather  the  absence  of  them,  of  four  days’  journey.  Koads  do  not  exist 
in  any  form  save  in  that  of  tracks,  and  during  the  winter  season 
communication  is  often  stopped  for  weeks  together,  owing  to  the 
muddy  state  of  the  ground  and  to  the  overflow  and  freshets  of  the 
streams  and  torrent  beds  which  have  to  be  crossed. 

The  manufactures  of  Hamah  are  carried  on  by  the  work-people  in 
their  private  houses ;  the  produce  of  the  looms  are  sold  to  the  brokers 
and  dealers  of  the  city.  The  cost  of  living  is  very  moderate,  while  the 
quality  of  its  provisions  is  superior  to  that  of  other  parts  of  Syria. 

Iloms. — Thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Hamah  is  situated  the  town 
of  Homs,  containing  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  possessing,  like  its 
neighbour  manufactures  of  native  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  although 
of  inferior  extent  and  quality.  Its  trade  is  exclusively  with  the  Nomad 
tribes  of  the  Desert,  who  frequent  its  bazaars  to  provide  for  their 
simple  but  rude  wants,  and  to  dispose  of  their  produce  in  the  shape  of 
wool,  butter,  &c. 

It  is,  like  Hamah,  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  district, 
and  sends  its  surplus  products  to  Tripoli  for  sale,  a  ditsance  of  sixty 
miles,  taking  three  days  to  perform  the  journey  when  the  weather  is 
fine  and  the  camel  track  open,  this  last  being  the  only  communication 
between  Homs  and  the  sea  coast.  Homs  is  also  famous  for  its  breed 
of  horses,  and  is  much  frequented  by  foreign  purchasers,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  has  lately  been  found  necessary  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  horses  for  a  period  of  seven  years  in  order  to  allow  of 
the  replenishment  of  the  stocks. 

The  happy  results  of  irrigation,  by  means  of  the  neighbouring  river 
Orontes,  are  fully  apparent  in  the  luxuriant  orchards  and  gardens 
which  skirt  the  town  towards  the  west.  Manchester  goods  destined 
for  the  markets  of  Homs  and  Hamah  are  packed  up  in  small  bales 
suitable  for  camel  transport,  and  similar  in  size  to  those  prepared  for 
the  Aleppo  and  other  markets  of  the  interior  which  are  reached  by 
beasts  of  burden. 
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It  will  no  doubt  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  observations  that 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  w hich  retard  the  progress  of  this  country  is 
the  v  ant  of  population — an  evil  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  cultivator  a  fair  return  for  his  labour,  and  at  the  same  time 
security  for  his  life  and  property.  The  increase  of  the  tithes  from 
10  to  12tt  per  cent,  weighs  very  heavily  upon  one  fighting  as  it  were 
for  bare  subsistence;  while  the  want  of  education,  the  total  lack  of 
any  encouragement  or  support  in  his  manifold  difficulties,  sink  him 
still  lower  in  the  depths  of  poverty  and  abasement. 

At  the  present  moment  the  exigencies  of  the  Government  do  not 
permit  them  to  afford  any  assistance  to  agriculture,  to  the  making  of 
roads,  repairing  of  bridges,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  taxation  is  being 
increased  to  its  utmost  limits  with  the  necessary  result  of  circum¬ 
scribing  the  extent  of  land  under  cultivation,  with  its  attendant  evil  of 
curtailment  of  revenue. 

Beyrout,  December,  1874. 
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BOSNIA. 


Report  ly  Consul  Holmes  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Bosnia , 

for  the  Year  1874. 


The  trade  of  Bosnia  during  the  past  year,  has  been  in  general  very 
dull,  principally  owing  to  the  almost  total  failure  of  the' plum  crop, 
which,  at  the  most,  may  he  computed  at  about  an  eighth  of  the  average 
amount. 


Crops. 

Cereals,  for  the  most  part,  yielded  a  good  harvest,  especially  in  the 
Herzegovina,  where,  owing  to  the  rains  in  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
a  second  crop  was  in  many  places  obtained,  and  prices  are  consequently 
now  lower  there  than  in  Bosnia.  There  is  no  exportation  of  grain  at 
present,  as  on  account  of  the  abundant  harvest  in  Austria  and  Hungary, 
prices  there  rule  lower  than  in  this  province.  I  enclose  a  table  (I), 
showing  the  estimated  annual  production  of  the  cereal  and  some  other 
crops,  and  another  (Table  II),  showing  what  is  usually  available  for 
exportation. 

'Wool  and  Hides. 

The  wool  trade  has  been  every  flat,  and  prices  are  so  low  at  Trieste, 
that  those  consignments  which  have  been  made  there,  have  had  no  pur¬ 
chasers.  Prepared  hides,  sent  chiefly  to  Vienna  and  Pesth,  have  also 
had  no  sale,  the  prices  offered  being  20  per  cent,  lower  than  last  year. 
There  are  large  stocks  of  tanned  hides  on  hand  in  Bosnia.  Baw  hides 
exported  to  Europe  have  sold  tolerably  well,  as  also  the  skins  of  wild 
animals  at  Leipzig  last  spring. 


Vines  and  Wine. 

Vines  in  the  Herzegovina  gave  a  very  small  crop  of  grapes  of 
inferior  quality,  owing  to  late  rains  in  summer,  and  the  wine  is  far 
below  the  coverage  quantity  and  quality  of  ordinary  years. 


Cattle  Trade. 

The  trade  in  cattle,  once  so  flourishing  in  Bosnia,  has  entirely  ceased, 
k-ince  the  cattle  disease  first  broke  out  in  1862,  it  seems  never  to  have 
thoroughly  disappeared,  and  the  Austrian  Government  has  strictly 
closed  the  frontiers  against  the  importation  of  Bosnian  cattle.  No 
notice  ot  the  discease  seems  now  to  be  taken  by  the  Turkish  authorities. 
It  is  admitted  to  exist,  but  no  efforts  are  made  to  check  it,  nor  are  any 
reports  made  on  the  subject.  I  enclose  a  table  (III},  showing  the 
estimated  number  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  existing  in  this  province.  This 
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table  cannot  be  expected  to  be  exact,  but  it  is  the  best  information  the 
Government  possess  on  the  subject. 


Trades  and  Handicrafts. 


I  enclose  a  table  (IV)  of  the  numbers  of  the  labourers,  traders,  and 
handicraftsmen  in  Bosnia,  which,  as  indeed  the  greater  part  of  all 
statistical  returns  in  this  country,  where  proper  registers  are  either  not 
kept  at  all,  or  very  carelessly,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation 
to  the  truth. 


Import  Trade. 

As  regards  imports,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  merchandise  in  the 
country,  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  necessities,  and  all  the  merchants 
complain  that  they  cannot  get  sufficiently  quick  returns  on  the  outlay 
they  have  made. 

Weather. 

The  year  began  with  intense  frost  and  much  snow  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  province,  and  lasted  with  almost  unceasing  severity  until 
the  end  of  March,  after  that  time  the  weather  continued  cold  and  rainy 
until  the  middle  of  the  summer.  The  latter  part  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  proved,  however,  exceedingly  fine.  Since  the  middle  of  Nov¬ 
ember,  the  weather  has  been  generally  overcast,  and  moderately  rainy, 
with  occasional  snow,  which,  however,  has  not  remained  on  the  ground, 
and  there  has  been  little  or  no  frost.  Altogether  the  last  few  months 
have  been  exceedingly  favourable  to  agricultural  operations. 


Public  Health. 

The  public  health  has  been  very  'good  during  the  past  year.  The 
province  has  been  quite  free  from  cholera.  Typhus  and  other  fevers 
have  been  less  prevalent  in  the  swampy  parts  of  the  country  than  usual. 

Koads. 

Eoad  making  has  not  been  very  actively  carried  on.  The  road  from 
Serajevo  to  Mostar,  begun  ten  years  ago,  is  still  unfinished,  though  a 
certain  progress  has  been  made,  and  in  dry  weather  it  is  now  possible 
to  perform  the  journey  in  one  of  the  rough  carts  of  the  country.  An 
English  iron  bridge  has  been  placed  across  the  river  Narenta  on  this 
road,  but  at  another  point,  where  a  second  iron  bridge  should  have  been 
placid  d  iring  the  summer,  there  is  still  only  a  temporary  wooden  con¬ 
struction,  which  can  only  be  crossed  in  safety  by  taking  over  the  horses 
rnd  cart  separately.  The  Brood  road  has  not  been  repaired,  though  it 
is  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition,  and  in  no  other  direction  has  any 
progress  been  made. 

Bailways. 

The  proposed  railway  through  Bosnia,  is  for  the  present  in  abeyance. 
The  survey  of  the  greater  part  of  the  line  was  completed  during  the 
summer,  and  all  the  engineers  engaged  on  this  work,  except  those  on 
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the  branch  line  from  Shamatz  to  Busovatch,  who  have  not  quite  finished 
their  survey,  were  discharged  a  short  time  ago. 


Mikes. 

I  have  heard  nothing  further  of  the  project  of  Messrs.  Sigel  of 
Vienna,  mentioned  in  my  report  of  last  year,  to  obtain  the  concession 
of  all  the  mines  they  might  discover  within  thirty  miles  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  line  of  railway,  except  that  negociations  are  still  pending.  The 
concession  of  the  cinabar  mines  of  Mount  Inatch,  which  was  obtained 
a  few  years  ago  by  a  Mr.  Wilkinson,  has  lapsed  I  believe,  and  no  one 
seems  to  have  been  found  to  take  up  the  matter  again. 

Tobacco  “Regie.” 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  Government  Tobacco  Monopoly  was 
introduced  here  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  Empire.  On  the  day  it 
was  put  in  force,  the  police  made  a  simultaneous  descent  on  the  premises 
of  the  tobacco  traders,  and  seized  all  their  stock  and  cutting  machines, 
so  that  henceforward  no  tobacco  could  be  had  or  cut,  unless  it  had  first 
been  manipulated  at  the  Government  offices.  This  was  effected 
without  the  slightest  difficulty  or  disturbance,  but  it  created  a  panic 
among  the  tobacconists,  who,  having  paid  a  duty  of  8  per  cent,  on  their 
stock  in  hand,  while,  under  the  conditions  of  the  u  Regie,”  they  would 
only  have  to  pay  3  per  cent.,  found  themselves  losers  of  the  difference. 
They  immediately  therefore  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Government, 
stating  the  case,  and  requesting  that  they  might  either  be  reimbursed 
their  loss,  or  that  no  other  persons  should  be  permitted  to  .  sell  tobacco, 
until  their  stocks  in  hand  were  exhausted.  This  request  was  granted, 
or  if  anyone  should  in  the  meantime  import  a  fresh  stock  of  tobacco, 
the  old  dealers  can  insist  on  5  per  cent,  being  paid  to  them.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  the  privilege  of  cutting  tobacco  for  the  province  during 
the  ensuing  year,  has  been  purchased  by  some  merchants  here  for  a 
sum  of  120,000  piastres,  but  as  this  will  not  prevent  the  right  being 
accorded  to  others,  it  seems  a  most  doubtful  speculation. 

Revenue. 


At  the  beginning  of  March  the  new  regulations  regarding  the  stamp 
duties  were  brought  into  operation.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  duties 
on  internal  provincial  trade  were  abolished.  The  4  per  cent,  extra 
duty  on  the  Aashr,  or  tax  on  produce,  mentioned  in  the  estimate  of 
the  revenue  of  Bosnia  in  my  report  for  1872,  has  been  abolished,  but  to 
make  up  for  the  deficit  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  internal  customs 
2j  per  cent,  were  this  year  again  added  to  the  Aashr,  which  is  now' 
12^  per  cent.  I  here  enclose  a  table  (V.),  being  the  Government 
estimate  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  Bosnia  during  the  present 
year.  ^The  former  amounts  to  595,814/.,  and  the  latter  to  197,514/.  In 
my  report  for  the  year  1872,  the  receipts  of  the  whole  customs  duties  of 
the  province  were  included  in  the  estimate  of  income  and  expenditure. 
They  are  not  mentioned  this  year  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
their  amount,  which  has  been  considerably  diminished  by  the  repeal  of 
the  duties  on  the  internal  trade.  The  custom-house  revenues,  however 
may  be  considered  apart  from  the  income  of  the  province,  as  they  are’ 
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always  sent  to  the  capital,  and  are  never  available  for  any  provincial 
necessities.  In  comparing,  therefore,  the  present  estimate  with  that  of 
1872,  after  deduction  is  made  of  the  custom-house  duties  mentioned  in 
the  latter,  it  will  appear  that  the  revenues  have  greatly  augmented,  and 
the  provincial  income  increased  by  168,632/.,  the  return  for  1872 
showing  an  income  of  427,182/.  The  expenditure  has  only  increased 
by  18,196/.  The  balance  is  devoted  to  paying  the  troops  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  and  also  arrears  of  pay,  old  debts,  and  other  extraordinary 
disbursements.  If  it  prove  insufficient  for  these  purposes,  the  deficit 
is  made  up  by  the  Government  at  Constantinople  as  it  best  can,  but  it 
never,  or  very  rarely,  happens  that  the  income  of  the  province  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  cover  all  the  outlay  required  of  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  giVe  some  explanation  of  the  great  increase  of 
income  and  other  matters.  The  Arerghi,  or  personal  tax,  is  abolished, 
and  in  its  place  is  substituted  an  income  and  property  tax,  but  it 
sometimes  is  still  called  Yerghi.  The  great  increase  in  the  tax  in 
lieu  of  military  service  is  occasioned  by  the  progress  made  every  year  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  number  of  the  population,  and  to  the  strict  en¬ 
forcement  of  28  pias.  per  male,  while  until  this  year  only  21  pias.  were 
usually  accepted.  As  an  example,  I  may  state  that  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  only  paid  until  this  year  9,000  pias.,  now  they  pay  about 
45,000  pias.  The  increase  in  the  tax  on  sheep  is  to  be  accounted  for 
in  the  same  manner,  as  also  that  of  many  other  taxes. 

The  Aashr  was  farmed  out  very  highly  this  year,  and  it  is  said,  will 
prove  a  ruinous  speculation  for  the  farmers.  The  Boussumat  Mute- 
lerikeh  are  taxes  which  are  also  farmed  to  the  highest  bidders,  such  as 
fisheries,  tax  on  the  sale  of  horses,  government  pasturages,  royalty  on 
mines,  &c.,  &c.  This,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  the  taxes,  have  increased  on 
account  of  better  information  and  more  rigorous  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 


Education. 

I  have  nothing  newT  to  report  regarding  public  education.  The 
English  girls’  school  here  continues,  by  its  example,  to  keep  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  people  to  the  condition  of  their  own  schools.  Several  Slave 
newspapers  have  this  year  mentioned  this  school  in  very  favourable 
terms.  The  number  of  scholars,  however,  still  remains  less  than 
might  be  desired. 

Bosnian  Teoops. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1864,  the  conscription  was  first  introduced 
into  Bosnia,  on  the  understanding  that  the  troops  should  never  be 
called  on  to  serve  out  of  the  province.  The  measure  was  carried  out 
without  difficulty.  It  was  decided  to  form  two  native  regiments,  which 
were  to  be  completed  in  three  years.  The  period  of  service  was  fixed 
at  three  years  in  the  Nizam  (regulars),  nine  years  in  the  Be  cliff  (reserve), 
and  two  years  in  a  corps  named  Muhafiza,  or  protectors,  only  to  be 
called  out  in  case  of  great  emergency.  Several  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  two  regiments  were  completed.  Each  possesses  four  bat¬ 
talions,  but  these  are  never  numerically  perfect,  because  each  year  as 
many  men  pass,  after  their  three  years’  service,  into  the  reserve,  as  enter 
the  Nizam,  and  the  country  does  not  furnish  men  enough  to  keep  the 
battalions  at  their  full  strength.  The  Government  requires  every  year 
one  soldier  out  of  every  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  entire  male  Mussel- 
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man  population.  All  the  men  from  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  twenty-four 
are  liable  to  conscription,  during  which  period  they  are  called  up  each  year 
to  draw  lots.  Those  who  draw  blanks  four  times  are  entirely  free  from 
service  in  the  Nizam,  but  are  then  drafted  into  the  Rediff  for  nine 
years,  being  each  year  liable  to  one  month’s  drill.  Any  man  drawn  for 
the  Nizam  may  obtain  a  substitute  on  payment  of  5,000  pias.  (about 
45?.  9 s.  Id.),  which  amount  is  based  on  the  sum  of  28  pias.  paid  by 
every  male  of  the  Christian  population  in  lieu  of  military  service,  which 
being  multiplied  by  180,  the  number  out  of  which  one  man  is  required, 
givee  5,040  pias.  No  man,  however,  who  has  escaped  being  drawn  for 
the  Nizam,  can  buy  off  his  service  in  the  Rediff*. 

The  two  Bosnian  regiments  are  in  every  respect  commanded,  drilled, 
and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  regular  Ottoman  army. 
The  Turkish  authorities  calculate  that  the  total  annual  cost  to  the 
country  of  an  infantry  soldier  in  2,000  pias.  (about  18?.  3s.  8c/.)?  a 
cavalry  soldier  2,600  pias.  (about  23?.  13s.  9c?.),  and  an  artilleryman 
2,800  pias.  (about  25?.  9s.  Id.).  Each  soldier,  besides  his  pay  and 
rations,  receives  two  pairs  of  shoes,  two  caps,  two  changes  of  under¬ 
clothing,  and  a  suit  of  uniform  every  year. 

Besides  the  Bosnian  Nizam  regiments,  there  is  a  corps  called  the 
Cordon  Alai,  or  frontier  regiment.  It  has  four  complete  battalions, 
which  are  distributed  all  along  the  frontiers  of  the  province  in  block 
houses  in  sight  of  each  other.  There  is  also  a  small  extra  battalion  at 
Niksich  on  the  Montenegrin  frontier,  composed  chiefly  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  district,  and  who  are  exclusively  employed  in  guarding 
its  frontiers.  The  men  of  the  Cordon  Alai  have  double  the  pay  of  the 
regular  troops.  They  are  not  drawn  by  conscription,  but  enlist  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  are  considered  to  be  men  of  superior  character  and  intel¬ 
ligence.  They  are  never,  or  very  rarely,  removed  from  their  positions. 
Their  officers  inhabit  the  head-quarters  of  the  battalions,  which  are 
generally  the  chief  towns  of  the  different  Sandjaks  to  which  the  men 
belong.  The  officers  of  lower  rank  are  placed  with  the  men  wherever 
it  is  most  convenient.  The  colonel  resides  at  Serajevo. 

In  addition  to  these  native  levies,  the  garrison  of  the  province  is 
composed  of  many  other  regular  soldiers  belonging  to  the  3rd  Division 
of  the  Turkish  army,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Monastir.  To  show 
the  total  amount  of  the  regular  troops  in  Bosnia  at  the  present  moment, 
I  enclose  a  table  (VI.),  in  which,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  get 
information,  the  residence,  designation,  and  the  annual  amount  paid  to 
them  by  the  treasury  of  the  province  is  detailed. 

In  giving  au  idea  of  the  military  forces  of  Bosnia,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  the  Rediff,  or  reserve,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  formidable 
body  of  men,  made  up  of  the  regular  native  soldiers  who  have  passed 
their  three  years’  service,  and  of  those  beyond  twenty-four  years  of  age 
who  have  escaped  being  drawn  for  the  Nizam.  There  are  at  present 
nominally  two  regiments  of  the  RedilY,  but  the  battalions  are  more 
than  double,  making,  in  fact,  four  regiments  stronger  than  their  full 
complement  should  be.  In  1873,  I  find  that  of  the  1st  regiment — 


The  1st  Battalion  (double)  consisted  of 
2nd 
3rd 
4  th 


7) 


>) 


2,373  men. 
2,600  „ 
2,700  „ 
2,081  „ 


9,754 


The  2nd  regiment  was  of  much  the  same  strength,  and  each  year 
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some  2,000  men  are  added  to  each  regiment.  The  men  are  liable  to  be 
called  out  for  a  mouth’s  drill  every  year  when  summoned  by  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  month  fixed  is  usually  April  for  the  Herze¬ 
govina,  and  May  for  the  rest  of  the  province.  The  men  are  all  num- 
berred,  and  it  is  calculated  that  after  the  summons  has  been  given  by 
telegraph  from  Scrajevo,  they  can  all  be  assembled  at  their  respective 
head-quarters  in  the  different  Sandjaks  in  from  six  to  ten  days.  The 
Rediff,  as  the  Nizam,  are  armed  with  the  Snider  rifle,  but  at  present 
there  are  not  arms  sufficient  far  all  the  men.  In  the  different  depots 
of  this  corps,  there  are  in  readiness  1,000  rifles  for  every  battalion  of 
each  regiment,  with  1,000  cartridges  for  each  rifle,  so  that  only  4,000 
men  of  each  regiment  can  be  armed.  The  depots  contain  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  clothes  and  accoutrements  complete.  I  here  enclose  a  table 
(VII.)  showing  the  head-quarters  or  depots,  and  distribution  of  the 
Rediff  throughout  the  country,  and  the  distances  of  their  places  ot 
domicile  to  the  depots  of  their  respective  battalions.  I  have  marked 
the  double  battalions  as  first  and  second  reserve. 


Police  Force. 


The  police  force  of  Bosnia  consists  of  2,764  men,  horse  and  toot, 
distributed  throughout  the  vilayet,  as  shown  in  the  enclosed  table 
(VIII.).  They  are  commanded  "by  a  colonel,  who  resides  at  Serajevo, 
and  by  seven  majors,  who  reside  at  each  ot  tlie  chief  towns  ot  the 
various  Sandjaks  of  the  province,  besides  captains  and  lieutenants. 
Each  man  of  the  mounted  police  receives  310  pias.  (2/.  165.  4 d.)  per 
month.  On  this  allowance  he  has  to  feed  his  horse,  which  he  must 
purchase  at  his  own  expense.  The  foot  policeman  receives  130  pias. 
{11.  3 5.  8 d.)  per  month.  Neither  category  receives  anything  more 
except  a  suit  of  uniform  and  a  couple  of  pairs  of  shoes  every  year. 
This  force  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  its  members  are  employed  on 
a  great  variety  of  duties.  They  are  sent  to  collect  arrears  ot  taxes,  to 
arrest  criminals,  to  impress  transport  animals  for  Government  service, 
to  assemble  and  convoy  the  people  yearly  summoned  to  work  at  road¬ 
making,  &c.,  and  the  men  ought,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  selected,  and 
to  be  of  well-known  good  character.  I  am  assured  that  lately  an  improve¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  in  the  force,  and  that  all  bad  characters  have  been 
eliminated,  and  I  believe  that  something  to  this  end  has  been  effected  at 
Serajevo.  I  hear  also  that  their  salaries  are  now  regularly  paid,  which 
was  not  the  case  formerly.  Still,  they  must  be  a  great  burden  to  the 
peasantry,  and  little  change  for  the  better  is  likely  to  take  place  until  at 
least  they  are  allowed  fair  travelling  expenses  when  sent  on  duty.  The 
custom,  however,  of  living  at  the  expense  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  are  sent,  is  so  established,  that  the  Government  may  well  imagine 
that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  pay  them  their  expenses,  as  they  would 
still  follow  their  old  habits. 

The  total  cost  of  the  police  service  in  Bosnia,  officers  and  men,  is 
estimated  as  follows  : — 


Pay,  including  officers,  rations,  &c.  . . 

Cost  of  clothing 

Sundry  expenses  (pay  of  gaol  keepers,  medi- 


Piastres. 

6,791,359 

815,645 


cal  attendants,  &c.) 


43,985 


Total 


7,650,9S9 


Equal  to  . . 


£69,554 
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Administration. 

The  general  political  condition  of  Bosnia  during  the  past  year  lias 
been  perfectly  tranquil.  Tn  the  beginning  of  March,  Akif  Pasha,  after 
a  residence  of  about  three  months,  was  named  Minister  of  Justice  at 
the  Porte,  and  was  succeeded  here  by  Dervish  Pasha,  who  arrived  on 
the  4th  April.  AY  hat  I  have  said  before  regarding  the  administration 
of  the  province  still  obtains.  All  amelioration  is  checked  by  the  too 
frequent  change  of  governors.  Dervish  Pasha  appears  to  be  as  good  as 
most  of  his  predecessors,  but  the  uncertainty  he  feels  as  to  his  stability 
in  his  post,  naturally  influences  his  conduct.  Provincial  affairs,  there¬ 
fore,  are  carried  on  as  heretofore,  and  I  see  no  present  prospect  of  im* 
provement  in  prosperity  and  civilization. 


Table  I  — Annual  Produce  of  Cereals,  &o.,  in  Bosnia. 
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Table  V. — Estimate  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  Bosnia  for  1874. 

Income. 


Currency. 

Sterling.  - 

Verghi  (Property  and  Income  Tax) 
Bedel-i-Askerieh  (tax  in  lieu  of  military 
service) 

Roussumat  Muteferikeh 

Aashr  (tithe  on  agricultural  produce) 
Additional  ei\  per  cent.  Aashr 

Tithe  on  tobacco 

Tax  on  gallnuts 

Tax  on  sheep 

Tax  on  swine 

Revenues  of  forests 

Sundries 

Piastres. 

9.649,276 

5,949,687 

1,440,497 

29,253,725 

7,387,254 

516,167 

21,880 

4,593,251 

647,975 

3,000,000 

3,079,803 

£ 

Tot&l  ••  ••  ••  •  •  •  * 

65,539,515 

595,814 

Expenditure. 


Currency. 

Sterling. 

Piastres. 

£ 

Civil  Administration 

13,013,412 

Finance  Department 

5,873,307 

Tribunals  of  Justice  . . 

1,775,280 

Tribunals  of  Commerce 

42,660 

Public  Instruction  . . 

708,790 

Public  Works 

313,086 

Total 

21,726,535 

197,514 

Balance 

43,812,980 

398,300 

T  otal  .  <  « •  •  •  •  •  • • 

65,539,515 

595,814 
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Table  A  I. — The  Regular  Troops  in  Bosnia,  their  Distribution  and  Cost 

to  the  Treasury  of  the  Province. 


Station  or  Depot. 


Serajevo 


Zvornik  . . 
Belina  . . 

Yeni-Bazar 


{ 

{ 


Siemtza  . . 
Douga 
Prisika  . . 
Chii’Kvitza 
Kolashin  . . 
Berane  . . 

Banialuka 

Ivostainitza 


Mo3tar  . . 


Stolatz  . . 
Trebigne. , 
Piva 

FTiksich  . . 
Gatzko  . . 


•  • 

•  • 

{ 


Regiment 

Battalion 

Designation. 

Pay. 

1st 

1st 

Bosnian  Infantry 

•  • 

Piastres. 

907,561 

2nd 

3rd  . . 

55  55 

•  • 

929,312 

Four  Co 

mpanies. . 

Artillery 

♦  • 

555,102 

•  • 

•  • 

Military  School 

•  • 

760,000 

1st 

3rd 

Frontier  Guard 

•  • 

1,190,184 

Three  Co 

mpanies. . 

Bosnian  Artillery 

•  • 

385,129 

2nd 

1st 

Bosnian  Infantry 

•  • 

946,229 

2nd 

•  • 

Cavalry 

•  • 

1,730,285 

1  st  •  • 

3rd 

Bosnian  Infantry 

•  • 

1,346,088 

2nd 

3rd 

Roumelian  Infantry 

•  • 

824,891 

1st 

2nd 

Frontier  Guard 

•  • 

1,210,019 

•  • 

4th 

Artillery 

•  • 

578,565 

2nd 

1st 

Roumelian  Infantry 

t  • 

861,159 

3rd 

3rd 

55  55 

•  • 

837,453 

3rd 

1st 

55  55 

•  • 

865,959 

5th 

1st 

5*  55 

•  • 

870,163 

6th 

2nd 

55  5  5 

•  • 

839,663 

1st 

4th 

Bosnian  Infantry 

•  • 

841,086 

1st 

2nd 

55  55 

•  t 

883,291 

4th 

•  • 

Cavalry 

•  • 

1,579,153 

•  • 

1st 

Artillery 

•  • 

600  343 

1st 

4  th 

Frontier  Guard 

•  • 

1,191,684 

2nd 

2nd 

Bosnian  Infantry 

•  • 

872,091 

6th 

1st 

Roumelian  Infantry 

•  • 

886,325 

•  • 

2nd 

Artillery 

•  • 

598,783 

Five  Co 

mpanies. . 

Mountain  Artillery 

•  • 

589,645 

One  Com 

pany  . . 

Sappers  and  Miners 

«  • 

168,400 

3rd 

2nd 

Roumelian  Infantry 

•  • 

866,445 

4th  . . 

2nd 

55  55 

•  • 

870,291 

4th 

3rd 

55  55 

•  < 

887,771 

2nd 

4th 

Bosnian  Infantry 

•  • 

841,746 

One  Batt 

alion 

Niksich  frontier  Guard 

707,640 

1st 

1st 

Frontier  Guard 

•  • 

1,220,740 

Total 

•  • 

30,243,206 
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Table  YII. — Tiie  Distribution  of  the  “  Rediff  ”  or  Reserve  throughout 

Bosnia. 


Companies. 

a 

o 

y-H 

HH 

Number  of  Regiment 
and  Battalion. 

Head¬ 
quarters  of 
Battalions. 

Distribution 

of 

Companies. 

o 

> 
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02 
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Ph 

6 

p* 

O 

m 

o 

P3 

a 

o  . 

t»-i  S-t 

<a  « 

a  * 

•4^ 

’  o 

rH 

a 

1st  Regiment  of  Reserve — 

Miles. 

''Serajevo 

4 

4 

•  • 

Yissoka 

1 

1 

13 

1st  Battalion 

Serajevo  . . 

^  Fonitza 

1 

1 

30 

Kladina 

1 

1 

36 

^Chainitza 

1 

1 

43 

f  Touzla 

3 

3 

•  • 

Gradachatz  . . 

1 

1 

36 

2nd  Battalion  ; . 

Touzla 

<!  Maglai 

2 

2 

36 

Belina 

1 

1 

36 

Britchka 

1 

1 

27 

'Sienitza 

1 

1 

•  • 

Douga  Palanka 

1 

1 

12 

Yeni  Bazar  . . 

1 

1 

30 

3rd  Battalion  •  •  •  • 

Sienitza  . . 

,  Mitrovitza  . . 

’  Akova 

1 

1 

1 

1 

60 

24 

Cliirkvitza  . . 

1 

1 

36 

Tashlidje 

1 

1 

42 

^Priepoli 

1 

1 

24 

f  Ylassenitza  . . 

2 

2 

•  « 

Zvornik 

2 

2 

24 

4 tli  Battalion  • «  •  • 

Ylassenitza 

Srebrenitza  . . 

2 

2 

27 

Yishegrad  . . 

1 

1 

63 

2nd  Regiment  of  Reserve — 

^Chelibi  Bazar 

1 

1 

36 

f  Trawnik 

4 

4 

•  • 

Yaitza 

1 

1 

27 

1st  Battalion 

Trawnik  . . 

Ak-Hissar 

1 

1 

24 

|  Glamotch 

1 

1 

54 

hLivno. . 

1 

1 

54 

f  Banialuka 

2 

2 

•  • 

2nd  Battalion  . . 

Banialuka . . 

I  Gradishka 
]  Derbent 

2 

2 

2 

2 

24 

43 

^Jebche 

2 

2 

54 

f  Bihach 

1 

1 

•  • 

Kruppa 

2 

2 

15 

Sazin . . 

1 

1 

24 

3rd  Battalion  . . 

Bihach 

Maiden 

1 

1 

36 

Petrovatz 

1 

1 

24 

Kostainitza  . . 

1 

1 

,  43 

Cozaratz 

1 

1 

54 

f  Mostar 

2 

2 

•  • 

Stolatz 

1 

1 

13 

4th  Battalion  . . 

Mostar 

j  Nevessin 
Fotcha 

1 

2 

1 

2 

18 

72 

Konitza 

1 

1 

36 

Lubushka  .. 

1 

1 

18 
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Table  VIII. — INTumbee  and  Distribution  of  tbe  “Zaptieli”  or  Police 

Porce  in  Bosnia. 


Sandjak. 

Distribution. 

Foot. 

Mounted. 

j  Total. 

Fo:>t. 

Mounted. 

Tota1. 

"  Serajevo 

226 

71 

297 

Chainitza 

31 

6 

37 

Yishegrad 

32 

12 

44 

Serajevo  ... 

Cheiibi  Bazar 

40 

14 

54 

Kladina 

21 

6 

27 

Yisoka . 

30 

7 

37 

Konitza 

32 

12 

44 

412 

128 

540 

Mostar . 

102 

42 

144 

Nevessin 

30 

6 

36 

Gatzko . 

21 

11 

32 

Niksicn . 

10 

11 

21 

Piva  . 

10 

•  •  •  • 

10 

Herzegovina  - 

Stolatz  . 

32 

11 

43 

Bilekia . 

21 

5 

26 

Trebigne 

32 

12 

44 

Fotcha . 

40 

12 

52 

Konitza 

31 

12 

43 

v 

Lubushka 

22 

6 

28 

351 

128 

479 

/■ 

Sienitza . 

66 

29 

95 

Novi  Varosh  ... 

31 

12 

43 

*  • 

Priepoli 

21 

6 

27 

• 

Yeni  Bazar 

57 

12 

69 

Yeni  Bazar 

Mitrovitza 

Chirkvitza 

20 

20 

14 

6 

34 

26 

Akova . 

33 

12 

45 

Tashlidje 

31 

12 

43 

Kolashin 

20 

7 

27 

Berane  . 

10 

6 

16 

309 

116 

425 

r 

Touzla . 

72 

35 

107 

Vlassenitza 

31 

6 

37 

Srebrenitza 

30 

6 

36 

Zvomik 

31 

6 

37 

Zvornik  ...  < 

Belina . 

42 

12 

54 

Britchka 

22 

6 

28 

Gradaschatz  ... 

30 

15 

45 

Maglai . 

30 

12 

42 

•  $ 

.  . 

l 

Grachainitza  ... 

21 

6 

27 

309 

104 

431 

r 

Bihacli . 

83 

22 

105 

Novi  . 

48 

6 

54 

Kliutch . 

30 

6 

36 

Biliacb  ...  - 

Maiden . 

Priedor . 

20 

40 

6 

rr 

4 

26 

47 

Kostainitza 

42 

6 

48 

v  » 

Kruppa . 

31 

6 

37 

Ostrovche 

21 

6 

27 

315 

65 

380 

r 

Trawnik 

52 

29 

81 

Yaitza  . . 

41 

12 

53 

Trawnik  ...  < 

Livno  ... 

62 

4 

66 

Duvno  . 

21 

2 

23 

j 

Ak  Hissar 

42 

6 

48 

l 

Glamotch 

31 

6 

37 

249 

59 

308 

( 

Banialuka 

82 

23 

105 

Banialuka ...  •< 

Derbent 

31 

12 

43 

Teshne . 

32 

12 

44 

# 

• 

( 

Gradisbka 

21 

6 

27 

166 

53 

219 

Grand  Total  ... 

. 

... 

... 

... 

2,111 

653 

2,764 

Bosna  Serai,  December  21,  1874 
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CRETE. 

Preliminary  Report  by  Consul  Sandwith  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce 

of  Crete  for  the  Year  1874. 

Teade  during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year  has  been  at  a  low 
ebb,  owing  to  the  poor  returns  given  by  the  olive  trees  for  some 
seasons  past.  It  was  apparent,  however,  early  in  that  year  that  a  flow 
in  the  tide  of  prosperity  was  about  to  set  in,  as  the  olive  trees  were 
thickly  covered  with  blossom,  which,  as  the  season  advanced,  weighed 
down  the  branches  with  fruit.  The  last  three  months  have  witnessed 
the  gathering-in  of  an  olive  crop  such  as  the  island  has  not  been 
blessed  with  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
redundancy  of  the  same  crop  all  over  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  the  prices  of  oil,  which  of  late  years  have  stood  at  from 
33/.  to  34/.  a  tun,  are  now  quoted  at  only  30/.  a  tun,  free  on  board. 
The  oil  has  only  recently  been  ready  for  exportation,  but  much  has 
already  found  its  way  to  Constantinople,  Salonica,  and  Alexandria,  as 
well  as  large  quantities  of  soap.  No  vessels  have  as  yet  been  chartered 
for  cargoes  of  oil  for  England,  though  some  are  shortly  expected  to 
arrive. 

There  has  latterly  been  an  unusually  brisk  demand  for  Valonea 
nuts,  of  which  the  crop  has  been  fairly  good,  and  the  prices  most 
remunerative.  "While  in  former  years  the  prices  have  ruled  at  from 
3 d.  to  3 \d.  the  oke  of  2f  lbs.,  this  nut,  so  valuable  in  the  processes  of 
dyeing,  was  early  bought  up  at  4 d.  and  4 \d.  the  oke.  The  whole  of 
the  crop,  the  culture  of  which  is  confined  to  a  limited  area  in  the 
island,  has  been  exported  to  Trieste. 

The  crop  of  caroubs,  sometimes  called  locust  beans,  has  also  been 
good,  and  the  produce  always  finds  a  market  at  Constantinople  and  the 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  quality  varies  according  to  locality.  The 
trees  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  island  produce  a  much  finer  pod  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  prices  have  ranged  from  4s.  8 d.  to  6s.  a  cwt. ;  those 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  being  of  inferior  quality,  fetch  from  3s.  Sd. 
to  4s.  8 d.  the  cwt. ;  while  in  the  western  parts  the  tree  is  seldom  met 
with. 

The  crop  of  silk  was  much  more  abundant  last  year  than  for  some 
years  past.  As  was  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  the  silk¬ 
worm  has  been  attacked,  by  disease,  and  the  rearing  of  them  had  in 
consequence  been  much  neglected.  Eresh  seed,  introduced  from 
Japan,  lias  met  with  better  success,  and  has  encouraged  the  peasantry 
to  persevere  with  what  was  once  a  most  lucrative  pursuit.  The  expor¬ 
tation  of  the  silk  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  cocoons,  which  are  all 
destined  for  Marseilles.  Eresh  cocoons  fetch  from  Is.  4id.  to  Is.  8 d. 
per  lb.;  dry  cocoons  from  4s.  to  4s.  Sd.  per  lb.,  according  to  quality. 
Manufactured  silk  in  the  form  of  wmistbands,  shirts,  and  sheets  is 
destined  for  local  use,  and  for  the  markets  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and 
Alexandria.  These  articles  are  sold  at  I  Is.  and  12s.  per  lb. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  give  any  statistics  of  the  quantities  exported  of 
the  above  staple  productions  of  the  island,  as  it  is  yet  too  early  to 
form  any  approximative  idea  of  them. 

The  imports  have  consisted  mainly  in  British  manufactured  goods, 
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and  in  flour  and  barley.  The  quantities  of  the  former  will  not  vary 
materially  from  those  imported  during  recent  years,  while  for  the  latter 
there  has  been  a  large  demand,  owing  to  the  short  crop  raised  in  the 
island.  Constantinople  furnishes  the  largest  proportion  of  the  flour, 
where  it  is  either  stored  in  bond  on  its  arrival  from  Odessa  and  other 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Azov  Seas,  or  manufactured  there  from 
wheat,  the  produce  of  the  same  places.  Salonica,  Alexandria,  and 
Marseilles,  have  also  contributed  to  supply  the  Cretan  market,  but 
in  moderate  quantities,  the  flour  from  the  latter  port  being  made  from 
damaged  wheat.  Barley  has  been  exclusively  drawn  from  Bengazi, 
with  which  a  brisk  trade  has  been  carried  on,  notwithstanding  that 
vessels  from  that  port  had  to  undergo  till  within  the  last  month  a 
quarantine  of  fifteen  days,  owing  to  the  alleged  presence  of  plague 
among  Arab  tribes  in  the  interior  of  that  province. 

There  has  been  no  direct  trade  with  Great  Britain  in  British 
vessels  during  the  past  year.  One  cargo  only  from  London  arrived  in 
a  foreign  bottom,  consisting  of  soda  ash,  herrings,  and  a  few  miscel¬ 
laneous  articles  of  an  aggregate  value  of  3,000Z.  The  British  flag  in 
this  port  wras  represented  by  a  single  Maltese  vessel,  with  a  cargo  of 
barley  and  butter  from  Bengazi,  valued  at  2,000Z. 


Cana,  Crete,  January  loth,  1875. 
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Report  Ip  Vice-Consul  Kirby  Green  on  the  Sources  of  Revenue  of  the 
Vilayet  of  Syria  and  the  manner  of  their  Administration,  for  the 
Year  1874. 

My  previous  reports  on  the  commerce  of  this  district  have  shown 
that  its  importance  is  limited,  and  no  change  lias  occurred  in  it  during 
the  past  twelve  months  calling  for  special  notice.  A  loan  lias,  however, 
lately  been  issued  in  England  and  France,  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  for  40,000,000/.  ;  and,  as  in  London,  the  first  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  this  scrip  appear  to  have  considerably  exceeded  the  intended 
issue,  it  is  evident  that  the  interest  of  the  British  commercial  and 
monied  world  in  the  resources  of  the  Turkish  Empire  must  be  great. 
I  therefore  think  that,  as  I  occupy  a  post  at  the  centre  of  Govern¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Ottoman  provinces,  some 
account  of  the  sources  of  its  revenues  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  being  administered  by  the  Turkish  officials  will  not  be  unaccept¬ 
able. 

The  natural  resources  of  this  district  are,  up  to  the  present  time, 
purely  agricultural.  If  it  contains  any  mineral  wealth,  beyond  a  few 
veins  of  bitumen  and  some  beds  of  gypsum,  it  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 
The  sulphurous  hot  springs  on  the  road  between  Damascus  and 
Palmyra  have  no  greater  value  than  the  majority  of  similar  phenomena 
in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  lignite  found  on  some  of  the 
slopes  of  Jebel  Kalamon  appears  to  scientific  eye  more  like  a  common 
argillaceous  schist  than  a  carboniferous  substance.  Of  forests  and 
woods,  there  are,  correctly  speaking,  none  in  southern  and  central 
Syria.  The  few  clumps  of  green  oaks  on  certain  summits  of  the  Anti- 
Libanus,  the  occasional  scattering  ot  juniper  on  the  same  ranges,  and 
the  scrub  of  oaks  on  some  of  the  spurs  of  Mount  Hermon,  are  only 
sufficient  to  give  a  stand  point  for  theorists  as  to  the  wooded  aspect  of 
Syria  in  former  ages,  and  to  make  charcoal  one  ot  the  dearest  requisites 
of  a  Damascus  household. 

Therefore,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  entire  revenue  of  the  province, 
when  the  deduction  of  the  duties  on  imports  has  been  made,  depends 
upon  its  agricultural  capabilities,  and  these  are  dwindling  day  by  day  in 
a  manner  that  ought  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  should  have 
the  power  to  remedy  the  evil. 

The  productiveness  of  most  of  the  soil  in  Syria  is  dependent  upon 
the  autumn  and  spring  rainfalls,  and  as  the  climate  is  olten  subject 
to  periods  of  drought,  the  peasantry  have  frequently  to  go  through  a 
series  of  great  privations. 

In  former  times,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  within  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
each  village  confided  its  interests  into  the  hands  of  a  Shoubashi,  who 
who  was  generally  a  monied  man,  resident  m  Damascus,  or  some  other 
centre,  and  who  was  responsible  to  the  authorities  tor  the  taxes  and 

other  obligations  due  from  the  peasants. 

The  Shoubashi  of  a  village,  as  long  as  he  met  all  the  legitimate 
wants  of  the  peasants  and  the  authorities,  could  not  be  supplanted  by 
another  money-lender,  and  so,  being  sure  ol  a  field  lor  his  investments, 
it  became  his  interest  to  foster  the  welfare  of  his  clients ;  in  fact,  he 
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could  very  fairly  look  upon  himself,  in  a  way,  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
village.  The  interest  he  levied,  therefore,  was  not  exorbitant,  consider¬ 
ing  the  dearness  of  money  in  this  country,  and  he  was  always  prepared 
to  receive  payments  in  kind  at  a  fair  valuation,  never  refusing  even 
poultry  and  eggs  as  a  set-off  for  his  claims.  He  encouraged  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  fresh  soil  by  bringing  now  hands  into  the  village,  and  by 
furnishing  them  with  cattle  and  seed  ;  and  he  prevented  starvation  and 
emigration  in  seasons  of  scarcity  by  satisfying  pressing  wants. 

But  the  Turkish  Government,  under  the  impression  that  it  would 
deprive  its  officials  of  a  principal  channel  through  which  they  were 
presumed  to  be  diverting  a  great  portion  of  the  taxes  into  their  own 
pockets — as  it  was  asserted  that  not  only  the  peasantry  but  also  the 
administrative  officers  were  under  the  control  of  the  Shoubashis — by 
the  assistance  of  new  laws  upon  debts  and  interest,  and  through  the 
acceptance  of  new  farmers  of  revenue,  were  enabled  to  throw  disorder 
in  the  relations  which  had  hitherto  existed  between  the  peasants  and 
their  Shoubashis.  The  former  began  to  dream  of  the  repudiation  of 
their  obligations;  and  these  dreams  did  not  prove  quite  fallacious,  as 
the  judges  in  the  new  Courts  were  easily  stimulated  into  giving  the 
widest  interpretation  to  their  laws  by  the  judicious  administration  of 
presents. 

^  .  The  peasants,  however,  quickly  found  that  they  had  lost  an  old 
friend,  whilst  they  had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  tax  gatherer, 
and  had  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  new  power — the  Courts  of 
Law,  out  ot  whose  clutches  it  had  been  the  Shoubashi’s  constant  care 
to  keep  them.  Bad  harvests  and  increased  taxation  were  not  long  in 
coming,  and  the  peasants  were  at  a  loss  where  to  find  the  money  where¬ 
with  to  pay  the  taxes  and  also  to  buy  the  food  that  should  sustain 
them  until  the  return  of  better  days.  They  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  monied  classes  in  the  towns,  whose  ruin  they  had  plotted,  and  they 
were,  therefore,  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  people  of  small  capital, 
whose  sole  object  was  to  realize  large  and  speedy  profits.  The  letter  of 
the  law  on  loans  had  to  be  observed  at  the  same  time  as  its  scope  was 
being  evaded ;  the  peasants  had,  consequently,  to  give  their  notes  of 
hand  for  sums  of  which  they  probably  only  received  a  little  more  than 
two-thirds,  and  these  bills,  being  generally  made  payable  in  three 
months,  would  be  thrown  into  the  Tribunals  at  harvest  time,  nine 
months  after  they  had  become  due,  and  an  additional  1  per  cent,  per 
month  would  be  added  tor  failure  of  payment  at  the  proper  time.  If 
the  peasant  was  known  to  possess  property  beyond  the  value  of  the 
debt,  the  creditor  would  consent  to  a  renewal  of  the  bill  by  capitalizing 
the  interest  perhaps,  at  the  some  time  insisting  on  the  title  deeds  of 
the  property  being  handed  over  to  his  custody, — otherwise,  land,  house, 
cattle,  everything,  would  be  sold  to  satisfy  a  debt,  which,  in  one  single 
year  had  been  increased  by  at  least  40  per  cent. ;  and  this  was  the  result 
of  measures  taken  and  laws  framed  to  save  the  peasant  from  the  rapacity 

of  the  usurer,  and  to  put  him  in  direct  communication  with  the 
authorities. 

.  ^kink  I  mpy  safely  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  village  in  Syria, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Hauran  and  in  one  or  two  other 
localities,  that  cannot  be  considered  under  the  control  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  v  hich  is  not  indebted  to  its  former  Slioubashi  and  also  to  the 
nen  sv  arm  of  petty  .money-lenders.  The  peasant  has  the  warmest 
support  of.  the  authorities  in  resisting  the  older  claims,  but  he  has 
found  to  his  astonishment  that  he  has  not  only  two  creditors,  but  that* 
there  are  also  two  measures  of  justice  for  them.  The  new  creditor 
.generally  happens  to  be  connected  with  some  consulate  or  with  the 
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dragoman  of  one  of  these  offices,  and  lie  also  cultivates  the  closest 
friendship  with  the  executive  local  authorities.  Through  these  “  influ¬ 
ences  ”  a  defaulting  village  has  frequently  to  entertain  a  troop  of 
mounted  police  until  some  means  is  devised  for  satisfying  momentarily 
the  creditor,  and  thus  removing  the  all-devouring  zabtieh. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  agriculture  is 
making  no  progress  in  Syria,  and  that  the  revenues  oi  the  vilayet  are 
on  the&decrease,  although  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  augment  them 
by  raising  the  tithes  by  25  per  cent.  The  peasant  finding  that  the 
whole  of  the  yearly  produce  of  his  lands  is  swallowed  up,  alter  the  tax- 
gatherer  has  taken  his  due,  by  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  his 
debts,  feels  every  energy  utterly  blighted,  and  knowing  that  the 
Government  is,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  sell-interested  not  to  deprive 
him  of  what  is  only  enough  to  sustain  life,  he  declines  to  cultivate  to 
an  extent  that  will  go  beyond  that  end.  He  leaves  the  surplus  of  his 
land  to  be  fallow,  his  orchards  are  untrimmed  or  the  trees  cut  down 
for  firewood,  and  if  some  pressing  want  suddenly  arises  he  makes  a 
small  kiln  of  charcoal  or  lime,  sells  its  produce,  and  gains  his  object 
before  his  creditor  can  pounce  upon  the  fruits  of  his  labour. 

I  have  been  now  three  years  at  this  post,  and  certainly  in  a  space 
so  short  I  ought  not  to  be  able  to  say  from  personal  observation  that  I 
can  note  a  visible  change  in  the  area  of  cultivated  land.  Of  course 
I  speak  of  the  localities  that  have  come  immediately  uuder  my  notice, 
and  I  regret  to  say  not  only  that  the  zone  of  agriculture  in  the  villages 
of  the  anti-Lebanus  is  yearly  retracting  to  a  most  alarming  extent, 
but  also  that  the  inhabitants  are  fast  disappearing.  Whenever  a  peasant 
considers  that  his  creditor  is  about  to  give  the  final  stroke  to  consum¬ 
mate  his  ruin,  he  and  his  family  leave  the  place  of  their  birth  secretly, 
and  push  their  way  into  a  new  district  where  they  are  unknown.  They 
there  take  up  abandoned  lands  and  cultivate  them  until  the  fear  that 
their  retreat  has  been  discovered  makes  them  move  ofi  to  some  other 
locality.  The  unfortunate  self-constituted  outcast  has  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  as  long  as  he  keeps  away  from  his  native 
village  Ins  real  property  cannot  be  disposed  of  tor  the  benefit  of  the 
usurer,  but  it  lies  fallow  and  uncared  for  a  dead  loss  for  the  owner, 
the  Government,  and  the  usurer. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Hauran  as  offering  an  exception  to 
the  general  deterioration  going  on  in  Syria.  It  is  the  one  bright  spot 
where  population  is  increasing,  agriculture  flourishing,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  which  are  unacquainted  with  the  usurer  and  his  toils ;  but  it 
is  also  a  district  where  the  Turkish  rule  has  been  kept  at  arm’s  length. 
The  Hauran  is  the  granary  ot  Damascus,  but  it  stands  on  the  "wrong 
side  of  the  Government  ledgers.  The  taxes  paid  by  it  into  the  treasury 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  subsidies  accorded  to  the  Druze  chiefs 
nominally  for  the  purposes  of  police,  in  reality  to  induce  them  to 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  Government.  There  has  lately  been  a 
verv  large  immigration  ot  Druzes  into  the  Hauran,  both  from  iMount 
Lebanon  and  from  Mount  ITermon.  In  the  former  district  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  established  under  the  guarantee  of  the  European  Powers,  is 
carried  on  with  justice  and  mildness ;  but  alter  the  massacres  of  lbbO 
many  of  the  lands  m  the  plains  adjoining  the  Lebanon,  v  Inch  had 
hitherto  been  cultivated  by  the  Druzes,  were  confiscated  by  the 
Supreme  Government,  and  hope  of  their  restoration  having  now  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  Lebanon  Druzep  are  flocking  into  the  Hauran,  increasing 
the  numerical  strength  of  their  sect,  and  thereby  adding  to  the  d  .fficulty 
of  its  ultimate  subjugation  and  reduction  into  a  tax-pa)  ing  community. 
Those  of  Her m on  are  1  aving  because  the  combiued  pressure  of  taxes 
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and  psurers  is  overwhelming.  The  Damascus  and  Beyrout  Bond  Com¬ 
pany  can  no  longer  dispose  of  the  manure  accumulating  at  their 
stations  in  the  Hermon  ranges :  the  peasants  do  not  want  heavy  crops ; 
they  merely  require  a  return  sufficient  for  their  dailv  food. 

The  depopulation  of  these  districts  has,  moreover,  received  an 
impetus  which  will  most  surely  be  felt  for  years  to  come,  even  if  the 
prospect  of  good  government  which  is  just  opening  assumes  a  form  of 
permanent  development.  Disease  has  carried  off  this  spring  and 
autumn  from  the  villages  of  the  anti-Bebanon,  Hermon,  and  other 
mountain  ranges,  a  proportion  of  the  population  which  can  only  be 
approximately  gathered.  Villages  of  from  250  to  300  souls  have  paid 
a  death  tribute  of  from  25  to  30 ;  in  some  the  proportion  has  been 
much  greater.  The  disease  has  been  no  virulent  epidemic  ;  it  has  been 
simple  intermittent  fever,  perfectly  under  the  control  of  medical 
specifics,  but  these  the  peasants  could  not  afford  to  acquire,  and  the 
Government  did  not  supply.  It  has  been  endeavoured  to  invest  the 
malady  with  abnormal  power,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  cannot 
have  been  the  ordinary  ague  and  fever,  as  it  was  less  prevalent  than 
usual  in  the  low  marshy  localities,  and  that  it  showed  itself  especially 
m  the  high  mountainous  regions.  But  it  has  been  forgotten  that  the 
winter  of  1873-74  was  one  of  unprecedented  severity,  and  that  the  fall 
of  snow  on  the  mountains  was  very  excessive.  The  mountaineers  had 
to  sutler  extraordinary  privations  during  many  months,  both  from  cold 
and  from  the  want  of  food  arising  from  the  block  in  the  roads.  When 
the  snow  melted  they  found  their  hopes  of  coming  crops  destroyed,  its 
weight  having  driven  the  seed  deep  into  the  soil,  which  it  had  also 
hardened,  and  which  no  spring  rains  came  to  soften.  Abundant  crops 
of  fruits  apples  and  plums — were,  however,  at  hand,  and  these  were 
the  sole  but  vicious  nourishment  of  the  already  half-starved  peasantry 
for  several  months.  Their  strength  was,  therefore,  insufficient  to  resist 
the  malarious  exhalations  arising  from  the  replenished  and  new  springs 
bursting  from  every  mountain  side.  What  proved  the  scourge  of  one 
portion  ot  the  population  was  an  alleviation  to  another.  The  fellaheen 
on  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  plains,  having  gone  through 
no  privations  in  the  winter,  found  that  the  summer  evaporations  were 
insufficient  to  reduce  their  more  than  usually  abundant  waters  into 
stagnant  pools  and  marshes,  and  they  were  thus  somewhat  exempt  from 
their  usual  visitation  of  fever. 

A  very  small  expenditure  by  the  Government  on  quinine  for  distri¬ 
bution  amongst  the  afflicted  villages  would  have  saved  thousands  of 
lives,  and  it  is  alone  by  the  fostering  of  lives  such  as  these  that  a  hope 
can  be  entertained  of  staying  the  rapid  reduction  of  this  country  into  a 
dreary  wilderness. 

Ihere  is  not  much  that  is  encouraging  or  pleasant  in  the  foregoing 
account,  but  the  evils  depicted  have  mostly  their  rise  in  maladminis¬ 
tration.  At  present  a  legitimate  hope  may  be  entertained  that  a 
change  for  the  better  is  about  to  arise.  A  man  of  enlightened  views, 
considerable  experience  of  European  countries,  tried  honesty,  and  great 
capabilities  for  work,  has  been  appointed  the  military  and  civil 
Governor- General  of  this  vilaj^et,  and  if  time  is  only  accorded  to  him 
to  carry  out  the  reforms  which  he  purposes  introducing,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Syria  should  not  once  more  become  as  important  financially 
as  it  continues  to  be  politically  for  the  Turkish  empire. 

I  he  table  hereunder  submitted  speaks,  however,  more  clearly  than 
anything  that  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the  financial  position  of  Syria ; 
it  shows  the  estimated  revenue  of  the  province  for  the  year  1S73,  and 
the  actual  sums  received  by  the  treasury.  The  discrepancy  between 
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the  estimate  and  the  real  income  is  almost  ludicrous:  estimate, 
2,381,2*35/. ;  receipts,  629,337/. 

Account  of  the  Estimated  Revenue  of  Syria  for  1873,  and  of  the 
Actual  Sums  levied,  exclusive  of  the  Import  Duties.  The  mutasa- 
reflik  of  Jerusalem  is  not  included  in  the  vilayet  of  Syria. 

Estimated  Revenue. 


Piastres. 

£ 

Vergo-property  tax 

22,074,235 

176,593 

Military  exemption  tax  . . 

Tithes  and  contribution  of  provisions  on 

1,925,25  6 

15,402 

Government  requisitions 

25,530,070 

204,240 

Internal  Custom  dues  . . 

7,607,479 

60,860 

Arrears  of  taxes  to  be  recovered  in  1873 

21,171,041 

169,368 

From  other  sources 

219,349,049 

1,754,792 

297,657,130 

2,381,255 

Actual  Income. 


Yergo-property  tax,  Military  exemption 
tax,  Tithes  and  contributions  of  pro¬ 
visions  on  Government  requisitions, 
Internal  Customs  dues.  Arrears  of 
taxes  recovered  in  1873 
Farmed  Revenues — 

Sheep  tax  ..  ..  4,790,000 

Sponges  ..  ..  176,000 

Fish .  112,730 

Bitumen  and  gypsum. .  235,000 

Tax  on  sale  of  horses, 

cattle,  &c.  ..  ..  40,000 

Tax  on  weighing  . .  120,000 

Sundries  ..  ..  1,554,077 


Piastres. 


66,710,760 


533,686 


7,027,807 

56,222 

Stamps  and  passports  . . 

522,764 

4,182 

Fees  from  law  courts 

912,090 

7,296 

Taboo-Government  recognition  of  titles 
Government  rents  and  sale  of  Govern- 

824,100 

6,593 

ment  property,  &c. 

1,354,719 

10,837 

Telegraphs 

813,560 

6,508 

Fines  levied  upon  Bedouin  tribes,  &c. . . 

296,065 

2,368 

Quarantine  dues 

Interest  on  arrears  of  taxes,  gain  on 

47,434 

379 

exchange,  &c.  . . 

113,488 

908 

Tax  on  Government  salaries 

10,400 

84 

Sundries  . . 

34,244 

274 

78,667,431 

629,637 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  with  equal  detail  the  expenditure, 
but  it  appears  that  the  5th  Army  Corps,  quartered  in  Syria,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  22,000  men,  has  to  be  entirely  provided  for  by  the 
province ;  that  the  police  force  of  upwards  of  4,000  men  is  also  at  its 
charge ;  that  more  than  70,000/.  are  annually  expended  from  the 
Damascus  treasury  for  the  dispatch  of  the  Iladj  to  Mecca ;  and  that 
the  balance  remaining  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  army  of  officials  employed  in  the  civil  branches 
of  the  administration. 

One  point  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  reviewing  the  resources 
of  Syria  is  the  debt  of  Damascus.  In  my  report  for  1872  I  gave  a  full 
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account  of  it.  It  was  then  350,000Z.,  but  with  a  compound  interest  of 
18  per  cent,  it  has  been  almost  doubled  since  that  date,  and  in  less 
than  five  years  more  it  will  have  reached  1,000,0007.  The  Government 
is,  therefore,  hardly  in  a  better  position  than  the  peasantry,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  two  will  entail  the  ruin  of  the  entire  population,  as  the 
reputed  wealthy  classes  in  Syria  possess  nothing  beyond  their  credits 
on  the  Government  or  on  the  fellaheen. 


Damascus,  December  31,  1874. 
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Report  lit  Vice-Consul  St.  John  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Jassy 

for  the  Years  1873  and  1874. 

According  to  the  following  table,  a  considerable  decrease  is  notice¬ 
able  in  the  import  trade  of  the  town  of  Jassy  during  the  year  1873 
when  compared  with  that  of  1868.  This  falling-off  is  attributable  to 
the  bad  harvests  of  the  last  five  years.  Moldavia,  being  purely  an 
agricultural  country,  looks  to  foreign  markets  for  the  supply  of  manu¬ 
factured  articles  it  stands  in  need  of,  consequently  the  means  avail¬ 
able  for  purchasing  foreign  goods  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  sale 
of  its  own  produce. 

The  imports  during  the  year  1873  are  valued  at  215, 9b‘-?.,  whereas 
in  1868  they  amounted  to  224,815?.,  showing  a  falling-off  of  8,833?. 

These  figures,  however,  onlv  show  the  value  of  goods  received  by 
land.  Those  imported  by  sea  via  Gkalatz,  the  return  of  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain,  are  estimated  at  200,000?. 


Table  showing  in  £  sterling  the  Value  of  the  Import  Trade  of  Jassy  during  the  Year  1873. 
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According  to  the  preceding  table,  Austria  supplies  the  largest 
amount  of  manufactured  goods,  after  which  comes  England,  then  Ger¬ 
many  and  Erance. 

The  value  of  imports  from  Prussia  can  only  be  considered  approxi¬ 
mate,  as  these  goods  from  their  nature  can  easily  be  distributed  over 
the  country  without  ever  reaching  the  capital.  The  trade  consists 
chiefly  of  horses,  images,  and  boots.  Its  value,  according  to  the  fron¬ 
tier  custom-house  return,  amounts  to  20,000/.  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1873. 

The  exports  of  the  town  of  Jassy  are  insignificant,  the  industry 
being  chiefly  directed  towards  supplying  local  wants.  Those  of  Mol¬ 
davia,  however,  are  far  more  important.  In  consequence  of  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  being  principally  shipped  at  Galatz,  and  none  of  it 
passing  through  Jassy,  a  return  cannot  be  procured  at  this  place. .  The 
exports  into  Austria  alone  are  considerable,  their  value,  according  to 
the-following  table,  being  estimated  at  715,404/. 

Table  showing  the  Export  Trade  of  Moldavia  into  Austria  during  the 

Year  1873. 


Merchandise. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

Oxen . . 

•  • 

•  • 

20,116 

201,400 

Cows  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

463 

1,111 

Calves 

•  t 

•  • 

18 

29 

Sheep 

•  • 

•  • 

12,068 

7,724 

Lambs 

•  • 

•  • 

3,034 

728 

Pigs  . . 

*  • 

•  • 

8,954 

14,326 

Horses 

•  • 

•  , 

394 

7,407 

W ool  . . 

•  • 

Tons  . . 

1,980 

4,140 

Skins.. 

•  • 

•  • 

283,777 

261,075 

Calf  skins 

•  • 

•  • 

839 

270 

Sheep  skins  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

144,749 

23,160 

Bristles 

•  • 

Tons  . . 

7 

190 

Tallow 

•  • 

1)  *  * 

tt 

94 

Butter  and  fat 

•  • 

yy  *  * 

4 

600 

Slllv  •  •  •  • 

•  • 

)9  *  * 

210 

2,270 

Wheat 

•  • 

yy  •  * 

2,850 

13.712 

Maize 

•  • 

>>  •  • 

57,141 

18,281 

Rye  . . 

•  • 

yy  *  • 

4,037 

14,533 

Barley 

•  • 

yy  •  • 

8,460 

23,688 

Oats  •  •  •  • 

•  • 

yy 

2,905 

5,810 

Buckwheat  . . 

•  • 

yy 

235 

660 

Hemp  and  linseed 

•  • 

yy 

30 

2,304 

Rape  seed 

•  t 

yy  •  • 

2 

148 

Shell  fruit 

•  • 

yy  •  • 

55 

800 

Flour . . 

•  • 

yy  •  • 

85 

1,572 

Dough 

•  • 

yy  •  • 

10 

1,408 

Oil  . . 

•  • 

yy  •  • 

i 

55 

Wine  . . 

•  • 

yy  •  • 

890 

712 

Alcohol 

•  • 

yy  •  • 

n 

32 

Firewood 

•  • 

Sq.  feet 

194,897 

\  84  000 

Timber 

•  • 

yy 

2,700 

Petroleum  . . 

•  • 

Tons  . . 

40,000 

7,208 

Vegetables  .. 

•  • 

yy 

25 

390 

Fruit.. 

•  • 

)> 

50 

650 

Preserved  fruit 

•  • 

yy  •  • 

130 

9,367 

Honey 

•  • 

yy  •  • 

20 

1,170 

Cheese 

•• 

» 

130 

4,580 

715,404 
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I  lie  market  prices  of  articles  of  every  description,  and  especially  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  have  considerably  risen  in  this  town  during  the 
last  twelve  months.  The  staple  food  of  the  country  is  the  Turkish 
maize,  on  which  the  lower  classes  almost  entirely  subsist.  Although 
impalateable  to  foreigners,  the  natives  much  prefer  it  to  wheat  bread. 
Its  vielci  is  so  abundant  that,  although  large  quantities  are  exported 
and  a  considerable  portion  is  distilled  into  spirits,  it  can  be  sold  at  a 
very  cheap  price.  At  present  it  can  be  bought  at  2 cl.  per  3  lbs.,  which 
is  considered  a  high  rate,  and  is  owing  to  the  deficient  crops  of  the  last 
few  years.  So  rare  an  occurrence  has  an  abundant  crop  now  become, 
that  a  Bill  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Chamber  to 
regulate  the  felling  of  wood,  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  which  the 
constant  want  of  rain  is  attributed. 

.  During  the  present  year  the  wheat  crop,  being  Jess  dependent  on 
lam  than  the  maize,  has  been  unusually  abundant,  but  owing  to  similar 
good  harvests  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  America,  the  sale  of  'this 
cereal  could  only  be  effected  at  so  low  a  price  that  landowners  and 

farmers  have  now  preferred  hoarding  their  crops  until  a  more  favour 
able  opportunity. 

Bread,  which  stood  before  the  harvest  at  Id.  the  5-lb.  loaf  of  very 
coarse  flour,  has  now  fallen,  in  consequence  of  the  combined  causes  of 
an  abundant  crop  and  diminished  exportation,  to  5d.  a  loaf  of  the  same 
weight. 

Butchers’  meat  is  selling  at  8 d.  per  lb.,  which  is  considered  a  very 
low  price.  Mutton  is  little  sold,  owing,  probably,  to  lamb  in  the  spring 
being  both  plentiful  and  cheap.  1  a 

Pork  is  sold  only  during  the  winter  months,  and  realizes  about  the 
same  price  as  beef.  The  soil  seems  unfavourable  to  vegetables  which 
m  general  are  of  an  inferior  quality  and  comparatively  dear,  by  reason 
probably  of  Eie  want  of  proper  irrigation.  Potatoes  sell  at  2 d.  per 
3  lbs. ;  cabbages  at  Id,  or  2d.  a  piece,  according  to  size ;  turnips  and 
parsnips  are  unknown;  fruit  is  abundant  and  cheap,  but  of  a  very 
inferior  quality;  apples,  pears,  and  grapes  are  plentiful;  plums  and 
melons  are  cheap ;  strawberries  being  found  only  in  a  wild  state  •  rasp¬ 
berries,  gooseberries,  ana  currants  are  almost  unknown  ;  but  apricots 
and  cherries  are  plentiful.  r 

The  common  beverage  of  the  country  is  a  light  wine,  which  is  pro- 
duced  m  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jassy  as  well  as  in  other 

parts  of  the  country.  The  price  of  wine,  when  under  a  year  old,  varies 
between  25  and  75  c.  a  bottle.  ’ 

r,,1Ga“e,at  certain  periods  of  the  year  is  verv  plentiful,  although 
httle  of  it  is  brought  to  market.  In  March  good  woodcock  shooting 
may  be  had,  and  m  the  autumn  quad,  hares,  and  wildfowl  may  be  had 
in  abundance  and  very  cheap.  The  want  of  a  game  law  is  now  making 
itself  felt  as  the  destruction  of  game  out  of  season,  and  the  immense 
number  ot  wolves  foxes,  and  birds  of  prey  tend  to  diminish  an  article 
of  consumption  which,  in  a  country  where  the  meat  is  of  an  inferior 
qualicy,  is  considered  more  as  a  necessity  than  luxury. 

Fish,  which  in  Upper  Moldavia  is  scarce  and  unpalatable,  owing  to 
its  being  found  principally  in  stagnant  ponds  and  lakes,  is  plentiful  in 
the  mountain  streams,  especially  trout ;  but  even  there,  for  want  of 

proper  control,  and  through  the  extensive  use  of  explosive  substances 
the  supply  is  now  diminishing.  ’ 

Money  banks  in  this  town  are  all  private  firms,  which  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bank  of  Moldavia,  are  kept  by  Jews,  there  being  no 

m  He'd  T|bankfS  of kmd’  issue  of  paper  currency  per- 

tted.  The  late  of  interest  and  discount  is  excessively  high,  12 
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r»pr  cent  beii10,  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  taken,  while  bills  are  rarely 
^counted  at°  less  than  18  to  24  per  cent.  Even  Government 
securities  realize  10  per  cent.,  though  the  interest  has  been  regularly 
and  punctually  paid  ever  since  their  issue.  .  ,.  ,  ,  ,, 

The  existing  high  rate  of  interest  is  the  chief  impediment  to  the 
growth  of  a  native  industry,  no  one  being  willing  to  risk  capital  many 
uncertain  speculation  when  so  secure  a  return  may  be  had  without 

either  trouble  or  venture.  , 

Last  year  an  attempt  was  made  by  nine  or  ten  influential  persons 

to  raise  a  capital  of  1,000,000  fr.  in  order  to  erect  a  sugar  manufactory, 
and  thereby  to  encourage  a  native  industry.  Although  ail  the  condi¬ 
tions  requisite  for  such  an  enterprize  were  most  favourable  such  as 
cheap  land  and  labour,  a  soil  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  beetroot, 
&c.  and  these  gentlemen  subscribing  one-fourth  ot  the  capital,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  get  the  public  to  contribute  a  single  penny. 

Agriculture,  almost  the  only  source  of  wea  1th  to  this  countiy,  is 
still  in  a  very  primitive  state.  The  only  method  employed  to  prevent 
exhaustion,  as  the  soil  is  never  manured,  is  to  let  the  land  lie  fallow 
every  second  or  third  year,  the  quantity  being  so  far  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  so  thinly  populated  a  country  as  to  permit  such  ail 

^Notwithstanding  the  great  scarcity  of  agricultural  labourers  the 
steam-threshing  machine  is  the  only  one  hitherto  employed.  I  ns, 
however,  is  not  attributed  to  any  lack  in  the  proper  appreciation  ot  the 
advantages  derived  from  machinery,  the  proprietors  as  a  rule  being  men 
of  intelligence  and  education,  but  from  the  general  want  of  capital  for 
such  an  outlay,  and  the  exorbitant  charges  of  foreign  mechanics 
employed,  natives  being  quite  incapable  ot  managing  and  repairing 

SUC  The^  population  of  Jassy  is  estimated  at  90,000,  of  which  more  than 
half  are  Jews.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  classes  have  very  small 
families  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  women  being  barren.  The  Christian 
population^ TOioSary  ;  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  are  tending  to 
increase,  owing  to  early  marriages  and  to  the  women  being  \eiy 

prolific.  Christians  the  practice  of  immersing  children  of  the  ten- 
derest  noe  into  cold  water  at  baptism  carries  oft  no  small  number, 
added  to  which  epidemic  diseases  of  every  kind,  \ery  prevalent  in  11s 
county  among  children,  tend  to  keep  down  the  population  at  a  very 

l0W  Notwithstanding  the  want  of  hands  wages  for  skilled  and  unsldHed 
labour  are  still  low,  though  tending  to  rise  with  the  constant]) - 
increasing  cost  of  living,  and  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  both  by  the 
Government  and  municipalities.  The  rate  of  unskilled  labour  varies 
from  1  fr.  to  2  fr.  per  day,  while  skilled  labour  fetches  from  A  fi.  to 

40  A  Railway  between  Jassy  and  the  Russian  frontier  was  opened  at 
the  earlv  part  of  the  year.  The  object  of  tins  railway  is  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Russian  line  leading  to  the  Black  bea,  and  thereby  to 
establish  a  direct  communication  between  Jassy  and  Odessa.  Oil  ti  c 
Moldavian  side  this  line  is  now  opened  to  the  frontier  town  of  Lug  \em, 
on  the  Prutb,  a  distance  of  about  ten  English  miles;  whereas  on  the 
Russian  side  the  line,  beginning  at  Odessa,  is  opened. only  to  Cornest., 
■i  village  situated  about  eighteen  miles  from  Ungheni,  on  the  left  side 
ofV  Truth.  The  opening  of  the  remainder  of  the  Russian  line, 
owing  to  unexpected  difficulties  having  occurred  in  piercing  a  tunnel, 
lias  unavoidably  been  delayed  until  the  autumn  of  1875,  consequently 
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an  interruption  for  the  present  exists,  and  no  regular  traffic  can  take 
place  until  a  complete  junction  is  effected,  and  a  bridge  thrown,  across 
the  Pruth. 

The  gauge  on  the  Moldavian  side  is  made  to  correspond  with  the 
Russian  lines,  being  five  feet  English,  whereas  the  existing  lines  in 
Roumania  are  four  feet  eight  inches  and  three  quarters.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  gauge  will  involve  a  change  of  carriages  and  trucks  at  Jassy. 
Great  expectations  are  entertained  that  by  establishing  a  more  direct 
communication  between  western  Europe  and  the  Black  8ea,  via  Jassy, 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  town,  which  since  the  union  of  the 
principalities  have  been  absorbed  by  Bucharest,  will  now  be  revived. 

The  asphalte  pavement  of  Jassy,  mentioned  in  my  report  of  last 
year,  is  now  progressing  rapidly,  no  less  than  twenty  miles  of  asphalte 
having  already  been  laid  down.  The  good  effect  produced  by  this 
improvement  is  now  everywhere  making  itself  manifest.  The  upper 
classes,  who  hitherto  never  left  their  carriages,  now  circulate  on  foot. 
Magnificent  shops,  which  would  bear  comparison  with  those  of  London 
or  Baris,  have  been  constructed,  and  the  town  in  general,  being  no 
longer  in  that  dilapidated  condition  so  suggestive  of  the  East,  is  every 
day  improving  in  appearance. 

The  water  of  Jassy  being  insufficient  for  the  population,  permission 
has  been  obtained  from  the  Government  to  raise  a  loan  of  3,500,000  fr. 
in  order  to  establish  waterworks.  The  necessary  loan  will  probably  be 
raised  in  England,  and  the  construction  of  the  works,  together  with 
their  maintenance,  will  probably  be  entrusted  to  an  English  company. 


Jassy,  January  12,  1875. 
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Report  lu  Consul  Bonohoe  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Baltimore 

for  the  Year  1874. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  British 
vessels  at  this  port  during  the  year  1S74  as  compared  with  the  four 
former  vears,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : — 


Entered. 


Years. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Estimated  Value 
of  Cargoes. 

£ 

1870 

277 

81,718 

964,297 

1871 

362 

131,316 

2,458,766 

1872 

318 

141,867 

2,056,400 

1873 

314 

126,315 

1,889,536 

1874 

242 

102,506 

1,455,352 

Cleared. 


Years. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Estimated  Value 
of  Cargoes. 

£ 

1870 

256 

71,611 

885,274 

1871 

351 

132,016 

759,721 

1872 

320 

138,858 

1,279,964 

1873 

314 

123,176 

1,291,148 

1874 

239 

110,279 

1,210,651 

The  shipping  returns  made  separately  from  this  consulate  show  in 
detail  the  entire  trade  carried  on  by  British  vessels  at  this  port. 

The  competition  of  foreign  vessels  with  our  own,  in  particular 
the  grain  export  trade  from  this  port,  has  been  very  great,  and  both 
Italian  and  Norwegian  vessels  have  done  a  large  business  in  1874  as 
compared  with  other  years. 

The  seamen  on  those  vessels  do  not  receive  nearly  as  high  wages  as 
those  on  our  own  vessels,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  can  accept 
a  charter  at  a  rate  that  would  not  pay  a  British  shipowner. 

145  Italian  vessels  and  about  140  Norwegian  and  Swedish  vessels 
have  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year. 

The  total  entries  of  vessels  of  all  nationalities  from  foreign  ports 
during  the  year  have  been  as  follows  : 
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Steamers. 

Ships. 

Barques. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Total. 

84 

33 

445 

272 

200 

1,034 

and  the  clearances  daring  the  same  period  were  1,023  vessels,  of  which 
number  seventy- nine  were  steamers, 

I  am  unable  at  present  to  give  the  nationalities  and  tonnage  of  the 
above  vessels,  but  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  shortly. 

The  entries  and  clearances  of  British  steamers  during  the  year  have 
been  as  follows  : — 


% 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

26 

44,694 

1,961 

27 

44,195 

1,899 

The  important  enterprize  of  connecting  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela¬ 
ware  Bays  by  means  of  a  ship  canal  is  of  considerable  interest  to  this 
city,  and  as  there  is  now  some  prospect  of  its  being  carried  out  I  will 
give,  as  shortly  as  possible,  what  is  proposed  to  be  done. 

The  Canal  Company  has  received  charters  from  the  States  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware,  and  they  propose  to  connect  the  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays  by  a  tidal  canal  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  largest  class  of  vessels  that  now  enter 
Baltimore  harbour.  The  distance  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Bay  is  thirty  miles. 

The  Company  was  chartered  by  Maryland  on  April  1,  1872,  and  by 
Delaware  March  26,  1873,  and  both  charters  are  perpetual.  By  these 
grants  the  Company  is  authorized  to  construct  a  ship  canal  without 
locks,  and  the  Company,  I  am  told,  has  wisely  decided  that  the  canal 
shall  be  100  feet  in  width  and  twenty-five  feet  in  depth.  This  will 
enable  ships  of  the  largest  class  rapidly  to  pass  from  bay  to  bay,  aud 
with  assured  safety.  Not  only  will  the  route  to  Europe  from  Baltimore 
be  diminished  in  distance  225  miles,  but  the  effect  upon  the  carrying 
trade  to  the  eastern  and  northern  cities  will  be  most  beneficial. 

The  exact  route  for  the  canal  has  not  been  definitely  settled ;  in 
fact,  two  different  routes  are  spoken  of.  One  starts  from  the  head  of 
Sasafras  Diver  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  connects  it  with  Blackbird 
Creek  on  the  Delaware  Bay.  The  only  serious  objection  that  I  see  to 
this  route  is  that  vessels  in  winter  would  have  to  face  the  ice  coming 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  bay  and  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  that 
there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  the  canal  free  from  ice 
in  winter.  The  other  project  is  to  make  the  canal  lower  down  the 
peninsula.  This  would  be  a  more  costly  proceeding  than  the  other 
route,  as  the  distance  to  be  cut  through  would  be  much  greater,  but 
there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  winter  for  vessels  leaving  this  port, 
and  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  canal. 
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Trade  and  Commerce. 


Statement  from  the  Custom-house  Returns  of  the  Value  of  Imports 
and  Exports  at  the  Port  of  Baltimore  during  the  past  Five  Years. 


Imports, 

Exports, 

1  ears- 

In  Gold,  4  del.  86  c.  to 

In  Currency,  5  dol.  40  c.  to 

£  Sterling. 

£  Sterling. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1870 

20,000,000 

12,765,052 

1871 

26,770,181 

18,236,166 

1872 

29,429,439 

17,381,591 

1873 

32,116,721 

22,387,812 

1874 

26,578,544 

29,373,577 

The  principal  articles  of  import,  and  the  receipts  of  produce  at  this 
port  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Comparative  Table  of  Imports,  and  the  Receipts  for  the  last 

Three  Years. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

Coffee,  Rio. . 

Bags 

376,803 

380,449 

372,895 

Cocoanuts  . . 

Thousand 

1,329 

1,129 

1,250 

Cotton 

Bales 

149,111 

116,578 

113,367 

Flour 

Barrels  . . 

1,539,237 

1,312,612 

1,175,967 

Corn 

Bushels  . . 

9,355,467 

8,330,449 

9,045,465 

Wheat 

*  * 

6,389,834 

2,810,917 

2,456,100 

Oats 

•  * 

1,134,216 

1,255,072 

1,959,061 

Rve 

*  * 

118,548 

100,519 

90,938 

Mackerel  . . 

Barrels  . . 

17,172 

17,314 

15,690 

Herrings  . . 

??  *  * 

22,444 

20,767 

24,175 

Guano 

Tons 

13,841 

10,857 

3,007 

Lemons 

Boxes 

27,737 

26,281 

21,732 

Oranges  . . 

*  * 

66,754 

54,291 

50,529 

Hides 

Number  of 

145,000 

150,749 

175,000 

Iron 

Bars 

•  • 

9,507 

10,940 

Pig  iron  . . 

Tons 

400 

3,261 

5,418 

Railroad  iron 

Bars 

20,386 

49,602 

103,186 

Iron 

Bundles  . . 

•  . 

•  • 

2,486 

Molasses  . . 

H  ogslieads 

55,248 

30,718 

25,006 

Sugar 

Bags 

20,378 

31,827 

36,600 

Hogsheads 

89,024 

127,282 

116,961 

Boxes 

84,466 

65,' 07 

79,188 

Rice 

Tierces  . . 

15,390 

17,228 

11,082 

Bags 

33,711 

22,781 

25,618 

Salt  . 

backs  •  • 

277,393 

210,146 

183,700 

Bushe’s  . . 

201,486 

142,985 

248,693 

Spirits  of  Turpentine 

Barrels  . . 

18,867 

17,979 

21,657 

Rosin 

J)  *  * 

71,301 

80,346 

80,020 

Tar,  &c.  . . 

>y  •  • 

21,943 

19,243 

13,467 

Tin  plates . . 

Boxes 

166,422 

184,822 

190,511 

Raisins  . .  •  • 

>>  *  * 

65,281 

45,734 

91,229 

The  principal  exports  liave  been  as  follows : 
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Principal  Articles  Exported  from  Baltimore  to  Foreign  Countries 

for  the  past  Three  Years, 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

Bark,  quercitron  . . 

Bags 

22,240 

24,803 

42,666 

Bread 

Barrels  . . 

10,056 

15,372 

19,819 

Cornmeal 

*  * 

36,353 

67,616 

65,807 

Flour 

5  J  •  • 

•472,318 

359,566 

282,553 

Wheat 

Bushels  . . 

3,556,848 

1,158,099 

74,927 

Corn 

9  *  * 

5,959,757 

6,193,618 

5,157,236 

Clover  seed 

•  * 

12,566 

70,765 

9,638 

13,195 

Coal 

Tons 

69,546 

55,533 

Cotton 

Bales 

45,087 

3o,82o 

16,747 

Rosin 

Barrels  . . 

22,837 

15,707 

24,592 

Oil  cake  . . 

Packages . . 

37,800 

65.415 

88,524 

Petroleum 

Gallons  . . 

8,282,703 

3,470,995 

1,972,338 

Bacon 

Lbs. 

3,219,976 

395,730 

391,015 

Beef 

{ 

Tierces  and 
Barrels  . . 

|  2,656 

1,301 

563 

Butter 

•  • 

Lbs. 

57,634 

39,344 

100,396 

Cheese 

•  • 

J?  •  • 

53,586 

280,996 

73,393 

Lard 

•  • 

}  9  •  • 

11,129,969 

11,596,004 

12,682,645 

Pork 

{ 

Barrels  and 
Boxes  . . 

|  13,578 

14,8S5 

12,352 

Tobacco 

•  • 

Hogsheads 

58,087 

69,225 

53,600 

Imports. 

Coffee. — Since  this  article  has  been  admitted  free  of  duty  (July, 
1872)  prices  have  ruled  unprecedently  high.  On  the  1st  of  February, 
past  quotations  were  25J  c.  to  28  J  c.,  gold  ;  subsequently  prices  steadiiy 
declined,  reaching  the  lowest  on  the  1st  of  June,  16^  c.  to  19  c.,  the 
decline  to  this  period  being  full  9  c.  per  pound.  By  the  1st  of  July 
3  c.  of  this  decline  was  recovered :  since  then  the  market  has  been 
more  steadiiy  maintained,  but  at  a  lower  range. 

The  receipts,  or  imports,  for  1874  amounted  to  379,571  bags 
against  376,803  bags  in  1873,  and  372,895  bags  in  1S72.  The  Rio 
crop,  reduced  to  tons,  was  lighter  than  that  of  1873.  The  average 
monthly  sales  in  the  market  for  the  past  year  was  31,828  bags  ;  ditto 
for  1873,  30,263  bags ;  ditto  for  1872,  32,868  bags.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S74  the 
weight  of  Rio  bags  has  been  reduced  from  160  lb.  to  133  lb.,  which  in 
the  quantity  of  bags  imported  at  this  market  shows  a  decrease  in 
pounds,  compared  with  1873,  of  nearly  9,000,000. 

Baltimore  continues  second  in  importance  as  a  point  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  West,  and  possesses  advantages  of  such  superior  character 
that  should  entitle  her  to  a  still  larger  share  of  this  trade.  A  new 
enterprize  is  being  tried  to  import  coffee  by  a  line  of  steamers  (British) 
to  return  lienee  via  Liverpool.  The  “Pioneer”  steamer  is  now 
en  route,  and  will  be  due  here  in  February.  It  is  hoped  this  experi¬ 
ment  will  prove  a  success. 
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Imports  of  Coffee  at  Baltimore  for  the  past  Four  Years. 


From 

1871. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

Rio  Janeiro 

Other  Ports 

Coastwise  . . 

Bags. 

379,571 

2,440 

2,284 

Bags. 

376,803 

2,509 

1,850 

Bags. 

372,895 

10,578 

4,220 

Bags. 

566,995 

3,687 

3,070 

Totals  .. 

384,295 

381,162 

387,693 

573,752 

Sugar.  —  The  withdrawal  of  the  Maryland  Refinery  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar,  and  its  conversion  into  a  molasses  house,  has  been 
followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  imports  of  raw  sugars,  and  an  increase 
in  molasses. 

The  imports  of  sugar  reduced  to  tons  were,  for  1874,  70,202  against 
90,827  in  1873  ;  86,270  in  1872 ;  and  87,610  in  1871. 

The  quantity  taken  for  consumption,  reduced  to  tons,  was  for  1S7 1, 
71,330;  1873,91,512;  1872,88,066 ;  1871,84,459. 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  have  de¬ 
creased  20,565  tons  compared  with  1873,  and  the  consumption  20,182 
tons. 

Stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  1874  was  only  3,907  tons, 
being  lighter  than  for  a  number  of  previous  years. 

The  imports  for  the  past  year  and  the  three  preceding  years  have 
been  as  follows  :  — 


From 

Hogsheads. 

Boxes. 

Bags. 

Louisiana  . . 

944 

•  • 

•  • 

Cuba 

56,674 

84,466 

11,948 

Porto  Rico 

16,403 

•  • 

•  • 

English  Island 

12,821 

•  • 

•  • 

French  Island 

2,182 

•  • 

•  • 

Brazil 

•  • 

•  • 

8,430 

Total  for  1874 

89,024 

84,466 

20,378 

„  1873 

127,282 

65,107 

28,930 

„  1872 

116,917 

79,188 

36,600 

„  1871 

122,776 

55,084 

26,400 

Prices  of  Cuba  sugar,  from  “fair  ”  to  “good  refining,”  on  the  15th 
of  each  month — 


Month. 

From. 

To. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

January  ..  ., 

73. 

8 

February 

7| 

March 

7i 

71 

April  . . 

*73 

i  IT 

n 

May  . , 

7§ 

7| 

J une  . .  . . 

7i 

8 

July  .. 

n 

8 

August 

7f 

8k 

September 

Sk 

84 

October 

8'i 

November 

U 

81 

December 

8Jr 

81 

[300]  2  E 
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Molasses. — Imports  for  the  year  just  closed  were  nearly  double 
those  of  the  previous  year,  and  were  the  heaviest  ever  before  reported 
at  this  market,  yet  they  were  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  refiners, 
causing  the  early  close  of  one  or  more  of  them.  There  are  four 
refiners  in  this  city  that  work  molasses,  and  furnishing  a  liberal 
demand  for  the  Cuba  crop.  The  trade  wants  are  supplied  by  English 
Island,  Porto,  and  New  Orleans.  The  nominal  quotations  for  Cuba  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  were  20  c.  to  23  c.  New  crop  opened  in 
March  at  31  c.  to  34  c.,  and  steadily  advanced  as  the  season  progressed, 
reaching  in  July  and  August  39  c.  to  41  c.  for  clayed,  and  for  the 
the  residue  of  the  year  37  c.  to  41  c.,  but  nominal  in  the  absence  of 
stock  on  the  market. 

The  imports  of  molasses  at  Baltimore  for  the  past  three  years  were 
as  follows : — 


From 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Pico  . .  4 

Hogsheads 
Tierces  . . 

4^,625 

5,044 

25,083 

2,248 

18,122 

1,704 

l 

Demerara  and  English  Island  . . 

Barrels  . . 
Puncheons 

533 

3,692 

56 

3,440 

99 

2.507 

Coastwise 

Hogsheads 

1,000 

1,960 

•  • 

New  Orleans 

Barrels  . . 

4,300 

5,193 

5,261 

Peices  of  Molasses  on  the  l*5th  of  each  Month  for  1874. 


Months. 

Cuba 

Clayed. 

Cuba 

Musco. 

Porto  Eico. 

English 

Island. 

January 

20 

to  23 

21. 

to  25 

40 

to  65 

26 

to  50 

February 

20 

23 

21 

25 

28 

55 

30 

50 

March  . . 

31 

34 

32 

35 

•  • 

#  # 

26 

50 

April 

33 

35 

35 

38 

37 

65 

30 

50 

May . 

38 

40 

39 

42 

40 

65 

40 

50 

J  une 

36 

39 

37 

41 

40 

65 

40 

53 

July  . 

38 

41 

39 

42J 

40 

65 

40 

52 

August  . . 

39 

41 

40 

43 

45 

65 

40 

55 

September 

37 

41 

38 

42 

40 

60 

40 

55 

October . . 

37 

41 

38 

42 

40 

65 

46 

52 

November 

37 

41 

38 

42 

40 

60 

40 

55 

December 

37 

41 

38 

42 

40 

55 

40 

55 

Salt. — The  imports  at  this  port  for  1874  fell  a  little  short  of  those 
of  1873  :  the  heavy  arrivals  toward  the  close  of  the  latter  year  fur¬ 
nished  the  trade  with  a  liberal  stock  to  begin  the  new  year  with.  The 
quantity  distributed  the  past  jmar  was  in  excess  of  the  previous  year, 
as  shown  by  the  comparatively  smaller  stock  now  in  hands  of  dealers 
and  importers.  Baltimore  is  as  favourable  a  port  for  the  importation 
of  this  article  as  any  on  the  seaboard,  and  the  facilities  for  its  handling 
and  distribution  unequalled  for  economy  and  despatch.  There  are 
favourable  indications  of  the  future  growth  of  our  trade  in  this  article 
from  the  general  expansion  now  so  visible. 

Prices  for  the  first  three  months  dropped  from  1  dol.  45.  c.r 
1  dol.  55  c.  to  1  dol.,  1  dol.  10  c.  for  “ground  alum,”  which  were  the 
lowest  figures  during  the  year.  Prom  May  to  July  prices  were  main¬ 
tained  at  1  dol.  20  c.  to  1  dol.  30  c.  ;  August,  September,  and  October 
1  dol.  10  c.  to  4  dol.  20  c.,  and  subsequently  still  lower. 
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Bulk  salt  has  ruled  heavy  during  the  year  under  larger  importa¬ 
tions  than  usual  for  this  market. 


Prices  of  Salt  on  the  15th  of  each  Month  for  tho  Year  1874. 


Month. 

Liverpool. 

Turk’s 

Island. 

Ground  Alum, 
per  Sack. 

Fine, 
per  Sack. 

Bushel. 

From. 

To. 

From. 

To. 

From. 

To. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

J  anuary 

1 

45 

1 

55 

2 

35 

2 

45 

35 

1 5 

February 

1 

30 

1 

35 

2 

20 

2 

25 

35 

40 

March  . . 

1 

CO 

1 

10 

2 

00 

2 

10 

30 

35 

April  . . 

1 

00 

1 

10 

2 

00 

2 

10 

30 

35 

May . 

1 

20 

1 

30 

2 

15 

2 

25 

35 

40 

June  . . 

1 

20 

1 

30 

2 

15 

2 

25 

35 

40 

July . 

1 

20 

1 

30 

2 

15 

2 

25 

33 

35 

August 

1 

10 

1 

20 

2 

05 

2 

15 

35 

35 

September 

1 

10 

1 

20 

2 

05 

2 

15 

30 

33 

October 

1 

10 

1 

20 

2 

00 

2 

15 

30 

33 

November 

1 

05 

1 

10 

1 

90 

2 

00 

28 

30 

December 

1 

05 

1 

10 

1 

90 

2 

00 

28 

30 

Iron . — There  are  within  the  State  of  Maryland  twenty  furnaces, 
whose  capacity  for  production  is  equal  to  55,000  tons  of  “  anthracite  ” 
and  “charcoal  pig,”  but  so  greatly  depressed  has  been  the  iron  interest 
of  the  country  from  the  over-production  encouraged  by  the  high  prices 
of  1872,  and  the  early  part  of  the  year  following,  that  many  of  the 
furnaces  have  gone  out  of  blast,  prices,  under  the  pressure  of  heavy 
stocks,  having  fallen  under  the  cost  to  producers  in  localities  least 
favoured  in  its  production. 

Prices  of  American  No.  1  Pig  Iron  on  the  15th  of  each  Month 

during  the  Year  1874. 


January 

•  • 

Dol. 

35 

February 

•  • 

34 

March 

•  • 

34 

A  pril  . . 

«  • 

34 

May  . . 

•  • 

34 

June  .. 

•  • 

33 

J  uly  . . 

•  • 

32 

August 

«  • 

32 

September 

•  • 

32 

October 

•  • 

30 

November 

•  • 

28 

December 

•  • 

28 

There  was  no  import  of  pig  iron  from  abroad  during  the  year  1874. 
Of  railroad  bars  only  a  small  quantity  has  been  received. 

Fish. — The  receipts  of  fish  at  this  port  during  the  past  year  have 
been  as  follows : — 
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From 

Mackerel. 

Herrings. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

British  Provinces 

717 

5,589 

New  England  . . 

16,455 

16,855 

17,172 

22,444 

Mackerel  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  in  light  stock,  with 

prices  ruling  high.  No.  1  was  quoted  from  18  dol.  to  26  dol. ;  No.  3, 

12  dol.  to  12  dol.  50  c.  The  market  in  March  had  advanced  to 

13  dol.  50  c.  to  14  dol.,  which  were  the  highest  figures  reached  for 

No.  3,  and  these  quotations  were  maintained  for  several  months.  In 
June  prices  fell  off  to  11  dol.  50  c.  to  12  dol.,  and  later  in  the  month 
new  receipts  caused  prices  to  fall  to  9  dol.  50  c.,  and  in  July  to 
7  dol.  50  c.  to  8  dol.  50  c.  for  medium  and  large.  Subsequently  prices 
reacted  to  8  dol.  50  c.  to  9  dol.  50  c.,  and  remained  at  those  figures  to 
the  close  of  the  year. 

The  southern  catch  of  herring  and  shad  was  liberal,  though  the 
quantity  packed  and  forwarded  to  this  market  was  but  moderate, 
the  greater  quantity  being  forwarded  to  neighbouring  points  in  the 
interior. 

The  first  receipts  of  herring  in  April  sold  at  7  dol.  to  7  dol.  50  c. 
for  Potomac,  and  5  dol.  75  c.  to  6  dol.  for  North  Carolina.  With  free 
receipts  in  May,  Potomac  sold  at  6  dol.  50  c.,  and  North  Carolina  at 
5  dol.  75  c.  Later  prices  fell  as  low  as  4  dol.  25  c.  for  North  Carolina, 
and  4  dol.  75  c.  for  Potomac.  The  season  was  soon  over,  but  subse¬ 
quently  lots  stored  were  jobbed  out  at  advanced  prices. 

Cotton. — Receipts  at  this  port  for  the  year  just  closed  were  larger 
than  have  ever  before  been  recorded,  and  evince  the  fact  of  the 
renewed  exertions  on  the  part  of  receivers  to  extend  the  trade  of  the 
city  in  this  important  staple. 

The  aggregate  number  of  bales  received  by  water  and  rail  foot  up 
149,111  against  116,578  bales  in  1873.  Of  the  receipts  there  were 
exported  to  foreign  ports  45,087  bales  against  35,825  bales  in  1S73. 
Local  and  neighbouring  spinners  consumed  about  50,000  bales ;  the 
residue  of  the  receipts,  less  stock  on  hand  at  close  of  year,  was  shipped 
to  Northern  ports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
whence  they  came  : — 


Receipts  of  Cotton  for  past  Three  Years  at  the  Port  of  Baltimore. 


From 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

New  Orleans.. 

•  • 

1,065 

839 

Charleston  . . 

7,987 

10,817 

11,743 

Savannah 

21,992 

14,683 

16,119 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina 

98,076 

74,191 

46,491 

Ter  Bail  . 

21,056 

15,822 

38T95 

Total . 

149,111 

116,578 

113,367 
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Cotton  exported  for  the  Year  ending  December  31  from  Baltimore 

and  Compared  with  Former  Years. 


Total  for 

yy 

yy 


1874  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

Bales. 

45,087 

1873  .. 

•  • 

i  • 

35,825 

1872  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

..  16,747 

1871  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

33,525 

1870  .. 

•  • 

•  i 

. .  29,627 

The  prices  of  cotton  on  the  15th  of  each  month  during  the  past 
year  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Months. 

Ordinary  to 

Middling. 

From — 

To— 

Cents. 

Cents. 

January 

141 

16f 

February 

14 

16 

March. . 

13f 

16 

April  . . 

hi 

17 

May  . . 

161 

18i 

June  .. 

151 

171 

July . 

15 

17 

August 

15 

161 

September 

141 

16 

October 

14 

15 

November 

131 

141 

December 

131 

14 

Tobacco. — The  record  of  the  past  year  for  all  descriptions  of  “leaf” 
is  full  of  interest.  Of  “  Maryland”  the  inspections  were  lighter  than 
for  any  previous  year  since  1870,  whilst  of  “  Ohio  ”  they  were  larger 
than  ever  before  reported.  “Kentucky”  and  “  Virginia  ”  inspections 
were  small.  In  the  aggregate  the  inspections  were  57,965  hogsheads 
against  65,067  in  1873.  Aggregate  exported  from  warehouses  49,241 
against  52,065  hogsheads  in  1873.  Stock  in  warehouses  at  the  close  of 
the  year  14,627  hogsheads  against  14,749  same  time  previous  year;  of 
which  2,072  hogsheads  are  “Maryland,”  12,159  “Ohio,”  and  396 
“Kentucky”  and  “Virginia”;  held  as  follows — in  first  hands  268 
hogsheads  “Maryland,”  and  by  Western  speculators  5,337  hogsheads 
“  Ohio,”  residue  of  all  kinds  held  by  shippers,  manufacturers,  and 
speculators. 

The  shipments  to  France  fell  off  heavily  compared  with  1873 ;  but  a 
noticeable  feature  is  the  increased  shipments  of  “Maryland”  and 
“  Ohio  ”  to  Italy,  amounting  to  6,336  hogsheads,  against  1,252  hogs¬ 
heads  in  1873  and  613  hogsheads  in  1872,  and  previous  to  which  there 
is  no  record  of  any  shipments  hence  to  that  country. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  year  prices  were  without  auy  material  change, 
but  during  the  latter  portion,  under  the  failure  of  the  Western  crops 
and  short  yield  in  Maryland  and  Ohio,  prices  for  all  descriptions  of 
“  leaf”  have  greatly  advanced — from  75  to  100  per  cent. 

There  were  also  exported  hence  of  “Virginia”  and  “Kentucky” 
leaf  and  stems,  received  in  transit,  and  entirely  independent  of  our 
warehouse  system,  a  larger  quantity  than  ever  before.  The  foreign 
exports  of  “  Maryland,”  &c.,  for  the  past  five  years  have  been  as 
follows  : — 
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Shipments  of  “  Maryland  ”  and  “  Ohio  ”  Tobacco  from  Baltimore. 


Countries. 

1870. 

1871.  | 

1872. 

1S73. 

1874. 

Bremen 

Rotterdam 

Amsterdam 

England 

France 

Spain 

Trieste 

Italy  . . 

Antwerp,  &c. . . 

9,697 

8,014 

5,893 

1,908 

4,872 

202 

•  • 

46 

15,984 

12,309 

5,719 

2,209 

8,940 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

14,103 

10,475 

6,042 

2,367 

8,515 

«  • 

*613 

221 

12,673 

10,516 

5,913 

1,398 

17,495 

1,279 

1,252 

126 

14,910 

10,889 

4,191 

2,921 

9,994 

«  • 

6*336 

Total  •  •  •  •  •  • 

30,632 

45,161 

42,336 

51,652 

49,241 

The  inspection  of  Maryland  and  Ohio  tobacco  for  the  same  period 
has  been  as  follows  : — 


1«70. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

39,130 

45,388 

49,601 

61,974 

56,353 

Grain. — Beceipts,  in  tlie  aggregate,  of  all  descriptions  for  the  year 
1874  reached  17,043,065  bushels,  against  12,536,967  bushels  in  1873, 
showing  an  increase  of  4,506,967  bushels.  Of  this  increase  3,578.917 
bushels  were  m  wrheat,  and  1,025,018  bushels  in  corn.  Oats  show  a 
decrease,  compared  with  1873,  of  115,856  bushels,  and  rye  an  increase 
of  18,029  bushels.  The  foreign  exports  of  wheat  and  corn  for  1874 
aggregated  9,516,605  bushels,  against  7,251,725  bushels  in  1873, 
5^245,261  bushels  in  1872,  and  2,996,001  bushels  in  1871. 

The  exports  of  wheat  and  corn  for  the  past  four  years  were  as 

follows  : — 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Totals. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1874  . 

3,556,848 

5,959,757 

9,516,605 

1873  . 

1,158,097 

6,003,618 

7,251,725 

187 2  ..  • .  • « 

88,025 

5,157,235 

5,245,261 

18/1  . .  •  •  •  • 

996,140 

2,800,861 

3,897,001 

Coen. 


Stock  on  hand,  December  31st,  1873  . . 

Receipts  as  per  Corn  and  Flour  Exchange  books  for  1874 

Total  supply 
Exported,  foreign 
„  coastwise 
Ground  by  City  Mills  . . 

Taken  by  distilleries  . .  . .  . .  •  t . 

Taken  for  local  wants  . . 

Stock  in  elevators 

Stock  in  hands  of  millers  and  others,  and  on  shipboard  not 
cleared  on  December  31st,  1874.  ••  ••  ••  •• 


Bushels.  Bushels. 

. .  '  286,831 

9,355,467 


9,642,298 

5,959,757 
1,500,000 
150,000 
400,000 
1,200,000 
155,385 

277,156 


9,642,298 
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The  prices  of  corn  on  the  first  of  each  month  were  as  follows :  — 


White. 

Yellow. 

Months. 

From — 

To — 

From — 

To— 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

January 

70 

78 

74 

80 

February 

76 

83 

73 

78 

March 

70 

75 

70 

74 

April.. 

80 

84 

80 

83 

Stay  . . 

86 

•  • 

83 

84 

June  . . 

92 

98 

80 

•  • 

July  . . 

90 

91 

83 

•  • 

August 

90 

92 

83 

84 

September  . . 

93 

94 

81 

82 

October 

100 

103 

100 

103 

November  .. 

80 

95 

80 

83 

December 

80 

85 

81 

83 

Wheat. — With  good  crops,  both  south  and  in  the  west,  for  two 
succeeding  years,  the  receipts  for  1874  have  been  unusually  liberal  and, 
during  the  first  six  months,  were  encouraged  by  an  active  foreign 
demand  ;  but  since  the  last  harvest,  which  was  still  more  abundant  than 
the  one  preceding,  the  foreign  demand  proved  lighter,  as  Great  Britain, 
the  chief  consumer  of  the  surplus,  was  also  favoured  with  good  crops. 
By  this  superabundance,  botli  at  home  and  abroad,  prices  fell  heavily, 
and  have  ruled  at  very  low  figures  under  a  limited  export  trade.  The 
annexed  table  gives  the  comparative  prices  for  the  past  year. 


Prices  of  Southern  wheat  on  the  1st  of  each  month  : — 


Months. 

Red. 

White. 

From — 

To — 

From — 

To  — 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol.  c. 

January 

1 

50 

1 

87 

1 

70 

1  90 

February  .. 

1 

60 

1 

95 

1 

75 

1  90 

March 

1 

55 

1 

85 

1 

70 

1  85 

April 

1 

50 

1 

80 

1 

60 

1  85 

Mav . . 

1 

60 

1 

87 

1 

65 

1  88 

June 

1 

45 

1 

70 

1 

60 

1  75 

July . 

1 

30 

1 

62 

1 

50 

1  65 

August 

1 

20 

1 

45 

1 

25 

1  45 

September  . . 

1 

10 

1 

35 

1 

10 

1  35 

October 

1 

15 

1 

38 

1 

20 

1  35 

November  .. 

1 

15 

1 

30 

1 

15 

1  30 

December  . . 

1 

20 

1 

38 

1 

20 

1  35 

Statement  showing  the  receipts  and  distribution  of  wheat  for  the 
year  1874 : — 

Bushels. 

Stock  of  wheat  in  hands  of  millers  and  others  31st  Decem¬ 
ber,  1873  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  . ,  300,000 

Receipts  as  per  corn  and  flour  exchange  books  . .  . .  6,389,834 


Making  total  supply .  6,689,834 
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Disposed,  of  as  follows  : — 

Manufactured  into  flour  by  local  millers 
Exported  foreign 

Shipped  coastwise  and  taken  by  neighbouring  millers 
Stock  in  elevators 

Stock  in  hands  of  millers,  speculators,  and  on  shipboard 
not  cleared  31st  December,  1874 


Bushels. 

2,200,000 

3,556,848 

400,000 

167,269 

365,717 


6,089,834 


Flour : — -Exports  of  flour  from  Baltimore  for  the  last  two  years  : — 


Destination. 

1874. 

1873. 

Great  Britain 

•  • 

33,553 

28,083 

Bremen 

w . 

1,367 

1,031 

Holland 

•  • 

352 

703 

Prance 

•  • 

•  • 

600 

Brazil 

•  • 

331,771 

220,476 

River  La  Plata 

•  • 

5,351 

•  • 

British  North  American  Colonies 

5,091 

8,019 

Venezuela  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

W est  Indies 

•  • 

96,770 

100,654 

Other  Ports 

•  • 

500 

•  • 

Total  •  •  •  • 

•  • 

474,758 

359,566 

The  price  of  flour  ruled  low  during  the  past  year,  and  it  now  rates 
at  nearly  2  dol.  per  barrel  under  the  price  of  this  time  last  year. 

Naval  Stores. — The  quantity  of  rosin  received  at  this  port  has 
decreased,  but  there  is  a  gain,  both  in  spirits  and  tar,  compared  with  the 
yea  1873.  The  exports  of  rosin  the  past  year  were  22,817  barrels, 
aganst  15,707  barrels  in  1873,  and  24,592  barrels  in  1872. 

The  receipts  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  as  follows  :  — 


Years. 

Spirits  of 
Turpentine. 

Rosin. 

Tar  and  Pitch. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

1874  .. 

18,867 

71,301 

21,943 

1873  .. 

17,979 

80,346 

19,243 

13,467 

1872  .. 

21,657 

80,020 

1871  .. 

22,852 

79,352 

13,243 

1870  .. 

15,523 

66,083 

8,868 

Petroleum. — The  export  trade  in  this  article  has,  within  the  past 
three  months,  taken  a  most  favorable  turn,  under  the  liberal  policy  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad  Company,  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
transportation  over  their  road,  thereby  encouraging  heavy  shipments 
from  Pittsburgh  refiners,  and  making  this  market  the  cheapest  to 
exporters. 

The  receipts  of  “  crude  ”  and  “  refined  ”  for  1874  were  per  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  195,483  barrels  against  66,39(5  barrels  in  1873,  and 
per  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  of  Pennsylvania,  110,458  barrels, 
against  135,599  barrels  in  1873  :  making  total  receipts  per  both  roads 
304,911  barrels  in  1874,  against  201,990  barrels  in  1873;  increase 
103,951  barrels. 

There  were  cleared  hence  during  the  past  year  51  vessels  laden  with 
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full  cargoes  to  European  ports,  against  29  cargoes  in  1873.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  number  of  gallons  exported  were  8.282,903,  against  3,470,995  in 
1873. 

Exported  (gallons)  from  Baltimore  to  foreign  ports  for  1873  and 
1874 : — 


Destination. 

1874. 

1873. 

Amsterdam 

145,194 

•  • 

Antwerp 

825,796 

•  • 

Barcelona 

45,400 

•  • 

Bremen  . . 

2,963,705 

1,253,789 

Cork 

235,729 

305,548 

Copenhagen 

172,659 

134,426 

Danzig  . . 

234,566 

233,247 

Denmark 

236,784 

•  • 

Gibraltar 

65,804 

•  • 

Hamburg 

140,093 

364,937 

Konigsburg 

143,223 

•  • 

Liverpool 

233,321 

327,917 

London  . . 

441,467 

168,112 

Rotterdam 

345,463 

137,909 

Rostock  . . 

100,338 

•  • 

Stettin  . . 

443,910 

188,565 

South  America  . . 

39,720 

22,300 

Trieste  . .  . .  . . 

136,166 

t  • 

West  Indies 

280,741 

227,295 

Total  #•  i  *  •  • 

8,282,903 

3,470,995 

Provisions. — Mess  pork,  which  at  the  beginning  of  1874  was  worth 
from  16  dol.  50  c.  to  16  dol.  75  c.,  is  now  worth  from  21  dol.  to 
21  dol.  26  c.  per  barrel. 

Coals. — Owing  to  the  general  depression  among  northern  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  the  curtailed  wants  for  consumption,  the  Cumberland 
coal  trade  has  been  considerably  affected,  notwithstanding  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  low  freights  of  colliers.  With  a  revival  of  manufacturing 
interests,  now  generally  anticipated,  the  coal  interest  will  again  be 
promoted. 

The  quantity  of  Cumberland  coal  forwarded  to  market  for  the  year, 
was  as  follows  : — 

By  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Baltimore  ..  ..  1,460,877 

By  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  district  of  Columbia  . .  767,091 

Total  forwarded  for  1874  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,227,971 

„  ,,  1873  .  2,752,178 

„  „  1872  .  2,268,694 

Of  anthracite,  the  Northern  Central  Bailroad  brought  to  Baltimore 
during  the  year  1874,  232,938  tons,  against  242,754  tons  in  1873,  and 
244,757  tons  in  1872. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  Cumberland  coal  trade  is  the  con¬ 
tinual  foreign  export  demand,  shipments  for  which  are  a  little  in  excess 
of  those  for  1873.  Records  give  the  exports  for  the  past  three  years  as 
follows  : — 
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Destination. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

Pacific  coast  . . 

Tons. 

8,949 

Tons. 

6,021 

Tons. 

12,665 

Aspinwall 

1,401 

600 

8,101 

Brazil . . 

1,604 

898 

1,949 

British  North  American  provinces  . . 

1,050 

1,518 

1,465 

"West  Indies  .. 

57,761 

60,509 

30,183 

Total 

70,675 

69,546 

54,363 

The  average  premium  on  gold  for  the  year  has  been  111£,  whilst  for 
1873,  it  was  114. 

Railways. 

The  two  following  tables  show’  the  amount  of  freight  received  from 
the  west  by  the  principal  lines  of  railway  having  their  termini  at 
Baltimore. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Comparative  Statement  of  the  leading 
commodities  received  from  the  West  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  delivered  to  Consignees  at  Baltimore,  lor  eleven 
months  ending  November  30,  for  past  three  years. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

Cotton 

Bales 

8,374 

12,556 

2,970 

Coal  . 

Tons 

1,407,377 

1,972,310 

1,452,540 

Flour 

Barrels  . . 

970,586 

832,314 

655,108 

Wheat 

Bushels  . . 

2,709,700 

601,100 

263,800 

Corn 

5)  •  • 

5,480,307 

4,725,393 

4,107,643 

Oil  . 

Barrels  . . 

145,661 

66,396 

53,977 

Lumber 

Tons 

58,154 

39,715 

18,398 

Provisions 

5?  •  • 

23,086 

25,817 

27,870 

Butter 

J?  •  * 

320 

420 

430 

During  the  month  of  December,  1874,  49,822  barrels  of  oil  were 
received,  making  a  total  for  the  twelve  months  of  1874,  of  195,483 
barrels. 

Northern  Central  Railway. — The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
receipts  per  the  above  road  for  the  last  three  years  compared: — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

Coal 

Tons 

232,938 

242,954 

244,775 

General  merchandise 

?  J  •  • 

118,800 

140,643 

136,611 

Flour 

Barrels  . . 

381,805 

307,798 

270,534 

Grain 

Bushels  . . 

3,005,200 

2,282,122 

1,577,794 

Live  stock 

Tons 

16,299 

14,149 

12,915 

Lime  and  plaster  . . 

Bushels  . . 

310,155 

307,976 

407,201 

Pig  iron  and  iron  ore 

Tons 

24,654 

28,035 

27,612 

Lumber  . . 

Feet 

24.754,650 

30,153,705 

23,865,458 

Coal  oil 

Barrels  . . 

110,458 

135,595 

93,397 

Butter 

Tons 

1,409 

1,306 

1,560 

Lard,  &c.  . . 

J)  •  • 

6,245 

3,801 

1,503 

Provisions . . 

))  •  • 

27,748 

24,014 

20,622 
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The  whole  being  equivalent  to  034,703  net  tons,  as  against  645,575 
tons  in  the  year  1873,  a  decrease  of  .10,812  tons. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  has  now  a  through  line  under  its 
own  control  from  Chicago  to  tide-water  at  Baltimore,  and  though  this 
through  connexion  has  only  been  working  for  some  two  or  three 
months,  there  are  already  indications  of  an  enormous  increase  of  business 
on  this  line  which  may  certainly  be  said  to  be  the  best  managed  line  ot 
railway  in  the  United  States. 

The  necessity  for  a  cheap  means  of  transit  from  the  western  pro¬ 
ducing  regions  to  the  eastern  seaboard,  must  be  patent  to  all,  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  line  of  railway  has  shown  the  good  sense  of  those 
having  the  management  of  its  interests  in  refusing  to  concur  in  the 
freight  arrangements  of  the  other  more  northern  competing  lines,  and 
in  taking  an  independent  stand  and  lowering  the  rates  of  freight  upon  its 
through  line  from  Chicago  and  Baltimore.  I  can  best  illustrate  the 
extent  of  this  western  trade  by  quoting  from  some  statistics  of  the 
Chicago  grain  trade. 

“The  first  shipment  of  wheat  of  78  bushels  was  made  from  Chicago 
in  1838.  In  1848,  the  shipment,  Hour  being  taken  for  its  equivalent  iu 
bushels,  were  2,386,000.  Last  year  the  shipments  of  wheat  were 
35,973,107  bushels.  The  first  shipments  of  com  were  made  in  1847 
amounting  to  67,185  bushels.  Last  year  they  amounted  to  36,754,943. 
The  total  number  of  bushels  of  cereals  shipped  during  the  year  1873, 
were  91,597,092. 

Population  and  Industries. 


The  various  industries  of  this  city  have  rather  languished  during  the 
past  year  ;  such  articles  as  canned  goods,  which  to  a  certain  extent, 
mav  be  considered  as  luxuries,  show  a 
sales. 


falling 


off  in  the  amount  of 


Iron  works,  owing  to  the  financial  troubles  o.  1873,  and  to  over¬ 
production,  have  also  felt  the  hard  times,  and,  in  fact,  many  other 
manufacturing  industries  have  not  done  as  well  as  in  former  years. 
The  three  savings’  banks  of  this  city  show,  however,  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  deposits  from  16,283,529  dol.  on  January  1st,  1874,  to 
17,796,119  dol.  on  the  1st  January,  1875,  the  number  of  depositors 
having  increased  during  the  same  period  from  46,449  to  49,331.  Iheso 
banks  being  used  in  a  great  measure  by  mechanics,  artisans,  and  small 
shopkeepers,  the  figures  given  above  tend  to  show  that  this  class  has  not 
had  to  draw  upon  their  savings  to  enable  them  to  live. 

Ice,  which  in  England  may  be  called  a  luxury,  in  the  United  States 
is  a  necessity,  and  the  procuring  and  storing  of  ice  for  the  summer 
supply  of  such  a  city  as  Baltimore  presents  some  curious  features. 
The  people  of  Baltimore  use  about  150,000,000  lbs.  of  ice  during  the 
year,  independently  of  the  enormous  quantity  used  by  the  butchers  and 
meat  packers.  The  quantity  used  in  the  three  principal  hotels  amounts 
to  1,849,395  lbs.  The  price  of  ice  has  been  higher  than  usual  during 
the  past  year,  the  retail  price  being  80  c.  per  100  lbs.  The  price  is 
regulated ’in  a  great  measure  by  the  distance  the  ice  has  to  be  trans¬ 
ported. 

During  the  past  season,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter  of 
1873,  ice  had  to  be  brought  to  Baltimore  from  the  State  of  Maine. 
This  winter  has  been  an  open  one  until  the  beginning  of  1875,  and  now 
(January  15th)  the  icemen  are  busily  employed  upon  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  obtaining  the  crop.  As  the  process  is  an  interesting  one,  I 


will  describe  it. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  season,  the  different  dealers  build  their 
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icehouses  oti  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  These  houses  are  made 
of  ordinary  pine  boards,  and  the  sides  or  walls  are  double,  with  an  air 
chamber  one  foot  wide  on  all  sides. 

When  this  chamber  is  filled  with  sawdust  the  house  is  rendered 
almost  perfectly  air-tight.  The  houses  hold  from  400  to  500  tons  of  ice 
which  remains  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  until  the  opening  of 
spring,  when  it  is  brought  to  Baltimore  by  canal  boats  and  schooners. 
The  cutting  on  the  Susquehanna  is  done  almost  entirely  by  machinery, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  much  smaller  than 
those  engaged  in  cutting  ice  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  where  all  the 
work  is  done  by  hand.  When  the  ice  has  reached  the  required 
thickness,  each  of  the  dealers  takes  as  many  skilled  hands  from  the  city 
as  he  requires,  and  the  work  commences  immediately.  The  total 
number  of  hands  taken  from  this  city  to  the  ice  fields  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  this  season  amounts  to  about  600,  but  on  arriving  at  the  place  of 
work,  nearly  as  many  more  green  hands  are  engaged.  The  dealers 
state  that  there  is  never  a  scarcity  of  workmen.  The  men  receive  from 
1  dol.  75  c.  to  2  dol.  50  c.  per  day,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  they 
do.  The  most  experienced  workmen  are  engaged  as  “  plowmen”  and 
“settlers.”  These  last-mentioned  workmen  set  the  ice  in  tiers  after  it 
has  been  brought  into  the  house  by  the  elevators.  The  blocks  of  ice 
are  laid  on  their  edges  in  layers,  each  layer  extending  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  house,  and  each  tier  is  laid  transversely,  or  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  one  under  it,  so  that  when  one  is  layer  or  tier  is  taken 
out  of  the  house,  the  next  one  below  will  not  become  broken  or  cracked 
by  the  work.  If  the  tiers  were  all  laid  in  one  direction,  the  whole  mass 
would  freeze  together,  and  it  wrould  be  found  utterly  impossible  to  take 
out  the  blocks  in  the  condition  they  were  stored.  The  men  on  going 
to  work  are  divided  into  bodies  of  twenty- five,  called  “gangs,”  and  each 
of  these  gangs  work  separately.  These  are  again  sub-divided,  and  each 
man’s  work  is  assigned  to  him.  The  ice  is  first  marked  off  by  means  of 
a  machine  greatly  resembling  a  light  plough.  The  “  marker  ”  is  drawn 
by  mules,  and  requires  two  men  to  manage  it.  Immediately  after  the 
marking  machine  follows  the  “ice  plow,”  a  curious  looking  instru¬ 
ment,  with  a  dozen  bright  steel  teeth,  set  in  a  frame  not  unlike  a  patent 
cultivator  beam.  The  plough  is  also  drawn  by  mules,  and  its  teeth  are 
kept  in  the  straight  lines  made  by  the  marking  machine.  It  can  be 
set  to  cut  ice  of  any  thickness,  but  it  is  never  cut  entirely  through,  an 
inch  or  so  being  left  on  the  bottom  uncut,  and  this  is  easily  broken  off 
by  an  instrument  called  a  “  spade.” 

As  the  ice  is  ploughed  a  number  of  men  pole  the  cakes  to  the 
elevator,  and  it  is  carried  into  the  house  in  one  continuous  stream. 
The  elevator  is  simply  an  endless  chain  armed  with  steel  hooks  a  few 
feet  apart,  and  resting  on  a  framework  of  boards.  As  the  chain 
revolves  it  passes  through  the  water,  where  the  hooks  sieze  the  blocks 
of  ice,  and  they  can  be  carried  up  into  the  house  at  the  rate  of  100  per 
minute,  if  such  speed  should  be  required.  The  ice  drops  out  of  the 
elevator  when  it  enters  the  house,  and  is  caught  in  “runs”  made  of 
plank.  These  runs  extend  in  every  direction,  and  as  the  cakes  of  ice 
drop  into  them  a  gang  of  workmen,  called  “pushers,”  remove  the 
blocks  to  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  tiering  it.  As  each  tier  is  laid, 
it  is  levelled  and  smoothed  off  with  adzes  before  another  is  put  down. 
’Working  in  this  way,  a  single  gang  of  twenty 'five  men  will  store  from 
200  to  250  tons  of  8-inch  ice  in  a  day. 

This  season  the  cutting  on  the  Susquehanna  commenced  about  the 
11th  of  January,  and  a  telegram  from  Havre  de  Grace,  a  town  upon  its 
banks,  announced  that  over  6,000  men  were  at  work  on  the  river. 
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Owing  to  the  warm  weather  experienced  before  the  holidays*,  the  dealers 
began  to  fear  that  the  crop  of  ice  upon  the  Susquehanna  would  be  a 
failure,  and  preparations  were  made  to  commence  cutting  on  the 
Kennebec,  in  the  State  of  Maine.  These  preparations  were  so  far 
advanced  before  there  were  any  signs  of  ice  on  the  Susquehanna,  that 
all  the  principal  dealers  here  commenced  cutting  on  the  4th  of  the 
present  month  on  the  Kennebec.  They  only  intend  cutting  a  lew 
days,  and  the  ice  they  store  will  be  brought  to  this  city  and  mixed 
with  the  Susquehanna  product.  By  mixing  the  crops  in  this  manner, 
the  dealers  expect  to  keep  the  prices  up  to  some  extent,  as  the  mass 
of  consumers  prefer  Maine  ice  even  at  slightly  advanced  figures. 
The  retail  ice  business  does  not  fairly  open  before  April,  but  from  the 
1st  of  that  month  until  the  1st  of  October,  over  500  men  are  employed 
by  the  dealers.  During  the  summer  season  there  are  about  110  retail 
ice  wagons  kept  running  to  supply  the  general  demand.  The  drivers 
of  these  wagons  receive  2  dol.  50  c.  per  day,  and  work  from  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  dealers  there  are  a  number  of  smaller 
ones  who  cut  a  few  hundred  tons  of  ice  from  Jones’  Falls,  or  the 
Patapsco  river  every  seasonable  winter,  and  retail  it  during  the  summer. 
This  class  of  dealers,  as  a  general  thing,  supply  inferior  ice  at  cheap 
rates,  and  are  said  to  make  a  good  deal  of  money. 


Baltimore,  January  28,  1S75. 
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Report  by  Consul  Cridland  on  the  Trade,  Navigation ,  and  Commerce  of 
Mobile,  and  the  Productions,  Railroads ,  and  Mines  of  Alabama  for 
the  Years  1873  and  1874. 

The  general  result  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  during  the  past  two  years  has  not  been  a  favourable  one.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  cotton  season  of  1873-4,  the  unfortunate  panic  for 
a  time  paralyzed  all  money  transactions,  and  interfered  greatly  with  the 
cotton  trade,  the  main  dependence  of  the  State.  To  compensate,  how¬ 
ever,  in  some  degree  for  the  money  panic  in  October,  1873,  the  cotton 
crop  of  the  past  season,  1873-4,  brought  to  this  market  was  a  fair  one. 
Mobile,  however,  has  not  escaped  from  the  general  stagnation  in  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  country  during  the  last  two  years. 

Cotton  Receipts. 

The  receipts  of  this  staple  for  the  cotton  season  ending  31st  August 
last  were  299,578  bales,  against  332,457  bales  the  year  previous,  a 
falling  off  of  32,879  bales. 

Short  crops  in  some  sections  tributary  to  Mobile  account  for  this 
decrease.  The  shipments  to  foreign  ports  direct  were  132,367  bales 
(against  132,130  the  previous  year,  showing  that  while  the  receipts 
fell  off,  shipments  to  foreign  ports  were  a  little  in  excess),  weighing 
65,401.211  lbs. ;  average  weight  per  bale,  494*09  lbs. ;  value  per 
bale,  70  dol.  95  c. ;  total  value  of  cotton  exported  to  foreign  ports, 
9,384,820  dol.  Taking  the  average  above  for  the  whole  of  the  receipts, 
the  amount  would  be  21,240,080  dol.  20  c.  as  the  value  of  the  cotton 
received  at  Mobile  lor  the  past  cotton  season  1873—4. 

The  present  cotton  season,  it  one  may  judge  from  the  receipts  to 
date,  since  the  1st  September  last,  247,559  bales,  shows  a  prosperous 
and  encouraging  state  of  things  for  this  State,  tor  the  excess  this  sea¬ 
son  over  the  last  is  to  date  30,515  bales.  The  exports  to  European 
ports  other  than  Great  Britain  have  been  gradually  increasing  for 
several  years,  an  evidence  that  consumers  in  those  countries  are  be¬ 
coming  convinced  that  it  is  advantageous  to  them  to  buy  direct  in 
preference  to  depending  upon  England  for  their  supplies.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  and  traders  are  not  discouraged.  During  the  last  nine  years 
they  have  been  compelled  to  battle  with  an  entire  change  in  all  matters 
connected  with  production  and  commerce,  and,  considering  the  struggle, 
there  is  a  perceptible  gain.  Debts  are  being  reduced  or  totally  can¬ 
celled,  and  a  determination  to  be  economical  is  apparent  both  in  the 
cities  and  on  the  plantations. 

Indian  Coen. 

It  may  be  gratifying  to  state  that  in  1874  there  was  a  large  increase 
in  the  acreage  or  the  planting  of  corn,  and  a  most  favourable  season 
for  the  gathering  of  the  largest  crop  harvested  since  1865.  A  table 
showing  the  production  of  cereals,  &c.,  in  Alabama  in  1873  will  accom¬ 
pany  this  report. 

The  planters  and  farmers  of  Alabama  are  at  last  beginning  to  see 
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the  necessity  of  diversifying  their  crops,  for  this  plan  makes  them  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Western  States  of  the  Union  for  their  food,  and  keeps 
the  money  in  the  State.  The  mistaken  policy  of  former  years  of  plant¬ 
ing  cotton,  and  cotton  alone,  has  been  abandoned.  It*  was  found  of 
little  use  to  produce  large  crops  of  cotton,  and  have  to  send  all  the 
money  out  of  the  country  to  purchase  food  for  man  and  beast. 

The  tables  accompanying  this  report  will  show  the  movements  of 
commerce  to  and  from  Mobile  in  British  ships,  and  though  no  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  number  or  tounage  during  the  past  two  years, 
the  same  has  not  decreased  to  any  extent. 

Mobile  will  not  regain  its  cotton  trade  in  home  or  foreign  ships  as 
long  as  it  permits  one-third  of  its  cotton  receipts  to  be  sent  by  railroad 
to  New  Orleans,  and  shipped  thence  to  foreign  ports  by  steam  or  sail. 

Another  cause  has  deprived  Mobile  of  much  of  its  former  trade. 
The  great  railroad  system  of  Alabama  and  the  adjoining  Atlantic 
States  has  opened  channels  of  trade  formerly  unknown.  Cotton  grown 
in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  which  was  formerly  brought  to  Mobile  for 
shipment,  now  finds  its  way  bv  railroad  from  the  interior  to  Savannah, 
Norfolk,  and  even  New  York.  If  Mobile  had  a  line  of  steamers  to 
Liverpool,  it  would  benefit  her  direct  trade,  and  prevent  a  great  deal  of 
the  cotton  going  hence  to  New  Orleans  for  shipment  to  Europe. 

Immigration. 

During  the  past  year  the  State  authorities  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Mobile  have  turned  their  attention  to  immigration,  in  order  to  induce 
white  settlers  to  come  and  remain  in  Southern  Alabama.  The  Order 
of  Grangers  has  also  used  its  efforts.  Agents  and  circulars  have  been 
sent  abroad  from  these  societies,  setting  forth  the  advantages  offered  to 
an  industrious  class  of  farmers;  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil  and  climate 
have  also  been  explained,  the  productions  which  may  be  cultivated 
profitably,  the  rail  and  water  connections  with  markets,  also  the  kindly 
disposition  of  the  white  people  towards  all  who  may  come  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  settling  and  labouring.  In  consequence  of  this  information 
having  been  circulated  abroad,  persons  intelligent  and  able  to  judo-e  of 
the  truth  of  the  information  in  the  circulars  sent  forth  have  visited 
Alabama,  and  been  very  favourably  impressed  with  the  great  and 
natural  attractions  offered,  especially  to  persons  of  small  means 
farmers,  Ac.,  in  the  pine  regions  upon  the  Gulf  Coast.  Hopes  are 
entertained  that  before  long,  in  consequence  of  the  information  thus 
circulated  abroad,  some  portion  of  the  ever-flowing  tide  of  immigration 
towards  the  cheap  and  fertile  lands  of  the  South  will  take  place.  ° 

Internal  Improvements. 

In  response  to  a  petition  sent  from  Alabama  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  survey^  of  the  Cahaba  and  Warrior  Livers  have  been 
ordered  and  completed.  The  object  is  the  removal  of  obstructions  in 
the  Cahaba  Liver,  from  Cahaba  to  Centreville,  in  Bibb  countv  o-jyino- 
a  new  source  of  access  to  the  coalfields  of  that  region,  which  w  ill  cost 
about  185,000  dol.  or  34,223/.,  to  clear  a  channel  of  100  feet  in  w  idth 
and  three  feet  depth,  not,  however,  including  a  necessary  system  ol  locks 
and  dams,  which  if  undertaken  will  involve  an  additional  expenditure 
of  perhaps  400,000  dol.  or  500,000  dol.,  74,000/.  or  92,500/.  This 
would  complete  the  development  of  the  district.  A  more  important 
work  is  projected  for  the  Warrior  Liver  in  Alabama.  Estimates  are  in 
preparation,  since  the  actual  field  survey,  for  excavating  the  channel  to 
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a  depth  of  four  feet  in  the  shallowest  points  at  lowest  stage  of  water, 
with  a  minimum  width  of  eighty  feet  from  Tuskaloosa  to  Demopolis. 
With  some  additional  dredging  of  the  Bigbee  River  below  Demopolis, 
towage  of  flotillas  of  barges  four  abreast,  will  be  rendered  feasible  from 
Tuskaloosa  to  Mobile  and  to  the  deep  water  in  Mobile  Bay.  The 
foregoing  improvement  is  highly  probable,  being  an  essential  feature 
in  the  well-conceived  plans  of  the  Alabama  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, — a  corporation  composed  of  Northern  capitalists,  representing 
10,000,000  dol.  or  12,000,000  dol.  of  aggregate  individual  wealth,  and 
a  subscribed  capital  of  1,000,000  dol.,  of  which  large  investments  have 
been  made  in  the  mineral  lands  of  the  surrounding  country.  Upon 
the  elevation  of  water-level  by  a  series  of  locks  and  dams,  coal  brought 
over  short  lines  of  tramway  by  hand  cars  can  be  loaded  directly  from 
the  mines  on  barges  at  a  cost  of  1  dol.  50  c.  per  ton,  and  transported 
to  the  shipping  in  Mobile  harbour  at  an  additional  charge  for  freight  not 
exceeding  75  c.  per  ton,  or  a  total  cost  of  say  2  dol.  25  c.  on  shipboard. 

The  above  company  contemplates  shipment  by  barges  of  2,000,000 
tons  of  coal  annually  from  its  own  mines. 

Iron  ore  is  obtained  at  not  much  distance  back  of  the  coal  beds,  and 
pig  iron  can  be  made  and  delivered  on  the  river  bank  at  1G  dol.  per 
ton  (21.  19.?.  3 d.  at  present  exchange  of  5  dol.  40  c.  per  1/.).  The  pre¬ 
sent  quotation  in  New  York  is  28  dol.  per  ton  or  51.  3 s.  7d. 

As  soon  as  the  above  improvements  shall  have  been  completed, 
early  autumn  shipments  by  rail  may  be  avoided,  for  responsible  parties 
are  now  ready  to  contract  for  carrying  freights  upon  the  completion  of 
the  facilities  named  at  75  c.  (2s.  9 d.)  per  ton  for  coal  and  50  c.  (Is.  10t/.) 
per  bale  for  cotton. 

In  several  of  my  past  commercial  reports  I  have  spoken  of  that 
most  important  internal  improvement  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  to 
connect  Mobile  with  the  great  mineral  regions  of  Alabama.  This  most 
important  work,  now  in  operation  from  Mobile  to  the  Bigbee  River, 
about  fifty  miles,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  completed  by  the  aid  of 
British  capital.  In  the  spring  of  last  year,  Mr.  Stockman,  an  eminent 
English  engineer,  was  sent  out  to  Alabama  to  examine  the  unfinished 
portion  of  this  railroad  and  the  country  through  which  it  has  been 
located,  in  order  to  report  whether  it  would  be  a  profitable  investment 
as  a  commercial  undertaking  when  finished.  After  a  most  careful 
survev  of  the  entire  line,  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  mineral 
region,  Mr.  Stockman  made  a  full  report  to  the  company  at  Mobile,  for 
transmission  to  British  capitalists.  From  this  report  I  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  quote.  lie  says: — The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  is  a  great 
want.  The  whole  country  through  which  it  runs  abounds  in  valuable 
timber,  in  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth.  From  Mobile  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Bigbee  River  (the  completed  portion  of  the  line),  the  Grand 
Trunk  traverses  a  densely-wooded  country,  which  continues  from  Jack- 
son  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  pine-forests  are  extensive,  the 
trees  being  yellow  pine,  averaging  over  sixty  feet,  and  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty-four  feet  in  thickness.  The  timber  is  of  the  best  description  for 
framing  and  building  purposes  (and  I  will  add  for  shipbuilding).  Rail¬ 
road  carriages  are  made  of  it.  I  believe,  says  Mr.  Stockman,  that  it 
would  well  repay  English  timber  merchants  to  come  out  and  inspect 
these  woods,  especially  when  the  line  is  completed.  The  flat  lands  are 
very  good  for  pasture  and  corn.  The  substratum  is  a  marly  limestone 
(called  here  rotten  stone).  About  forty-five  miles  from  Jackson,  at 
Hampden,  commences  the  great  prairie  belt,  running  completely  across 
the  State  from  west  to  east,  spreading  to  sixty  miles  in  width.  It  is 
an  unbroken  expanse,  consisting  of  the  richest  corn  and  cotton  lands  in 
the  State. 
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The  railroad  will  cross  it  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  chief  portion  of  the  produce  of  this  rich  soil  will 
tind  its  way  by  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  afforded  by  the 
xrand  Trunk  Kail  road  line.  The  prairie  land  continues  till  within  two 
miles  of  Marion,  Alabama;  there  the  mineral  lands  commence.  Near 
Centreville,  112  miles  from  Jackson,  the  coal  crops  out,  also  the  iron 
ore  literally  strews  the  ground.  At  Elyton  the  line  crosses  the  Ked 
Mountain  through  a  gap,  and  here  is  the  great  depository  of  the 
ram ous  red  Hematite  and  lossiliferous  iron  ores. 

Much  has  been  said  about  this  wondrous  upheaval,  but  I  think  too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  store  of  wealth  it  contains.  The  Ked 
*s  about  100  miles  in  length,  its  highest  ridge  is  about 
ZOO  tee t  above  tide-level,  and  its  width  at  the  base  is  about  one  mile, 
and  the  whole  of  this  mountain  and  its  spurs  are  full  of  solid  iron  ores’ 
Un  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  between  two  lines  of  railroad,  the 
brown  hematite  abounds.  The  whole  region,  in  fact,  is  solid  with  iron 
ores  coal  and  mountain  limestone.  The  Eureka  Company,  former!  v 
the  Ked  Mountain  Company,  have  their  works  at  the  Ked  Mountain. 
Ihe  Grand  Trunk  will  pass  at  these  works,  which  are  but  small  at 
present,  owing  to  the  want  of  more  capital,  but  mainly  owing  to  want 
ol  transportation.  Improvements  are  being  made,  and  there  is  everv 
indication  of  a  much  larger  undertaking  in  the  future.  The  red  and 
lossiliferous  ores  require  no  roasting,  and  cost  so  little  quarrying  and 
smelting  that  they  can  be  converted  into  pig  iron  and  sold  at  the  works 
lor  8  dot.  per  ton  (11.  9s.  Id.  sterling),  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailroad 
coula  take  it  to  the  Gulf  and  put  it  free  on  board  for  2  dol.  50  c.  per 
ton  (<K.  2d,).  These  prices,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  pig  iron 
10  dol.  50  c.  per  ton,  would  warrant  its  exportation  to  England.0  It  in 
unusual  in  England  to  find  the  red  hematite  ore  in  proximity  with  coal, 

but  here  it  is  only  separated  by  a  belt  of  mountain  limestone  for  best 
quality  ol  fluxing. 

Ihe  coal  is  bituminous  and  semibituminous,  both  kinds  containing 
a  good  percentage  ol  carbon,  and  being  free  from  sulphur  or  other  im¬ 
purities.  The  coke  made  from  it  is  excellent,  and  the  iron  smelted  bv 
tne  coke  is  equal  to  our  English  Low  Moor  iron.  The  coal  trade  alone 
would  bring  in  an  enormous  revenue  to  this  Grand  Trunk  Kailroad 
through  which  it  would  be  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  and  other  places’ 
south  and  west  ot  the  Gulf  ol  Mexico.  Several  influential  parties  have, 
within  the  last  year,  visited  these  mineral  regions  from  New  York’ 
Pennsylvania,  and  England,  and  the  impression  is  that  when  it  is’ 
known  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailroad  is  about  to  be  completed,  the 
news  will  be  the  signal  for  a  vast  amount  of  enterprize  in  that  district. 

I  urn  aces,  rolling  mills,  and  steel  works  will  be  established  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  connections  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
line  are  most  admirably  situated,  admitting  of  travel  and  traflic  in  all 
directions,  and  forming  the.  shortest  possible  line  from  the  Gulf  cities 
to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  and  also  New  York  ;  therefore  it  is  only 
icasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Alabama  and  Grand  Trunk  Kailroad  is 
absolutely  needed  and  that  it  must  be  made,  and  that  when  completed 
and  in  full  operation,  will  become  the  best  paying  railroad  in  the  whole 
of  the  States.  Ihe  total  length  of  the  line  when  completed  from 
Mobile  to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  will  be  232  miles,  and  its  neatest 
advantage  will  be  its  easy  down  grade  to  Mobile. 


Coal. 


Cheap  coal  is  considered  of  great  importance  to  the  future  pros- 
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perity  of  Mobile.  The  cost  of  transportation  has  heretofore  been 
against  its  cheapness,  but  it  appears  now  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
that  will  be  remedied.  It  is  claimed  by  a  company  from  Ohio  who 
have  invested  largely  in  coal  lands  near  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  that 
whenever  the  Warrior  River  improvements  are  made,  coal  as  good,  it 
not  superior  to  any  Alabama  yet  received  here,  can  be  delivered  at 
Mobile  in  barges  for  2  dol.  50  c.  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  (sterling  9s.  3d.). 

Harbour  Improvements. 

The  United  States  Congress  lias  again  been  petitioned  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  100,000  dol.  for  improvements  in  Mobile  harbour  and  bay. 
According  to  estimate  this  amount,  with  previous  grants,  will  suffice  to 
complete  the  plan  originally  projected,  and  give  a  continuous  channel 
to  the  deep  water  of  200  feet  width  and  13  feet  depth  in  the  shallowest 
parts  at  low  water,  or  between  14  and  15  feet  at  ordinary  tide.  The 
excavation  on  the  Hog  River  Bar  (Mobile  Bay)  is  now  completed  to  a 
width  of  120  feet,  for  the  whole  distance,  of  about  eight  miles,  and 
for  two- thirds  of  this  entire  length  the  full  maximum  width  of  200 
feet  is  already  attained. 

The  channel  over  Hog  River  Bar,  which  has  a  mud  bottom,  per¬ 
ceptibly  remains  open ;  but  that  through  Choctaw  Pass,  being  cut  in 
shifting  sand,  requires  dredging  yearly.  Once  over  Hog  River  Bar, 
vessels  can  reach  the  wharves  at  Mobile  via  the  Spanish  River  Channel. 


Productions. 

The  country  contiguous  to  Mobile  has  within  the  past  few  years 
shown  a  marked  and  steady  increase  in  agricultural  products. 

The  production  of  turpentine,  rosin,  and  tar  has  augmented  to  an 
unexpected  magnitude.  The  receipts  at  Mobile  from  its  own  district 
for  the  last  year  are  stated  at  16,500  barrels  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 
80,000  barrels  of  rosin,  and  3,500  barrels  of  pitch  and  tar,  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year. 

Huring  the  last  two  years  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  sugar-cane  on  the  cleared  pine  lands  in  this  district,  and  found 
highly  remunerative.  Uoubtless  there  will  be  a  more  rapid  develop¬ 
ment*  of  sugar-cane  planting  in  future.  2,000  seed-cane,  costing  2  c. 
each,  will  plant  an  acre  of  ground,  and  yield  350  to  450  gallons  of 
syrup,  which  sells  readily  for  60  to  70  c.  per  gallon  at  wholesale,  and 
would  pay  a  handsome  profit  to  growers  at  40  c.  Choice  locations  may 
be  purchased  for  cane  culture  at  2  dol.  to  3  dol.  per  acre ;  title  to 
land  15  dol.  Failure  of  sugar-cane  crop  is  unknown. 

Huring  the  last  year  a  most  successful  agricultural,  mechanical, 
and  horticultural  fair  was  held  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile,  and  is  now 
established  on  a  permanent  plan. 

A  cotton  factory  on  a  limited  scale  has  also  been  established,  and  is 
now  in  operation  in  the  city.  Markets  lor  its  products  have  been 
readily  obtained,  and  its  future  success  seems  promising.  There  are 
also  in  successful  operation  two  bucket  and  tub  factories,  whose  ware 
is  equal  to  that  made  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  For  builders 
there  is  a  door,  sash,  and  blind  factory,  and  the  work  is  of  a  superior 
stvle  and  quality,  and  made  at  prices  that  compete  successfully  with 
that  brought  from  the  Horth.  Several  iron  foundries  manufacture 
nearly  all  the  iron  work  used  in  the  buildings  in  progress,  turning  out 
on  short  notice  beautiful  verandahs,  railings,  columns  in  every  style  of 
architecture,  sills,  lintels,  and  also  steam  boilers  needed  in  this  district ; 
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and  this  branch  of  manufacture  only  awaits  early  access  to  the  iron  mines 
spoken  of  in  this  report  to  expand  into  a  large  and  flourishing  business. 

The  Timber  Trade. 

This  branch  of  business  is  attracting  attention  in  this  district.  The 
fact  that  lumber  can  be  towed  down  to  deep  water  and  loaded  there 
with  perfect  safety  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  shipments  last 
year,  and  at  no  greater  expense  than  is  experienced  in  Florida.  Several 
vessels  have  been  engaged  to  load  here  this  season,  and  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  believe  that  this  trade  will  grow  every  year  and  Mobile 
soon  become  a  large  exporter  of  this  article,  for  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  virgin  forest  land  easily  accessible  at  every  season  of  the  year. 
These  lands  are  being  bought  by  lumber  men  who  know  their  value 
and  who  will  not  be  slow  to  utilize  them,  and  Mobile  of  necessity  will 
be  the  outlet. 

The  Coeeee  Trade. 

The  importation  of  coffee  during  the  past  two  years  has  not  been 
on  the  scale  expected,  probably  owing  to  the  disturbance  in  the  money 
market  and  the  high  prices  ruling  in  Brazil.  The  number  of  importing 
firms  has  increased,  and  possibly  the  trade  will  improve  this  year. 

Moketary  and  Financial. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  statement  shoeing  the  true 
financial  condition  of  Alabama.  For  the  last  two  years  committees 
have  been  appointed  by  the  State  Legislature  to  inquire  into  and 
report  the  real  condition  of  its  finances,  and  especially  its  bonded 
indebtedness,  but  as  far  as  I  know  no  definite  information  has  come  ro 
light  on  the  subject.  The  simple  question  is,  what  does  the  State  owe 
and  what  are  its  resources  for  paying  its  just  debts  ?  The  truth  cannot 
be  concealed  that  at  present  the  State  is  overloaded  with  claims  which 
it  is  unable  to  meet.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  embarrassing  condition, 
brought  about  by  misgovernment,  is  only  temporary. 

The  following  official  notification,  addressed  to  the  creditors  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  has  just  been  published  by  the  State  Commissioners 
recently  appointed  by  the  Legislature: — 

“  Office  of  Commissioners, 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  January  22,  1875. 

“An  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  entitled  ‘An  Act 
for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  liquidate  and  adjust  all 
Claims  against  the  State  of  Alabama,  arising  from  Bends  issued  or 
endorsed  in  the  Name  of  the  State,’  approved  December  17,  1874, 
imposes  upon  the  undersigned  the  duty  of  ascertaining  ‘the  subsisting 
legal  liabilities  of  the  State  of  Alabama  on  bonds  issued  and  bonds 
endorsed  in  the  name  of  the  State,’  and  authorizes  and  empowers  us  to 
adjust  and  liquidate  the  same,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Being  unable  to  obtain  from  the  records  of  the  various 
State  departments  full  and  accurate  information  as  to  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  State,  we  respectfully  request  all 
persons  hold  ng  bonds  issued  or  endorsed  by  the  State  to  forward  to 
us,  as  early  as  practicable,  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  bonds 
held  by  them  respectively,  giving  the  date,  number,  amount,  rate  of 
interest,  and  time  of  maturity  of  each  bond,  and  the  date  of  default 
in  payment  of  coupons;  and  also  a  reference  to  the  Act  under  which 
the  bonds  of  the  State  so  held  were  issued. 
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“We  also  desire  to  know  whether  the  bonds  are  held  under  a 
bond  fide  purchase,  or  under  hypothecation ;  and  if  by  hypothecation, 
when,  of  whom,  and  for  what  they  were  obtained. 

“  (Signed)  George  S.  Houston,  Governor. 


Levi  W.  Lawler 
T.  B.  Bethea 


LEE,  | 


Commissioners. 


>  1 


Wages. 

Since  my  last  report  the  rates  of  wages  in  this  district  have  under¬ 
gone  no  change. 

Bailroads — Telegraphs. 

During  the  last  year  no  new  lines  of  railroad  have  been  constructed 
in  Alabama  or  Florida,  but  a  new  telegraph  line  has  been  opened 
between  the  Gulf  cities  and  New  York,  and  there  being  now  two  lines 
the  rates  for  messages  have  been  reduced. 

Trade  in  early  Vegetables  and  Fruit. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  years  been  given  in  this  district  to  the 
raising  of  early  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  markets  in  the  Western 
States.  Green  peas,  strawberries,  peaches,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  new 
potatoes,  &c.,  ripen  here  some  two  months  before  they  do  in  Illinois 
and  Western  Missouri,  and  are  transported  hence  by  railroad;  and 
though  I  cannot  state  how  much  has  been  made  by  the  exporters,  from 
private  information  I  have  received  I  can  state  that  the  returns  last 
season  amounted  to  about  100,000  dol.,  and  year  after  year  this  business 
will  increase ;  and  to  the  fruit  trade  will  be  added  the  orange,  many 
persons  being  now  engaged  in  its  cultivation  on  a  very  large  scale. 


Mobile,  January  30,  1875. 
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Report  by  Consul  Re  Fonblanque  on  tlie  Trade  and  Commerce  of  New 

Orleans  for  the  Year  1874. 


I?r  commencing  my  trade  report  for  1873,  I  stated  that  the  year 
had  been  one  of  unprecedented  disaster  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
this  port  and  district.  An  unprejudiced  review  of  the  transactions  of 
the  past  commercial  year  does  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  present  a  brighter 
aspect.  Taken  by  itself  the  year  was,  commercially  speaking,  a 
failure,  and  it  has  had  to  bear,  moreover,  the  consequences  of  heavy 
blows  which  its  predecessor  just  escaped.  It  was  marked  by  more 
suspensions  in  business,  more  disastrous  failures,  and  more  general 
disappointment  amongst  merchants  and  commission  agents,  and  both 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  than  has  ever  been  known.  In  cotton, 
sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  and  bread  stuffs,  there  has  been  a  more  or 
less  serious  decline ;  and  the  only  consolation  to  be  set  against  this 
was  an  increased  cultivation  of  rice.  Real  estate  and  securities  had 
shrunk  even  from  the  depressed  quotations  of  1872-3,  and  political 
trouble,  which  appear  to  have  become  chronic,  discourage  capitalists 
and  defeat  projects  of  improvement. 


Agbicultuee. 

Returning  to  cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco — the  three  chief  staples  of 
the  district — the  average  receipts  for  the  last  six  years  and  the  receipts 
for  1873-4  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Cotton  received  in  New  Orleans. 

Bales. 

Average  six  years  to  1872-73  . .  . .  1,123,856 

Received  in  1873-74  .  1,359,896 


Sugar- Total  Crop. 

Average  six  years  to  1872-73 
Crop  of  1873-74 


Hogsheads. 

107,188 

89,408 


Tobacco. 

Average  six  years  to  1872-73 
Crop  of  1873-74 


Hogsheads. 

24,294 

17,221 


Cotton . — The  cotton  crop  of  1872-3  estimated  in  may  last  report  at 
3,950,000  bales  actually  produced  3,930,508  bales,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  cheapest  to  the  planter  that  has  been  raised  in  this  country.  The 
fact  of  its  cheapness  to  the  planter  is  deduced  from  a  diminution  in 
orders  for  plantation  stores,  such  as  pork,  meal,  beans,  dry  goods,  Ac., 
which  are  served  out  to  the  negroes  on  account  of  their  share  in  the 
crop,  or  are  purchased  by  them  when  they  work  for  wages.  It  follows, 
therefore,  either  that  the  labourer  has  become  more  thrifty  and  worked 
harder  than  heretofore,  or  that  his  profits  under  the  share  system  fall 
below  what  he  used  to  draw  as  wages.  Leaving  thrift  out  of  the 
question,  it  is  probable  that  employers,  sore  from  past  losses,  have  been 
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more  careful  in  making  advances  and  giving  credit  to  their  field  hands ; 
and  that  these,  with  only  what  they  actually  earned  to  spend,  have  been 
less  liberal  than  usual  in  their  custom  to  the  stores.  The  promised 
Utopia  in  which  every  coloured  man  was  to  have  40  acres  ot  land,  a 
mule,  and  an  office  under  government  has  not  been  realized,  and  stern 
realities  are  teaching  him  three  very  useful  lessons, —  first,  that  freedom 
and  a  vote  will  not  provide  meat  and  clothes ;  second,  that  he  must 
work  to  live;  and  third,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  aiding 
one  political  party  which  will  do  him  no  good  to  impoverish  another  in 
whose  prosperity  he  shares.  On  the  other  hand  the  planter  is  getting 
rid  of  the  idea  that  his  emancipated  slave  must  necessarily  be  his 
enemy,  and  so  labour  and  capital  are  finding  tlieir  natural  levels. 

The  prospects  of  the  crop  lor  1874-5  are  at  present  good;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  last  year  a  crop  of  4,500,000  bales 
was  expected  for  1874-5. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  crop,  the  number  of  bales 
received  at  New  Orleans,  the  average  price  per  pound,  and  total 
value  for  the  last  twelve  years : — 


Year. 

Total  Crop. 

Gross  Receipts 
at  New  Orleans. 

Average  Price 
per  lb. 

Total  Value. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Cents. 

Dollars. 

1861-62 

38,800 

22,078 

10 

•  • 

1862-63 

►  3,900,000#  < 

55| 

5,107,082 

1863-64 

131,044 

85 

46,677,872 

1864-65 

500,000* 

271,015 

69i 

39i 

73,320,398 

1865-66 

800,000* 

787,386 

140,312,185 

1866-67 

1,951,988 

780,490 

27| 

97,639,299 

6 8,510,487 

1867-68 

2,430,893 

668,395 

22! 

1868-69 

2,260,557 

841,216 

25f 

98,825,055 

1869-70 

3,114,592 

1,207,333 

22 

120,129,633 

101,015,874 

1870-71 

4,347,006 

1,548,136 

14! 

1871-72 

2,974,351 

1,070,239 

20-Tg 

98,494,095 

118,760,758 

1872-73 

3,930,508 

1,407,821 

18* 

1873-74 

f  Estimated.  1 

1  4,100,000  J 

1,224,340 

15| 

94,621,564 

954,415,192 

Sugar. — The  general  result  of  this  trade  has  been  disastrous,  the 
crop  showing  a  falling  off  of  19,022  hogsheads,  or  about  20  per  cent, 
from  the  previous  year,  38,968  hogsheads  from  the  year  before,  and 
nearly  55,383  hogsheads  from  1870.  The  receipts  at  this  port,  consti¬ 
tuting  our  active  movement,  were  proportionately  unfavourable,  show¬ 
ing  a  falling-off  from  last  year  of  nearly  19,000  hogsheads — nearly 
77,000  against  96,000.  At  the  commencement  of  the  commercial  year, 
the  prospect  was  far  from  being  discouraging.  The  stubble  was  back¬ 
ward,  its  growth  having  been  checked  by  a  late  and  unpropitious 
spring,  but  although  the  stands  were  poor,  yet  in  most  cases  the  roots 
were  sound,  and  it  was  hoped  it  would  yet  recuperate  and  show  a  fair 
degree  of  vigour  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  stuble  everything 
favoured  a  large  crop.  A  wider  acreage  bad  been  planted  from  seed- 
cane  which  bad  been  well  preserved  during  winter,  more  so,  in  fact, 
than  for  many  years.  The  lands,  moreover,  were  reported  in  very  good 
condition,  the  cane  came  up  early  and  was  generally  advanced.  The 

*  These  figures  include,  as  near  as  possible,  only  cotton  which  really  came  to 
market,  or  was  taken  for  home  consumption. 
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prospect,  therefore,  rested  mainly  on  the  plant  cane,  especially  among 
those  who  had  but  little  hope  of  the  stubble.  Above  all,  labour 
presented  more  encouraging  features,  the  hands  appreciating  the 
necessity  of  the  reduction  that  had  been  made  in  wages,  and  willing  to 
make  the  most  of  the  circumstances.  The  result  has  not  only  dis¬ 
appointed  the  hopeful,  but  been  more  unfavourable  than  was 
apprehended  by  the  desponding. 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  of  the  cost  of  sugar-planting, 
embracing  money  and  supplies,  is  forwarded  by  the  New  Orleans 
factors,  it  will  be  appreciated,  even  by  those  who  have  no  familiarity 
with  the  matter,  how  heavy  the  loss  must  be  on  the  city  trade.  At  the 
commencement  of  grinding  work  was  greatly  delayed  by  want  ot  water 
from  the  drought  ;  and  finally,  killing  frosts  on  the  28th  and  29th  ot 
October  materially  diminished  the  yield.  The  diminution  of  the  yield, 
caused  by  the  bursting  of  some  of  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  consequent  overflow  of  the  adjacent  country  in  the  spring  of  1874, 
is  estimated  at  25,000  hogsheads.  Sugar-making  must  be  either  the 
most  precarious  of  occupations,  or  else  there  must  be  some  change  ol 
climate  or  falling  off  in  the  manner  of  cultivation,  to  account  for  the 
disparity  in  various  crops.  Tor  four  years,  ending  in  1861,  we  find  the 
yield  362,296,  221,810,  228,752,  and  459,410  hogsheads  of  1,100  lbs. ; 
and  for  the  last  four  years — 144,881, 128,461, 108,520,  and  89,498  hogs 
heads  of  1,125  lbs.  :  and  this  although  numerous  and  valuable  im¬ 
provements  in  the  mode  of  extracting  the  juice  of  the  cane,  and 
converting  it  into  sugar,  have  been  made  within  the  latter  periods. 
With  the  improvements  in  sugar-making  the  proportion  of  molasses  to 
sugar  should  materially  diminish,  but  this  tendency  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
been  neutralized  by  the  improved  processes,  which,  by  more  thoroughly 
draining  the  cane  of  its  saccharine  properties  increase  the  yield  of  both. 

Tobacco. — The  returns  under  this  head  show  a  falling  off  of  12,970 
hogsheads  from  those  of  last  year,  and  of  7,073  hogsheads  from  the 
average  of  the  last  six  years. 

Corn. — This  is  an  article  which  ought  to  find  a  ready  and  cheap 
export  market  here,  as  is  shown  in  previous  reports  ;  but  last  year  there 
was  a  net  falling  off  in  the  receipts  ot  this  cereal  of  703,886  bushels, 
that  is  a  decrease  of  956,568  bushels  in  sacks,  and  an  increase  of 
258,182  bushels  in  bulk.  This  year  there  was  a  further  decrease  of 
1,017,120  bushels,  embracing  a  falling  off  of  190,559  in  sacks  and 
445,443  in  bulk.  The  receipts  in  sacks  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  amount  in  bulk  have  been  taken  for  home  consumption,  including 
therein  the  supply  of  the  plantation  demand  and  the  neighbouring  Gulf 
ports.  The  actual  figures  are  1,215,645  sacks,  equal  to  3,646,935 
bushels,  and  1,443,467  bushels  in  bulk,  against  1,406,204  sacks  last 
year,  equal  to  4,218,012  bushels  and  1,875,910  bushels  in  bulk.  The 
exports  to  transatlantic  ports  show  an  encouraging  increase  over  last 
year  amounting  to  1,034,348  bushels,  against  695,925,  and  would  have 
been  much  heavier  had  the  West  been  willing  or  able  to  supply  the 
shipping  demand  at  the  parity  of  the  Liverpool  or  other  foreign 
markets.  There  have  been  large  orders  pending  here  throughout  the 
season,  and  abundant  facilities  for  shipment,  both  by  sail  and  steam, 
except  for  short  periods  when  there  was  a  press  of  cotton  offerings,  and 
the  large  steamships  were  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  detention  on  the 
bar  by  loading  down  with  grain  to  an  unusual  draft. 


Exports. 

The  following  table  taken  from  the  New  Orleans  price  current  shows 
the  exportation  of  cotton  and  tobacco  for  the  last  ten  commercial  years. 


Cotton. 
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From  which  it  appears  that  during  the  above  period  4,739,916  bales  of 
cotton  have  been  exported  direct  to  the  United  Kingdom  against 
3,117,636  taken  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  portion  also  of  the  cotton 
sent  coastwise  would  probably  find  its  way  to  a  British  port. 

Of  tobacco  124,863  hogsheads  went  abroad,  and  only  25,139  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  large  quantity  has  been  brought  here  of  late 
years  by  the  agents  of  the  regie  of  France  and  Spain. 


of  Sugar  and  Molasses  from  New  Orleans  for  Five  Years  (up  the  Kiver  excepted)  trom  September  1st  to  August  31st. 
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I  annex  a  statement  of  shipments  of  com  in  hulk  to  British  ports, 
where  it  arrived  in  good  order  and  obtained  good  prices. 


Shipments  of  Corn  in  bulk  to  Liverpool. 


Date  of  Shipment. 

Name  of  Vessel. 

Bushels. 

October 

16,  1873 

•  • 

Steam  ship  Cordova 

7,028 

25  „ 

yy 

Louisiana 

17,479 

December  13  „ 

n 

Mississippi 

20,190 

30  „ 

yy 

Texas  . . 

20,008 

January 

2,  1874 

yy 

St.  Louis 

10,562 

February 

9  „ 

Barque  Anna  Gundersen  . . 

26,307 

>> 

21  „ 

Steam  ship  Mississippi 

28,161 

March 

21  „ 

yy 

St.  Louis 

21,212 

April 

8  „ 

>? 

Vicksburg 

23,333 

yy 

11  „ 

yy 

Charles  Albert . . 

32,791 

yy 

15  „ 

» 

Chrysolite 

14,579 

yy 

21  „ 

yy 

Memphis 

23,681 

yy 

24  „ 

y> 

Rita 

14,004 

yy 

28  „ 

yy 

Texas  . . 

20,665 

V 

22  „ 

yy 

Bahiana.. 

8,379 

24,903 

May 

1  „ 

yy 

State  of  Minnesota 

yy 

2  „ 

yy 

Andrean 

39,000 

yy 

4  „ 

yy 

J OSC  •  •  • •  •  • 

20,000 

yy 

6  „ 

yy 

Oberon  . . 

33,000 

yy 

12  „ 

yy 

Chillian.. 

42,000 

June 

20  „ 

yy 

Vanguard 

27,000 

yy 

27 

i  ,, 

yy 

San  Antonia 

33,000 

July 

15  „ 

yy 

State  of  Minnesota 

27,758 

August  1  „ 

Total  to  Liverpool. . 

yy 

State  of  Alabama 

i  *  •  • 

35,480 

570,510 

Exports  of  bulk  corn  to  Queenstown — 
January  20,  1874.  Barque  Aphrodite 
Exports  of  bulk  corn  to  London — 

January  30,  1874.  Barque  Henrietta 


Bushels. 
..  38,130 

..  28,983 


The  general  exportation  of  corn  was  as  follows  : 
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Ports. 

Corn. 

Great  Britain 

France  . . 

Spam  ..  ..  ..  ••  •  •  •• 

North  of  Europe 

Bushels. 

651,523 

44,397 

102 

•  • 

. 

Total  Transatlantic  ports 

696,027 

C  ii  ha  ..  ••  ..  ..  * .  •• 

Brazil 

Other  foreign  ports 

310,337 

112,303 

Total  foreign  ports  . . 

423,045 

New  York 

Other  Atlantic  ports 

149,395 

3,100 

Total  Atlantic  ports  . . 

152,495 

Galveston  and  Indianola 

Mobile  . . 

Pensacola 

Other  Southern  United  States  ports  . . 

430,236 

1,040,484 

770,094 

204,554 

Total  Southern  coastwise  ports 

2,445,368 

Total  . . 

3,716,935 

Other  articles  not  specially  mentioned  in  this  report : — 


Articles. 

Gulf 

Ports. 

Continental 

Ports. 

Coastwise 

Ports. 

Total. 

Apples 

Barrels  . . 

193 

•  • 

11,495 

11,688 

Bagging: 

•  • 

Pieces  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

7,841 

7,841 

Batter 

{ 

K  egs  and 
firkins 

|  138 

•  • 

6,014 

6,152 

Bran . . 

Sacks 

10,907 

•  • 

28,139 

39,046 

Coffee 

Bags 

2 

•  • 

77,844 

117,889 

77,846 

Coal  . . 

Barrels  . . 

100 

•  • 

117,989 

Corn  meal  . . 

>>  •  * 

520 

•  • 

24,767 

25,287 

Hides 

•  • 

,  , 

9,455 

476,728 

486,183 

Horns 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

144,321 

144,321 

17,005 

Hay  . . 

Ba!e3 

1,1 65 

•  • 

15,840 

187,017 

Iron  ties 

Bandies  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

187,017 

Lumber 

1,000  feet 

4,623 

84 

2,978 

7,685 

Oil  .. 

Barrels  . . 

413 

12,914 

26,861 

40,218 

Oats  . . 

Sacks 

9,385 

•  . 

119,6-99 

129,084 

Oil  cake 

>)  •  • 

•  . 

197,303 

3,764 

201,067 

Onions 

Barrels  . . 

17 

•  • 

5,336 

5,373 

Porter  and  ale 

Packages 

684 

•  • 

23,539 

24,223 

Potatoes 

Barrels  . . 

795 

•  • 

41,490 

42,285 

Rice  . . 

Sacks 

2,2S2 

1,890 

28,062 

32,234 

Salt  . . 

Jf  •  • 

,  . 

4,000 

43,856 

47,856 

Tobacco 

f 

Boxes 

45 

52 

30,581 

30,678 

{ 

Bales 

25 

2 

1,291 

1,318 

Wool 

•  • 

yy  •  • 

•  • 

8 

14,077 

14,085 

Wheat 

•  • 

Bushels  . . 

•  • 

265,733 

•  • 

265,733 

The  customs  valuation  of  exports  for  1873-74  was  93,268,371  doh, 
as  against  104,329,965  dol.  for  the  previous  twelvemonth. 
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Imports. 

The  difficulty  stated  in  other  reports  of  obtaining  detailed  state¬ 
ments  of  imports  has  not  been  removed.  I  can  only  state  their 
customs  valuation  in  bulk,  which  was  14,351,698  dol.,  against 
19,933,180  dol.  for  1872-73. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  report  of  entrances  for  the  year  since  my  last  return 
is  from  the  Custom  House  records. 

Entrance. 


Nation. 

Steamers. 

Tons. 

Sailing 

Ships. 

Tons. 

American  from  foreign  ports  . . 

67 

56,503 

264 

157,619 

Foreign  vessels  . . 

110 

184,695 

456 

269,606 

56,282 

Coastwise  (all  American) 

319 

255,131 

146 

Total 

495 

496,329 

865 

483,507 

As  the  above  are  engaged  in  a  more  or  less  regular  trade,  the 
clearances  will  be  practically  the  same. 

The  direct  and  indirect  trade  by  British  ships  from  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  31st  of  December,  1874,  as  taken  from  the  registers 
of  this  consulate,  was — 

Direct  Trade. 


Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 

Men. 

Entered 

155 

162,761 

4,254 

Cleared 

186 

181,526 

5,183 

Indirect  Trade. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 

Men. 

Entered 

124 

86,322 

2,325 

Cleared  . .  ' 

61 

38,744 

905 

Taking  the  round  trade,  this  shows  an  increase  of  51  ships  and 
57,334  tons  over  last  year,  and  of  61  ships  and  148,445  tons  over  1872. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  British  ships,  their 
tonnage,  and  cargoes  of  cotton  outward  for  the  last  ten  years : — 
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1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 


Year. 


N 


umber  of 
Ships. 


139 

270 

284 

246 

258 

311 

317 

321 

255 


Tonnage. 


19.435 

43,831 

92,078 

92,064 

21,627 

149,408 

171,988 

187,171 

167,504 


253  212,241 

247  220,370 


Xumber  of 
Bales  of  Cotton 
carried. 


1,916 

42,146 

137,707 

182,751 

254,190 

266,055 

431,776 

478,884 

368,733 

537,995 

538,269 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  ships  is  declining,  but  the 
tonnage  is  on  the  increase. 

Other  cargoes  taken  by  our  ships  were — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Tobacco 

Hogsheads  . . 

4,206 

Corn 

Bushels 

521,205 

Flour 

Barrels 

17,350 

Wheat 

Bushels 

220,938 

Staves 

Pieces 

908,154 

Cotton  seed  oil 

Barrels 

5,962 

Cotton  seed  cake  . . 

Sacks . . 

2*067 

Rosin 

Barrels 

1*860 

Beeswax 

Casks. . 

74 

Lard 

Barrels 

1,000 

Hides 

Bundles 

2,608 

Moss 

Bags  . . 

372 

Pork 

Barrels 

88 

Lumber 

Feet  . . 

154,236 

Shingles 

36*000 

Logs  . 

9,558 

Specie,  silver 

Dollars 

1,460,599 

Discipline  or  Seamen. 

The  decision  in  the  test  case  Holmes  v.  u  The  Clydesdale,”  which 
I  was  permitted  to  defend  in  J uly  last,  has  established  two  important 
principles : — 

1st,  That  an  United  States  commissioner  has  no  jurisdiction  to  try 
eases  ansing  out  of  contracts  between  the  foreign  crew  and  the  master 
of  a  British  ship. 

4-iid.  That  an  American  citizen  is  bound  by  shipping  articles  signed 
abroad. 

This  is  satisfactory,  insomuch  as  it  does  away  with  the  system 
under  which  deserters  used  to  sue  for  wages  and  get  them,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  throws  a  duty  upon  me  which  I  have  no  power  to 
perform.  The  British  shipping  here  is  greater  than  that  of  all  other 
foreign  nations  put  together,  and  yet  the  Consul  of  the  smallest  power 
has  full  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  disputes  which  arise  on 
board  his  ships,  and  the  British  Consul  has  none,  unless  through  the 
[300]  2  Q  ° 
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tedious  and  expensive  medium  of  a  Naval  Court,  which,  however,  may 
not  be  summoned  in  ordinary  cases. 

Although  I  remark  with  regret  an  increasing  deterioration  in  the 
character  of  British  seamen  in  general,  I  think  that  some  abuses  of 
which  masters  complain  are  remediable.  Many  large  ships  arrive  here, 
remain  their  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  I  do  not  hear  their  name 
till  they  clear.  Others  are  in  constant  trouble.  Prom  this  I  gather 
that  the  one  set  of  masters  have  either  been  more  than  usually  careful 
in  the  selection  of  their  crews,  or  have  better  known  how  to  deal  with 
the  ordinary  material.  This  is  very  creditable,  as  one  so-called  sea 
lawyer  can  corrupt  a  whole  ship’s  company.  Some  remedy  for  the 
abuses  which  exist  is  to  be  found,  I  imagine,  in  a  reform  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  majority  of  ships  are  manned.  Officers  and  men  are 
picked  up  an}rhow,  and  the  latter  hustled  on  board  like  so  much  live 
stock  without  any  further  examination  than  counting  heads  :  so  before 
the  ship  is  fairly  at  sea  it  is  found  that  one  man  is  ruptured  and  cannot 
work ;  that  another  does  not  know  how  to  work ;  and  that  a  third  had 
been  told  the  voyage  was  to  Leghorn,  and  so  refuses  to  work.  They 
arrive  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  ship  is  hardly  made  fast  to.  the  wharf 
when  runners  from  the  sailor’s  boarding-houses  visit  her  to  induce  the 
men  to  leave.  The  wages  of  the  port  are  11.  a  month  more  than  those 
f  )r  which  they  signed  at  Liverpool,  and  there  is  the  delightful  prospect 
of  an  “  advance,”  upon  which  they  may  have  a  “  spree  ”  (usually  ending 
in  the  parish  prison)  on  shore.  Every  sort  of  excuse  is  made,  every 
sort  of  exaggeration  persisted  in  to  obtain  a  discharge.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  masters  and  mates,  spoiled,  as  I  am  willing  to  believe,  by 
worthless  crews,  maltreat  their  men,  and  a  whole  ship’s  company  appear 
at  the  consulate  with  complaints,  no  one  of  which  is  sufficiently  serious 
for  the  consideration  of  a  Naval  Court,  but  taken  all  together  appear 
to  justify  a  refusal  of  the  men  to  make  the  return  voyage.  Most  of 
this  now  comes  before  me.  I  can  advise  remedies  and  suggest  com¬ 
promises,  but  have  no  power  to  see  them  carried  out. 

The  improvement  (such  as  it  is)  may  be  deduced  from  the  following 
table : — 


Total  Number 

Total  Number 

Year. 

of  Crews 

of  Discharges 

Entered. 

and  Desertions. 

1871  . 

4,606 

1,310 

1872  . .  . .  . . 

3,850 

6,739 

1,182 

1873  . 

1,206 

1874  . 

6,579 

910 

In  the  absence  of  a  consular  convention  with  the  United  States,  I 
"respectfully  venture  to  submit  that  some  good  might  be  done  and 
trouble  avoided  if  the  consul  wrere  empowered  to  charge  a  fee  (on  the 
public  account)  for  every  case  of  complaint  by  master  or  seaman  heard 
before  him  and  involving  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  if  he  wrere 
empowered  to  order  the  discharge  of  a  seaman  and  payment  of  his 
wages  in  the  event  of  proved  ill  treatment  during  his  engagement, 
sending  account  of  the  proceedings  as  in  the  case  of  a  Naval  Court. 

Immigration. 

Under  a  series  of  Acts  purporting  to  be  for  the  protection  of  immi¬ 
grants  arriving  at  this  port,  certain  dues  have  been  levied  upon  ships 
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from  which  passengers  are  landed  (irrespective  of  class)  on  their  first 
visit  to  the  United  States.  Under  the  law  now  in  operation  four  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Immigration  are  appointed  to  provide  for  the  “  mainten¬ 
ance  and  support  ”  of  immigrants,  and  are  authorized  to  exact  from 
every  ship  a  bond  “to  indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  Commissioners, 
and  each  and  every  city,  town,  or  parish  in  this  State  from  any  costs 
which  said  Commissioners  or  such  city,  town,  or  parish  shall  incur  for 
the  relief  or  support  of  the  persons  named  in  the  bond  within  five  years 
from  the  date  ol  such  bond,  and  also  to  indemnify  and  refund  to  the 
said  Commissioners  any  expense  or  charge  they  may  necessarily  incur 
for  the  support  or  medical  care  of  the  persons  named  therein.”  Or,  in 
lieu  ot  such  bond  “a  money  payment  of  2  dol.  for  each  passenger” 
(called  “  commutation  ”  for  the  like  indemnification)  may  be  and  prac¬ 
tically  is  always  made. 

Ihus  it  would  appear  that  this  State,  and  the  several  cities,  towns, 
and  parishes  which  form  it  make  provision  for  the  “  relief  and  support  ” 
of  unfortunate  immigrants  ;  and  that  the  Commissioners  of  Immigration 
are  prepared  to  apply  in  repayment  of  expenses  so  incurred,  the  com¬ 
mutation  payments  made  in  anticipation  of  them  ;  but  this  is  not  so. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  authorative  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  at 
which,  after  due  enquiry,  I  had  arrived  on  this  point,  I  addressed  a 
despatch  (of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy.  Appendix 
No.  1)  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  asking  what  and  where  were  the 
institutions  at  which  an  immigrant  on  whose  account  “commutation” 
money  had  been  paid  should  apply  for  relief  when  destitute  from  want 
of  work.  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  copy  (Appendix  No.  2)  of  his 
Excellency’s  reply,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  in  New  Orleans 
there  are  institutions  for  the  relief  of  orphans  and  the  aged,  the  insane, 
the  deaf,  and  the  dumb,  supported  by  city  taxation  (irrespective  of  the 
“commutation”  tax  in  question)  but  that  neither  in  the  city  or  State 
is  there  any  provision  made  for  the  case  I  put — viz.,  that  of  a  man  or 
woman  immigrant  suffering  from  want  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of 
life.  The  workhouse  mentioned  by  his  Excellency  is  not  what  we 
understand  in  England  by  that  name.  It  is  not  a  refuge  for  paupers, 
but  a  place  of  punishment  for  small  offenders,  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
and  the  like,  similar  to  our  Houses  of  Correction.  Eor  example,  a 
destitute  person  may  sleep  for  three  nights  on  the  floor  of  a  police 
station,  but  if  homeless  on  the  fourth  he  is  sent  to  the  workhouse  by  a 
magisterial  sentence  for  fourteen  days  as  a  punishment,  not  as  a  pro¬ 
vision.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  out-door  or  casual  relief  except  what 
may  be  obtained  from  a  soup  kitchen  recently  established.  This  is 
provided  irrespective  of  the  “  commutation  ”  money,  and  is  found  only 
in  the  city,  where  but  few  immigrants  remain.  In  the  country  there  is 
no  provision  for  them  whatever,  and  even  that  made  by  the  institutions 
named  by  Governor  Kellogg  is  very  deficient,  if  I  may  judge  by  the 
replies  returned  to  me  when  I  send  destitute  persons  to  apply  for 
relief  to  the  municipal  authorities.  Eor  example,  the  blind  man,  the 
subject  ol  my  despatch  to  your  Lordship,  No.  43,  of  October  14,  1874, 
was  refused  assistance  by  the  mayor. 

I  am  informed  that  during  the  year  1873  the  sum  of  16,000  dol. 
was  collected  as  “  commutation  ”  money  by  the  Immigration  Committee, 
and  that  the  only  payments  made  were  the  salaries  of  its  president  and 
paid  officers.  The  system  of  levying  “commutation”  money  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  New  York,  and  as  found  here  is,  I  submit,  a  very  uufair 
one,  as  one  illustration  will  show. 

Few  immigrants  settle  in  the  State  in  whose  port  they  land. 
Immigrant  A  pays  (for  it  goes  into  the  price  of  his  passage)  bis  “com- 
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mutation  ”  money  in  New  York  and  comes  to  Louisiana,  Immigrant  13 
pays  in  New  Orleans  and  goes  to  New  Y  ork,  and  both  become  destitute. 

I  cannot  say  how  13  would  fare  in  New  Lork,  but  A  would  get  nothing 

from  Louisiana.  ^ 

Luring  the  year  1873  I  relieved  out  ot  the  small  lund  placed  at  my 

disposal  by  charitable  persons,  ninety-eight  cases  of  pressing  distress, 
and  most  of  the  recipients  were  labouring  men  who  had  landed  at  Aew 
York,  and  wandered  east,  west,  and  south  in  search  of  work,  until  they 
gravitated  to  this  city,  and  could  get  no  further.  In  the  present  yeai 
I  have  thus  assisted  four  hundred  and  eight  cases.  Some  of  these,  no 
doubt,  belonged  to  the  tramp  class,  and  would  lead  a  vagabond  life 
anywhere.  Others  were  those  restless  helpless  characters  who  are 
always  going  to  do  something  if  they  can  be  helped  somewhere  else. 
But  the  majority  were  either  men  who  had  worked  and  been  incapaci¬ 
tated  bv  fever,  or  who  were  willing  and  able  to  labour,  but  could  not 
find  employment. 

Of  this  last  class,  I  have  heard  of  several  who  were  induced  to  come 
out  from  England  under  contract,  and  who,  after  a  long  voyage  by  sea 
and  hard  journey  into  the  interior,  found  that  their  services  were  not 
required  and  their  (so  called)  contracts  waste  paper.  The  two  letters 
enclosed  (Appendix  HI)  state  what  may  be  taken  as  a  representative 
case  of  this  kind.  The  “contracts”  mentioned,  for  which  Mr.  Torrey 
charged  10s  each,  were  printed  memoranda  in  which  the  emigrant 
agreed  with  that  person  as  agent  for  Mrs.  Cox,  to  go  out  and  serve  her, 
but  there  is  not  a  word  to  bind  the  other  party  to  anything.  No  con¬ 
tract  made  in  England,  however  well  drawn,  could  be  enforced  here. 

In  my  trade  report  for  the  year  1873,  I  made  some  remarks  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  emigrant  engaged  in  agriculture  which  I  ha^e 
found  no  reason  to  recall,  and  which  I  now  beg  to  repeat.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  and  printed  to  encourage  emigration  as  a  means 
of  providing  labour,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  very  little  is  other¬ 
wise  done  for  this  end.  It  is  true  that  I  see  only  the  dark  side  of 
this  subject.  A  man  who  comes  out  gets  good  employment  and 
prospers,  does  not  communicate  with  his  consul,  and  there  may  be  very 
many  in  this  position ;  but  another  year’s  experience  has  not  removed 
the  impression  stated  in  my  last  report,  that  sufficient  pains  are  not 
taken  to  provide  for  the  wards  and  remove  the  prejudices  peculiar  to 
the  various  nationalities  to  which  emigrants  belong.  Planters  to  whom 
I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  dietary  of 
pork  and  beans  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  seven  days  in  the 
week,  was  not  to  be  improved  upon.  It  is  what  the  negro  bad;  and  a 
labourer,  be  he  British,  French,  Italian,  or  Swede,  is  a  labourer  ;  he  does 
the  same  work  aud  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  As  soon  as  the 
emigrant  is  c\.;1y  jorwarded  and  put  to  work  no  further  trouble  or 
expense  in  his  regard  is  incurred.  It  does  not  seem  to  strike  the  class 
of  employers  of  whom  I  treat,  that,  having  advanced  some  20/.  to  get 
a  labourer,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  spend  perhaps  as  many  dollars  to 
keep  him  ;  or  that  a  man,  freshly  arrived  in  a  strange  country,  un¬ 
accustomed  to  the  work  before  him,  oppressed  by  the  climate,  and 
home-sick,  can  find  any  difficulty  in  adapting  himself  at  once  to  their 
very  conservative  ideas.  Nor  is  it  sufficiently  considered  that  one 
complaint  of  neglect  or  misusage  which  has  gone  home  will  neutralize 
the  recommendations  of  a  dozen  adventurers  whose  lives  have  fallen 
more  happily. 

These  remarks  are  founded  upon  cases  which  have  come,  officially 
before  me,  and  apply  to  those  parts  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
where  the  planter  has  been  (as  I  venture  to  think)  spoiled  by  negro 
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slavery,  and  the  negro  demoralized  by  his  sudden  emancipation  and 
admission  to  political  rights. 

in  the  State  of  Arkansas  (to  which  I  paid  a  flying  visit  last  fall)  a 
much  better  feeling  prevails.  In  answer  to  my  questions  “  Which  do 
you  prefer — white  or  black  labour?”  the  invariable  answer  was — 
Well,  the  white  man  costs  more,  because  he  dines  at  our  table  and 
sleeps  in  our  house,  but  he  makes  up  for  it  by  not  requiring  constant 
looking  after  at  his  work.” 

The  future  presented  to  the  intended  emigrant  to  these  southern 
States,  or  which,  aided  by  those  who  advise — as  many  do — upon  theory, 
is  something  like  this :  ile  is  to  have  better  wages  from  the  first  than 
he  can  obtain  at  home;  he  is  to  be  given  an  allotment  around  his  cabin 
in  which  he  can  raise  a  bale  of  cotton  (worth  to  him  about  20/.),  some 
vegetables  for  his  own  use,  and  where  his  wife  and  children  may  rear 
chickens  and  pigs  for  sale  or  provision.  He  is  thus  to  make  and  save 
money,  buy  more  land,  and  in  time  become  a  farmer  himself.  At  first 
all  may  go  well,  especially  if  his  employer  be  a  reasonable  man,  who 
will  not  expect  him  to  work  in  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day ;  but  the 
cotton  patch,  the  vegetables,  and  the  live  stock  and  chicken  schemes 
have  to  be  given  up,  or,  if  pursued,  be  for  the  benefit  ol  his  coloured 
associates  who  will  rob  him  right  and  left  without  fear  of  conse¬ 
quences.  They  are  the  majority.  They  elect  the  magistracy,  and  a 
justice  of  peace  who  could  punish  a  negro  thief  would  sign  his  own 
official  death  warrant  with  the  conviction.  Then  come  the  inevitable 
chills  and  fever.  The  labourer  is  no  longer  able  to  work  and  loses  his 
employment ;  his  wife  and  children  sicken  also,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
care  for  them  ;  they  sell  all  they  have  and  painfully  make  their  way  to 
the  nearest  Charity  Hospital,  or  throw  themselves  upon  the  consul  who 
can  do  little  or  nothing  for  them.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
The  end  itself  is  too  sad  to  contemplate.  I  do  not  know  what  becomes 
of  scores  of  such  unfortunates ;  they  disappear.  There  may  be  cases 
in  which  the  ideal  picture  is  realized,  but  I  do  not  hear  of  them. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  companies  of  emigrants,  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  children  (who  could  earn  good  wages  three  months  ot 
the  year  cotton-picking),  and  provided  with  sufficient  capital  to  tide 
over  periods  of  sickness,  would  do  well ;  but  for  the  ordinary  “  field 
hand,”  such  as  Mr.  Torrey  has  gone  to  engage,  isolated,  uucared 
for,  and  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  sooner  or  later  he  will  come  to  the  wretched  pass  1  have  attempted 
to  describe. 

Two  batches  of  female  emigrants  engaged  for  domestic  service  in 
private  houses  have  arrived  during  the  last  year.  Ot  the  one  set 
five  retired  to  the  lying-in  ward  of  the  Charity  Hospital  within  a 
fortnight  of  their  arrival,  and  the  remainder  were  such  as  may  be 
found  at  midnight  in  the  backslums  ot  any  great  city.  .The  other 
party  was  composed  mainly  of  a  really  respectable  class  —  cooks, 
parlour-maids,  nurses,  housemaids — who  knew  their  work,  and  were  led 
to  believe  that  they  would  find  here  the  same  rules  for  its  distribution 
as  prevail  in  their  own  country.  They  were  almost  all  deceived,  and 
found  themselves  unable  to  perform  the  heavy  and  manitold  duties 
imposed  upon  them  in  an  enervating  climate,  tor  inadequate  wages,  and 
without  many  comforts  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  At  the 
same  time,  I  must  say  that  competent  English  domestics  are  much 
prized  in  many  families,  from  whom  they  would  be  sure  of  good  wages 
and  fair  treatment,  but  this  class  of  employer  does  not  avail  himself  of 
the  services  of  an  immigration  agent. 

For  more  complete  information,  1  have  appended  a  copy  of  the  act 
quoted  in  the  commencement  of  this  despatch. 
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Appendix  I. 

“  British  Consulate,  New  Orleans, 

“  October  15,  1874. 

“  To  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

“  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
despatch  dated  October  12th,  and  of  the  communication  from 
Mr.  Gerard,  which  you  promised  me  as  furnishing  materials  for  a 
reply  to  my  despatch  to  you  of  the  10th  instant. 

1  “Mr.  Gerard  merely  informs  me  that  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
is  located  at  No.  16,  Dryades  Street;  but  the  question  I  ventured  to 
ask  your  Excellency  was  ‘  what  and  where  (having  reference  to  sections 
3  and  6  of  the  Act  organizing  the  Bureau  of  Immigration)  are  the 
institutions  which  immigrants  on  whose  account  commutation  money 
has  been  paid,  and  who  have  become  destitute  from  want  of  work  or 
other  causes,  should  apply  for  relief?  * 

“  Your  Excellency  is  aware  that  the  sum  of  2  dol.  is  paid  for  every 
foreign  passenger  who  arrives  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  at 
this  port  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  indemnifying  each  and  every  city, 
town,  or  parish  in  this  State  and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  against 
such  passengers  becoming  a  charge  upon  them  respectively.  To  be¬ 
come  a  charge  upon  any  city  town,  &c.,  &c.,  there  must,  of  course, 
exist  therein  some  institution  which  expends  money  for  .  the  mainten¬ 
ance  and  support  of  unfortunate  immigrants,  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  necessity  to  raise  an  indemnity  fund.  What,  therefore,  I  wish  that 
your  Excellency,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  highest 
authority  conversant  upon  the  subject,  would  have  the  kindness  to 
inform  me,  for  the  purpose  of  a  report  which  I  am  preparing  upon 
immigration  is,  What  and  where  are  the  institutions  upon  which  an 
immigrant  in  distress  may  become  a  charge  for  his  maintenance  and 
support. 

“  I  have,  &c.,  &c., 

“(Signed)  A.  de  G.  de  Eonblanque.” 


Appendix  II. 

“  State  of  Louisiana,  Executive  Department, 
“New  Orleans,  October  16,  1874. 

“A.  de  G.  de  Eonblanque,  Esq. 

“  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  October  15th,  I  regret  that  Mr.  Gerard,  President 
of  the  Immigration  Bureau  has  not  replied  to  your  interrogatories  with 
more  courtesy. 

“  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  ‘  What  and  where  are  the  institutions 
upon  which  an  immigrant  in  distress  may  become  a  charge  for  his 
maintenance  and  support,’  I  have  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  specific 
charitable  institution  devoted  to  the  relief  of  emigrants  in  distress. 
There  are  a  number  of  orphan  asylums  in  this  city  to  which  the  city 
contributes  largely ;  there  is  a  boys’  house  of  refuge,  a  workhouse,  a 
home  of  aged  and  infirm,  and  an  insane  asylum,  which  are  supported 
out  of  city  taxation;  and  there  are  State  asylums  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  insane,  which  are  supported  out  of  State  taxa¬ 
tion. 

“  Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

“  (Signed)  Wh.  P.  Kellogg.’* 
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Appendix  III. 

“  Osyka, 

“December  18th,  1873. 

“  To  the  British  Consul  residing  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 

“Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I  am  a  British  subject 
and  was  employed  by  an  agent  in  Liverpool  called  George  Torrey  to 
come  out  to  this  country  with  my  family,  eight  in  number.  We  were 
engaged  by  one,  Mrs.  Bebecca  Cox,  to  work  in  Amite  County,  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  We  left  home  on  the  3rd  of  November,  and 
arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  of  same  month  by  steamer 
“  Mississippi ;  ”  we  were  forwarded  by  the  agents  in  New  Orleans,  and 
well  cared  for  and  kindly  treated  until  we  arrived  at  our  destination, 
but  when  there,  Mrs.  Cox  said  she  was  not  able  to  support  us,  and 
grumbled  for  the  nine  or  ten  days  that  we  were  there  all  the  time ;  she 
has  given  us  our  discharge  that  we  are  able  and  willing  to  work.  8 he 
sent  her  team  of  mules  in  with  us  last  Saturday  to  Osyka,  and  we 
arrived  late  at  night,  and  then  threw  our  luggage  out  upon  the  street 
without  one  cent  in  our  pockets,  or  a  place  to  go  to  for  to  shelter  us 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  on  that  cold  frosty  night.  One 
gentleman,  an  Englishman,  came  forward  and  took  the  women  and 
children  in  for  to  stop  until  Monday  morning.  The  men  of  us  was  taken 
by  her  agent,  Mr.  Torry,  and  put  in  his  hay  loft  without  meat  of  any 
kind,  and  we  stopped  until  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  after  being  nearly 
frozen  to  death  with  cold,  and  walked  about  on  the  streets  until  seven 
o’clock.  We  then  went  to  where  the  gentleman,  that  where  the 
children  and  women  stopped,  and  he  admitted  us  and  put  a  fire  on,  and 
gave  us  some  breakfast.  We  have  searched  all  round  the  country  lor 
sixteen  miles,  and  cannot  find  any  work.  We  have  no  money  to  buy 
victuals,  or  &c.,  of  any  kind,  only  as  we  beg  it  from  the  inhabitants, 
which  we  were  never  used  to  do,  and  one  gentleman  has  given  us  the 
use  of  an  empty  house  for  to  shelter  us,  and  all  we  have  to  lie  on  is  a 
bed  of  leaves.  We  did  not  think  when  we  left  our  comfortable  homes 
that  we  should  have  such  hardships  to  endure  in  this  country.  Dear 
sir,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  our  case  your  most  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  and  if  we  could  have  got  employment  we  would  have  never 
acquainted  you  with  our  case,  but  it  is  our  last  and  only  remedy.  We 
had  to  borrow  this  paper,  ink,  and  pens  to  write  to  you,  and  remain 
your  humble  servants  in  need, 

“  George  Purdy  and  Family. 

“  Dear  Sir, — If  you  take  any  notice  of  our  case,  would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  direct  your  letter  to  Osyka  post  office  till  called  for.” 


a  np 


“  Osyka, 

“  Tuesday,  Dec.  23,  1873. 

o  the  British  Consul,  New  Orleans. 

“Dear  Sir, —I  received  your  postal  card  this  morning.  You 
desire  me  to  send  you  my  contracts,  I  send  you  mine  and  my  wife’s 
and  youngest  son’s,*  my  eldest  son  and  his  wife  has  got  a  discharge  from 
Mrs.  Cox,  which  I  enclose  a  copy  of  it  to  you  as  well.  My  eldest  son’s 
contract  and  his  wife’s,  Mrs.  Eebecca  Cox  keeps,  but  has  given  them  a 
clear  discharge  from  her  employment  that  she  is  not  able  to  support 
them,  but  we  were  all  engaged  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  George  Torry, 
in  Liverpool,  and  came  out  together  as  one  family  by  the  steamship 
‘  Mississippi.’  We  paid  Mr.  Torrey  10s.  per  head  of  five  contracts. 
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which  was  21.  10s.  of  English  money,  to  bind  them  and  make  the 
situation  more  secure,  and  when  we  arrived  at  our  destination  we  were 
just  there  one  week  when  she  told  us  we  might  leave,  as  she  could  not 
keep  us,  and  she  would  send  her  team  of  mules  the  length  of  Osyka 
with  us,  and  that  was  the  best  she  could  do  with  us,  and  then  we  were 
left  without  one  cent.  We  applied  to  the  mayor  of  Osyka,  and  he 
kindly  has  given  us  the  use  of  the  corporation  rooms  to  shelter  us  until 
we  get  an  answer  from  you,  and  we  are  entirely  depending  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  for  the  food  we  receive.  Dear  sir,  would  you 
be  kind  enough  to  look  to  our  pitiful  case  as  soon  a3  you  can,  as  work 
we  cannot  get  here,  as  it  is  a  very  hard  case  to  be  brought  from  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  and  be  left  destitute  in  a  foreign  land.  My  son,  that  is 
the  eldest,  has  two  young  children,  and  we  think  worse  of  them  being 
knocked  about  so,  as  children  cannot  endure  the  hardships  that  grown¬ 
up  people  can,  and  remain  your  humble  servants, 

“(Signed)  George  Purdy  and  Eamily. 

“  Osyka.” 


Appendix  IV. 

Act  organizing  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

[Copy  of  the  official.] 

An  Act  to  repeal  the  act  of  March  8,  1361^  creating  the  commission 
of  immigration ;  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Immigration,  together 
with  proper  police  regulations  lor  the  government,  supervision 
and  protection  of  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  ; 
to  save  the  State  harmless  from  the  importation  from  foreign 
countries  of  such  persons  as  are  apt  to  become  a  charge  upon  the 
State,  and  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  Charity  Hospital. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresent- 
atives  ol  the  State  ol  Louisiana  in  General  Assembly  convened,  That 
the  act  entitled  “  An  Act  to  reorganize  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
and  to  develope  the  resources  and  increase  the  population  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,”  approved  March  8,  1869,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  re¬ 
pealed,  and  that  all  taxes  and  lines  imposed  under  said  act,  are  here¬ 
with  unconditionally  remitted. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  a  Bureau  of  Immigration 
shall  be  and  is  hereby  established  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  the 
purpose  of  supervising  the  landing  of  the  immigrants,  and  the  im¬ 
migrant  vessels  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  ;  provided,  that 
the  bureau  shall  be  sell-sustaining,  and  that  under  no  circumstances 
the  State  shall  become  liable  for  any  expense  caused  or  incurred 
thereby. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  bureau  established 
by  the  second  section  of  this  act  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  four 
commissioners,  to  be  designated  as  the  Commissioners  of  Immigra¬ 
tion,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, °  by 
and  with  the  advice  ol  the  Senate,  lor  the  term  of  two  years.  In 
addition  to.  the  commissioners  aforesaid,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
shall,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  be  a  commissioner  ex-officio.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  commissioners  to  provide  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  support  ot  such  of  the  persons  for  whom  commutation 
shall  have  been  given  as  hereinafter  provided,  or  on  whose  accounts 
bonds  shall  have  been  taken,  as  would  otherwise  become  a  charge  upon 
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any  city,  town  or  parish  of  this  State.  The  said  commissioners  shall 
appoint  one  of  their  number  to  act  and  to  be  designated  as  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  They  shall,  if  it  be  found  necessary, 
elect  one  assistant  to  the  chief,  and  one  secretary  or  clerk  for  the 
bureau  ;  provided  that  the  State  shall  not  become  liable  for  the  payment 
of  any  salaries  to  these  officers  whatever. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  lauding  of  any  passenger  or  passengers  from  any  ship  or 
vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  from  any  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  this  State,  or  from  any  country  out  of  the  United 
States,  the  master  or  commander  of  any  ship  or  vessel  from  which  such 
passenger  or  passengers  shall  have  been  landed,  shall  make  a  report  in 
writing  on  oath  or  affirmation  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion,  at  his  office  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  report  shall  state 
the  name,  place  of  birth,  last  legal  residence,  age  and  occupation  of 
every  person  or  passenger  who  shall  have  landed  from  such  ship  or 
vessel,  on  her  last  voyage  to  the  said  port,  not  being  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  have  within  the  last  twelve  months 
arrived  from  any  country  out  of  the  United  States,  at  any  place  within 
the  United  States,  and.  who  shall  not  have  paid  the  commutation 
money,  or  been  bonded  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  the 
same  report  shall  contain  a  like  statement  of  all  such  persons  or  pas¬ 
sengers  aforesaid  as  shall  have  been  landed  or  suffered  to  land  from 
any  such  ship  or  vessel  at  any  place  during  such  last  voyage,  or  who 
shall  have  been  put  on  board  or  suffered  to  go  on  board  of  any  oilier 
ship  or  vessel,  or  boat  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  and  landing 
at  the  said  city  of  New  Orleans,  or  elsewhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
State.  The  said  report  shall  further  specify  whether  any  of  the  said 
passengers  are  lunatic,  idiotic,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  infirm,  maimed,  or 
above  the  age  of  sixty  years  ;  also  designating  all  such  passengers  as 
shall  be  under  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  or  widows  having  families,  or 
women  without  husbands  having  families,  with  the  names  and  ages  of 
their  families,  and  shall  further  specify  particularly  the  names,  last 
places  of  residence,  and  ages  of  all  passengers  who  may  have  died 
during  the  said  last  voyage  of  such  vessel ;  also  the  names  and  re¬ 
sidences  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  vessel.  In  case  any  such 
master  or  commander  shall  omit  or  neglect  to  report  as  aforesaid  any 
such  person  or  passenger,  with  the  particulars  aforesaid,  or  shall  make 
any  false  report  or  statement  in  respect  to  any  such  person  or  pas¬ 
senger,  or  in  respect  to  the  owner  or  owners  ol  any  such  vessel,  or  in 
respect  to  any  of  the  particulars  hereinafter  specified,  such  master  or 
commander  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  such 
passenger  in  regard  to  whom  any  such  omission  or  neglect  shall  have 
incurred,  or  any  such  false  report  or  statement  shall  be  made,  for  which 
the  owner  or  owners,  consignee  or  consignees  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel 
shall  also  be  liable,  jointly  and  severally,  and  which  may  be  sued  for 
and  recovered  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Immigration,  or  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  by  an  in¬ 
dorsement  to  be  made  on  said  report,  to  require  the  owner  or  consignee 
of  the  ship  or  vessel  from  which  such  persons  were  landed  to  give  a 
several  bond  to  the  people  of  the  State  in  a  penalty  of  three  hundred 
dollars  for  any  and  every  person  or  passenger  included  in  said  report, 
such  bond  being  secured  as  hereinafter  provided  and  conditioned,  to 
indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  Commissioners  of  Immigration,  and 
each  and  every  city,  town  or  parish  in  this  State  from  any  costs  which 
said  commissioners  or  such  city,  town  or  parish  shall  incur  for  tl  o 
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relief  or  support  of  the  person  named  in  the  bond,  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  such  bond,  and  also  to  indemnify  or  refund  to  the 
said  commissioners  any  expense  or  charge  they  may  necessarily  incur 
for  the  support  or  medical  care  of  the  persons  named  therein.  Each 
and  every  bond  shall  be  secured  by  two  or  more  sufficient  securities, 
being  residents  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  each  of  whom  shall  prove  by 
oath  or  otherwise  that  he  is  the  owner  of  a  freehold  in  the  State  of  the 
value  of  three  hundred  dollars  over  and  above  all  and  any  claim  or  lien 
thereon,  or  against  him,  including  therein  any  contingent  claim  which 
may  accrue  from  or  upon  any  former  bond  given  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act ;  said  bonds  having  been  approved  first  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Immigration,  who  may  reject  any  of  said  bonds,  if  in  their  judgment 
the  security  offered  is  not  valid  and  sufficient.  It  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  owner  or  consignee,  at  any  time  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
landing  of  such  persons  or  passengers  from  any  ship  or  vessel,  in  the 
port  of  New  Orleans,  except  as  in  the  section  herein  provided,  to  com¬ 
mute  for  the  bond  or  bonds  so  required,  by  paying  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Immigration,  cr  their  appointed  agent  the  sum  of  two  dollars  for 
each  and  every  passenger  reported  by  him,  as  by  law  required  ;  the 
receipt  of  such  sum  by  said  commissioners  or  agent,  shall  be  deemed 
a  full  and  sufficient  discharge  from  the  requirements  of  giving  bonds  as 
above  provided,  but  no  owner  or  consignee  shall  be  authorized  to  com¬ 
mute  for  the  bond  so  required  for  any  passenger  arriving  in  the  port  of 
New  Orleans,  who  may  have  to  be  sent  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  on 
account  of  illness,  or  for  any  passenger  who,  on  examination,  shall  be 
found  either  lunatic  or  idiotic,  or  dumb,  or  blind  or  maimed,  or  infirm, 
or  above  the  age  of  sixty  years,  or  widow  with  a  child  or  children,  or 
any  person  unable  to  take  care  of  himself  or  herself  without  becoming 
a  public  charge.  The  Commissioners  of  Immigration  shall  have 
authority  to  commute  specially  for  any  bond  in  such  cases  in  such 
manner  as  shall  appear  to  them  equitable  and  proper.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  health  officer  to  report  without  delay  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Immigration  the  names  of  all  passengers  sent  bv  his  order  from  ship¬ 
board  to  any  hospital  on  account  of  illness  from  ship  fever,  cholera  or 
yellow  fever.  And  in  case  that  any  owner  or  consignee  of  any  vessel 
arriving  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  shall  fail,  neglect  or  refuse  to  give 
the  bond  or  bonds  required  by  this  act,  or  pay  the  commutation  money 
as  set  forth  within  the  time  prescribed  as  aforesaid,  said  owners  and 
consignees  shall  forfeit  and  pay  unto  the  said  Commissioners  of  Im¬ 
migration  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  the  case  of  each  and 
every  person  or  passenger  for  whom  they  shall  fail,  neglect  or  refuse 
to  give  bond  or  pay  the  commutation  money,  as  in  this  act  set  forth, 
which  sum  or  sums  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  any  court  of  com¬ 
petent  jurisdiction,  with  judgment  in  solido  against  such  owners  or 
consignees. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc  ,  That  in  case  any  of  the  persons 
for  whom  the  commutation  money  has  been  paid  as  aforesaid,  or  for 
whom  a  bond  has  been  given  as  aforesaid,  shall  at  any  time  within  five 
years  from  the  payment  of  such  money,  or  the  execution  of  such  bond, 
become  chargeable  upon  any  city,  town  or  parish  within  this  State,  it 
si  all  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
any  expenses  incurred  by  any  such  city,  town  or  parish  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  support  of  any  such  person  out  of  the  commutation  money 
collected  on  such  bonds  so  far  as  the  same  will  enable  them  to  do. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  moneys  received  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Immigration  for  commutation  or  otherwise,  and 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Immigration,  for  the  payment  of  its  salaried  officers  and  to  cover 
such  other  expenses  as  the  commissioners,  in  their  judgment,  find 
necessary  to  make  lor  the  bureau,  shall  be  turned  over  by  them  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Charity  Hospital  at  the  city  ol  New  Orleans,  taking 
his  receipt  for  the  same,  to  be  used  lor  the  sole  and  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  said  Charity  Hospital,  at  the  discretion  of  the  administrators 
thereof.  All  moneys  received  by  the  Commissioners  of  Immigration 
shall  be  paid  out  on  the  warrant  of  said  commissioners  or  a  majority  of 
them. 

Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  ol 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  to  generally  supervise  the 
arrival  of  immigrants  at  the  port  of  Hew  Orleans  ;  to  assist  and  advise 
them  in  order  to  protect  them  against  imposition  or  laise  information  ; 
to  visit  and  examine  the  vessels  which  have  immigrants  on  board,  as 
also  to  inspect  the  general  condition  ol  the  individual  immigrants.;  to 
make  a  register  of  such  immigrants,  showing  name,  ages,  places  ol  birth, 
sex,  profession,  trade,  and  destination,  which  register  shall  be  filed  in 
his  office  ;  to  report  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States  at 
Washington  city,  all  violations  or  infractions  of  the  passenger  laws  of 
the  United  States  on  the  part  of  the  ship’s  masters,  owners,  consignees 
or  their  subordinates  and  employes  respectivel}7.  It  shall  further  be 
the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  to  annually  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  the  number  of  immigrants  and  immigrant  vessels  which 
have  arrived,  together  with  a  tabular  statement,  showing  ages,  places  ot 
birth,  sex,  trade,  profession,  and  destination  ot  ail  immigrants  who 
may  have  arrived  during  the  year  at  the  port  oi  Hew  Orleans,  together 
with  such  recommendations  and  information  as  in  his  opinion  may 
promote  the  proper  supervision  and  regulation  ot  immigration  at  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  ;  it  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  to  assist  any  and  all  immigrants  who  may  desire  to  settle  in 
Louisiana  by  giving  counsel  and  information  ;  and  in  making  contract 
for  public  means  ot  transportation,  and  all  impositions  practiced  upon 
the  inexperienced  he  shall  immediately  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
proper  authorities,  and  take  measures  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to. 
justice.  Whenever  in  his  opinion  it  appears  necessaiy,  the  Chief  ot 
the  Bureau  shall  appoint  a  proper  person  or  persons  to  board  vessels 
from  foreign  ports,  at  the  quarantine  grounds  or  elsewhere,  at  01  near 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  having  on  board  immigrant  passengers,  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  such  immigrants,  and  putting  them,  on  their 
guard  against  fraud  and  imposition;  and  the  health  oflicei  is  heieby 
required  to  prevent  any  person  or  persons  from  going  on  board  such 
vessels,  which  may  be  subject  to  examination  by  him,  until  after  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  or  his  authorized  agent,  shall  have  had  sufficient 
opportunitv  to  perform  his  duty.  In  general  it  shall  be  the  duty  ot 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  to  see*that  all  the  provisions  of  this  law  are 
minutely  complied  with  ;  that  all  moneys  due  the  bureau  are  properly 
collected,  and  such  amounts  thereof  as  are  directed  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  are  turned  over  without  delay  to  the  Charity  Hospital; 
that  meetiugs  of  the  commissioners  be  called,  and  all  and  everything  be 
properly  done  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  intent  ot  this  act. 
Anv  violation  of  this  section  on  the  part  of  shipmasters,  or  any  refusal 
on  their  part  to  comply  with  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  be  punishable 

by  a  fine  of  fiftv  dollars.  .  . 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Commissioners  of. 
Immigration  shall  serve  without  pay  and  that  it  shall  be  the^duty  ot 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  to  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  of  February 
in  each  year,  report  to  the  General  Assembly  the  amount  of  money 
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received  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  has  been  appropriated;  provided 
that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  the  commissioner  appointed  by 
the  board  to  act  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  from  being  paid  a  salary  for 
his  services  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  3,500  dollars  per  annum  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  not  otherwise  ap¬ 
propriated.  Nothing  in  this  section,  however,  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  make  the  State  liable  for  any  money  whatever. 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc  ,  That  the  Commissioners  of 
Immigration  shall  be  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  through  the 
person  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  on  whom  all  citations 
must  be  served.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  to  represent  the  commissioners  in  all  suits  instituted  by  or 
against  them  before  the  courts  within  the  State.  If  any  person  for 
whom  a  bond  shall  have  been  given  as  aforesaid  shall,  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  such  bond,  become  chargeable  upon  any  city,  town  or 
parish  of  this  State  or  upon  the  commissioners,  the  said  commissioners 
may  bring  an  action  on  such  bond  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  this 
State,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  on  such  bond  from  time  to  time 
so  much  money,  not  in  the  whole  exceeding  the  penalty  of  said  bond, 
exclusive  of  costs,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred 
by  any  such  city,  town  or  parish,  or  the  said  commissioners,  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  person  for  whom  such  bond  was  given 
as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  11.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Commissioners  of 
Immigration,  when,  in  their  opinion,  it  shall  become  necessary  for  the 
proper  management  of  the  bureau,  are  authorized  to  employ  an  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  and  a  clerk,  and  to  pay  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  their  services  out  of  the  moneys  aforesaid,  provided 
that  the  salary  of  the  assistant  shall  not  exceed  2,000  dollars  per  an¬ 
num,  and  that  the  salary  of  the  clerk  shall  not  exceed  1,500  dollars 
per  annum. 

Sec.  12.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  penalties  and  for¬ 
feitures  prescribed  by  this  act  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  with 
costs  of  suit  by  and  in  the  name  of  said  Commissioners  of  Immigration 
in  any  court  having  cognizance  thereof,  and,  when  recovered,  shall  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  specified  in  this  act;  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  commissioners,  before  or  after  suit  brought,  to  compound  for  any 
of  the  said  penalties  or  forfeitures  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  think 
proper. 

Sec.  13.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Commissioners  of 
Immigration  shall  aid  so  far  as  possible  both  immigrants,  and  such 
persons  residing  in  this  State  as  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  home¬ 
stead  act,  to  procure  homes  in  the  country  thereby  ;  also  to  assist  in 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  lands  by  furnishing  blanks  to  land  owners,  to 
be  filled  with  a  correct  statement  as  to  the  location,  size,  value,  title, 
price,  incumbrances,  etc.,  of  tbe  tract  to  be  sold,  and  which,  when 
sworn  to  by  the  seller,  and  attested  by  the  recorder  of  the  parish  in 
which  said  tract  is  situated,  shall  be  kept  on  file  at  the  office  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Immigration,  open  at  all  business  hours  to  all  parties 
wishing  to  inspect  or  copy  the  same,  free  of  all  costs  and  charges 
whatsoever. 

Sec.  14.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  nothing  contained  in  this 
act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  make  the  State  liable  for  any'  expenses 
or  outlays  incurred  or  caused  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  The 
sphere  of  the  bureau  shall  be  mainly  within  the  State,  and  immigrants 
and  persons  arriving  in  Louisiana  from  other  States  of  the  L^nion  shall 
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be  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  instituted  by  the  creation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  without  regard  to  race,  color  or  previous  con¬ 
dition  ;  provided,  however,  that  in  no  such  cases  bond  shall  be  exacted 
or  commutation  demanded. 

Sec.  15.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  receipt  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Charity  Hospital  for  moneys  turned  over  to  him  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Immigration,  for  use  of  said  hospital,  shall  be 
their  full  discharge  in  the  premises  from  all  further  responsibilities  as 
to  use  of  said  moneys. 

Sec.  1G,  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed,  and  that 
this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

(Signed)  Cilarles  W.  Lowell, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(Signed)  C.  C.  Antoine, 

Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of  the  Senate. 

Approved  June  13,  1874. 

(Signed)  William  P.  Kellogg. 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 


A  true  copy : 

P.  G.  Deslonde, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Report  by  Consul-General  Archibald  on  the  Trade,  Navigation ,  and 
Commerce  of  New  York,  for  the  Year  1374. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  direct 
and  indirect  trade  with  the  port  of  New  York,  during  the  year  1874, 
are  shown  in  the  following  tables.  Analytical  statements  are  also  sub¬ 
joined,  exhibiting,  in  detail,  the  movements  of  the  shipping  in  each 
branch  of  trade,  together  with  a  table  showing,  more  particularly,  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  the  colonial  vessels  which  have  been  employed 
during  the  year  in  the  carrying  trade  with  this  port. 

The  number  of  British  vessels  of  all  descriptions  which  arrived  at 
New  York  during  the  past  year,  was  82  less  than  in  1873  ;  the  aggre¬ 
gate  tonnage  was,  however,  greater  by  60,687  tons.  Of  this  increase, 
54,717  tons  was  engaged  in  the  direct  trade,  and  5,970  tons  in  the 
indirect  trade.  There  has  been  a  large  falling  off  in  sailing  tonnage, 
which  has  been  less  by  154,0,85  tons  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  steam  tonnage,  which  has  exceeded  that 
of  1873  by  214,772  tons.  The  total  number  of  crews  in  1874,-  with  the 
increased  tonnage  referred  to,  shows  a  diminution  of  6,607  men,  which 
is  doubtless,  mainly  attributable  to  the  large  increase  in  the  steam  traffic. 

Statement  No.  I. — Dikect  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from  and  to  Great 

Britain  and  the  British  Colonies. 


Entered. 


Total  Number  of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Total 

Number  of 
Crews. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

1,044 

82 

1,126 

1,805,436 

39,773 

1,845,209 

55,269 

Cleared. 


Total  Number  of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Total 

Number  of 
Crews. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

1,395 

92 

1,487 

1,943,109 

23,957 

1,967,066 

59,199 

NEW  YORK. 
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Indirect  or  Carrying  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from  and  to  other 

Countries 

Entered. 


Total  Number  of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Total 

Number  of 
Crews. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

799 

81 

880 

309,697 

51,506 

361,203 

10,388 

Cleared. 


Total  Number  of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Total 

Number  of 
Crews. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

434 

81 

515 

203,867 

31,496 

235,363 

6,414 

9 

Total  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  New  York  (both  direct  and 

indirect  trade),  during  the  year  1874. 

Entered. 


Total  Number  of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Total 

Number  of 
Crews. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

1,843 

163 

2,006 

2,115,133 

91,279 

2,206,412 

65,657 

Cleared. 


Total  Number  of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Total 

Number  of 
Crews. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

1,829 

173 

2,002 

2,146,976 

55,453 

2,202,429 

65,613 
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Statement  No.  II. — Analysis  of  the  Direct  Trade  in  British  Vessels 
from  and  to  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Possessions. 

Entered. 


Tonnage. 

Total 

Countries  whence  arrived. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

N  umber 
of  Crews. 

Liverpool 

1,017,365 

12,558 

5,849 

1,029,923 

33,763 

London  . . 

117,732 

123,581 

319,305 

2,828 

Glasgow 

319,305 

•  • 

7,966 

Other  ports  in  Scotland 

t  # 

•  • 

•  , 

•  • 

Cardiff  . . 

38,717 

•  • 

38,717 

1,020 

.  Bristol  . . 

29,354 

1,612 

30,966 

789 

Other  ports  in  England 

3,291 

8,842 

12,133 

305 

Cork 

•  • 

2,987 

2,987 

65 

Other  ports  in  Ireland. . 
Gibraltar  and  Mediterranean 

•  • 

3,688 

3,688 

92 

Ports 

Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  other 

03,176 

•  • 

63,176 

1,312 

East  Indian  Ports  . . 

93,695 

93,695 

2,487 

Singapore 

4,385 

4,385 

142 

Cape  Town 

1,140 

1,140 

49 

New'  Zealand  . . 

682 

682 

21 

Australian  Ports 

434 

434 

14 

Nova  Scotia 

•  • 

«  * 

Windsor 

15,009 

15,009 

580 

Halifax  . . 

336 

*555 

891 

33 

Other  ports  in  Nova  Scotia  .  „ 

22,692 

4,909 

27,601 

815 

New  Brunswick 

#  # 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

St.  John. . 

8.267 

1,235 

9,502 

406 

Other  ports  in  New  Brunswick 

4,855 

2,032 

•  • 

4,855 

189 

Newfoundland  . . 

373 

2,405 

76 

Prince  Edward  Island  . . 

140 

#  # 

140 

6 

Bermuda 

15,483 

3,164 

18,647 

891 

Bahamas 

3,362 

•  • 

3,362 

206 

Jamaica.. 

25,289 

•  • 

25,289 

731 

Other  British  West  India  Ports 

12,329 

367 

12,696 

483 

Total 

1,799,070 

46,139 

1,845,209 

55,269 

NEW  YOEK. 
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Cleared. 


Countries  to  which  departed. 


Liverpool 

London  . 

Glasgow 

Other  Ports  in  Scotland 

Cardiff . 

Bristol . 

Other  ports  in  England 
Cork  ..  ..  .. 


Other  Ports  in  Ireland 
Gibraltar  and  Mediterranean 

Ports . 

Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  other 
East  Indian  Ports  . . 

Singapore  . 

Cape  Town  . 

New  Zealand  .. 

Australian  Ports 

Nova  Scotia . 

Windsor  . 

Halifax . 

Other  ports  in  Nova  Scotia  . . 
New  Brunswick 
St.John  .. 


Other  ports  in  New  Brunswick 
Newfoundland..  ..  ,, 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Bermuda  . 

Bahamas  . 

Jamaica.. 

Other  British  West  India  Ports 


Total 


Toni 

With 

Cargoes. 

lage. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

Total 
Number 
of  Crews. 

1,149,978 

1,149,978 

35,146 

186,383 

186,383 

4,453 

381,229 

381,229 

10,338 

1,658 

1,658 

40 

38,717 

38,717 

1,020 

36,962 

36,962 

916 

9,120 

561 

9,681 

307 

14,472 

14,472 

388 

7,416 

7,416 

201 

4,540 

4,540 

129 

•  • 

1,169 

•  o 

1,169 

•  « 

*  *  36 

1,738 

1,738 

50 

848 

848 

25 

2,651 

1,370 

4,021 

*179 

10,375 

970 

11,345 

411 

10,253 

15,128 

25,381 

941 

14,557 

2,754 

17,311 

1,737 

2,686 

2,268 

4,954 

167 

8,128 

•  • 

8,128 

340 

1,008 

t  • 

1,008 

40 

18,168 

•  • 

18,168 

866 

3,466 

157 

3,623 

209 

27,949 

•  • 

27,949 

818 

10,216 

171 

10,387 

442 

1,943,687 

23,379 

1,967,066 

59,199 

* 


2  n 
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Statement  No.  IIL-— Analysis  of  Indirect  or  Carrying  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from  and  to  other  Countries. 
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The  subjoined  comparative  statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
British  vessels  entering  this  port  during  the  last  ten  years,  exhibits  a 
remarkable  and  steady  increase  in  the  steam  tonnage  engaged  in 
the  trade  with  New  York,  and  which  is  gradually  displacing  vessels 
propelled  by  sails.  The  falling  off  in  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  in 
1874,  as  compared  with  1869,  has  been  not  less  than  242,247  tons ; 
whereas  the  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  has  increased  in  the  same  period 
903,957  tons. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  during  the  past  ten  years  has  more  than 
doubled,  being  2,206,412  in  1874,  as  compared  with  1,015,998  in  the 
year  1865. 


Statement  No.  V.— Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Vessels  arriving 
at  the  Port  of  New  York. — Comparison  for  the  last  Ten  Years, 
distinguishing  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels. 


Year. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Vessel. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Crews. 

Total 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1865*  ...  ■) 

1866*  ...  V 

1867*  ...  ) 

1868 . 

1869  . 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

1874  . 

*  Sepa 

1,690 

1,928 

1,580 

1,924 

1,849 

1,731 

1,350 

rate  statis 
these 

543,256 

712,702 

628,462 

704,308 

624,162 

624,540 

470,455 

tics  cannot 
years. 

312 

348 

420 

483 

499 

557 

656 

be  given  for 

702,865 

828,000 

990,500 

1,230,500 

1,314,112 

1,521,185 

1,735,957 

(  2,713 
■5  2,426 
(.  2,079 
2,002 
2,268 
2,000 
2,407 
2,348 
2,288 
2,006 

42,514 

5,751 

42,655 

48,872 

54,285 

55,577 

64,034 

67,597 

72,264 

65,657 

1,015,998 

1,201,541 

1,016,872 

1,246,121 

5,540,702 

1,618,912 

1,934,808  . 

1,938,274 

2,145,725 

2,206,412 

Statement  No.  VI. — Tonnage  of  British  Vessels  bringing  Coal  to  New 

York  during  the  year  1874. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May . . 

June 

July. . 

August 

September 

October 

N  ovember 

December 


5) 


80  to  150 

Tons, 

150  to  300 

Ton3. 

300  to  500 

Tons. 

500  Tons  and 
upwards. 

Total  Number 
of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

520 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

241 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

365 

•  • 

4 

•  « 

4 

1,464 

8 

2 

•  • 

10 

2,512 

2 

4 

1 

7 

3,007 

•  • 

12 

6 

18 

4,849 

3 

1 

•  • 

4 

1,320 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1,728 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1,165 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

1874  .. 

•  • 

16 

27 

10 

53 

17,171 

1873  .. 

3 

27 

33 

35 

98 

50,656 

1872  .. 

2 

30 

34 

13 

79 

30,074 

1871  .. 

1 

51 

44 

26 

122 

51,331 

1870  .. 

10 

91 

24 

5 

130 

34,576 

NEW  YORK. 
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The  ports  from  which  the  coal  was  shipped,  and  the  quantity  from 
each,  were  as  follows  : — 


Sydney,  Cape  Breton 

Little  Glace  Bay  , . 

Port  Caledonia  . . 

Picton 

Cow  Bay  . . 

Tons. 
..  1,382 

703 
6,708 
1,706 
6,673 

Total 

•  • 

•  • 

..  17,191 

Providence,  Khode  Island. 

Prom  a  statement  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Ashley,  Vice-Consul  at 
Providence,  the  number  and  tonnage  of  British  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  at  that  port  during  the  year  1874,  were  as  follows  : — 


X  umber. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels  entered  .. 

120 

15,593 

647 

„  cleared 

117 

14,948 

619 

Arrivals  of  Shipping  of  all  Nationalities  at  the  Port  of  New  York 

during  1874,  (from  Official  sources). 

The  number  and  nationalities  of  vessels  arriving  at  the  port  of  New 
York  from  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1874,  were  as  follows  : — 


From  Foreign  Ports. 
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The  actual  numbor  of  British  vessels  which  entered  in  1874,  according  to  the  Consular  Kegister,  was  2,306. 


NEW  YORK. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade :  — 


Coastwise. 


Steamers. 

Ships. 

Barques. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

January  . . 

151 

2 

7 

15 

295 

February 

139 

3 

2 

7 

401 

March  . . 

165 

•  • 

3 

8 

842 

April . 

119 

2 

3 

10 

1,002 

May  . 

129 

3 

7 

17 

1,262 

June 

121 

3 

8 

19 

1,509 

July  . 

13  6 

4 

17 

24 

1,814 

August . 

162 

•  • 

14 

38 

1,782 

September  ♦ . 

141 

2 

11 

27 

1,245 

October  . . 

119 

2 

4 

14 

1,066 

November 

137 

8 

4 

23 

1,055 

December 

53 

3 

10 

22 

621 

Total 

1,672 

32 

90 

254 

12,894 

Comparison  of  Shipping  Arrivals,  1856  to  1874. 


Foreign 
Arrivals. 
Total  of  all 
Classes. 

Coast-wise 

Arrivals. 

Total  of  all 

Classes. 

1874  . 

6,356 

14,942 

1873  . 

6,694 

7,187 

1872  . 

5,679 

12,380 

1871 . 

5,350 

11,924 

1870  . 

4,688 

14,547 

1869  . 

4,550 

14,809 

1868  . 

5,040 

20,865 

1867  . 

4,672 

8  963 

1866  . 

4,900 

7,398 

1865  . 

4,662 

7,972 

1864  . 

4,844 

7,981 

1863  . 

5,082 

7,984 

1862  . 

5,458 

7,148 

1861 . 

5,095 

6,977 

1860  . 

4,424 

8,415 

1859  . 

4,027 

7,809 

1858  . 

3,483 

7,213 

6,097 

1857  . 

3,902 

1856  . 

3.809 

6,109 

Carrying  Trade. — The  rapid  growth  of  transatlantic  steamship  trans¬ 
portation  of  late  years  has  led  to  the  displacement  of  an  immense 
amount  of  sail  tonnage.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  reference  to 
freights  from  the  leading  ports  of  Europe  to  the  United  States.  There 
are  now  regular  steam  lines  between  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Den¬ 
mark  and  Sweden,  and  Yew  York ;  while  not  many  years  ago  the 
Liverpool  and  Clyde  steam  lines  brought  almost  all  the  emigrants  from 
these  countries  by  connecting  lines  from  Liverpool,  Hull,  London,  and 
Leith.  The  steamships  of  to-day,  moreover,  are  entirely  different  from 
those  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  The  old  side-wheel  steamers  of  those 
days  were  obliged  to  carry  so  much  coal,  and  their  machiuery  occupied 
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so  much  space,  that  they  could  carry  but  a  limited  cargo,  and  that  of 
the  more  costly  kind,  which  would  bear  a  high  rate  of  freight.  The 
screw  steamships  of  the  present  time,  with  their  improved  machinery 
and  accommodation,  carry  about  one-fourth  the  coal  the  side-wheelers 
were  compelled  to  carry,  and,  being  very  much  larger,  have  a  much 
greater  capacity  for  freight.  In  view  of  the  decreased  importations 
from  Europe  the  last  year  or  two,  and  the  increased  number  and  capa¬ 
city  of  these  propellers,  even  the  latter,  at  times,  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  all  the  freight  they  require,  and  the  steam  rates  from  the  leading 
European  ports  have  not  unfrequently  been  so  low  as  to  be  unremu- 
nerative,  even  to  sailing  vessels.  It  is  estimated  that  a  modern  trans¬ 
atlantic  steamer  displaces,  by  the  rapidity  of  her  movement,  six  of  the 
larger  class  of  sailing  ships ;  upon  this  basis  of  calculation  not  far  from 
six  hundred  of  the  latter  class  of  tonnage  must  have  been  driven  by 
their  formidable  rivals  out  of  the  European  trade.  The  time,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  approaching  when  steam  fleets  will  have  as  firm  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  carrying  trade  as  sailing  vessels  have  had  in  the  past. 

The  year  1873  was  one  of  exceptional  activity  in  the  exports  of 
grain,  provisions,  and  petroleum,  and  as  tonnage  was  most  of  the  time 
scarce,  good  rates  of  freight  naturally  prevailed,  85.  to  9s.  per  barrel 
being  a  common  rate  for  petroleum,  9s.  Gd.  to  10s.  per  quarter  for  grain, 
and  21.  18s.  per  ton  for  provisions,  with  even  higher  figures  in  some 
instances.  During  the  past  year,  in  expectation  of  an  equally  good 
business,  tonnage  has  been  concentrated  at  Hew  York  from  ali  parts, 
an  additional  incentive  being  the  unusual  dearth  of  business  for  sailing 
vessels  at  all  the  leading  ports  of  Europe.  The  grain  trade  of  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Seas  usually  gives  employment  to  a  large  fleet  of 
vessels,  but  owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  crops  there  last  season, 
the  occupation  of  the  best  portion  of  this  fleet  was,  for  the  time  being, 
gone;  and  many  of  the  Italian  and  Austrian  vessels,  of  which  the  fleet 
is  largely  composed,  were  compelled  to  seek  business  in  the  United 
States,  most  of  the  vessels  coming  over  in  ballast.  The  depression  of 
the  deal  trade  of  the  Baltic  also  contributed  to  send  tonnage  to  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  With  this  glut  of  tonnage  in  excess  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  with  a  falling  off  in  the  export  trade,  and  the  depression  of 
leading  industries  in  the  United  States,  rates  of  freight  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  have  been  extremely  low. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  shipping  trade  has  not  been  a  pro¬ 
ductive  one  for  1871,  Bates,  opening  dull  in  the  spring,  fell  gradually 
until  in  October  they  were  scarcely  one-half  the  rates  current  a  year 
before.  In  the  autumn  of  1873,  the  rate  for  freight  to  Cork  for 
orders,  United  Kingdom  and  Continent,  was  IO5.  ;  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  1874,  the  rate  was  45.  3 d.  Coastwise  freights  have  also  ruled 
exceedingly  low,  for  instance,  on  coal  from  Elizabeth  port  to  Boston, 
the  rate  has  been  as  low  as  1  dol.  per  ton,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
is  only  1  dol.  30  c.  A  superabundance  of  shipping  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  employment,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  was 
some  demand  lor  vessels  adapted  to  the  petroleum  trade,  and  for  these 
full  rates  were  obtained.  The  engagements  made  on  the  31st  De¬ 
cember,  represent  the  general  condition  of  the  trade  in  general  freights, 
and  include ;  to  Liverpool,  by  steam,  16,000  bushels  grain  at 
11^.  to  11^/.,  and  by  sail,  300  bales  cotton  at  7-^d.  ;  to  Bristol,  by  sail, 
16,000  bushels  grain  from  store  at  104c?.;  to  Glasgow,  by  steam,  40,000 
bushels  grain  at  I5.  per  56  lbs.,  and  by  sail,  200  tierces  lard  at  11.  155. ; 
a  Norwegian  bark  to  Cork  or  Waterford,  with  3,400  quarters  grain 
at  / 5.  3d. ;  a  British  bark  to  United  Kingdom,  with  2,000  barrels 
petroleum  and  products  at  or  about  5s. ;  a  British  bark  to  Celte,  with 
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general  cargo  at  25s.  per  ton ;  an  American  brig  to  Spain,  with  2,000 
barrels  and  cases  refined  petroleum  at  5s.  and  25  c. ;  an  American  bark 
to  Yokohama  with  29,000  cases  refined  petroleum  at  50  c.;  an 
American  brig  to  Marseilles  with  3,500  barrels  crude  petroleum  at 
5s.  3c/. ;  an  Italian  bark  Philadelphia  to  Cork,  and  a  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  2,500  quarters  of  grain  at  7s  0>d. 

Ship  Property. — The  market  for  this  property  has  been  extremely 
dull  throughout  the  year  just  closed,  mere  so  than  for  many  years  past. 
The  serious  decline  of  freights  early  iu  the  spring,  with  no  corresponding 
abatement  in  values,  caused  purchasers  to  keep  out  of  the  market.  As 
a  consequence,  the  sales  during  the  past  year  have  not  aggregated 
one-third  the  number  sold  in  1873.  The  total  sales  of  shipping  at  this 
port  for  the  past  year  amount  to  14,398  tons,  against  43, 749^0118  in 
1S73.  The  construction  of  new  tonnage  at  all  United  States  ports  for 
1874  was,  in  round  numbers,  250,000  tons. 

Collisions  at  Sea—  The  danger  of  collisions  at  sea,  not  only  between 
steam  ships,  but  between  steam  ships  and  sailing  vessels,  when  passing 
in  opposite  directions,  has  received  some  melancholy  illustrations 
during  the  past  year  or  two,  and  public  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  importance  of  devising  some  means  for  diminishing  the  risks  of 
collision.  It  has  been  suggested  that'  all  steamers  going  to  Europe 
might  be  restricted  to  a  certain  belt  of  the  ocean,  and  those  comino-  to 
Amei ica  to  another  belt,  and  that  thus  the  danger  of  collision  mmht  be 
greatly  diminished. 

The  Cunard  Steam  Ship  Company  first  established  regulations 
which  have  since  been  adopted  by  other  Companies,  for  the^routesof 
their  ships,  varying  in  some  degree  with  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
dangers  of  collision,  however,  cannot  be  greatly  decreased  until  inter¬ 
national  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  matter  shall  have  been 
adopted. 

Quarantine. — During  1S74  fifty-seven  vessels  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Kew  York  subject  to  quarantine  detention.  Eight  of  these  vessels  had 
eleven  cases  of  smallpox  on  board,  from  which  3,228  persons  had  been 
exposed  to  the  disease  ;  121  cases  of  yellow  fever  occurred  on  forty- 
four  vessels  bound  for  Yew  York,  and  twelve  patients  with  this 
disease  reached  the  port,  and  were  cared  for  at  the  Dix  Island  Hospital, 
of  whom  two  died ;  and.  five  cases  of  ship  fever  were  removed  by  the 
health  officer  to  the  hospital.  No  cases  of  cholera  occurred  in  the  port 
but  several  vessels  arrived  from  ports  infected  with  this  disease,  on 
three  of  which,  coming  from  India,  deaths  took  place  on  the  passage. 
^During  the  year  malignant  yellow  fever  raged  in  Havana,  Rio  Janeiro* 
and  twelve  other  South  American  and  West  Indian  ports,  and  also  in 
Pensacola  and  some  other  Southern  ports  of  the  United  States  having 
extensive  connections  with  New  York.  That  so  small  a  number  of 
yellow  lever  cases  was,  under  the  circumstances,  brought  to  this  port 
is  attributed  to  the  sanitary  precautions  taken  by  masters  of  vessels 
most  of  whom,  being  connected  with  the  regular  lines,  are  becoming 
familiar  with  the  quarantine  regulations,  and  with  the  rigid,  though 
reasonable,  restrictions  to  which  vessels  having  infectious  diseases 
aboard  are  restricted. 

During  the  quarantine  season  1,135  vessels  arrived  at  quarantine 
from  suspected  ports ;  of  these  23G  were  from  ports  known  to  be 
infected  and  were  detained,  and  sixty-eight  were  required  to  discharge 
their  ^cargoes  on  lighters  in  the  stream  before  going  to  the  city. 

Vessels  Lost  and  Missing ,  1874. — The  number  of  vessels  belomunn- 
to  or  trading  with  ports  in  the  United  States  reported  totally  lost°and 
missing  during  the  year  1874,  and  their  estimated  value,  are  ffiven  in 
the  following  recapitulation : — 
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PQ 

02 

Dollars. 

J anuary . . 

3 

6 

Z7 

2 

20 

38 

924,000 

February 

3 

5 

10 

6 

12 

30 

825,000 

March  . . 

•  • 

4 

9 

3 

18 

29 

530,000 

April 

3 

6 

13 

8 

14 

41 

2,168,000 

May 

•  • 

2 

10 

6 

12 

30 

475,000 

June 

2 

5 

3 

2 

5 

17 

480,000 

July  . 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

1 

12 

19 

140,000 

August.  . . 

3 

2 

3 

2 

11 

21 

885,000 

September 

•  • 

3 

5 

2 

8 

19 

300.000 

October  . . 

2 

4 

9 

4 

8 

21 

593,000 

November  ..  ,. 

2 

2 

5 

7 

17 

38 

460,000 

December 

1 

3 

11 

3 

20 

38 

970,000 

Total  for  the  year 

1874  .. 

19 

42 

91 

46 

153 

351 

8,786,000 

Total  during  1873. . 

24 

51 

102 

64 

218 

459  , 

11,783,000 

British  Trade. 


Imports  from  Great  Britain  and  British  Possessions  in  1874. — As 
will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  statement,  the  imports  at  the  port  of 
INTew  York  from  Great  Britain  and  British  possessions  during  the  year 
1874  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  128,206,883  dols. 

Compared  with  imports  of  173,201,385  dols.  in  1873,  this  shows  a 
decrease  last  year  of  44,994,502  dols.,  which  is  wholly  due  to  the 
lessened  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Contrasted  with  the 
imports  in  1872,  which  were  200,777,009  dols.,  the  falling  off  in  1874  is 
still  more  striking,  amounting  to  not  less  than  72,570,126  dols. 


Imports  at  the  Port  of  New  York  from  Great  Britain  and  British 

Possessions  during  the  Year  1874. 


•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 


England . 

Scotland 

Ireland . 

Gibraltar . 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island 

Quebec  . .  . 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  .. 

British  West  Indies  and  Honduras 
British  Guiana 
British  East  Indies 

Hong  Kong  . 

British  Possessions  in  Africa  and  adjacent  islands 
j,  in  Australia 

„  all  others  . . 

Total  imports 


Dollars. 
98,612,277 
3  0,699,854 
1,104,468 
10,320 
368,076 
110,108 
161,222 
3.149.738 
788,895 
11,071,060 
632,877 
578,552 
917,934 
1,502 

128,206,883 


Exports  from  the  Port  of  New  York  to  Great  Britain  and  British 
Possessions,  1874. — The  total  amount  of  the  exports  from  New  York  to 
Great  Britain  and  British  possessions  during  the  year  1874  was 
210,999,493  dols.,  being  a  decrease  of  15,620,977  dols/ compared  with 
the  imports  of  the  previous  year,  but  about  the  same  as  those  in  1872. 

A  detailed  statement  is  subjoined,  showing  the  countries  among 
which  the  exports  were  distributed.  b 


Exports  from  the  Port  of  New  York  to  Great  Britain  and  British  Possessions  in  1874. 
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Total  Export,  210,999,493  dol. 
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r^ITED  STATES. 


Foeeign  Commeece. 

_  Tlie  foreign  commerce  of  New  York  for  the  year  1874  presents 
features  neither  satisfactory  nor  gratifying.  From  January  1st  to 
July  -1st,  the  produce  exports  had  increased  8,000,000  dol.  over  the 
preceding  year ;  but  from  that  time  this  excess  gradually  disappeared 
and  at  the  close  the  total  was  over  11,000,000  dol.  below  that  of  1873.’ 
Again,  the  exports  ot  specie  from  this  port  for  the  year  were  13  000  000 
dol.  greater  than  in  1873.  The  imports  of  dry  goods  and  general  mer- 
chandise  for  the  year  were  very  nearly  the  same  in  amount  as  for  1873 
exhibiting  a  falling  off  of  about  5,000,000  dol.  This  is  unprecedented 

.tie  Porfc'  ^e  strenuous  efforts  made  in  Boston 
.Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans  (especially  in  Boston  and 
a  timore),  to  properly  accommodate  the  trade  seeking  those  har¬ 
bours  and  thus  secure  to  themselves  a  portion  of  the° business  of 
l\ew  lork  have  m  part  been  successful.  A  comparison  of  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  five  cities  covering  the  years  1872  and 
18/4  will  exemplify  this.  The  imports  of  the  whole  country  for 
the  year  1872  were  651,970,422  dol.  In  1874  there  were  593,752  019 

d°m  ai  ofr  mg  °ff  °f  58>118>403  dol.  Of  this  falling  off  Boston 
suflered  3o  per  cent.,  an  amount  greatly  disproportioned  to  her  share 
ot  the  total  imports ;  New  York,  50  per  cent.,  or  less  than  her  share  • 
and  ISew  Orleans  6  per  cent.;  while  Baltimore  slightly  and  Phila- 
delplna  largely  increased  their  receipts.  The  exports  of  the  country  in 
IS/-  were  559,448,458  dol. ;  m  1S74  they  had  advanced  to  686  484  524 
dol.,  an  increase  of  127,036,062  dol,  or  21  per  cent.  Of  this  increase 
m  exports  Baltimore  had  8  per  cent,  Boston  only  5  cent.  New  Orleans 
-  per  cent,  ^sew  lork  45  per  cent,  and  Philadelphia  9  per  cent.  A 
comparison  may  be  made  by  a  different  method  with  the  same  result. 
In  18/  out  of  each  1,000  dol.  of  imports,  Baltimore  received  44  dol 
?°iSli0n  41o0Jd°1L’  ^ew  Orleans  28  dol.,  New  York  654  dol,  and  Phila- 
ucwl  *1^  3^  4ol.  In  1874  the  share  of  Baltimore  had  advanced  to 
49  dol  that  of  Philadelphia  to  663  dol.;  while  the  share  of  Boston  had 
faiien  to  86  dol  and  that  of  Philadelphia  to  25  dol.  The  imports  into 
Aev  York,  relative  to  those  of  the  whole  country,  remained  nearly 
stationary ;  those  of  Boston  fell  largely,  those  of  New  Orleans  slightly 
and  those  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  advanced  considerably  The 
record  ol  the  exports  shows  that  of  1,000  dol.  exports  in  1872  Balti- 
lnore  sent  33  dol,  Boston  39  dol.  New  Orleans  159  dol..  New  York 
4S0  dol,  and  Philadelphia  37  dol.  Two  years  later  Baltimore’s  share 
had  advanced  to  42  dol,  Boston’s  to  41  dol,  Philadelphia’s  to  48  dol 
JNew  Yorks  remaining  almost  exactly  the  same,  being  481  dol,  and 
that  of  ISew  Orleans  fell  to  134  dol.  This  shows  that,  considering 
their  previous  trade,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  are  making  more 
progress  than  IS  ew  1  ork ;  that  Philadelphia  is  progressing  as  rapidly 
m  imports  as  m  exports;  that  Boston  is  doing  better  than  New  York 
m  exports,  but  losing  rapidly  in  imports;  and  that  New  Orleans  is 
doing  the  worst  of  all.  The  figures  are  from  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  country  for  the  years  ending 
June  30  18/2,  and  June  30,  1874,  respectively;  the  imports  and 
exports  tor  those  two  years  of  the  ports  of  Baltimore,  Boston,  New 
Orleans,  Aew  York,  and  Philadelphia;  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
imports  and  exports  at  each  port;  the  share  of  each  port  in  the 
increase  or  decrease ;  and  the  share  of  each  city  for  each  year  in  the 
total  imports  and  exports  : —  J 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Imposts  and  Exports  at  New  York  for  the  Year  1874  and  for  the 

previous  Four  Years. 


Imports. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Dry  goods  . 

General  merchandize  . 

Specie  . . 

Dol. 

109,498,523 

193,836,865 

11,864,644 

Dol. 

132,480,777 

246,032,915 

6,348,608 

Dol. 

136,831,612 

289,680,866 

5,594,298 

Dol. 

114,160,465 

265,799,760 

18,605,611 

Dol. 

106,520,453 

280,735,710 

6,407,571 

Total . 

315,200,022 

384,862,000 

432,106,686 

398,565,836 

393,683,734 

All  of  the  foregoing  figures  represent  gold.  The  imports  are  stated 
at  their  foreign  gold  cost,  freight  and  duty  not  included. 


Exports. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Domestic  produce  . 

Foreign  free . 

Foreign  dutiable  . 

Specie  and  bullion  . 

Dol. 

185,740,061 

352,034 

9,853,638 

58,191,475 

Dol. 

225,553,247 

1,133,263 

7,979,727 

63,865,546 

Dol. 

225,475,687 

1,598,010 

9,785,600 

71,959,042 

Dol. 

288,707,357 

2,107,253 

9,430,795 

48,659,661 

Dol. 

274,201,898 

2,341,467 

7,396,768 

61,222,228 

Total . 

254,137,208 

298,531,783 

308,818,389 

348,905,066 

345,162,361 

The  shipments  of  specie  are  counted  at  their  tale  value,  but  all 
others,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  are  stated  at  their  market  value 
in  paper  money  at  the  time  of  shipment. 

Receipts  of  Customs  at  New  York. 

Dollars  (gold). 

138,215,802 
115,516,935 
111,101,287 

Ihe  steadily  decreasing  proportion  of  dry  goods  to  general  mer¬ 
chandise  -imported  is  made  manifest  by  the  above  tables.  Formerly  it 
vas  a  little  more  than  one-third  ot  the  total  imports  landed  at  this 
poif ,  but  the  last  year  the  dry  goods  have  lallen  nearly  to  one 
quarter ,  the  proportion  being  only  28  per  cent.  The  customs  duties 
lor  1874  were  nearly  4,500,000  dol.  below  those  of  1873,  27,000  000 
doh  below  those  of  1872,  and  36,500,000  dol.  below  the  returns  of 
18/1.  The  imports,  as  compared  with  1873,  have  fallen  off  about  1£ 
per  cent.,  and  the  total  exports  less  than  1  per  cent.  But  to  make  up 
the  aggregate  of  the  outgoing  shipments,  the  exports  of  specie  have 
increased  nearly  13,000,000  dol.,  making  a  total  of  61,222,228  dol.  for 
-lS/1  against  4S,6o9,6bl  dol.  in  18/3.  In  18/3, 18,605,611  dol.  were  im¬ 
ported  in  specie,  and  48,059,661  dol.  shipped,  making  the  loss  of  specie 
to  the  country  through  this  port  30,054,050  dol.  But  in  1874  only 
6,407,571  dol.  was  imported,  the  export  for  the  same  period  being 

61,222,228  dol.,  so  that  the  loss  of  specie  for  the  last  year  was  increased 
to  54,814,657  dol. 

Apait  from  other  causes  stated  elsewhere,  the  Spanish  political 
troubles  have  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  commerce  of  New  York, 
the  actual  results  having  been  more  apparent  last  year  than  previously! 
The  Spanish  merchants,  particularly  the  wine  merchants,  gave  up  all 
idea  ot  business,  and  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  sending  their 
goods,  from  the  country  ;  and  for  this  purpose  large  quantities  of  staves 
v  ere  imported  from  America.  The  wine  was  barrelled  and  exported  to 


1872 

1873 

1874 
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aU  markets  of  the  world.  This  was  towards  the  close  of  1873  ;  and 
since  then,  Spanish  trade  has  steadily  declined  with  the  United  States. 
The  principal  exports  to  Spain  from  New  York  are  staves,  petroleum, 
and  provisions.  The  demand  for  staves  fell  off  30  per  cent,  in  1874, 
and  the  export  of  petroleum  and  provisions  also  decreased  largely  from 
the  impoverishment  of  the  Spanish  people,  who  are  not  able  to  purchase 
more  than  is  demanded  for  immediate  consumption. 

The  Catalonian  districts  formerly  exported  from  Valencia  and  Tarra¬ 
gona  large  quantities  of  cheap  wine  to  the  Argentine  Confederation. 
rJ  iie  staves  for  the  barrels  in  which  this  wine  was  put  came  from  New 
York,  and  the  troubles  in  the  Argentine  Confederation  have  also 
closed  this  trade. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  New  York  during  the  Year  1874:  comparisons 
with  former  Years. — Receipts  of  certain  Articles  of  iiomestic 
Produce  at  New  York  for  the  Years 


Ashes 

Breadsfuffs — 

Wheat  flour 
Corn  meal 
Wheat  . . 

Bye 
Oats 

Barley  and  barley  malt 
Peas 
Corn 
Cotton 

Naval  stores — 

Crude  turpentine 
Spirits  of  turpentine 
Rosin 
Tar 
Pitch 
Provisions 


Barrels 


Bushels 

3* 

5) 


Bales 


Barrels 

)) 

)) 


Pork 
Beef 
Cut  meats 
Butter 
Cheese 

Lard 


Whiskey 

Tobacco 

yy 

Hops 

Wool 


.  Packages  . 

.  Barrels 
.  Packages  . 

•  yy  • 

•  yy 

J  Tierces  and 
\  barrels 

. .  Kegs 
. .  Barrels 
. .  Hogsheads. . 
J  Boxes  and 
L  cases 

. .  Bales 

.  .  )i  .  . 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

6,769 

6,984 

8,824 

3,030,771 

201,733 

16,229,418 

491,563 

12,486,348 

5,117,351 

195,379 

40,769,698 

776,579 

3,546,568 
228, 49S 
33,559,870 
992,447 
11,235,420 
2,448,526 
173,075 
24,589,345 
994,529 

4,017,207 

178,775 

41,817,215 

592,114 

10,792,919 

2,776,025 

583,069 

29,329,000 

991,272 

9,686 

76,056 

582,063 

29,382 

1,827 

10,954 

69,036 

534,439 

39,297 

2,293 

12,606 

76,509 

535,166 

46,511 

3,730 

145,071 

58,585 

331,288 

680,688 

1,714,210 

180,163 

39,468 

562,702 

951,932 

2,032,289 

152,216 

64,944 

335,798 

980,853 

2,038,240 

|  355,092 

406,579 

386,973 

28,021 

186,042 

66,232 

31,901 

200,886 

112,536 

38,088 

185,410 

125,090 

|  230, 0S2 

175,089 

268,623 

22,934 

77,693 

18,644 

98,368 

37,732 

76,110 
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Dry  Goods  Trade  in  1874. 

The  Spring  trade  in  New  York,  in  general  dry  goods,  opened  under 
exhibitions  of  suidi  prudence  and  caution  as  have  rarely  been  evinced. 
There  were  so  many  thousands  of  labourers  and  citizens  in  the  middle 
and  eastern  states,  either  unemployed,  or  working  on  reduced  wages, 
that  it  was  evident  that  the  consuming  capacity  of  the  masses  for  even 
the  most  staple  goods,  would  be  greatly  curtailed.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
purchases  made  by  jobbers  at  the  close  of  1873,  business  continued 
very  quiet  until  the  end  of  January,  when  a  fair  package  movement 
in  woollens  and  cottons  occurred,  which  continued  during  the  following 
month.  In  the  meantime,  jobbing  branches  continued  very  dull,  and 
in  order  to  stimulate  trade,  the  shortened  credits  were  abandoned,  and 
the  old  terms  restored.  The  spring  season  commenced  by  a  bad 
break  in  cotton  goods,  prints,  cottonades,  &c.,  and  closed  with  a 
dragging  and  unsatisfactory  trade.  The  fall  trade  commencing  in 
July  with  a  brisk  movement  in  flannels  developed  into  a  moderately 
active  package  business  as  tlie  autumn  approached.  There  was  no 
buoyancy,  but  the  commission  houses  effected  an  amount  of  business 
not  very  far  below  the  average  when  the  reduced  price  of  goods  is 
considered.  The  supply  of  merchandise  carried  by  jobbers  and  retailers 
throughout  the  country,  was  unusually  small,  and  the  business  of  the 
whole  year  was  of  a  hand  to  mouth  character.  When  goods  ac¬ 
cumulated,  as  they  frequently  did  until  the  end  of  September,  when  by 
the  concerted  action  of  manufacturers,  production  was  curtailed,  they 
were  left  with  producers  or  commission  merchants,  and  the  most  liberal 
price  concessions  or  time  inducements,  alike  failed  in  moving  mer¬ 
chandise,  except  in  accordance  with  the  actual  wants  of  current  trade. 
The  western  trade  assumed  important  dimensions  during  the  year,  and 
vast  quantities  of  assorted  goods  were  forwarded  by  the  commission 
houses  to  jobbers  in  that  section.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
these  goods  passed  into  actual  consumption,  as  stocks  at  the  end  of  the 
year  were  exceptionally  small  in  the  hands  of  both  jobbers  and  retailers. 
The  California  trade,  too,  gave  evidence  of  rapid  growth,  and  was 
eminently  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Freights  to  California  too 
ruled  very  low  during  the  year,  and  enabled  jobbers  in  that  section  to 
receive  their  goods  on  highly  favourable  terms.  Although  the  south 
has  begun  to  show  some  symptoms  of  returning  prosperity,  it  still  has 
constant  local  disturbances,  which  affect  business,  and  have  rendered 
the  year’s  trade  on  the  whole  unsatisfactory.  The  financial  condition 
of  the  New  York  dry  goods  business,  affords  room  for  congratulation. 
There  were  few  failures,  and  of  these  the  most  were  those  houses 
which  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  great  sacrifices  in  1873.  The 
close  of  the  year  found  dry  goods  paper  quoted  in  Wall  Street  at  the 
following  exceptionally  low  rates : — 


Sixty  Days. 

Four  Months. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Doubled  named — 

I  irst  class  ..  ..  «•  *  • 

5^  to  6 

6  to 

Good  . .  •  •  . .  •  •  •  • 

6  6£ 

6i  7 

Single  named — 

First  c  ass  ..  ..  ••  •• 

6  6£ 

6*  7 

Good  ..  ••  ••  ••  •• 

7  7  k 

7*  9 

Not  so  well  known 

10  15 

12  18 
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In  the  dry  goods  importations  for  the  year,  vre  have  a  total  of 
106,520,405  dol.  against  114,263,638  dol.  in  1873,  and  138,578,325  dol. 
in  1872.  The  total  thrown  upon  the  market  during  the  year,  was 
108,271,233,  dol.,  a  decrease  of  7,281,905  from  last  year,  and  25,003,595 
dol.  from  1872.  The  movement  in  detail  for  the  years  1874,  1873,  and 
1872  is  as  follows: — 


Imports  of  Dry  Goods  at  NeWYork  for  twelve  months  from  January  1. 


Entered  for  Consumption. 


Manufacture!  of  wool  . . 
„  cotton 

silk  . . 
flax  . . 
Miscellaneous  dry  goods 


Total . . 


1872. 


Dollars. 

23,378,287 

19,645,098 

24,571,902 

12,216,609 

9,312,634 


89,124,530 


1873. 


Dollars. 

22,536,183 

17,660,858 

17,689,818 

9,969,706 

6,835,684 


74,692,249 


1874. 


Dollars. 

20,627,687 

16,606,562 

21,503,478 

9,430,983 

7,025,577 


75,094,287 


Withdrawn  from  Warehouse. 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Manufactures  of  wool  . . 

„  cotton 

,,  silk  . . 

„  flax-  .. 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

Dollars. 

18,343,562 

8,055,746 

9,601,604 

6,162,831 

1,986,555 

Dollars. 

15,440,544 

8,073,272 

8,946,844 

6,925,563 

1,474,666 

Dollar#. 

14,551,628 

5,781,907 

5,424,208 

5,830,128 

1,539,030 

Total  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Add  entered  for  consumption. . 

44,150,298 

89,124,530 

40,860,889 

74,692,249 

33,176,946 

75,094,287 

'Total  thrown  upon  market 

133,274,828 

115,553,138 

108,271,233 

Entered  for  Warehousing. 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Manufactures  of  wool  . . 

19,995,853 

15,462,860 

13,651,275 

y  y  COttOn  •  • 

8,981,766 

7,482,728 

5,633.191 

„  silk  . . 

10,905,173 

8,541,753 

4,855,405 

yy  fl^X  •  •  •  • 

7,036,823 

6,226,425 

5,634,843 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

2,534,180 

1,858,623 

1,821,404 

Total  . . 

49,453,795 

39,571,389 

31,426,118 

Add  entered  for  consumption. . 

89,124,530 

74,692,249 

75,094,287 

Total  entered  at  port  . . 

133,578,325 

114,263,638 

106,520,405 

NBW  YORE. 
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Trade  in  Manufactures  of  Cotton. 


As  tins  city  is  the  principal  selling  and  business  place  for  the  Now 
England  printing  cloth  manufacturers,  it  may  be  useful  here  to  contrast 
the  sales  and  prices  obtained  during  1874  in  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  manufacturing  towns,  with  those  of  former  years.  The  sales  of 
printing  cloths  in  Providence  during  1874  (probably  mostly  negotiated 
jn .  e\N  ^-ork>)  amounted  to  2,648,210  pieces,  the  largest  monthly  sales 
being  m  January,  417,500  pieces,  and  in  August,  357,000  pieces  ;  the 
smallest  m  April,  61,500,  and  in  July,  83,000  pieces.  The  sales  for 
the  year  1871  amounted  to  6,612,800  pieces,  for  1872,  4,842  800  nieces 
for  1873,  3,888,100  pieces,  the  sales  for  1874  being  1,239,890  pieces 
less  than  in  1873,  according  to  the  reports.  The  price  of  sixty-four 
square  standards  opened  the  first  week  in  January,  at  6£to  6^  cents, 
per  yaid,  and  gradually  declined  to  4|-  cents,  per  yard  in  July  the 
iowest  quoted  price  reached  during  the  year,  from  which  there  was  a 
s  lglit  advance  to  52  to  5f  cents,  in  August,  the  closing  quotations  of 
he  last  week  in  the  year  being  5  to  cents,  per  yard  for  extra  and 
good  standard  cloths  at  thirty  days.  The  following  table  shows  a  com¬ 
parative  statement  of  the  amount  of  sales  and  range  of  prices  in 
Providence,  from  1861  to  1874  inclusive 


Number  of 

Pieces. 

Price. 

c.  c. 

1864  , ,  . . 

2,697,150 

162  to  13* 

1865  . 

4,112,700 

9*  27 

1866  .. 

2,953,700 

11  20 

1867  . 

2,688,000 

6*  12* 

1868  . 

4,701,900 

6*  9* 

1869  . 

9,178,000 

7*  n 

1870  . 

5,540,800 

61  8* 

1871  . 

6,612.800 

6*  8 

1872  . 

4,842,800 

7£  8£ 

1873  . 

3,888,100 

5  7f 

1874  . 

2,648,210 

6*  4| 

The  price  of  sixty-four  squares  at 
1861  was  4  j  c. ;  1362,  9  c. ;  1863,  14^  c 
1866,  20  c.  ;  1867, 


12^ 


the  close  of  the  first  week  of 
1864,  16J  c.;  1865,  27  c. ; 

c.  ;  1870,  8-^  c.  ; 
The  amount  of 


c.  ;  1868,  6^  c. ;  1869,  9£ 

1871,  7  c. ;  1872,  7f  c. ;  1873,  7£  c. ;  1874,  6±  c 
printing  cloths  reported  sold  during  the  year,  is  the  smallest  of  any 
since  1864,  when  it  was  30,940  pieces  more  than  was  sold  last  year. 
The  fluctuation  in  price  in  1874,  was  only  1£  to  1£  c.  per  yard. 


Kates  of  Exchange  and  Premium  on  Gold  Coin. 

The  closing  quotations  of  foreign  exchange  for  1874  were  as 
follows : — 
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Sixty  Days. 

Three  Davs. 

w 

Do 

1.  c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Prime  bankers’  sterling  . .  \ 

Bills  on  London  . .  . .  / 

4 

85$ 

to  4 

86 

4 

90 

to  4 

901 

Good  bankers’  ditto 

4 

85 

4 

851 

4 

891 

4 

90 

Prime  commercial  sterling  ditto 

4 

64 

4 

85 

4 

881 

4 

891 

Paris  (francs)  . . 

5 

171 

5 

161 

5 

13$ 

5 

121 

Antwery  (francs) 

5 

171 

5 

m 

5 

13$ 

5 

121 

Switzerland  (francs) 

5 

171 

5 

161 

5 

13$ 

5 

124 

Amsterdam  (guilders)  . . 

0 

4  H 

0 

41$ 

0 

411 

0 

41$ 

Hamburgh  (reichmarks) 

0 

941 

0 

951 

0 

96 

0 

96$ 

Frankfort  (reichmarks) 

0 

941 

0 

951 

0 

96 

0 

96$ 

Bremen  (reichmarks) . 

0 

941 

0 

951 

0 

96 

0 

96$ 

Prussia  (reichmarks)  . . 

0 

941 

0 

951 

0 

96 

0 

96$ 

Peice  of  Gold. 

The  premium  on  gold  during  1874  opened  at  10|-  per  cent. ;  reached 
its  highest  point,  14§  per  cent.,  in  April;  its  lowest  point,  9  per  cent., 
in  July ;  closing  with  the  year  at  12§  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  gold  at 
New  York  since  1S62,  the  year  in  which  specie  payments  were  sus¬ 
pended  : — 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

premium. 

premium. 

1874.. 

9 

14$ 

1873  .. 

6$ 

19$ 

1872  .. 

81 

15f 

1871  .. 

8f 

15$ 

1870  .. 

10 

23$ 

1869  .. 

191 

44$ 

1868  .. 

32$ 

50 

1867  .. 

32 

46f 

1866  .. 

25 

67$ 

1865  . . 

28f 

134$ 

1864  .. 

511 

185 

1863  .. 

22$ 

72$ 

1862  .. 

par. 

37 

1  OMPARATivE  Prices  of  Produce.— The  following  is  a  Summary  of  the  Comparative  Prices  of  the  undermentioned  Articles  of 

Produce  m  this  Market  upon  the  1st  of  January  in  each  of  the  last  Twelve  Years. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Iron  Trade. 

Tfie  iron  market,  after  a  year  of  great  prostration,  closes  with  stocks 
comparatively  large  and  increasing  as  to  American  brand,  and  with  no 
immediate  prospect  of  improvement.  Indeed,  there  can  be  none  until 
one-half  of  the  furnaces  in  the  country  blow  out  and  stay  out  for  at 
least  six  months.  In  October,  a  well-informed  journal  on  this  special 
subject,  reported  the  price  of  common  labour  at  the  mines  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  average  1  dol.  per  day,  in  New  Jersey  1  dol.  20  c.,  in  Alabama 
90  c.,  and  fillers  1  dol.  25  c.  These  rates  are  so  low  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  reducing  them  except  by  economising  in  the  quantity  of 
labour  expended  on  the  ton  of  iron.  At  this  date,  October,  there  were 
known  to  be  in  blast  148  charcoal,  83  coke,  and  122  anthracite  fur¬ 
naces  ;  and  out  of  blast  63  charcoal,  98  coke,  and  65  anthracite  furnaces. 
The  productive  iron  capacity  in  America  is  estimated  at  4,500,000  tons 
of  2,000  lbs.  each,  or  1,000,000  tons  more  than  the  normal  consump¬ 
tion  ;  to  this  ought  to  be  added  the  estimated  capacity  of  53  uncom¬ 
pleted  furnaces,  which  would  swell  the  total  capacity  of  product  to, 
saJ  5,800,000  tons.  The  closing  quotations  for  American  pig  are 
22  dol.  to  25  dol.  50  c.,  with  no  demand  except  for  pressing  necessities, 
the  makers  endeavouring  to  secure  loans  on  their  stocks  of  iron  on  the 
basis  of  15  dol.  to  20  dol.  per  ton,  and  the  majority  of  the  railroads — 
the  great  customers  of  the  furnace  men — so  covered  with  bonds  as  to 
make  their  fioatiug  debt  valueless,  and  prohibit  any  prudent  business 
man  from  selling  to  them  except  for  cash,  which  they  cannot  pay.  It- 
is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  return  to  old  prices,  and  that  the  hope 
of  iron  manufacturers  lies  in  improved  and  economical  methods  of 
making  iron,  and  in  opening  foreign  markets  for  their  surplus  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  importance  of  the  subject,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  figures  : — 

Tons  of  Coal. 


1  ton  of  pig  iron  requires  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2-25 

1  ton  of  rolled  iron  other  than  rails  requires  . .  . .  2-40 

1  ton  of  iron  rails,  including  steel-headed  rails,  requires . .  2-00 

1  ton  of  Bessemer  rails  requires  . .  , .  . .  . .  1  *80 

1  ton  of  cast  steel  requires  . .  . .  . .  . .  , .  5  -qo 


Multiplying  the  production  by  this  ratio  we  have — 


Pig  iron 
Iron  rails 
Polled  iron 
Bessemer  steel 
Cast  steel 

Total 


Tons. 

..  2,290,658  x 

721,775 
980,000 
128,266 
40,000 


Tons. 

2-25  =  5,153,980 
2  00  1,443,550 

2  -40  2,352,000 

1  -80  230,878 

5  -00  2,000,000 


..  11,180,408 


From  this  total  is  seen  how  large  a  percentage  of  the  coal  mined  in 
the  United  States  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  The  estimate 
includes  iron,  excepting  rails,  only  as  a  raw  material  for  a  second  series 
of  industries.  The  foundries,  forges,  mills,  and  mechanical  and  loco¬ 
motive  shops  form  an  extensive  series  of  industries  rivalling  the  first  in 
importance.  There  are,  not  to  speak  of  other  industrial  works,  343 
rolling  mills,  5  L  steel  works,  37  forges,  47  bloomeries  in  the  United 
States;  but  all  depend  on  the  original  production  of  iron  as  given 
above,  and,  combined,  use  no  small  share  of  the  coal  production,  which 

is  about  11,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  and  20,000,000  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite. 
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The  imports  of  iron  at  New  York  for  the  year  1874  have  been  as 
follows,  compared  with  those  of  1873  :  — 


1873. 

1874. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Iron  rails 

41,449 

Steel  rails 

96,583 

68,529 

Old  rails 

10,271 

2,763 

Pig  iron 

58,214 

30,057 

Total 

206,519 

101,349 

The  pig  was  almost  entirely  Scotch,  a  strictly  fancy  brand.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  there  are  in  stock  1,000  tons  Scotch  pig  and  10,000 
tons  of  English  rails,  of  which  9,000  are  locked  up  in  the  litigation 
of  the  Jay  Cooke  estate. 

The  following  was  the  range  of  prices  of  iron  at  this  port  during 
1874 : — 


January. 

J  uly. 

December. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Iron  rails — 

Foreign  .. 

56  to  60 

Nominal. 

49  to  50 

Gold. 

American 

Steel  rails — 

77*  85 

74  to  78 

60  65 

Currency. 

F oreign  . . 

108  110 

90 

82  83 

Gold. 

American 

108  110 

97* 

72  75 

Currency. 

Old  rails — D.  H.  and  T.  . . 

40  45 

36  to  37 

26*  27 

Scrap  iron  . . 

40  42* 

36  38 

30  33 

No.  1  wrought  .. 

#  • 

Pig  iron — 

American  No.  1 . . 

34  36 

30  32* 

24  25 

Forge . 

30  31 

24  28 

20  23 

Scotch  No.  1 

40  45 

33  40 

34  38 

•  • 

Grain  Trade. 

t  The  visible  supply  of  grain  comprising  the  stocks  in  granary  at  the 
principal  points  of  accumulation  at  lake  and  seaboard  ports,  in  transit 
by  rail  and  afloat  in  New  York  harbour  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  as 
follows : — 


At 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

New  York  . 

Bushels. 

3,961,045 

Bushels. 

1,013,574 

31,000 

Bushel. 

909,311 

Bushels. 

222,660 

Bushels. 

50,899 

Albany  . 

31,500 

54,000 

508,000 

3;  500 

Buffalo  . 

828,000 

87,000 

48,600 

114,000 

Chicago  . 

2,323,392 

1,201,401 

486,171 

383,728 

22,119 

11,370 

Milwaukie  . 

1,426,826 

24,238 

82,393 

127,579 

Duluth  . 

10,000 

Toledo . 

379,404 

352,331 

90,619 

5*6.211 

32 

Detroit  . 

153,837 

51,935 

14,861 

49,032 

Oswego  (estimated) . 

800,000 

256,000 

7,200 

325',  000 

15,000 

St.  Louis  . 

434,405 

160,873 

101,824 

95,302 

l'o02  • 
22,109 

Peoria . 

68,414 

84,746 

70,392 

2,689 

Boston  (26th  December)  . 

2,565 

134,540 

309,498 

40,759 

3,700 

Toronto  . 

102,782 

10,142 

90,837 

2,728 

100,112 

'346 

Montreal  . 

280,177 

5,247 

3,622 

Philadelphia  (estimated)  . 

160,000 

130,000 

22,000 

65*000 

1,500 

Baltimore  (estimated)  . 

160,663 

168,659 

80,000 

10^000 

2,000 

Rail  shipments  . 

333,824 

310,458 

101,273 

45,862 

7^600 

Afloat  in  New  York  (estimated)  ... 

540,000 

140,000 

200,000 

150,000 

49*000 

Total...  . 

11,996,834 

4,241,734 

2,538,117 

2,259,5 56 

1S9,977 
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The  comparative  foreign  exports  of  flour  from  New  York  for  four 
years  ended  December  31,  and  the  distribution  of  the  same,  are  as 
follows : — 


To. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Liverpool 

Barrels. 

122,042 

Barrels. 

47,216 

Barrels. 

91,948 

Barrels. 

147,038 

London 

266,588 

141,758 

308,033 

316,854 

Glasgow 

171,942 

85,630 

202,162 

46,873 

478,169 

Bristol 

22,332 

14,064 

44,717 

Exeter 

•  • 

•  • 

50 

Falmouth 

14,182 

•  • 

Dublin  . .  . . 

•  • 

50 

Queenstown  . . 

15,871 

•  • 

Hayle 

3,529 

662 

•  • 

Gloucester  . . 

500 

•  • 

Cork.  «•  •«  ••  •  •  •• 

15,232 

141 

B  c  1  fast  #•  ••  •  •  •  • 

•  • 

13,012 

"V  12^0  ••  ••  ••  ••  •  • 

3,600 

•  • 

Penartli  Eoads 
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•  • 

Dunkirk 

916 

6,434 

Dundee 

•  • 

11,905 

Londonderry 

2,446 

1,996 

1,000 

•  • 

Cardiff 

•  • 

550 

14,065 

12,252 

J  ersey 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

Bremen 

2,013 

401 

11,455 

1,234 

Antwerp 

43,244 

4 

30,391 

41,273 

Stettin 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

20 

Hamburgh  . . 

15 

173 

533 

5,731 

Eotterdam  . . 

1,845 

•  • 

20,860 

2,710 

Copenhagen . . 

•  • 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

Havre 

25,258 

14 

20 

750 

Oporto 

2,500 

1,930 

1,096 

4,570 

Gibraltar 

2,165 

220 

1,530 

4,333 

Lisbon  . .  . .  . .  , . 

450 

370 

2,140 

732 

Cadiz 

60 

•  • 

30 

•  • 

West  Indies 

404,482 

440,608 

515,922 

534,076 

British  North  xlmerican  Colonies  . . 

296,643 

229,872 

184,118 

294,331 

British  Guiana 

47,818 

56,844 

43,169 

58,283 

Brazil 

75,673 

96,501 

91,170 

106,610 

Mexico 

8,267 

1,722 

178 

'410 

New  Granada 

19,424 

21,142 

22,685 

21,577 

V enezuela  . . 

29,044 

38,292 

49,539 

48,988 

British  Honduras  . . 

4,074 

9,737 

8,697 

8,841 

Cisplatine  Eepublic. . 

10,348 

2,149 

7,083 

9,900 

Dutch  Guiana 

600 

•  • 

•  • 

825 

French  Guiana 

7,425 

•  • 

100 

475 

Central  America  . . 

2,745 

6,932 

5,876 

5,570 

Argentine  Eepublic 

2,279 

•  • 

800 

1,300 

Dutch  East  Indies  . .  • 

750 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Canary  Islands 

1,278 

265 

150 

456 

Funchal 

535 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Malta 

40 

40 

•  % 

200 

Madeira 

650 

16 

•  • 

•  • 

Africa 

890 

1,337 

1,154 

1,343 

British  East  Indies . . 

•  • 

50 

50 

•  • 

Other  countries 

10,793 

•  • 

•  • 

995 

Totals  . . 

1,640,966 

1,202,792 

1,661,559 

2,186,955 
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Expoet  of  Bread  Stuffs  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  since  1st  September,  1874. 


From — 

Flour. 

Meal. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

New  York  . 

Jan.  5 

Barrels. 

310,546 

Barrels. 

100 

Bushels. 

7,763,360 

Bushels. 

3,388,671 

New  Orleans . 

Dec.  30 

1,509 

•  •  • 

... 

Philadelphia . 

Jan.  2 

16,716 

•  •  • 

585,721 

331,663 

Baltimore  . 

Jan.  2 

8,025 

• « • 

1,004,902 

649.793 

Boston...  . 

Jan.  2 

9,006 

•  •  • 

149,953 

20,007 

San  Francisco . 

Dec.  24 

20,194 

•  •  • 

12,110,100 

•  •  • 

Other  Ports  . 

Latest  dates... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total,  1874-75  . 

365,995 

100 

21,614,036 

4,390,134 

Total,  1873-74  . 

521,505 

200 

21,882,935 

7,681,331 

Increase  . 

268,89ft 

Decrease . 

155,510 

ioo 

3,291,197 

Total,  1872-73  . 

245,125 

224 

12,956,056 

10.920,139 

Total,  1871-72  . 

150,137 

49 

8,474,249 

6,417,104 

Agricultural  Produce,  1874. 

The  Estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  the  crops  of  the 
country  for  1874  are  given  below.  According  to  the  official  calculation, 
the  wheat  crop,  assuming  the  population  of  the  United  States  to  be 
forty-four  millions,  and  the  average  aunual  consumption  4^  bushels  per 
head,  leaves  92,000,000  bushels  in  excess  for  export. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Indian  corn  . . 

Bushels  , , 

812,000,000 

Wheat. . 

))  *  * 

290,000,000 

Oata  . . 

f?  *  * 

270,000,000 

Barley. . 

ff  •  • 

32,000,000 

Potatoes 

•  • 

105,000,000 

Hay  . . 

Tons 

26,000,000 
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t 

Imports  of  Foreign  Wool  at  New  York  during  the  Years  1873 

and  1874. 


1873. 


1874. 


Number 
of  Bales. 

Weight. 

Entered 

Value. 

Number 
of  Bales. 

Weight. 

Entered 

Value. 

England  . 

11,477 

Lbs. 

4,792,997 

Dol. 

1,223,492 

19,322 

Lbs. 

7,278,165 

Dol. 

1,612,409 

Argentine  Republic 

... 

2,998 

2,224,402 

393,446 

537 

432,706 

64^518 

France  . 

... 

2,341 

1,239,491 

204,145 

4,956 

1,993,045 

269*879 

Belgium  . 

•  •• 

290 

208,333 

1,612,359 

44,074 

164 

88,179 

24,' 834 

Africa  . 

... 

3,239 

261,645 

5,765 

2,335,339 

443;  528- 

Wales  . 

... 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

... 

126 

43,714 

10,194 

British  Australia  ... 

... 

... 

•  •• 

•  *  • 

3,919 

1,502,544 

383'020 

Scotland  . 

... 

... 

•  •• 

... 

15 

5,055 

618 

New  Zealand 

•  «  • 

2,307 

787,556 

243,278 

1,469 

521,115 

144,728 

Brazil  . 

... 

1,080 

1,238,697 

246,522 

1,406 

1,059,283 

138/259 

Bremen  . 

... 

5 

2,003 

704 

2 

649 

334 

New  Granada 

... 

2 

231 

84 

Hamburg  ... 

... 

23 

6,089 

3,532 

136 

75,186 

24,192 

British  West  Indies 

6 

1,747 

187 

Turkey  . 

572 

215,408 

39,720 

1,1*56 

576,605 

73,144 

Dutch  West  Indies 

124 

27,868 

2,769 

109 

25,978 

2^553 

Germany  . 

•  •• 

•  •• 

... 

28 

18,213 

4,281 

Holland  . 

... 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

2 

785 

112 

Antwerp  . 

... 

•  •• 

... 

47 

42,274 

9,045 

Australia  . 

6,163 

2,281,976 

63,019 

223 

.  89,281 

24,056 

Greece 

•  •• 

... 

... 

4 

4,676 

554 

Mexico  . 

71 

17,305 

2,030 

5 

619 

98 

Cisplatine  Republic 

... 

6,395 

5,972,746 

1,125,092 

3,887  * 

3,552,222 

568,701 

Russia  . 

... 

9,070 

3,458,134 

717,505 

10,085 

3,714,449 

627,069 

British  East  Indies 

.  . . 

2,100 

881,530 

91,815 

Chili . 

1,308 

657,868 

81,663 

1,827 

887,976 

106,557 

Austria  . 

... 

1,280 

456,192 

114,667 

2,109 

753,299 

83,339 

Syria  . 

•  •  . 

264 

213,438 

35,492 

264 

213,438 

35,492 

Prussia  . 

... 

184 

30,702 

6,133 

Venezuela . 

... 

68 

8,358 

678 

1*55 

12,946 

1,130 

China  . 

... 

490 

191,601 

30,180 

Tuscany  . 

... 

350 

113,741 

25,727 

... 

... 

... 

Total . 

... 

50,499 

25,401,255 

5,319,689 

57,773 

25,223,161 

4,652,644 

Sugar. 


The  Imports  of  sugar  into  the  United  States  (not  including  the 
States  on  the  Pacific)  during  the  year  1874  were  652,596  tons,  against 
receipts  in  1873,  of  636,497  tons. 

Of  this  quantity  431,315  tons  were  received  at  the  Port  of  New 
York,  from  the  following  places  : — 


Cuba 

•  •  #  • 

Tons. 

305,702 

Porto  Rico 

•  •  •  • 

11,053 

Demerara 

•  •  •  • 

6,545 

Barbadoes 

•  •  •  • 

5,079 

St.  Croix. . 

•  •  •  • 

839 

Martinique  and  Guadaloupe 

•  •  •  • 

19,654 

Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  other  West 

Indies  . . 

•  •  •  « 

1,963 

•Other  West  Indies 

•  •  •  • 

882 

Brazil 

•  •  •  • 

18,003 

Manila  and  other  ports  in 

Phillipine 

Islands. . 

•  ^  •  • 

16,689 

Java 

•  •  •  • 

9,808 

Other  East  Indies  and  China 

•  •  •  • 

1,626 

European  and  other  ports 

•  •  •  « 

17,511 

Receipts  of  Melado  •  . . 

•  •  •  • 

15,961 

Total  .. 

•  •  •  • 

431,315 
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The  folio  wing  statement  exhibits  the  consumption  of  cane  sugar  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  live  years : — 


Year. 

Foreign. 

Foreign  and 

Domestic. 

• 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1874 

661,869 

710,369 

1873 

592,725 

652,025 

1872 

567,573 

637,373 

1871 

553,714 

633,314 

1870 

483,892 

530,692 

Notwithstanding  the  lessened  crop  of  Cuba  last  year,  the  receipts 
at  this  port  exceeded  those  in  1873  by  about  55,000  tons.  Increased 
supplies  were  also  received  from  the  French  Islands,  from  Barbados, 
Brazil,  Manila,  and  Java ;  and  a  noticeable  feature  in  the  past  year’s 
trade,  was  the  large  increase  in  the  imports  from  European  ports.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  considerable  decline  in  the  imports  from 
Porto  liico  and  Demerara.  From  the  other  West  Indies,  not  already 
mentioned,  the  receipts  in  1874  did  not  vary  greatly  from  those 
in  1873. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet  root  in  the  United  States 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  is  prosecuted  more  diligently  in  California 
than  in  the  Eastern  States. 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  with  regard  to  the  production,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  the  total  annual  yield  does  not  exceed  2,000  tons. 

The  cultivation  of  sorgo  cane  for  manufacture  into  sugar  is  still 
diminishing,  but  a  very  small  quantity  having  been  made  from  the  plant 
last  year. 

%j 

In  regard  to  maple  sugar,  the  production  in  1874  was  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  previous  year — 15,000  tons.  This  kind  of  sugar  is 
manufactured  in  small  quantities  on  numberless  farms,  aud  the  larger 
part  is  consumed  by  the  farmers’  families  themselves. 

Owing  to  the  decreased  shipments  of  molasses  from  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  in  1874,  there  was  less  of  this  article  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  refining  into  sugar  than  in  1873;  but  by  a- closer  manipu¬ 
lation,  or,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  superior  saccharine  qualities  of  the 
molasses,  the  out  turn  of  sugar  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  2,000 
tons  in  excess  of  that  in  1873,  the  whole  yield  being  about  44,000  tons. 

The  prices  of  sugar  at  this  port  during  the  year  under  review  have 
been  remarkably  uniform,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  statement  of 
them,  the  average  values  for  1874,  as  compared  with  1873,  shewing 
scarcely  an  appreciable  change. 


BaNge  of  Prices  (in  currency)  at  New  York  during  1874,  and 

preceding  years. 


CO 

▼■H 

71. 

18 

72. 

18 

73. 

is; 

4. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol 

c. 

New  Orleans 

8 

54 

8 

08 

8 

31 

,  , 

Cuba 

9 

33 

9 

03 

8 

05 

7 

98 

Forto  Rico 

8 

99 

8 

61 

rr 

i 

63 

7 

57 

Havana,  white  .  . 

12 

52 

11 

97 

10 

38 

10 

42 

„  brown  . . 

3 

92 

8 

61 

8 

44 

8 

29 

Manila  . . 

8 

29 

8 

22 

7 

05 

7 

48 

Brazil 

9 

18 

8 

32 

7 

80 

7 

85 
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Molasses. 

The  direct  receipts  of  foreign  molasses  at  the  port  of  New  York 
during  1874  were  12,204,862  gallons,  against  13,107,655  in  1873.  The 
total  receipts,  foreign  and  coastwise,  were  15,304,764,  compared  with 
15,350,658  gallons  in  1S73.  The  following  figures  show  the  deliveries 
for  consumption  at  this  port  for  the  past  five  years :  — 


Year. 

Foreign. 

Foreign  and 

Domestic. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

1874 

11,460,212 

14,147,344 

1873 

12,942,384 

14,885,675 

1872 

15,585,533 

17,454,053 

1871 

17,066,656 

16,408,371 

19,248.616 

1870 

18,464,451 

The  receipts  here  from  Cuba  shewed  a  marked  falling  off,  compared 
with  1873,  owing  to  the  lessened  crop  of  that  island.  Porto  Pico  also 
sent  forward  less.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supply  from  I/emerara  in 
1874  was  considerably  larger  than  for  the  previous  year,  while  Trinidad 
Island  and  Barbados  increased  their  shipments  hither  to. a  small  extent, 
and  the  lesser  islands  also  sent  forward  a  little  more  in  1874  than 
in  1873. 

The  average  prices  during  1874  show  an  advance  over  those  of  1873, 
of  8  c.  a  gallon  on  Cuba  Muscovado,  of  7f  c.  on  Barbados,  and  of  5  c. 
a  gallon  on  Porto  Pico.  The  average  prices  for  the  year  of  Louisiana 
was  3  c.  lower  than  for  1873,  owing  to  the  increased  supply,  present 
and  prospective,  from  that  State  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year. 

The  following  shows  the  range  of  prices  for  the  past  three  years  : — 


New 

Porto 

Cuba 

Cuba 

Barbados. 

- 

Orleans. 

Eico. 

Muscovado. 

Clajed. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cent*. 

1874  .. 

per  gallon 

74A 

53£ 

40f 

•  • 

45 

1873  .. 

m 

0^4 

28* 

38£ 

1872  .. 

)> 

69 

42 

3ia 

28* 

38 

Cofeee. 

The  imports  of  coffee  from  all  parts  of  the  world  into  the  United 
States  (exclusive  of  the  States  on  the  Pacific)  for  the  year  1874  were 
279,911,938  lbs.,  compared  with  imports  in  1873  of  269,129,342  lbs. 
The  receipts  at  the  port  of  New  York  from  foreign  and  coastwise  ports 
were  183,607,545  lbs.,  against  receipts  in  1873  of  153,158,360  lbs.,  being 
nearly  66  per  cent,  of  the  whole  imports  into  the  United  States. 

Within  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  large  consumption  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  the  lessened  crops  of  the  producing  countries,  and 
the  very  moderate  stocks  held  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  have  given 
rise  to  a  considerable  speculation  in  coffee.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  prices  were  extremely  high,  but  did  not  continue  so  for  long, 
as  reports  came  of  a  very  large  crop  in  Brazil  for  1874-5, — since  proved 
to  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated — which  caused  a  considerable 
depreciation  in  the  market  (some  8  c.  or  10  c.  a  lb.),  a  small  portion  of 
which  was  recovered  at  a  later  period. 
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The  receipts  here  from  nearly  all  the  producing  countries  were 
larger  in  1874  than  for  the  previous  year;  from  Brazil,  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  bags  was  very  much  larger  than  in  1873,  but  the  weight 
did  not  show  a  relative  increase,  owing  to  the  standard  of  the  bag  of 
Brazil  having  been  reduced  on  the  1st  January,  1874,  from  5  arrobas, 
or,  say,  1  GO  lbs.,  to  60  kilogrammes,  say,  132  lbs.;  the  receipts  from 
Maracaibo,  including  that  received  via  Cura£ao,  were  in  excess  of  those 
of  1873,  as  were  also  those  from  Laguayra  and  Porto  Cabello,  Costa 
Pica,  and  New  Granada,  Jamaica,  and  Ceylon  ;  while  those  from  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Singapore,  were  nearly  100  per  cent,  larger. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  shipments  hither 
from  Hayti,  Porto  Eico,  Europe,  Mexico,  Africa,  &c. 

The  deliveries  of  coffee  at  New  York  (including  coastwise  receipts) 
for  the  past  five  years  have  been  as  follows  : — 


1874 

1873 

1872 

1871 

1870 


•  • 

•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


»  • 


•  • 


•  « 


•  • 


Lbs. 

185,475,630 

154,253,838 

156,157,854 

157,992,642 

153,968,572 


The  average  prices  in  gold  of  the  several  descriptions  of  coffee  are 
subjoined,  with  comparisons  with  1873  and  1872. 


1874. 

18 

73. 

18 

72. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Brazil  . 

21 

08 

19 

99 

18 

42 

Maracaibo  and  La  Guayra 

20 

87 

20 

51 

18 

18 

St.  Domingo 

17 

91 

17 

35 

15 

37 

Java  . 

26 

68 

28 

63 

21 

30 

Petroleum. 

This  branch  of  trade  has,  during  the  year  just  closed,  been  most 
unremunerative  to  producers.  The  cheapness  of  petroleum  as  an  illu¬ 
minator  has  caused  it  to  be  exported  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before,  and,  in  consequence,  the  European  markets  have  been  nearly 
glutted,  and  prices  have  been  so  low  as  to  leave  but  a  very  small  margin 
of  profit  to  the  trader. 

No  reliable  figures  are  now  published  showing  the  production  of 
petroleum  in  the  Pennsylvania  district,  but  it  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  25,000  to  30,000  barrels  per  day.  There  has,  undoubtedly,  of  late 
been  a  material  decrease  in  the  production  of  the  oil,  but  this  has  pro¬ 
bably,  not  been  a  natural,  but  a  forced  decrease,  to  secure  an  advance 
in  the  market  price.  It  is  reported  that  during  the  month  of  November 
last,  the  price  of  the  crude  oil  in  the  oil  regions,  in  some  localities,  fell 
as  low  as  one  cent  per  gallon. 

The  total  exports  from  the  United  States  in  1874  were  as  follows  • — 
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From— 

Crude. 

Refined. 

Naphtha. 

Total. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

New  York . 

Boston  . 

Philadelphia  . 

Baltimore . 

Portland . 

Cleveland . 

Total . 

Equal  to  barrels  of  40 
gallons . 

Gallons. 

12,776,804 

2,120,289 

497,564 

Gallons. 

130,170,509 

3,455,946 

69,181,002 

7,547,417 

Gallons. 

7,448,077 

1,707^821 

237,722 

Gallons. 

150,395,390 

3,455,946 

73,009,112 

8,282,703 

Gallons. 

145,691.935 

2,458,356 

85,860,120 

3,471,222 

Gallons. 

90,027,726 

1,717,689 

56.421,900 

1,995,105 

15,394,657 

384,866 

210,354,874 

5,258,872 

9,393,620 

234,840 

235,143,151 

5,878,578 

237,481,633 

5,937,041 

150,162,419 

3,754,060 

The  average  prices  at  this  port  for  the  past  five  years  have  been : — 


Crude, 
in  Bulk. 

Refined 

Standard  White, 
in  Barrels. 

Naphtha, 
in  Barrels. 

Dol.  c. 

Dol.  c. 

Dol.  c. 

Average 

for  1874 

•  • 

5  86 

13  09 

8  85 

1873 

•  • 

7  62 

18  21 

11  07 

1872 

•  • 

12  80 

23  75 

14  81 

1871 

•  • 

14  04 

24  24 

10  01 

1870 

•  • 

13  93 

26  35 

9  83 

shewing  a  very  marked  reduction  in  those  of  1874. 

The  quantities  of  the  oil  shipped  from  the  port  of  New  York  to 
ports  in  the  United  kingdom  during  1874  are  stated  below  : — 


To  Liverpool 
London 
Glasgow 
Bristol 
Hull 

Falmouth 

Cork 


Gallons. 

8,096,888 

7,545,506 

141,593 

2,173,811 

647,827 

2,260,896 

9,880,061 
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Cotton. 


ItxpoRT  of  Cotton  from  tho  Port  of  jYew  York,  from  September  lr 

1874,  to  December  29,  1874. 


Cleared  for — 

This  Week. 

Previously. 

Total. 

Same  time 
1873. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales, 

Liverpool  . 

4,254 

161,499 

190,428 

London  . 

8 

Glasgow  . . 

•  • 

7,392 

Other  ports  . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

l'606 

Total  to  Great  Britain 

4,254 

161,507 

165,761 

200,428 

Havre  . 

2,799 

5,217 

Bordeaux  . . 

Painboeuf  and  Rochelle  . . 

Marseilles . . 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

*821 

Nantes 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

t  • 

Total  to  France 

•  • 

2,798 

2,799 

6,038 

Amsterdam 

Antwerp  . . 

•  • 

150 

*  195 

Bremen  . . 

425 

8,340 

10,905 

Gottenburg,  &c.  . . 

Hamburg  . . 

300 

14,124 

2,552 

Rotterdam 

600 

St.  Petersburg 

Stockholm,  &c.  . . 

Christians tadt  and  Riga  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Total  to  North  Europe 

725 

23,219 

23,944 

12,652 

Oporto,  Spain,  and  Gibraltar  . . 

•  • 

10 

Naples,  &c. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2,682 

Trieste,  &c. 

Mexico,  &c. 

•  • 

34 

•  • 

•  • 

Total  other  foreign  . . 

•  • 

44 

44 

2,682 

Grand  Total  . .  . . 

4,979 

187,569 

192,548 

221,800 

Total  export  same  time  1872 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

211,499 

„  „  1871  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

166,816 

Copper. 

Lbs. 

The  stock  of  copper  in  this  country  on  the  1st  January, 

1874,  was  estimated  at  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  10,000,000 

Product  from  Lake  Superior  in  1874  ..  ..  ..  33,000,000 

Product  from  Tennessee  and  Baltimore  ,.  ..  ..  4,000,000 


47,000,000 

Consumption  for  1874,  say  .  „  ..  ..  28,000,000 

Export  ..  ..  ..  ..  9,000,000 

-  37,000,000 


Would  leave  a  stock  on  January,  1st,  1875,  of  . .  . .  10,000,000 


The  stock  of  copper  on  the  1st  January,  1875,  would,  therefore, 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  amount  as  that  of  last  year. 
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The  quantity  remaining  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  on  January 
1st,  1874,  owing  to  the  financial  crisis  which  occurred  in  September, 
1873,  was  probably  3,000,000  lbs.  larger  than  now,  the  business  in  the 
latter  part  of  1874  haying  improved  in  such  a  degree,  that  no  accumu¬ 
lation  could  take  place. 

Prom  January  to  April  the  price  of  copper  was  24  c.  to  25  c.  per  lb., 
which  rate  was  maintained  until  July,  when  a  reduction  to  19  c.  to  19^-  c. 
took  place,  the  year  closing  w-itb  a  quotation  of  23^  c.  to  23^-  per  lb., 
which  was  about  1^  c.  per  lb.  lower  than  at  the  end  of  1S73. 

Hides. 

Eeceipts  of  Hides  at  New  York  for  the  year  1874. 


Foreign. 


Buenos  Ayres  . . 

603,271 

Monte  Video  . . 

440,663 

■Rio  Grande 

271,296 

Orinoco 

47,105 

Central  America 

185,130 

Mexican 

245,324 

African 

18,216 

Brazil  . . 

i  t  0 

Spanish  Main . . 

92,173 

West  Indies 

11,784 

East  India  loose 

12,302 

Total  foreign  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

1,928,039 

Domestic. 

California 

•  • 

•  • 

108,307 

Texas  and  New  Orleans 

•  • 

•  • 

549,671 

Southern 

•  • 

•  • 

44,538 

Sundry  coastwise 

•  • 

•  • 

40,175 

Total  domestic 

•  • 

•  • 

742,691 

Totals  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

2,670,730 

Calcutta. 

Bales  ••  •  •  o  •  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

4,652 

Tobacco. 


Annual  Statement  of  Stocks  of  Spanish  Tobacco. 


Havana. 

Cuba. 

Sagua-la- 

grande. 

Yara. 

Cien- 

fuegos. 

Total. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Stock  Jan.  1, 1874 

15,700 

200 

t  • 

750 

•  • 

16,650 

Beceived  since  . . 

101,386 

•  • 

•  • 

1,882 

188 

103,456 

Total 

117,086 

200 

•  • 

2,632 

188 

120,106 

Delivered  since  . . 

109,509 

200 

•  • 

1,976 

•  • 

111,685 

Stock  Jan.  1, 1875 

7,577 

•  • 

•  • 

656 

188 

8,421 
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Stocks,  Receipts,  and  Deliveries  of  Spanish  Tobacco  for  Rive  Years. 

Receipts. 


Havana. 

Cuba. 

Sagua-la- 

grande. 

Yara. 

Cien- 

fuegos. 

Total. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1870 

56,616 

71 

•  • 

2,013 

515 

59,215 

1871 

71,870 

1,449 

»  • 

2,593 

70 

75,982 

1872 

132,931 

1,677 

987 

8,936 

•  • 

144,581 

1873 

80,959 

400 

•  • 

1,251 

•  • 

82,610 

1874 

101,386 

•  • 

•  # 

1,882 

188 

103,456 

Deliveries. 


Havana. 

Cuba. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1870 

53,175 

71 

1871 

78,751 

1,030 

1872 

118,717 

2,056 

1873 

91,446 

240 

1874 

109,509 

200 

Sagua-la- 

grande. 

Yara. 

Cien- 

fuegos. 

Total. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

•  • 

2,534 

580 

56,360 

•  • 

2,193 

70 

82,044 

987 

6,067 

•  • 

127,827 

•  • 

3,770 

•  • 

95,456 

•  • 

1,976 

•  • 

111,685 

Stocks,  January  1. 


1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

Havana. 

Cuba. 

Sagua-la- 

grande. 

Yara. 

Cien- 

fuegos. 

Total. 

Bales. 

18,854 

11,973 

26,187 

15,700 

7,577 

Bales. 

4*19 

40 

200 

•  • 

Bales. 

Bales. 

400 

3,269 

750 

65  6 

Bales. 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

188 

Bales. 

18,564 

12,792 

29,496 

16,650 

8,421 

Natal  Stores. 

Receipts  in  1874  at  the  Port  of  New  York. 


Turpentine 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Rosin 

Tar 


•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  o  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  «  • 

•  9  •  •  •  • 


Barrels. 
11,765 
7S,680 
.  534,955 

43,426 


of  New  York. 

Barrels. 

834 
11,456 
..  367,905 

26,032 


Exports  in  1874  from  the  Port 


Turpentine 
Spirits  of  turpentine 
Rosin  . .  . . 

Tar 


Of  the  above  exports,  Great  Britain  took  822  barrels  of  turpentine, 
3,284  barrels  spirits  of  turpentine,  96,880  barrels  of  rosin,  and  19,004 
barrels  of  tar. 
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Average  Prices  in  1874. 


Crude  turpentine  . . 
Spirits  of  turpentine 
Strained  rosin 
Tar . 


Dol.  c. 

No  quotations. 
..  0  40*27 

..  2  40 

..  2  79 


India  Rubber. 

The  following  are  the  importations  of  India  rubber  into  the  United 
States  for  a  series  of  years,  as  made  up  by  the  New  York  brokers  : — 


1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

Para,  fine  . 

,,  coarse  . 

Central  American 

Madagascar  . 

African . 

East  India  . 

Borneo  . 

Libs. 

5,946,502 

2,312,688 

5,310,418 

130,000 

352,266 

495,250 

190,000 

Libs. 

4,188,839 

1,530,066 

5,373,536 

241,000 

203,020 

698,530 

524,142 

Libs. 

3,675,462 

1,494,788 

5,037,779 

151,591 

262,958 

238,600 

No  record 

Lbs. 

3,329,480 

1,164,996 

3,403,205 

No  record 

)> 

J  J 

>> 

Lbs. 

3,841,967 

1,190,565 

3,288,707 

No  record 

5) 

n 

Total  . 

14,476,124 

12,964,133 

Incomplete 

• 

Incomplete 

Incomplete 

The  stock  on  hand  of  all  kinds  on  December  31st,  1874,  was 
2,434,200  lbs.,  against  1,078,000  at  the  same  date  in  1873. 

Salt. 

The  quantity  of  salt  produced  by  the  Onondago  salt  springs,  and 
subject  to  State  inspection  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  according  to  the 
New  York  State  reports,  was  6,594,191  bushels,  being  1,364,981  bushels 
less  than  the  production  of  the  previous  year.  The' net  revenue  of  the 
State  from  this  source  was  10,341  dol.  67  c.,  showing  a  falling  off,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  of  11,424  dol.  8  c. 

Comparative  Cost  and  Advantage  oe  Railway  and  Water 

Carriage. 

For  the  year  1874,  the  average  rate  for  the  conveyance  of  100  lbs. 
of  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  the  Vanderbilt  railroad  system, 
has  been  43}  c.  against  52  c.  in  1873,  and  55J  c.  in  1872.  This 
competition  of  low  railroad  freights  has  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  year  an  unremunerative  one  on  the  lakes  and  canals,  more 
especially  on  the  lakes.  In  1872,  the  average  of  the  lake  freights 
ruled  as  high  as  11  c.  a  bushel  for  wheat ;  while  last  year  the 
average  was  rather  less  than  4  c.  a  bushel.  Canal  freights,  which, 
in  18/2,  showed  an  average  of  13  c.  a  bushel,  have  this  year  ruled 
as  low  as  10  cents.  iNcr  has  this  falling  off  been  due  to  the  diminished 
quantity  of  grain  seeking  conveyance  to  the  seaboard,  for  the  receipts 
at  New  York  show  an  advance  over  those  of  last  year.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  minimizing  of  freights  by  a  free  competition  of  land 
and  w  ater  routes,  and  appears  to  contradict  the  prevalent  idea  of  the 
advantage  of  cheap  transportation  being  on  the  side  of  the  canals  and 
water  routes.  Certainly  the  year  1874  has  been  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  on  record  to  the  lake  and  canal  transportation  companies, 
j-he  combined  rates  for  freight  have  not  only  been  ruinously  low,  but 
cue  falling  ofi  in  the  quantity  of  grain  transported  by  lake  and  canal 
nas  been  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gross  receipts  of  grain 
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at  this  port  during  the  year,  from  all  sources,  will  at  least  be 
15,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  quantity  received  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year ;  the  receipts  during  1874  up  to  1st  December,  being 
84,093,146  bushels,  with  an  expectation  of  3,000,000  bushels  additional, 
before  the  31st  of  December.  And  this  does  not  include  coastwise 
and  canal  receipts  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  The  receipts  of 
grain  at  Buffalo  by  lake  and  Grand  Trunk  railway,  from  1st  January 
to  28th  December  1874,  were  57,482,351  bushels,  against  66,116,274 
bushels  in  1872,  a  decrease  of  S, 633, 923  bushels.  The  exports  of  grain 
by  canal  for  the  same  period,  were  40,615,661  bushels,  against 
50,130,447  bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1873,  a  falling  oft 
of  9,481,786  bushels.  So  that  the  exports  of  grain  from  Buffalo  may 
be  put  down  at  10,000,000  bushels  less  than  1873.  The  receipts  of 
grain  at  Chicago,  Milwaukie,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis 
up  to  5th  December,  were  163,679,053  bushels,  against  157,309,513 
bushels  in  1S73,  an  increase  of  over  6,300,000  bushels;  but  the  ship¬ 
ments  from  these  ports  for  the  same  periods,  were  only  125,399,782 
bushels,  against  130,247,311  bushels  in  1873.  As  already  stated,  the 
great  reduction  in  freights,  applies  more  to  the  transportation  on  the 
lakes  than  by  the  canals.  During  the  season,  lake  freights  were  so  low, 
that  sailing  vessels  were  run  at  a  loss.  Freights  opened  at  6  c. 
a  bushel  for  wheat  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  and  did  not  go 
beyond  this  figure  during  the  whole  season,  but  tumbled  down  rapidly 
until  they  reached  2f  c.  a  bushel  in  September,  and  the  average  for 
the  whole  season  has  been  only  4*6  c.  for  wheat,  and  4  2  c.  for  corn  ;  and 
out  of  these  rates  was  allowed  a  rebate  of  1  dol.  per  1,000  bushels. 
The  canal  freights  opened  at  12  c.,  but,  like  the  lake  freights,  soon  de¬ 
clined  ;  and,  in  September,  the  charge  was  only  8  c.,  and  the  average 
for  the  season  was  exactly  9'7  c.  for  wheat,  and  8*7  c.  for  corn. 

In  November  1872,  the  lake  freights  were  12*4  c.  for  wheat,  and 
11'4  c.  for  corn  ;  while  in  November  1874,  the  charges  were  only  46  c. 
and  42  c.  respectively.  The  lake  rates  for  the  year  do  not  make  a 
more  favourable  comparison  for  1874.  In  1872,  the  average  rate  by 
lake,  was  11 T  c.  ;  while,  in  1874,  it  has  been  only  3  2  c.  The  rates 
by  land  do  not  show  such  a  large  reduction  within  two  years.  In 
November  1872,  the  rates  were  16  c.  for  wheat,  and  14  c*.  for  corn; 
while,  in  the  same  month  in  1874,  they  were  9  7  c.  and  8'7  c.  respec¬ 
tively.  Taking  the  combined  rates  by  lake  and  canal  for  1872  and 
1874,  there  appears  to  be  a  reduction  of  over  42  per  cent,  in  two  years. 

In  seasons  of  prostration  in  freighting  business  it  has  been 
frequently  noticed  that  a  heavy  loss,  proportionablv  to  the  vessels 
employed,  falls  on  the  underwriters.  The  season  of  1874  has  been  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  following  are  the  lake  disasters  reported: — 
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J  anuary 
F ebruary 
March  . . 
April  . . 
May 
June 
July 

August  . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


Estimated  loss  of  lumber 


and  timber  rafts 


Number 
of  Teasels. 

i 

Cargo  Value. 

Vessel  Value. 

Dole. 

Dols. 

15 

•  • 

32,100 

11 

•  • 

18,200 

38 

3,800 

19,100 

116 

9,300 

59,400 

147 

39,000 

94,700 

137 

23,300 

65,600 

129 

133,100 

131,400 

80 

33,200 

123,700 

151 

34,900 

139,400 

140 

295,000 

217,200 

206 

232,700 

440,100 

17 

16,500 

15,900 

1,187 

820,800 

1,366,800 

820,800 
1,500,000 


3,687,600 


Canals  oe  the  State. 

The  canal  tolls  collected  in  Buffalo  from  the  opening'  of  the  season 
to  November  30  were  1,196,355  dob,  against  1,415,493  dol.  in  1873— a 
deciease  ol  219,138  dol.  The  number  of  boats  cleared  this  year  was 
about  8,000,  against  9,500  last  year.  On  the  subject  of  the  canals  the 
Comptroller  ol  the  State  of  New  York,  in  his  report  at  the  close  of 
1874,  makes  the  following  statement: — 

“  The  ?ross  receipts  of  the  canals  for  the  last  year  were  2,921,721  dol. 
74  c. ;  for  the  year  1873,  they  were  3,021,527  dol.  78  c. ;  but  the  income 
m  excess  of  all  disbursements  for  the  past  year  is  225,364  dol.  44  c., 
while  for  the  year  18/3  the  disbursements  exceeded  the  income  by 
1/6,023  dol.  39  c.,  showing  an  actual  increase  in  the  revenue  from  this 
source  for  the  past  fiscal  year  over  that  of  1873  of  404,388  dol.  53  c. 
The  great  dram  on  the  revenue  has  been  the  expense  of  maintaining 
what  are  known  as  the  lateral  canals.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
it  v  ould  be  good  policy  or  sound  wisdom  to  sell  or  abandon  any  of 
these  canals.  While  such  a  course  would  relieve  the  State  from  the 
burden  of  large  outlays,  for  which  there  is  no  direct  return,  it  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  interrupt  or  close  channels  of  communication 
valuable  to  considerable  sections,  and  might  further  injure  industries 
which  enter  into  the  general  prosperity. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  aggregate  income  and  expense 
ol  each  of  the  canals  for  the  three  years  last  past : — 
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Canals. 

Income  in 

1872,  1873,  and  1874. 

Disbursements  in 
1872,  1873,  and  1874. 

- 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Erie 

8,143,536 

21 

5,079,063 

30 

Champlain 

427,765 

68 

1,730,897 

73 

Oswego  . . 

249,344 

29 

669,787 

65 

Cayuga  and  Seneca 

59,675 

17 

156,101 

89 

Chemung 

10,699 

63 

213,903 

51 

Chenango 

14,416 

18 

588,910 

84 

Black  River 

32,417 

68 

291,716 

42 

Genesee  Valley . . 

61,583 

58 

464,314 

66 

Oneida  Lake 

•  • 

34,425 

05 

Baldwinsville 

•  • 

213 

78 

Oneida  River  improvement 

1,756 

04 

Seneca  River  towing  path 

444 

86 

Cayuga  Inlet 

1,191 

75 

417 

86 

Crooked  Lake  . . 

•  • 

747 

38 

36,858 

34 

One  of  the  causes  of  lower  rates  for  transportation  is  said  to  be  the 
action  of  the  grangers  of  the  West  in  holding  back  their  crops  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  European  markets.  In  1873  the  receipts 
(crop  movement)  at  lake  ports  were  79,343,681  bushels;  while  this 
year  (1874),  for  the  same  period,  the  receipts  at  the  same  ports  were 
only  64,650,584  bushels.  The  grangers,  however,  failed  in  the  effort 
to  increase  the  price  of  breadstuffs,  as  Kussia  and  other  European 
countries  had  a  surplus  of  grain  and  supplied  the  English  markets  at 
reasonable  prices.  Another  cause  of  the  reduction  of  canal  freights 
has  been  the  successful  introduction  of  steam.  The  steam  canal  boats 
have  carried  wheat  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  for  8  c.  per  bushel, 
returning  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  so  that  having  double  freights 
they  realized  a  considerable  profit,  and  were  enabled  to  make  their 
freights  lower  than  those  charged  by  the  ordinary  canal  boats.  It  may 
be  that  the  introduction  of  these  steamers,  if  united  with  a  considerable 
abatement  of  the  State  canal  tolls  and  with  an  enlargement  of  the 
canals,  will  eventually  solve  the  question  of  cheap  transportation;  but 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  experiment  is  still  a  long  way  off,  and  so 
many  conditions  are  involved  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  anticipate 
here  the  result,  though  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  substitution  of  steam  for  horse  power  between  Buffalo  and 
the  Hudson  would  increase  the  capacity  of  the  canal  to  12,000,000 
tons  per  season  of  210  days;  and  if  the  locks  were  made  25  feet  in 
length,  there  would  be  a  further  increase  to  24,000,000  tons. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  business  of  1874  at  the  lake 
shipping  port,  Buffalo: — Eeceipts  of  cattle,  504,594  head;  of  sheep, 
783,800  head;  of  hogs,  1,258,600  head;  and  horses,  21,936  head.  The 
shipments  were  468,921  head  of  cattle,  687,000  head  of  sheep,  1,258,000 
head  of  hogs,  and  20,730  head  of  horses.  The  total  estimated  value  of 
the  receipts  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  is  54,482, 1S5  dol. 

The  canal  tolls  collected  for  the  entire  season  were  1,196,470  dol. 
37  c.  Number  of  boats  cleared,  7,643;  number  of  arrivals,  7,652. 
Shipments : — 49,182  barrels  flour,  21,672,048  bushels  wheat,  16,418,841 
bushels  corn,  2,754,045  bushels  oats,  133,000  bushels  barley  malt, 
80,081,775  feet  of  lumber,  79,610  tons  staves,  and  70,834  tons  miscel¬ 
laneous  goods. 
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Cheap  Transportation  and  Terminal  Facilities. 

t 

The  question  of  cheapening  transportation  between  the  west  and 
this  metropolis,  and  of  providing  adequate  terminal  facilities  at  this 
port  for  discharging  and  loading  vessels,  is  one  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  commercial  supremacy  of  New  York,  particularly  so  far  as  the 
grain  trade  is  concerned,  and  is  now  engaging  considerable  attention. 
The  arrangements  for  handling  grain  at  this  port  are  almost  as  primitive 
as  they  were  when  the  canal  delivered  its  first  load  of  wheat,  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  and  the  charges  now  made  for  imaginary  weighing, 
hauling,  demurrage,  towing  companies,  &c.,  are  exceedingly  burthen- 
some. 

New  York  has,  it  is  conceded,  manifest  advantages  of  situation 
which  nothing  but  a  reckless  indifference  to  her  own  interests  can 
render  nugatory. 

The  great  agricultural  and  manufacturing  products  of  the  country 
know,  however,  but  one  law  —they  will  find  their  way  to  the  sea  by  the 
shortest  and  cheapest  routes,  and  they  will  be  shipped  to  foreign 
markets  at  ports  which  furnish  the  greatest  facilities  and  require  the 
least  expense.  This  has  been  made  apparent  by  the  large  increase  in 
the  grain  trade  of  Baltimore  since  the  extension  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railway  to  Chicago,  and  also  by  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the 
Philadelphia  grain  trade  following  the  extension  of  railway  connections. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  efforts  are  being 
made  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  of  this  port  to  secure  and  maintain 
for  it  the  position  which  it  has  heretofore  held  as  the  principal  port  of 
export  for  the  agricultural  products  of  the  west.  It  is  not  only  the 
grain  trade  of  the  port  that  is  menaced,  but  it  is  alleged  that  in  the 
distribution  of  merchandise  throughout  the  west  there  is  a  constant 
discrimination  by  the  railroad  managers  in  favour  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  cities,  and  against  New  York. 

As  an  expedient  for  overcoming  the  railway  difficulty,  a  double¬ 
track  freight  railroad  between  New  York  and  the  Missouri  River  is 
proposed,  with  two  branches,  one  to  Chicago,  and  the  other  to  St.  Louis. 
Whether  this  project  is,  or  is  not,  carried  out  as  contemplated,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  a  new  line  can  be  constructed  from  New  York 
considerably  shortening  the  distance  to  the  west  than  by  either  of  the 
present  great  trunk  routes.  At  present  the  high  cost  of  freight  to  the 
seaboard  and  terminal  charges,  leave  but  little  margin  of  profit  to  the 
western  farmers. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  problem  of  cheap  transportation  is 
the  cost  of  carriage  by  canals.  In  April,  1871,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  offer  of  a  reward  of 
100,000  dol.  for  the  successful  introduction  of  steam,  or  any  other 
motor  than  animal  power,  which  could  be  practically,  economically,  and 
profitably  used  in  the  propulsion  of  boats  upon  the  canals  of  the  State, 
whereby  the  capacity  of  the  canals  should  be  increased,  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  be  reduced. 

The  successful  boat  in  the  competition  was  the  “William  Baxter,” 
which,  in  the  concluding  trials  in  1873,  accomplished  a  speed  of  3*09 
miles  per  hour,  with  a  consumption  of  830  lbs.  of  coal,  during  the 
passage  from  Syracuse  to  Utica,  a  distance  of  56  miles,  or  14*82  lbs.  to 
the  mile,  carrying  a  little  over  200  tons  of  freight  60  miles  upon  a  cost 
for  fuel  cf  1  c.  This  experiment  has  led  to  the  organization  of  a  com¬ 
pany  for  the  construction  ol  boats  upon  the  Baxter  model,  and  some 
six  or  seven  are  now  in  use,  while  others  are  in  progress  of  construction. 
Round  trips  were  made  last  season  by  some  of  these  boats  between 
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Buffalo  and  New  York  in  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days,  and  tins  speed, 
it  is  belie\ed,  uill  be  exceeded  by  the  use  ot  improved  machinery  which 
is  in  contemplation.  The  cost  ot  these  steam  canal  boats  is  about 
8,000  dol.,  while  the  ordinary  boats  cost  about  5,000  dol.  If,  by  means 
of  steam  power,  the  transportation  of  wheat  from  the  interior  can  be 
sensibly  cheapened,  and  at  the  same  time  expedited,  the  importance  of 
the  enterprise  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

It  yet,  however,  remains  to  devise  some  means  whereby  the  serious 
injury  to  the  banks  of  the  canals  from  the  swell  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  propeller  can  be  obviated. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Statistics  of  the  Consular 

District. 

The  following  tables  contain  statistics  which  may  be  of  interest,  as 
bearing  upon  the  commercial  development  of  the  States  in  this  Consular 
District,  in  an  agricultural  and  industrial  point  of  view.  The  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  compiled  from  the  last  decennial  census  in  1870.  Table 
No.  1  shews  the  area  and  value  of  lands ;  wages  paid ;  and  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce,  farming  stock,  &c.,  in  each.  Table  No.  2 
exhibits  the  number  and  size  of  farms  in  each,  and  the  progress  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  during  the  past  five- 
and- twenty  years.  Table  No.  3  gives  statistics  of  the  number  of  estab¬ 
lishments,  hands  employed,  and  the  capital  engaged  in  the  various 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  respective  States. 

Among  the  agricultural  products  of  this  district,  tobacco  deserves 
special  mention.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  State  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  as  it  is  also  in  other  parts  of  New  England.  The  quantity 
produced  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ilousatonic  and  Connecticut  Rivers,  in 
the  State  mentioned,  exceeds  8,000,000  lbs.  annually,  and  is  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  farmers  of  that  region.  Owing  to  skilful  cultivation,  this 
product  has  not  exhausted  the  lands  there  as  it  has  in  many  parts  of 
Virginia.  The  peculiar  advantage  which  the  lower  Connecticut  valley 
and  the  parallel  valleys  of  that  State  enjoy,  consists  in  a  fortunate 
conjunction  of  soil  and  climate,  which  enables  that  district  to  produce 
an  original  quality  of  tobacco  of  special  use  as  wrappers  for  cigars. 
The  crop  is  an  uncertain  one,  and  is  subject  to  peculiar  perils  in  the 
growth,  as  well  as  in  the  curing  of  the  plant ;  but,  in  successful  seasons, 
1,500/.  per  acre  is  said  to  be  no  unusual  yield.  This,  at  the  ordinary 
prices  for  tobacco  “on  the  poles,”  must  return  a  larger  profit  than  any 
other  kind  of  farming. 
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Table  No.  III. — Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Establishments,  Hands  Employed,  and  Capital  engaged  in  the  various 
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Yumbee  of  Persons  (aged  Ten  Years  and  upwards)  engaged  in 
Agriculture  in  the  under-mentioned  States  (1S70). 


New  York  . . 
New  Jersey . . 
Connecticut. . 
Rhode  Island 
Delaware 


Number.  Number. 

374,323,  of  whom  68,530  were  of  foreign  birth. 


63,128 

>> 

8,464 

43,653 

5) 

6,014 

11,780 

)} 

1,186 

15,973 

n 

500 

Labour  and  Strikes. 


The  repeated  strikes,  and  the  suffering  caused  thereby  to  workmen 
participating,  are  at  last  beginning  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  latter  to  the 
evils  of  trades  unions.  It  appears  that  the  unions,  taken  as  a  whole, 
have,  since  1873,  lost  one-fifth  of  their  members,  aggregating  9,000 
men.  As  a  rule  these  people  have  found  employment,  though  at  very 
reduced  rates,  but  they  now  see  the  advantages  of  steady  work  over 
starving  in  idleness,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  getting  a  few  dollars 
more.  The  unions  have  been  managed  by  men  who  never  do  an  honest 
day’s  work  themselves,  and  who  yet  always  contrive  to  prosper  whether 
real  workmen  succeeded  or  not.  When  this  fact  became  generally 
understood  a  remarkable  falling  off  commenced  with  the  membership  of 
the  different  societies,  notably  the  painters  and  coopers,  which  have 
lost  respectively  50  and  40  per  cent,  of  their  contributors,  the  cigar 
makers  30  per  cent.,  and  shoemakers  20  per  cent.  The  hatters,  tailors, 
horseshoers,  and  longshore  men  maintain  their  strength,  though  the 
number  of  the  latter  bids  fair  to  be  much  depleted  through  recent 
difficulties  with  shipowners,  which  culminated  in  a  foolish  and  entirely 
unsuccessful  strike. 

The  following  tables  give  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  condition  oi  the  trades  unions  in  Yew  York  city,  and  approximate 
very  closely  to  that  of  the  workmen  outside  of  the  unions.  From  the 
figures  it  appears  that  the  mechanics  and  day  labourers  number 
between  82,000  and  83,000  (not  including  the  skilled  labour  of  iron 
manufacturers  previously  referred  to),  and  that  the  probable  number  of 
workmen  out  of  employment  is  under  16,000: — 
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Trades  Unions. 


Name  of  Union. 


Empire  Lodge 
Carpenters 
Bricklayers 
Stone  Cutters 
Plasterers 
Painters  . . 
Stone  Masons 
Stair  Builders 
Amalgamated 
J  oiners 
Crispins  . . 
Printers  . . 
Brass  Moulders 
Ship  Joiners 
Coopers 
Brush  Makers 
Paper  Hangers 
Horse  Shoers 
Blacksmiths 
Tailors 

Cabinet  Makers 
Cigar  Makers 
Iron  Moulders 
Hatters 

’Longshore  Men 
Labourers . . 


of  American 


Carpenters  ant 


Total . . 


Strength 
in  1873. 

Strength 
in  1874. 

Number 
idle  in 
1873. 

Number 
idle  in 
1874. 

2,000 

1,500 

700 

375 

2,500 

1,750 

1,000 

450 

2,500 

1,875 

500 

450 

2,000 

1,400 

500 

350 

1,100 

550 

900 

140 

350 

100 

90 

25 

150 

50 

100 

12 

150 

50 

50 

12 

1,700 

1,275 

800 

600 

2,700 

2,365 

300 

250 

150 

75 

150 

#  # 

1,700 

1,000 

300 

ioo 

200 

100 

50 

20 

100 

75 

50 

30 

200 

200 

300 

•  o 

1,700 

1,700 

•  • 

1,900 

1,000 

•  • 

200 

1,700 

1,200 

•  « 

300 

700 

500 

300 

125 

3,000 

3,000 

600 

300 

8,000 

8,000 

•  * 

10,000 

8,000 

5,000 

2,000 

44,950 

35,765 

11,240 

5,739 

"Workmen  outside  oe  Trades  Unions. 


Probable 

Probable 

Number. 

Number  idle. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners. . 

6,000 

1,200 

Bricklayers 

800 

160 

Stone  Cutters  . .  . . 

800 

160 

Plasterers 

4,000 

300 

Stone  Masons  . . 

300 

50 

Painters  . . 

1,500 

300 

Crispins  . .  . . 

3,000 

750 

Printers  . . 

500 

100 

Coopers  . . 

3,000 

1,000 

Brush  Makers  . . 

300 

60 

Paper  Hangers  . . 

22 

45 

Horse  Shoers 

200 

i 

Blacksmiths 

500 

100 

Tailors  . . 

2,000 

300 

Cabinet  Makers. . 

5,500 

1,100 

Cigar  Makers  . . 

1,500 

300 

Iron  Moulders  .. 

1,000 

250 

Labourers 

10,000 

2,000 

Hatters  . . 

1,000 

200 

Plumbers  and  Gas  Fitters 

500 

100 

Fiano  Makers  . . 

4,000 

800 

Total . 

46,620 

9,785 

2  h 
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In  the  various  brandies  of  the  iron  trade,  especially  those  con¬ 
nected  with  railroad  business,  the  promise  of  early  employment  is  very 
slight.  The  larger  firms — those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tools 
for  the  construction  of  locomotives,  railway  waggons,  &c. — seem  to 
consider  themselves  venturesome  in  keeping  their  shops  open  at  all, 
and  in  all  cases  the  hope  they  express  for  better  things  is  faint.  Some 
statistics  of  railroad  construction  in  1874,  as  compared  with  former 
years,  show  the  evidence  upon  which  their  judgment  is  based.  The 
following  statement  gives  the  number  of  miles  of  construction  in  the 
United  States  for  the  past  ten  years : — 


Years. 

Miles. 

1865 

1,177 

1866 

1,742 

1867 

2,449 

1868 

•  •  • 

2,979 

1869 

4,953 

1870 

5,525 

1871 

7,222 

7,340 

1872 

1873 

3,883 

1874 

1,923 

So  that  the  construction  of  1874  is  only  one-half  that  of  1873,  which 
was  the  smallest  since  1868.  The  total  mileage  of  the  United  States  at 
the  beginning  of  1874  was  70,651 ;  at  the  beginning  of  1875  it  is 
72,576,  an  increase  of  2f  per  cent.  Moreover,  of  the  roads  built  in 
1874  most  are  short,  and  many  are  of  purely  local  interest,  intended  to 
serve  some  mine  or  furuace.  The  waste  of  timber* *  in  the  United 
States  compelling  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel  more  and  more  yearly,  and 
the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  many  articles,  will  in  time  furnish 
stable  employment  to  those  connected  with  iron  and  railroad  interests,, 
but  that  time  is  still  a  long  way  olf. 


Insurance. 

The  number  of  insurance  companies  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  New  York  Insurance  Department  on  the  1st  day  of  December, 
1874,  was  282,  as  follows : — 


*  Within  ten  years  no  less  than  12,000,000  acres  of  forest  have  been  cut  down  or 
burned  over  in  this  country.  Much  of  the  timber  is  used  for  fuel,  twenty-five  cities 
being  on  record  as  consuming  from  5,000  to  10,000  acres  each.  Fences  use  up  much 
timber,  and  railroad  ties  require  the  product  of  150,000  acres  per  annum.  The 
amount  of  pine  and  lumber  timber  yet  standing  in  the  forests  of  the  timber  States 
is  estimated  at  225,000,000  feet.  The  sum  of  144,000,000  dol.  is  invested  in  the 
lumber  industry,  employing  nearly  200,000  men. 
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ISevv  1  ork  joint  stock  fire  insurance  companies 
ISew  York  mutual  fire  insurance  companies 
Is  ew  York  marine  insurance  companies  . , 
New  York  life  insurance  companies 
New  Y  ork  plate-glass  insurance  companies 
Fire  insurance  companies  of  other  States  . . 
Marine  insurance  companies  of  other  States 
Life  insurance  companies  of  other  States  . . 
Casualty  insurance  companies  of  other  States 
Canadian  fire  insurance  companies  . . 
Foreign  fire  insurance  companies  . . 

F oreigu  marine  insurance  . . 


Number. 

..  102 
8 
9 

..  26 
1 
87 
1 

27 

4 

3 

11 

..  3 


Total 


.  282 


The  total  amount  of  stocks  and  mortgages  held  by  the  insurance 
department  for  the  protection  of  policy-holders  of  life  and  casualty  in¬ 
surance  companies  of  this  State,  and  of  foreign  insurance  companies 
domg  business  within  it  was  10,401,953  dob,  as  follows:  — 


For  protection  of  policyholders  generally  in  life  insurance 
companies  of  this  State . 

For  protection  of  registered  policy  holders  exclusively  . . 

For  protection  of  casualty  policy  holders  exclusively 

For  protection  of  plate-glass  policy  holders  exclusively  .  * 

For  protection  of  policy  holders  in  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  other  States 

For  protection  of  policy  holders  in  Canadian  insurance 
companies . 

For  protection  of  fire  policy  holders  in  foreign  insurance 
companies  . .  . .  . 

For  protection  of  life  policy  holders  in  foreign  insurance 


Dollars. 

3,689,891 

3,250,862 

1,000 

50,000 

40,000 

600,120 

2,473,100 

300,000 


Total  deposit  .  10,404,953 


Tires  in  New  York  City. 

The  fire  record  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  1874  shows  the  losses 
to  be  only  one-half  of  what  they  were  the  year  previous,  and  not  one- 
third  of  the  amount  for  the  year  1872.  The  total  number  of  fires  was 
1,411,  but  the  estimated  loss  was  only  1,328,844  dol.,  which  would  give 
an  average  of  about  900  dol.  to  each  fire.  Of  the  total  loss  1,000,000  dol. 
was  on  stock,  and  the  balance  328,844  dol.,  on  buildings.  ’  There  were* 
only  three  fires  during  the  year  where  the  loss  exceeded  50,000  dol. 
As  usual,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  fires  occurred* 
through  carelessness.  Foul  chimneys  caused  over  200  fires  ;  fireworks 
52  ;  children  playing  with  matches,  60  ;  over-heated  stoves,  stove  pipes,’ 
ranges,  and  Hues,  100;  explosion  of  kerosene  oil  lamps,  46;  window 
curtains  and  goods  in  show  windows,  50 ;  sparks  from  chimneys,  fur¬ 
naces,  &c.,  64  ;  malicious  mischief,  33  ;  escaped  gas  igniting,  32  ;  defec¬ 
tive  fines,  43 ;  spontaneous  combustion,  35  ;  and  the  remainder  from 
various  causes. 

BurLDiNcs  IN  THE  City  of  New  York,  1874. 

Although  during  1874  building  has  shared  the  depression  common 
to  every  business,  still,  it  has  been  more  active  than  in  1873.  During 
the  first  quarter  ending  March  31,  plans  and  specifications  were  filed 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  for  322  new  buildings,  of  which 
44  were  first-class  dwellings  and  159  tenement  houses,  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  was  3,821,920  dol.  In  addition  to  this  theie  were  plans 
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submitted  for  alterations  in  413  buildings  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
849,664  dol.  During  the  June  quarter  the  plans  submitted  embraced 
447  new  buildings  and  506  for  alteration,  at  a  stated  estimated  cost  of 
6,003,137  dol.  for  the  former  and  1,379,848  dol.  for  the  latter.  Dor 
the  quarter  ending  September,  the  proposed  new  buildings  numbered 
557,  at  a  cost  of  3,034,950  dol.,  and  the  proposed  alterations  were  279, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  594,520  dol.  The  returns  for  the  last  quarter 
are  not  completed,  but  will  not  fall  below  the  September  quarter  except 
in  alterations,  the  plans  submitted  for  which  show  a  falling-off  of  about 
25  per  cent.  The  total  for  the  year  will  be  nearly  1,300  new  buildings, 
at  a  cost  of  about  15,800,000  dol.,  and  1,400  buildings  altered  at  a  cost 
of  over  3,000,000  dol.  Of  the  buildings  proposed  for  erection,  180 
were  first-class  dwellings  and  580  were  tenements. 


Common  Schools — State  oe  New  York. 


The  statistics  for  the  Common  Schools  for  the  year  ending 
ber  30,  1874,  are  as  follows : — 


Dol. 


Total  receipts,  including  balance  on  hand  September 
30th,  18/3  ..  ..  . «  ..  ,.  .. 

Total  expenditures 
Amount  paid  for  teachers’  wages 
Amount  paid  for  school-houses,  repairs,  furniture,  &c. 
Estimated  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  . . 


11,944,023 

10,779,779 

7,559,090 

1,721,282 

28,714,738 


Septem- 


c. 


38 

61 

59 

64 

00 


Total  number  of  school-houses  ..  ..  ..  ..  11,775 

Number  of  school  districts,  exclusive  of  cities  . .  . .  11,299 

Number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for  the  full 

legal  term  of  school , .  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  18,554 

Number  of  teachers  employed  during  any  portion  of  the  year  29,683 
Number  of  children  attending  public  schools  . .  . .  1,039,097 

Number  of  persons  attending  normal  schools  ..  ..  6,568 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  in  private  schools  . .  138,610 

Number  of  volumes  in  school  district  libraries  . .  . .  835,882 

Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  5  and  21  years  of  age  1,501,874 


On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1875,  a  compulsory  Education  Act, 
passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature  in  May,  1874,  comes  into  force. 
Under  its  provisions  parents  must  send  to  some  public  or  private 
school  their  children  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  old.  The  Board 
of  Education  is  preparing  to  enforce  this  law  thoroughly.  Before  they 
can  take  any  active  steps  they  must  get  their  ordinance  and  regulations, 
already  adopted,  approved  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
as  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  superintendents  and  agents  for  hunting  up 
truant  children  will  be  appointed.  Vagrant  children  will  be  sent  to  the 
farm  for  young  children  under  the  charge  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charities  and  Correction.  A  complete  census,  in  New  York  City,  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  will  be  taken, 
and  a  Truant  Agent  will  be  appointed  for  every  one  of  the  eight  school 
districts.  In  case  of  refusal  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school 
the  law  will  be  enforced.  Eor  permitting  children  within  the  age  limits, 
and  uninstructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  avoid  atten¬ 
dance,  parents  are  liable  to  fine,  as  are  all  persons  who  shall  employ  such 
children  in  any  way. 

Prisons. 

t 

The  following  statement  shows  the  expenditures  and  earnings  of 
each  of  the  prisons  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1874,  of  the 
State  of  New  York  : — 
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Advances  from 

Received  from 

Excess  of 

Treasury. 

Earningu. 

Expenditure. 

Auburn  . 

Chilton . 

Dol.  c. 

Dol.  c. 

Dol.  c. 

233,166  90 

101,910  40 

131,256  50 

377,678  12 

153,473  60 

134,204  52 

Sing-Sing  . 

Miscellaneous  expanditure  not  dis¬ 
tributed,  inclndtng  26,231  dol.  25  c. 

360,054  68 

124,009  43 

236,045  15 

for  transportation  of  convicts 

•  • 

•  • 

37,031  25 

Totals . 

930,899  60 

379,393  43 

588,537  42 

The  number  of  convicts  in  Auburn,,  September  30,  1874,  were  . .  1,202 

”  „  Clinton,  „  „  ..  552 

”  »  Sing-Sing,  „  „  ..  1,306 

Social  Statistics. 

The  mortality  in  New  York  City  during  the  year  1874  was  less 
than  that  for  the  preceding  year,  being  27 '59  per  1,000,  being  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  1’49  in  1873.  The  number  of  deaths  from  smallpox  have 
increased  by  349,  and  from  diptheria  by  521. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  deaths  for  the  past 
two  years  : — 


1873. 

1874. 

Z}’motic 

9,593 

9,700 

Constitutional 

6,293 

6,000 

Local  . . 

10,154 

9,900 

Developmental 

1,883 

1,766 

Violence 

1,161 

1,231 

Total 

29,084 

28,597 

The  registration  of  births  in  New  York  is  imperfect,  and  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  on  its  figures.  It  is  probable  that  between  35,000 
and  40,000  births  take  place  yearly. 

The  number  of  marriages  registered  during  1874  was  8,397,  against 
8,871  for  the  previous  year;  but  this  registration,  like  that  of  the 
births,  does  not  give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  total  number  which 
is  probably  10,000  at  least. 

The  police  statistics  for  1874,  were— arrests  92,112,  of  which  GG,095 
were  males,  and  2G,017  females. 


Area  and  Population  oe  States  in  the  Consular  District  of 
New  York  (as  shown  by  the  last  Census  in  1870. 


Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Population. 

New  York 

47,000 

4,382,759 

New  Jersey  .. 

8,320 

906,096 

Connecticut  . . 

4,750 

537,454 

Rhode  Island. . 

1,306 

217,353 

Delaware 

2,120 

125,015 
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The  census  of  the  State  of  New  York,  will,  in  future,  he  taken 
at  intervals  of  five  years,  commencing  wfith  the  present  year. 

Banks. 

According  to  the  recent  message  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  there 
were,  on  the  1st  day  of  October  last,  eighty-one  banks  doing  business 
under  the  laws  of  the  State.  During  the  fiscal  year  then  ended,  five 
banks  were  organized  and  four  were  closed,  one  of  which  failed.  Of 
the  five  banks  created,  three  were  organized  with  less  than  100,000  dol. 
each.  Circulating  notes  to  the  amount  of  6,368  dol.  were  destroyed 
by  the  Bank  Department  during  the  year.  Sixty-seven  banks  were 
credited  with  lost  circulation  to  the  amount,  in  all,  of  285,559  dol.,  the 
time  for  redeeming  the  same,  alter  the  usual  legal  notice,  having 
expired.  The  amount  of  circulation  outstanding,  including  that  of 
incorporated  banks,  banking  associations,  and  individual  bankers  was, 
on  the  1st  day  of  October  last,  1,105,189  dol.  50  c.  Of  this  amount 
the  sum  of  367,438  dol.  was  secured  by  deposits  of  cash,  stocks,  or 
mortgages.  The  residue — 737,751  dol.  50  c. — is  not  secured,  it  having 
been  issued  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  General  Banking  Law.  Steps 
have  been  taken  by  twelve  banks  for  the  fiscal  redemption  of  162,301  dol. 
of  these  unsecured  notes. 

The  condition  of  the  National  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  on 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1874,  as  shown  by  their  quarterly  official 
statements,  was  as  follows  : — 


Liabilities. 

Dollars. 

Capital 

68,500,000 

Net  profits  .. 

32,847,900 

Circulation,  State  and  national  . . 

24,939,300 

Due  banks  . . 

85,413,900 

Due  depositors 

132,184,300 

Due  all  others,  unpaid  dividends . . 

1,691,100 

Total 

•  • 

345,576,500 

Resources. 

Dollars. 

Loans  and  discounts 

202,225,800 

Stocks  and  bonds  and  mortgages. . 

49,066,800 

Real  estate  . . 

9,049,500 

Due  from  banks 

17,855,500 

Cash  items  and  bank  notes 

5,941,700 

Specie 

15,853,600 

Legal  tenders 

45,393,700 

Over  drafts  . . 

189,900 

Total 

•  • 

345,576,500 

The  condition  of  the  State  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  the 
26th  day  of  December,  1874,  was  as  follows:  — 

Liabilities. 

Ccipifil  . .  . .  . . 

N et  profits  . . 

Circulation,  State  and  national 
Due  banks 
Due  depositors 

Due  all  others,  unpaid  dividends 


60,923,000 


Dollars. 

16,666,100 

6,269,900 

38,000 

4,152.600 

33,734,400 

62,600 


Total 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 
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Resources. 


Loans  and  discounts. . 

Stocks  and  bonds  and  mortgages 
Real  estate  . . 

Due  from  banks 

Cash  items  and  bank  notes . . 

Specie. . 

Legal  tenders. . 

Over  drafts  . . 


Dollars. 

46,499,800 

1.423.600 
1,660,200 

3.617.600 
81,000 

2,145,200 

5,473,700 

22,500 


Total 


60,923,600 


Sayings  Banks  and  Trust  Companies. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  savings  banks  (two  of  which  were 
closing)  reported  to  the  Bank  Department  on  the  1st  day  of  J  uly  last. 
Their  assets  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  316,122,790  dol.,  having 
increased  during  the  year  then  ended  1,367,020  dol.  The  increase  in 
assets  during  the  first  six  months  of  1871  was  8,533,060  dol.  The 
number  of  persons  having  deposits  in  these  institutions  was — according 
to  the  number  of  open  accounts  January  1,  1871 — 839,472,  an  increase 
of  16,830  over  the  previous  year.*  On  the  1st  day  of  July  last  twelve 
trust,  loan,  and  indemnity  companies  reported  to  the  Bank  Department 
in  Albany.  The  aggregate  of  their  capital  paid  in  was  11,752,010  dol., 
and  the  amount  due  to  their  depositors  was  38,479,761  dol. 


Immigration. 

New"  York  city  has  always  been  the  great  immigration  depot  of  the 
United  States,  and  much  of  its  prosperity  depended  on  that  fact.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  immigration  business  of  1871  has 
been  a  failure,  and  gives  no  promise  of  improvement;  whilst,  as  the 
entire  resources  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  are  from  the 
emigrant  tax  or  head  money  paid  by  the  shipowners,  of  1  dol.  50  c.  per 
immigrant,  the  Commission  is  left  in  a  state  of  complete  financial  help¬ 
lessness  by  the  sudden  hilling  off  in  arrivals.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
strictest  economy  has  been  exercised,  the  employes  having  been  reduced 
both  in  numbers  and  pay  to  the  last  extreme,  and  help  must  now  be 
extended  by  the  State,  or  the  Commission  will  not  be  able  to  continue 
its  present  duties.  The  vrhole  number  of  aliens  landed  at  Castle 
Garden  in  1871  wras  110,011,  producing  an  income  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  214,531  dol.  21  c.  Only  two  years  before,  when  the  tax  was 
the  same,  the  receipts  were  more  than  double,  being  157,011  dol.  70  c. 
The  actual  expenses  paid  out  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1871  wTere 
299,035  dol.  11  c.,  of  which  22,129  dol.  45  c.  was  for  real  estate  and 
buildings,  leaving  a  deficit  for  current  business  of  over  62,000  dol. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  it  appears,  that  since  steam¬ 
ships  became  important  in  the  emigrant  passenger  trade,  New  York  has 
received  very  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  this  traffic;  Boston,  about  7  per 
cent. ;  Philadelphia,  barely  1  per  cent. ;  and  Baltimore  a  trifle  more. 
The  remainder— about  17  per  cent. — belongs  to  New  Orleans  and  the 
Pacific  Ports. 

As  usual  for  several  years  past,  the  arrivals  at  New  York  for  1871, 
shew  an  increasing  proportion  of  German  and  Scandinavian  blood,  and 
a  decrease  especially  of  natives  of  Ireland.  From  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Luxemburg,  and  Switzerland,  there  have  arrived 
49,908,  and  from  Scandinavia  10,327.  From  Ireland,  the  number 
(37,117)  is  the  smallest  since  the  war  of  secession.  The  greatest  num- 
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l)ei*  in  any  one  year  from  Ireland  was  in  1851,  when  1G3,30G  were 
landed  at  Castle  Garden;  the  smallest  was  25,075,  in  1858  (immediately 
after  the  panic  of  1857).  The  arrivals  in  1874  were  as  follows: — 


Number. 

40,302 

5,321 

2,296 

1,335 

325 

329 

3,167 

3,447 

3,743 

7,565 

3,316 

249 

5,034 

19,077 

4,739 

37,447 

1,226 

1,123 


. .  140,041 

Ihe  facilities  for  travel  were,  perhaps,  never  so  great  as  in  1874 
steerage  passengers  were  taken  for  a  third  of  the  usual  rates,  and 
railway  lares  for  the  Far  West  were  correspondingly  reduced.  But  the 
general  prostration  of  the  country  was  such,  that  labouring  people 
could  not  be  tempted  to  come  over ;  and  not  only  did  the  great  stream 
o  immigration  slacken  oh,  but  the  fact  is  to  be  recorded,  that  many 
thousands  of  immigrants  went  back  to  the  old  countries.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  exactly  how  many,  but  an  estimate  may  be  arrived  at  from 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  passengers  who  left  this  port  for  foreio-n, 
countries  during  the  year  : —  43 


Tirst 

Second 

Six  Months. 

Six  Months. 

Cabin  passengers 

16,045 

14,506 

Steerage  passengers  . . 

25,752 

40,541 

Total  . . 

41,797 

55,047 

German  Empire. . 
Austrian  Empire 
Switzerland 
Holland  . . 
Belgium  . . 
Luxembourg 
Denmark 
Norway  .. 

Sweden  . . 

Russia 
Trance  . . 

Spain 

Italy 

England  . . 
Scotland  . . 

Ireland  . . 

Wales 

Other  countries  . . 

Total 


01  the  66, 293  steerage  passengers,  there  were  doubtless  many  who 
took  advantage  of  the  dull  times  and  low  fare  to  make  a  visit  home 
ouppose  these  were  one- third  of  the  number,  there  would  be  indicated 
a  returning  emigration  of  44,195,  and  these  were  probably  of  the  better 
class  ol  immigrants,  those  of  means  and  ambition,  who,  seeing  little 
business  promise  here,  have  taken  their  money  and  their  muscle  back 
again,  leaving  here  the  sick,  the  helpless  and  the  very  poor. 

he  present  financial  condition  of  the  Commission  is  as  follows : — 
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Dollars. 

Due  to  tlie  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company  on  bond 

and  mortgage  on  Ward’s  Island .  100,000 

Support  of  emigrants  during  the  past  1|-  years  . .  . .  75,000 

Due  for  current  expenses  at  Castle  Garden  . .  . .  . .  16,000 

Estimated  expenses  at  Castle  Garden  and  Ward’s 
Island  incurred  during  December,  including 
10,000  dol.  for  coal  ..  ..  ..  30,000 

Less  cash  on  hand  and  estimated  receipts  . .  20,000 

-  10,000 

Total  estimated  indebtedness  December  31,  1874  . .  201,000 

The  number  of  immigrants  at  present  cared  for  at  Castle  Garden 
and  Ward’s  Island  is  1,041,  and  in  the  counties  about  900.  During 
the  months  of  January  aud  February  the  number  to  be  cared  for  at 
Ward’s  Island  will  increase  to  about  2,000,  and  in  the  counties  to 
more  than  1,200.  On  the  1st  of  January  instant  the  Commissioners 
were  practically  without  funds  to  care  for  these  persons.  The  expenses 
of  the  Ward’s  Island  and  Castle  Garden  institutions  will,  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  be  about  25,000  dols.  per  month, 
while  the  receipts  will  not  exceed  5,000  dols.  per  month.  An  urgent 
application  has  been  made  to  the  Legislature  for  relief. 


Retrospect  of  Immigration  for  Twenty  Years. 


>  The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  annual  arrival  of  immigrants  at 
this  port  for  twenty  years  back  : — 


Year. 

Number. 

1855  . 

136,233 

1856  . 

142,352 

1857  . 

133,773 

1858  . 

78,589 

1859  . 

79,322 

1860  . 

105,162 

1861  . 

65,539 

1862  . 

76,306 

1863  . 

155,844 

1864  . 

180,296 

1865  . 

196,352 

1866  . 

233,418 

1867  . 

242,731 

1868  . 

213,695 

1869  . 

258,989 

1870  . 

212,170 

1871  . 

229,639 

1872  . 

294,581 

1873  . 

266,818 

1874  . 

140,041 

From  these  figures  the  effects  of  the  panic  one  year  ago  in  lessen¬ 
ing  emigration  are  sufficiently  apparent,  and  if  the  number  who  have 
returned  to  the  old  country  be  taken  into  account  the  comparison  with 
1873  would  be  still  more  striking. 


The  new  Arbitration  Court. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kew  York, 
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the  State  Legislature  has  passed  a  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  court 
of  arbitration.  As  a  method  of  settling  disputes  among  the  business 
classes,  and  as  being  calculated  to  obviate  costly  litigation  and  tedious 
delay  in  adjusting  differences,  the  institution  of  such  a  court  is  to  be 
commended.  The  functions  of  the  court  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : — Any  parties  having  dispute  or  difference  concerning  any 
matter  arising  within  this  port,  may  submit  the  same  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  ;  but  any  party  may  object  effectually  to  such  jurisdiction. 
Both  parties  agreeing,  however,  jurisdiction  is  assumed,  and  it  is  final. 
Each  party  may  nominate  one  person  to  sit  with  the  arbitrator  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  and  an  award  by  the  majority  is  binding. 
The  arbitrator  may  of  his  motion  summon  witnesses.  Execution  is 
issued  by  the  County  Clerk  as  upon  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Judgments  are  not  to  be  removed,  reversed,  modified,  or  in  any  manner 
appealed  from,  except  for  fraud,  collusion,  or  corruption  of  arbitrator. 
On  the  first  hearing  no  costs  are  allowed  to  either  party.  The  law 
provides  for  a  rehearing  at  the  cost  of  the  party  demanding  it,  but  not 
for  an  appeal.  The  judge  is  of  opinion  that  an  appeal  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  it  is  thought  an  application  for  such 
a  change  of  the  law  will  be  made  to  the  legislature.  The  law  is  con¬ 
strued  as  giving  to  the  arbitrator  authority  to  decide  what  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  contracts  in  advance  of  their  completion.  This  power,  if  it  is 
conferred  by  the  law,  would  obviate  great  hardship  and  loss  in  prevent¬ 
ing  an  erroneous  though  honest  construction  by  one  party  from  being 
carried  out  at  the  final  cost  of  litigation,  and  perhaps  to  the  irremedi¬ 
able  injury  of  the  other  party. 

Public  'YVoeks. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  means  to  carry  on  the  construction  of  new 
wharves  and  docks,  so  greatly  needed  for  the  maritime  commerce  of 
this  port,  the  works  commenced  two  or  three  years  since  have  been 
suspended,  and  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  an  early  resumption  of 
them.  The  suspension  bridge  for  connecting  Brooklyn  with  New 
York,  a  vast  and  costly  structure,  is  slowly  progressing  towards  com¬ 
pletion  ;  but  the  operations  have  been  and  are  likely  to  be  again 
suspended  through  the  absence  of  any  certain  provision  for  their  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  extensive  excavations  beneath  the  bed  of  the  harbour 
at  Hellgate,  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  and  enlarging  that  channel  of 
entrance  into  the  port,  are  being  skilfully  and  effectively  continued, 
and  will  be  prepared  for  the  needful  explosions  of  the  bed  rock  in  the 
course  of  this  year.  The  enlargement  of  this  entrance  to  the  port  will 
furnish  great  facilities  and  advantages  in  future  years  to  vessels  engaged 
in  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  coastwise  trade.  The  new  post-office,  a 
large  and  handsome  edifice,  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be,  in  every 
way,  worthy  of  this  commercial  emporium.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  to  improve  the  means  of  locomotion 
within  the  city,  than  which  nothing  is  more  needed  for  the  convenience 
and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  present  moment,  a  fresh 
discussion  of  the  practicability  of  an  elevated  railway,  and  a  new  and 
apparently  vigorous  movement  for  its  construction,  excite  a  hope  that 
something  effective  may  be  undertaken  towards  providing  the  means  of 
rapid  transit  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  which  is  so  urgently 
demanded. 

State  Debt. 

The  figures  of  the  State  debt  on  the  30th  of  September,  1874,  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  were  as  follows : — 
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Debt. 

Balance  of 
Sinking  Fund. 

Balance  of  Debt 
after  applying 
Sinking  Fund. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol.  c. 

General  Fund 

3,988,526 

40 

4,142,693 

84 

•  • 

Contingent  . . 

68,000 

00 

32,823 

49 

35,176  51 

Canal 

10,230,430 

00 

1,561,018 

99 

8,669,411  01 

Bounty 

15,912,500 

00 

7,125,278 

20* 

8,787,221  80 

Total  . . 

30,199,456 

40 

12,861,814 

52 

17,491,809  33 

The  State  debt  on  the  30th  of  September,  1S73,  after  deducting  the 
unapplied  balances  of  the — 

Dol.  c. 

Sinking  funds  amounted  to  ..  ..  21,191,379  34 

On  the  30th  September,  1874,  to  ..  17,491,809  32 


Showing  a  reduction  of  ..  ..  3,699,570  02 


The  actual  reduction  of  the  State  debt  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1874,  by  cancellation  of  matured  stocks,  and  by  the 
purchase  of  4,902,500  dols.  of  Bounty  Loan  Sevens  of  1877  for  the 
Bounty  Debt  Sinking  Bund,  is  0,024,950  dols.  In  addition  to  the 
purchase  and  cancellation  of  the  above-mentioned  Bounty  Stock  for  the 
Bounty  Debt  Sinking  Bund,  there  have  been  investments  for  that 
sinking  fund  in  State  Securities  and  Government  liegistered  Bonds  to 
the  amount  of  4,3S1,500  dols.  at  a  cost  of  4,972,091  dol.  35  c.,  making 
a  total  of  11,626,607  dols.  paid  on  account  of  this  sinking  fund  since 
the  last  year’s  report.  The  securities  held  in  trust  for  this  fund 
amount  at  their  par  value  to  6,802,944  dols.,  which  could  be  disposed  of 
at  an  average  premium  of  over  12  per  cent. 


Debt  of  the  City  of  New  Yokk. 

While  the  condition  of  the  State  Debt  is  of  so  satisfactory  a 
character,  the  debt  of  this  city  is,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
unequalled  in  amount  probably  by  the  debt  of  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  W  ithout  counting  its  suburbs,  such  as  Brooklyn  and  Jersey 
City,  which  have  heavy  debts  of  their  own,  the  municipal  debt  of  New 
York  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1874,  was  115,187,980  dols.  against 
106,450,084  dols.  4*  c.  at  the  same  date  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
figures  are  as  follows  : — 


*  Deducting  interest  accrued  to  October  1,  1874,  payable  January  1, 187^. 
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Funded  debt  payable  from  taxation 
and  sinking  fund 

Temporary  debt  payable  wholly  or  in 
part  from  assessments 

Special  revenue  bonds  . . 

Revenue  payable  1874  .. 

Revenue  bonds  of  and  payable  from 
taxes  1874 


Less  amount  of  the  above  stocks  and 
bonds  held  by  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund 

Total 


December  31,  1873. 

December  31,  1874. 

Dol.  c. 

Dol.  c. 

107,802,617  27 

118,241,557  24 

21,927,372  30 

20,851,000  00 

2,034  53 

3,700  00 

1,472,547  12 

•  • 

•  • 

2,707,500  00 

131,204,571  22 

141,803,758  00 

27,754,486  74 

26,615,778  00 

106,450,084  48 

115,187,980  00 

Genekal  Observations. 

The  year  1874,  in  its  financial  jmd  commercial  aspects,  has  not 
been  one  of  prosperity.  In  the  language  of  the  Presidential  message 
to  Congress,  “  the  nation  has  undergone  a  prostration  in  business  and 
industries,  such  as  has  not  been  witnessed  with  us  for  many  years.” 
The  effect  of  the  September  panic  of  1873,  has  been  plainly  manifest, 
and  felt  throughout  the  past  year  in  various  ways,  undermining  con¬ 
fidence  among  business  circles,  and  influencing  with  marked  depression 
the  course  of  trade.  Very  few  new  enterprises  have  been  undertaken. 
The  construction  of  railroads  and  other  works  of  internal  improvement, 
have  been  almost  entirely  suspended ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  iron, 
coal,  lumber,  and  shipping  interests  have  materially  suffered.  The 
vacillating  course  of  Congress  on  the  important  question  of  the 
finances,  disturbed  the  calculations  of  business  men,  and  prevented 
improvement.  The  fluctuating  premium  on  gold,  repeated  on  the  vast 
amount  of  purchases  and  sales  by  importers  of  merchandise,  who  are 
turning  over  their  capital  several  times  during  the  year,  is  enough  of 
itself,  without  taking  other  disturbing  influences  into  consideration, 
to  make  all  the  difference  between  large  profits  and  heavy  losses.  If 
the  importer  sells  for  specie,  he  simply  transfers  the  risk  to  the  jobber, 
for  it  must  fall  upon  some  stage  of  the  trade,  so  long  as  the  legal 
currency  is  not  of  the  standard  adopted  by  the  rest  of  the  commercial 
world.  The  exports  are,  in  like  manner,  affected,  being  bought  and 
sold  here  on  a  currency,  or  legal  tender  basis,  but  exchanged  in  foreign 
markets  on  a  gold  currency  basis,  compelling  merchants  to  arrange 
their  transactions  so  as  to  insure  against  the  loss  resulting  from  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  the  value  of  the  existing  currency.  The  supply  of  gold  is 
usually  so  closely  graduated  to  the  exigencies  of  the  demand  for  the 
settlement  of  foreign  balances,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  force  an  artificial 
scarcity  and  rise  of  price  by  purchasing  and  segregating  a  few  millions 
of  it,  as  to  tighten  the  loan  market  by  locking  up  greenbacks,  and 
forcing  the  banks  below  their  legal  tender  limit,  thus  restricting  their 
ability  to  make  loans  to  the  mercantile  community.  The  currency  has, 
in  this  manner,  been  made  the  means  of  generating  speculation,  which 
thrives  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  country. 

In  June,  Congress  passed  the  currency  bill  which  fixed  the  legal 
tender  circulation  at  382,000,000  dols.,  abolished  the  reserve  on  bank 
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note  circulation,  and  established  a  redemption  bureau  at  Washington, 
the  national  banks  being  required  to  keep  on  hand  legal  tenders  to  the 
extent  of  5  per  cent,  of  their  circulation.  The  fact  that  this  measure 
settled,  at  least  fora  time,  the  currency  question,  gave  a  slight  impetus 
to  business.  The  improved  tone  was,  however,  fleeting.  But  late  in 
August  there  were  symptoms  ot  a  recovery.  The  harvests  were  good, 
and  there  were  signs  of  a  fair  European  demand  for  American  cereals' 
looking  to  an  active  employment  of  the  railways,  and  a  stimulation  of 
business  by  a  distribution  of  money  among  western  producers.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  in  October  over-trading  and  speculation  in  corn  at  Chicago, 
caused  the  failure  of  several  large  houses.  Immediately  thereafter 
followed  the  failure  of  a  large  Californian  shipping  house,  agents  of 
the  “  Grangers,”  and  wdiose  failure  was  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the 
“  Grangers  ”  to  ship  produce,  after  the  firm  had  chartered  a  large 
numbei  oi  \essels  lor  that  purpose.  In  November  and  December  there 
was  a  large  outflow  of  coin  to  Europe,  attracted  by  the  advance  in  the 
Bank  ot  England  rate  of  discount,  and  through  tliis  loss  of  specie,  the 
country  has  been  put  back  a  step  from  resumption,  which  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  is  the  only  staple  foundation  for  lasting  prosperity. 
But  the  principal  cause  in  the  depression  in  trade  has  been  a  general 
want  ot  confidence  in  financial  and  commercial  circles,  resulting  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  disastrous  financial  crisis  of  last  year,  but,  in 
reality,  from  a  long  period  of  over-trading,  excessive  speculation, 'and 
general  extravagance.  Mercantile  firms  and  business  men  wdiose  capital 
bad  previously  been  impaired,  have  succumbed  to  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  failing  to  obtain  credit,  which,  under  more  favourable  conditions 
would,  probably,  have  been  accorded  to  them.  As  a  principal  means  of 
restoring  confidence,  the  vicious  practice,  which  has  heretofore  obtained, 
of  expanding  mercantile  credits,  must  be  effectually  done  away  with’ 
and  replaced  by  a  cash  and  short  credit  system  which  will,  as  it  already 
has  done  in  some  measure,  place  commercial  transactions  on  a  sounder 
and  healthier  basis.  That  there  has  been  during  the  past  year  a  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  merchants  generally  towards  a  safer  and  more 
conservative  mode  of  transacting  business,  is  unquestionable,  and  a 
continuance  of  this  course,  though  it  may  for  the  time  restrict  the 
volume  of  business,  must  ultimately  conduce  to  fiuancial  prosperity, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  the  general  trade  of  the  country,  and  of  this 
important  centre  of  commerce  in  particular. 


New  York,  January  30,  1875. 
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BUDA-PESTII. 


Report  bj  Mr.  Ilarriss-  Gastrell  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
Buda-Vesth,for  the  Year  1874. 


Tiie  aggregate  commerce  of  this  kingdom  with  Austria  and  the 
neighbouring  foreign  countries,  amounted,  in  1872,  to  about  82,000,000/. 
sterling,  of  which  44,500,000/.  belonged  to  the  import  trade,  and 

28,500,000/.  to  the  export  trade,  leaving  about  9,000,000/.  for  the 
transit  trade. 

Out  of  these  totals  the  commerce  with  the  Austrian  Provinces 
amounted,  inclusive  of  transit  goods — 

£ 

In  the  import  trade  to  ..  ..  ..  46,650,000 

In  the  export  trade  to  . .  . .  . .  28,000,000 

Making  a  grand  total  of  . .  . .  74,650,000 


or  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  aggregate  commerce.  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  this  exportation 
into  Austria  and  of  this  importation  into  Hungary  was  transit  trade  to 
and  from  foreign  countries  through  Austria.  I  also  regret  that,  as 
there  is  no  summary  of  the  railway  and  steamboat  returns,  and  as  these 
returns  are  not  made  in  the  same  form,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  table 
of  the  chief  articles  of  trade  with  their  values.  The  transit  trade  was 
entirely  from  west  to  east  and  east  to  west. 

The  commerce  with  the  adjacent  foreign  countries  of  Poumania  and 
Servia  and  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia,  amounted  to 
only  7,350,000/.,  of  which  2,200,000/.  was  exportation  and  5,150,000/. 
importation.  In  order  to  show  the  nature  of  this  commerce,  I  have 
compiled,  with  values  in  round  numbers,  the  following  table  from  the 
before-mentioned  statistics.  The  columns  A  to  E  show  the  geo¬ 
graphical  importance  of  the  commerce  : — 


A  bein 
B 


or 


c 


J) 


D 

E 


trade  between  Koumania  and  Hungary. 

„  Servia  and  Hungary. 

„  Servia  and  Croatia- Slavonia. 

„  Turkish  Croatia  and  Bosnia  and  Croatia-Slavonia. 

„  Roumania  and  Transylvania. 
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This  trade,  arranged  in  the  groups  of  the  tariff,  would  be  in  the 
following  articles  mainly  : — 

Importation. 


1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

1.  Agricultural  and  garden  produce  . . 

2.  Animals 

3.  Animal  substances,  unclassified 

4 .  Drugs  . . 

5.  Weaving  and  plaiting  materials 

A  anous  ••  . .  •  •  •  •  •• 

£ 

1,127,000 

2,800,000 

514,000 

124,000 

498,000 

57,000 

£ 

246,300 

1,840,000 

527,000 

99,000 

523,000 

192,700 

£ 

102,000 

1,620,000 

496,000 

57,000 

352,000 

96,000 

J.  ot&l  ••  ••  ••  •• 

5,150,000 

3,428,000 

2,723,000 

Exportation. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

1.  Colonial  goods. . 

2.  Fire,  building,  and  other  wood 

3.  Drugs  . . 

4.  Woven  and  knitted  goods  . .  . . 

5.  Skins  and  furs  . .  •  • 

6.  Bone,  wood,  glass,  and  china  article.. 

7.  Metal  goods  . . 

8.  Machines  and  hardwares 

Various 

£ 

137,000 

127,000 

167,000 

506,000 

124.500 

173.500 
144,000 
214,000 
607,000 

£ 

136,000 

233,000 

96,000 

507,000 

226,500 

173,000 

116,300 

247,600 

489,100 

£ 

98,000 

197,000 

132,000 

585,000 

196,000 

215,000 

135,000 

196,000 

536,000 

Total 

2,200,000 

2,224,500 

2,290,000 

I  should,  however,  remark  that  these  statistics  are  acknowledged  to 
be  defective,  and  that,  moreover,  a  comparatively  large  trade  is  carried 
on,  in  carts  and  otherwise,  across  the  frontier  and  is  not  usually  recorded 
with  exactness.  But  it  the  two  tables  I  have  drawn  up  be  taken  as 
indications  of  the  trade,  the  following  remarks  may  be  of  interest. 

The  defieiencv  of  Hungary  and  Croatia  in  cattle  is  mainly  supplied 
by  Servia  and  the  Turkish  provinces,  for,  according  to  the  enumeration, 
cattle  of  nearly  2,250,000/.  in  value,  out  of  about  2,750,000/.,  are  thence 
imported.  And  the  deficiency  of  Transylvania  is  mainly  supplied  from 
the  neighbouring  Roumania.  This  represents  a  more  or  less  regular 
trade,  but  the  importation  of  Ct  reals  to  so  large  an  amount  as  about 
050,000/.  out  of  Roumania,  and  over  300,000/.  out  of  Servia,  is  said  to 
be  exceptional  and  owing  to  the  recent  deficient  harvests  in  Hungary. 
Ho u mania  sends  nearly  four-fitihs  of  the  wool  imported,  and  chiefly 
into  Transylvania,  but  in  skins  and  leather,  Servia  and  Roumania  send, 
in  nearly  equal  values,  nearly  the  whole  value  ot  over  500,000/.  sterling. 
Of  the  total  importation  Servia  supplies  about  2,500,000/.,  Roumania 
about  2,000,000/.,  and  the  Turkish  provinces  the  remaining  050,000/. 

As  regards  exportation,  it  is  Roumania  which  takes  the  most  part, 
for  Servia  takes  only  a  third  part,  and  the  Turkish  provinces  about  the 
seventh  of  the  2,200,000/.  Ro  imania  receives  the  most  part  of  the 
ready-made  clothing,  the  cordage  r„nd  ropes,  the  timber,  the  wood  wares 
and  the  iron  wares,  whilst  Bosnia  together  with  the  Turkish  provinces, 
receive  the  most  part  of  the  sugar  salt,  and  hardwares  and  haberdashery. 
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It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  far  this  trade  benefits  Austria  and 
Hungary  respectively,  but,  as  a  guess  made  after  some  enquiries,  I 
believe  it  will  not  greatly  misrepresent  the  facts  to  state,  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  importation,  or  4,000,000/.  sterling,  should  be  placed  to  the 
advantage  of  Hungary,  and  that  as  regards  the  exportation  only  one. 
fourth  thereof,  or  little  over  500,000/.  sterling  can  he  directly  credited  to 
her,  whilst  Austria  shares  with  foreign  countries  in  nearly  equal  parts  the 
remaining  three-fourths,  or  1,500,000/.  sterling.  Hungary  profits 
indirectly  also  from  the  transit  trade  in  respect  of  these  three-fourths 
of  the  exportation  and  the  one-fifth  of  the  importation. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  it  is  usually  asserted  that  along 
the  frontier,  which  is  so  difficult  to  guard,  smuggling  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent. 


13uda-Pesth,  February  20,  1875. 
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BAHIA. 


Report  by  Consul  Morgan  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Bahia  for  the 

Year  1874. 


Agriculture. 

The  President  of  this  Province,  in  his  report  to  the  Provincial 
Assembly  in  1874,  represented  the  position  of  its  agriculture  in  the 
following  words  :  — 

“  It  is  certain  that  as  at  present  constituted,  whether  in  its  culture 
or  in  its  manipulation,  the  sugar  cane  plantation  must  give  way  to  the 
smaller  or  great  cultivation  that  shall  change  the  article  of  production. 

“  Tobacco  plantation,  in  many  places,  is  taking  the  place  of  the  sugar 
cane,  which  up  to  the  present  badly  prepared  and  conditioned,  struggles 
disadvantageously  in  foreign  markets  with  similar  products  from  other 
presidencies. 

“  Cocoa  and  coffee  tend  to  development,  especially  the  former,  which  has 
before  it  an  immense  future,  and  its  cultivation  is  being  greatly  increased. 

“The  culture  of  alimentary  products  is  not  carried  on  with  that  degree 
of  development  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  various  localities,  and 
it  is  painful  to  confess  that  the  existing  wants  are  supplied  by  importa¬ 
tion  from  the  other  provinces  or  from  foreign  countries,  which  certainly 
do  not  possess  the  same  elements  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

“  The  agricultural  properties,  or  sugar  mills,  must  suffer  great 
transformations  in  order  to  be  preserved ;  and  in  this  work  of 
reorganization  they  must,  without  a  doubt,  pass  to  new  proprietors. 

4*  This  crisis  will  not  lake  place  without  a  shock,  but  the  shock  will 
pass  over  and  the  crisis  will  bring  about,  as  a  consequence,  the  rapid 
elevation  of  the  rural  properties,  conveniently  organized. 

“  The  province  will  feel  its  effect  during  the  period  of  transforma¬ 
tion  ;  but  witli  its  inexhaustible  wealth  in  its  southern  border,  and  the 
exertions  of  its  smaller  agriculturists,  it  may  surmount  the  crisis  which 
so  much  occupies  our  attention. 

“  This  year  the  production  was  small,  and  the  price  of  its  principal 
product,  sugar,  anything  but  encouraging. 

“  In  certain  localities  the  price  obtained  did  not  even  compensate  the 
labour  on  th e  materia prima. 

k'  In  this  emergency  all  transactions  were  paralyzed,  currency  became 
scarce,  resulting  in  the  fact  of  an  increase  of  interest  on  the  debts 
due  by  the  planters,  who  were  thus  considerably  burdened.  To  pay 
12  per  cent,  for  money,  by  those  who  at  most  only’ received  4  from  their 
labour,  is  to  live  upon  capital,  even  should  other  causes  not  imperil  the 
position  of  the  agriculturist,  and  this  last  fact  is  sufficient  to  devour  all 
his  resources  within  a  given  period. 

“  Finally,  the  agricultural  position  of  the  province  is  not  flourishing,, 
neither  does  it  promise  to  be  so  m  proximate  years.” 

The  above  official  report  describes  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this 
province,  and  fully  bears  out  what  I  have  in  previous  reports  mentioned 
ns  to  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  trade  of  this  port  has  been  subject. 
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Rural  and  Territorial  Credit. 

The  great  compromises  to  which  the  planters  in  this  province  have 
bound  themselves,  the  high  premium  demanded  in  all  their  financial 
transactions  in  this  market,  joined  to  the  limited  period  granted  for 
amortization  of  their  debits, — counselled  the  creation  of  special  banks, 
under  the  above  denomination,  to  facilitate  to  debtors  the  necessary 
time  to  solve  their  debits,  they  paying  in  return  such  interest  as 
should  be  in  harmony  with  their  respective  agricultural  revenues. 

A  law  was  voted  in  that  sense  by  the  Provincial  Assembly,  ordering 
the  creation  of  such  banks,  and  granting  to  them  the  required  guarantees 
of  vitality.  The  law  is  excellent,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  in 
practice  it  can  be  carried  into  execution  with  security  to  the  banks. 

Rural  credit  is  distinct  in  its  nature  from  the  territorial ;  one  bein<* 
directed  to  the  economic  application  of  agricultural  labour,  and  th© 
other  to  the  value  of  the  land  that  receives  that  labour.  No  doubt 
territorial  credit  would  strengthen  the  great  interests  now.at  stake,  but 
it  will  be  a  didicult  matter  to  fix  the  value  of  land,  which  at  present 
has  only  a  certain  value  by  being  worked  by  slaves  : — take  these  away 
and  at  no  distant  period  this  must  be  the  case,  for  as  no  endeavours  are 
made  to  work  the  sugar  estates  with  free  labour,  the  lands  would  be 
valueless  ;  and  the  law  in  question  will  be  inoperative,  and  the  basis 
upon  which  it  is  founded  false  and  precarious. 

Eural  credit  requires— to  serve  the  purposes  for  which  the  law  in 
question  was  made,  and  to  produce  the  required  fruits — more  serious 
guarantees  than  those  which  are  offered  at  present  by  the  landed 
proprietors,  eight-tenths  of  whom  are  in  a  state  of  insolvency. 

The  president  of  this  province,  in  offering  his  opinion  to  the 
Provincial  Assembly  on  this  law,  says  : — 

“  At  present  there  is  no  sugar  proprietor  who  would  exchange  his 
slaves  for  free  labour— but  admitting  that  he  would — none  at  present 
derive  any  profit  from  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  which  in  any 
manner  compensates  the  expense  against  receipts,  all  of  which  clearly 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  grave  defects  in  the  labour  system. 

“  With  such  elements  of  credit  little  advantage  would  be  derived  by 
those  who  are  so  heavily  burdened  by  old  compromises,  as  it  would 
hardly  permit  him  to  pay — with  part  of  the  new  hired  capital — certain 
improvements  on  his  property,  when  the  amount  of  his  loan  does  not 
exceed  certain  just  limits  which  would  no  doubt  be  imposed  by  the 
prudence  of  the  banks, 

“It  would  establish  a  vicious  circle  to  prolong  the  agony  of  those 
who  would  not  divorce  themselves  from  old  traditions. 

“  The  creation  of  such  banks  would  not  save  ruined  individuals,  but 
it  would  palliate  the  general  evil  until  an  educated  generation,  imbued 
in  the  true  economic  spirit,  shall  take  upon  itself  the  reorganization  of 
the  works,  placing  them  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  rural  economy,  so 
greatly  neglected  in  this  country. 


Colonization. 

In  a  new  country  like  Erazil,  full  of  resources,  and  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  not  at  all  homogene<  uq  colonization  is  of  vital  importance,  in  order 
to  place  in  her  hands  the  means  whereby  to  offer  her  immense  wealth  to 
the  competition  of  the  v  orld  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  old  and 
flourishing  colonies  estab  isbed  in  the  southern  province  of  Eio  Grande 
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do  Sul  and  at  Saint  Catherine’s  long  back,  even  during  the  Portu¬ 
guese  regime,  where  emigration  has  prospered  and  where  the  climate  is 
temperate  and  favourable  to  Europeans — all  the  efforts  of  the  Central 
Government,  and  of  private  individuals  in  other  provinces  have  not  been 
successful.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  its  inhabitants,  as  a  rule,  take 
no  interest  in  the  matter ;  that  too  long  rooted  to  slave  labour,  still 
possessing  slaves,  continuing  out  of  habit  to  trust  and  to  prefer  slave 
labour  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  promote,  much  less  to  encourage,  and 
to  supervise  a  solution  so  important  and  complexed. 

In  my  last  report  I  transcribed  the  public  declaration  made  by  the 
German  Consul  in  the  papers  of  this  city  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
German  emigrants  located  near  the  southern  coast  of  this  province, 
i\bere  upwards  of  2,000  had  been  introduced  in  less  than  eighteen 
months.  At  present  those  colonies  are  broken  up,  and  the  majority  of 
the  emigrants  scattered,  and  of  whom  perhaps,  not  above  100  emigrants 
remain  on  the  lands  allotted  to  them — hundreds  of  others,  men,  women, 
and  children,  are  to  be  found  about  the  streets  of  this  city,  begmn"  for 
their  daily  bread.  J  *  ° 

Emigration  to  certain  provinces  of  Brazil,  apart  from  its  hitherto 
precarious  state,  has  against  it: — 1st,  the  great  heats  of  an  inter- 
tiopical  climate;  2nd,  difference  of  language  and  religion;  3rd,  of 
usages  and  customs ;  4th,  difference  of  diet,  not  easy  for  an  European 
to  accustom  himself;  5th,  insalubriousness  of  the  sites  hitherto  chosen 
for  their  location  ;  6th,  want  of  roads  or  of  navigable  rivers,  added  to 
the  distance  from  important  towns,  and  the  absence  of  markets  to 
dispose  of  their  produce. 

i^ow  the  localities  chosen  have,  as  a  rule,  been  unfortunate,  and  this 
^  v  flue  need  the  existence  of  those  colonies,  which  added 
to  the  difficulty  of  alimentation,  have  proved  their  bane.  Moreover,  a 
point  upon  which  special  attention  ought  to  have  been  beforehand  well 
looked  to,  namely,  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  emigrant  on  his  first 
arrival,  has  been  generally  neglected,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of 
such  who  first  landed  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  old  and  young,  have  indiscriminately  been  huddled  together 
in  large  sheds,  without  regard  to  decency  and  against  all  hygienic  rules, 
until  located;  and  thereupon,  under  a  tropical  sun,  have  had  to 
prepare  their  own  miserable  shanties  where  to  place  their  families. 
This  was  the  fact  in  the  unfortunate  attempt  made  in  the  south  of  this 
province.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  emigrant  finds  himself,  in  a 
foreign  country,  unbefriended  and  unprotected — finds  everything  so 
strange  and  so  different  from  what  he  was  made  to  believe  would  be  his 
lot  on  his  arrival.  The  negligence  of  the  promoters  on  the  important 
points  above  mentioned,  was  sure  to  strike  a  mortal  blow,  at  its  very 
onset,  to  such  colonies. 

It  is  useless  to  point  to  the  success  of  emigration  to  the  United 
States  from  its  spontaneous  and  continous  flow.  There  is  no  analogy 
possible.  The  habits  of  the  peoples,  the  examples  which  on  all  sides 
spontaneously  spring  up  in  the  former,  added  to  its  elements  of  life  and 
climate,  cannot  find  any  parity  or  identity  in  this;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  province,  after  the  late  essay  of  German  immigration, 
will  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  renew  its  efforts  towards  the  introduction 
of  immigrants  to  its  torrid  zone. 

Commerce. 

Ever  since  the  year  1859,  the  province  has  been  combated  by  many 
contrarieties  such  as  droughts,  famine  in  the  interior,  disease  of  the  sugar 
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cane,  the  stoppage  of  its  most  important  internal  traffic  with  the  diamond' 
districts  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  monetary  crises,  and  more  particularly  the  depreciation  in 
the  value  ot  its  principal  product,  sugar,  in  concurrence  with  those  oi 
foreign  countries  in  the  European  markets ;  contrarieties  which  have- 
prevented  any  kind  of  progress,  while  commerce,  also  suffering,  as  n 
natural  consequence,  from  such  causes,  has  witnessed  the  constant 
oscillation  in  its  exchanges  and  the  scarcity  of  transactions  which  has 
produced  a  painful  crisis  the  more  sensibly  felt  every  year,  because 
people  here  seem  alone  to  be  waiting  upon  Providence,  and  upon 
the  Government,  for  the  steps  and  measures  which  shall  check  the 
evils  so  much  complained  of. 

The  commercial  movement  of  this  port  will  be  best  appreciated 
from  the  returns  of  the  revenue  of  its  custom  house. 

The  following  table  presents  the  revenue  for  the  last  eleven  years,, 
but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  Para¬ 
guayan  war,  the  duties  on  imports  were  considerably  augmented,  and 
have  not  yet  been  reduced  : — 

Reis. 

Revenue  in  1863-64  .  5,405,035*83 6 


1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 
) 872-73 
1873-74 


5,770,514  540 
6,368.142  122 
6,287,616  202 
7,211,459  902 
8,932,641  172 
8,591,867  048 
9.144,927  595 
10,798,855  343 
10,622,995  567 
7,447.186  633 


Jn  the  last  year  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  revenue  is  shown  of 
about  30  per  cent,  as  compared  writh  the  previous  year. 

Table  of  the  Official  Values  of  the  Principal  Foreign  Articles  Imported 

direct  into  Bahia  in  the  year  1874. 

Reis. 


Roots  and  shoes. . 

292,217*900 

Butter  . . 

444,443  068 

Codfish 

406,545  535 

Coals 

997,399  945 

Coins,  foreign  . . 

62,781  500 

Clothes,  ready  made 

106,213  288 

Drugs . 

355,743  930 

Flour,  wh eaten 

464,454  240 

Glass  and  crockery 

306,295  912 

Gold  and  silver  work  . . 

147,437  300 

Gunpowder 

63,264  202 

Hats,  &c. 

171,655  069 

Hardware 

573,894  703 

Jerked  beef,  and  salted 

844,310  235 

Iron  . 

75,657  630 

Leather  and  skins 

26,487  243 

Machinery 

377,405  300 

Manufactures,  cotton  . . 

5,533,519  633 

„  woollen  . . 

648,931  665 

„  linen 

742,125  663 

„  silk 

231,366  307 

Oils  . 

185,032  438 

Paper 

185  562  252 

Spirits  . . 

198,297  284 

Sale 

91,226  910 

Wines  . . 

930,042  182 

Sundries,  not  classified. . 

2,773,398  006 

17,277,709  350 
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Received  from,  and  distributed  as  per  nationalities  as  follows: — 


From  Germ  my . . 

Austria 

Belgium 

Argentine  Confederation 
Coast  of  Africa  . . 

Uruguay  . 

United  States  . . 

France 
Great  Britain 
Spain 

Holland  . .  /. 

Italy 

Peru  . 

Portugal . 


Beis. 

1,396,023*540 

84,691 

467 

107,065 

871 

105,397 

077 

111,252 

094 

801,033 

160 

1,051,791 

780 

1,782,270 

923 

9,941,001 

445 

66,681 

036 

11,793 

534 

209,571 

568 

56,360 

000 

1,552,77 5 

855 

17,277,709  350 
or  1,455,085*.  3  s.  8 d* 


British  imports 


1,076,900/.  0s.  11  d. 


^able  of  Foreign  Merchandize  imported  Coastwise,  duties  paid,  for 

consumption  in  Bahia. 


From  Alagoas  . . 

Ceara 

Maranham 

Para 

Pernambuco 
Bio  Janeiro 
Bio  Grande  do  Sul 


Official  Value. 
Reis. 

13,781^468 
1,390  000 
1,246  000 
43,064  000 
145,403  153 
274.769  555 
15,156  034 


494,810  210 
or  53,604/.  0?.  Od. 


^  As  against  2,367,003/.  6.s.  2d.  imported  in  1873;  and  against  1,385,496/.  18*'.  7 d 
.imported  in  the  like  period  from  Great  Britain  and  Colonics. 
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Table  of  tlie  Principal  Products  of  Pallia  exported  to  Foreign 

Countries  in  1874. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Reis.  Reis. 

Rum  . . 

Litro 

653,179 

103,034*457 

Cotton 

Kilos. 

1,574,410 

'800,969  544 

Sugar,  white  . . 

*>  . 

715,710 

135,612  >693 

„  brown 

28,599,068 

3,075,013  540 

3°10  6°6  °33 

Objects  of  natural  history  . . 

•  • 

•  t 

30,533  226 

Oils  . . 

•  • 

•  « 

12,510  750 

Cocoa . . 

Kilos. 

1,116,036 

310,953  163 

Coffee. . 

3,401,420 

1,983,095  705 

Fruit . . 

•  • 

21,103  778 

Hides,  salted 

Kilos. 

563,724 

367,769^480 

„  dry . 

:y 

756,211 

491,710  422 

8  5°  170  90° 

Tobacco — 

Cigarettes 

;; 

7,307 

30,213*752 

Cigars  . . 

5) 

19 

62  500 

Cord 

54,033 

400,120  191 

Leaf 

11,674,894 

3,776,767  685 

Snuff 

694 

1,512  886 

A  OAO  «‘77  i)1  I 

Rosewood 

391,374  299 

Brazil  dye 

Kilos. 

1,465,239 

59,220  186 

Amethysts  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

17,575  000 

Chrisolites  . . 

,  , 

•  • 

2,766  000 

Diamonds 

Grammes 

4,847 

405,493  036 

Piassava 

•  • 

,  , 

328,768  691 

Ticum,  vegetable  oakum 

•  • 

•  , 

13,117  300 

Sundries,  not  classified 

«  • 

.  . 

19,308  339 

12  778,606  623 

Exported  direct  to  the  following  countries 


Great  Britain  . . 

•  • 

Reis. 

5,295,748*238 

Germany 

•  • 

4,175,271  440 

France  . . 

•  • 

1,265,353  374 

Portugal 

•  • 

769,463  826 

Coast  of  A  frica  . . 

•  • 

278,344  431 

Italy 

•  • 

517,752  748 

United  States  .. 

•  • 

140,880  710 

Belgium  . . 

•  t 

129,754  246 

Argentine  Confederation 

66,626  004 

Uruguay 

•  • 

65,692  084 

Spain  . .  . . 

•  • 

73,441  502 

Peru 

•  • 

183  600 

Chili 

•  • 

63  220 

Sweden  . . 

•  • 

31  200 

12,778,606  623 

or  1, 331,349?.  2*\  0 d.' 


British  ex  orfs  .. 


. .  573,7061  9s.  6rU 


*  As  against  1,871,2121  3s.  9 d.  exported  in  1S72,  aLd  2,253,190^.  3s.  0 d. 
•exported  in  1873. 
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Table  of  the  Value  of  National  Products  Imported  Coastwise  iuto 

Bahia  in  1874. 


Rum  . . 

Litros  . . 

789,135 

Peis. 

9S,  8448570 

Cotton 

Kilos.  . . 

1,711,196 

852,045  196 

Sugar.  >  . 

10,099,425 

1,243,969  752 

Oils  . . 

Litros  . . 

40,348 

21,355  984 

Coffee. . 

Kilos.  . . 

48,000 

35.405  712 

Prepared  meats 

»  •  • 

10,181,113 

1,466,387  946 

Wax  . . 

H  •  • 

58,064 

54,722  070 

Corn  and  pensions. . 

j;  •  • 

5,724,886 

364,718  764 

Hides  and  skins 

>j  •  • 

251,885 

164,729  150 

Tobacco 

>>  •  • 

101,428 

241,469  240 

Stones,  precious 

yy  •  • 

838 

10,983  710 

Tallow 

377,811 

110,344  778 

fealt  •  •  * .  ,  #  #  # 

yy  •  • 

505,538 

15,608  638 

Ticum 

*y  •  • 

12,823 

18,857  680 

Sundries,  not  classified 

•  • 

•  • 

50,455  016 

• 

4,749.888  206 
or  514,571/.  is.  51. 

orted  from  the  following  provinces  : — 

Reis. 

Alagoas  ,r 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

591,073-8240 

Ceara 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

17,740  700 

Espirito  Santo 

•  •  •  • 

•  »  •  • 

129,497  310 

Maranham 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

5,011  880 

Para 

•  •  •  « 

•  3  •  • 

5,060  420 

Pernambuca 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

98,990  494 

Rio  Janeiro 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

442,063  599 

Rio  Grande  do 

Sul 

•  •  •  • 

1.577,641  011 

St.  Catherines 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

94,601  617 

Sergipe  . . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1,788,207  935 

4,749,888  206 

British  Navigation. 
Sailing  Vessels. 


Entered. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

With  cargoes  from  Great  Britain 

74 

26,749 

838 

Foreign  cargoes,  inwards. .  . . 

66 

13,348 

570 

In  ballast . 

13 

3,707 

155 

Total . 

153 

43,804 

1,563 

Departed. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

With  Cargoes  to  Great  Britain  . . 

53 

15,298 

565 

Cargoes,  outwards. . 

38 

10,244 

239 

Ballast . .  .. 

49 

13,771 

720 

Total . 

140 

40,313 

1,524 
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Steam  Ships. 


Entered. 

Departed. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews': 

145 

261,586 

9,753 

145 

261,586 

9,753 

f  N.B.  With  the  exception  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Packets,  all  these 
steamers  bring  cargoes  for  this  port,  and  load  outwards  to  a  certain 
extent. 


General  Navigation,  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Foreign 
Vessels  that  have  entered  and  departed,  on  long  voyages,  to  and  from 


Bahia  in  187P 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Departed. 

Sailing 

Vessels. 

Steam 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Sailing 

Vessels. 

Steam 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

British . 

153 

145 

305,390 

11,316 

140 

145 

301,899 

11,277 

German . 

28 

32 

112,350 

1,845 

42 

33 

121,750 

1.977 

American 

9 

12 

30,995 

921 

9 

11 

29,930 

852 

Argentine 

2 

... 

905 

23 

1 

... 

394 

10 

Austrian 

5 

•  •  • 

1,409 

52 

4 

•  .  • 

1,164 

33 

Danish . 

9 

... 

4,823 

71 

7 

... 

4,053 

51 

French  . 

10 

43 

62,749 

2,968 

9 

41 

62,043 

3.092 

Spanish . 

7 

•  •• 

1,066 

86 

3 

... 

512 

33 

Dutch  . 

9 

... 

4,068 

88 

14 

... 

8,870 

118 

Italian . 

5 

... 

1,065 

57 

2 

1 

1,696 

64 

Norwegian 

4 

... 

1,922 

39 

9 

... 

7,210 

96 

Portuguese 

27 

5 

10,587 

543 

28 

4 

9,778 

511 

Russian . 

2 

... 

1,218 

29 

1 

... 

600 

9 

Swedish . 

6 

... 

3,340 

61 

4 

... 

3,816 

41 

Table  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  that  have  Entered  and  Departed,  into 
and  from  the  Port  of  Bahia,  coastwise : — 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Departed. 

Sailing 

Vessels. 

Steam 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Sailing 

Vessels. 

Steam 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Brazilian 

157 

122 

97,132 

6,054 

150 

120 

92,458 

6,167 

British . 

13 

18 

20,350 

1,290 

49 

15 

28,003 

1,384 

German . 

15 

1 

7,250 

137 

4 

1 

3,898 

06 

American 

... 

12 

27,950 

841 

11 

11 

29,355 

847 

Argentine 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

516 

14 

Austrian 

1 

... 

182 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Danish . 

1 

... 

145 

7 

3 

... 

1,450 

24 

French  . 

3 

4 

6,069 

295 

5 

»> 

4,186 

195 

Spanish . 

... 

... 

... 

6 

... 

869 

47 

Dutch  . 

5 

... 

1,550 

34 

1 

... 

482 

8 

Italian . 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

184 

12 

Norwegian 

2 

... 

670 

17 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Portuguese 

13 

3 

6,273 

285 

13 

5 

7,298 

367 

Swedish . 

1 

... 

1,240 

12 

1 

... 

1,240 

12 
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Financial  State  of  the  Province  of  Bahia. 


The  state  of  the  finances  of  the  Provincial  Government  are  not 
prosperous,  as  the  revenues  decreases  while  the  expenses  are  yearly 
increasing.  Its  receipts  and  expenses  have  ever  since  1858  lost  their 
equilibrium,  inasmuch  as  during  the  last  few  years  great  expenses  have 
been  voted  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  without  a  compensating  revenue 
to  meet  them. 

The  debt  of  the  province,  although  proportionally  less  than  that  of 
her  other  sister  provinces,  is  now  1, 500,000$000  reis,  or  102,500/, 

In  the  financial  year  1872-73  her  revenue  was  2, 161,022^717  reis. 
and  the  expenditure  2,725,946$  355  reis. 

In  1873-74  the  revenue  was  2,005,1098970  reis,  and  the  expen¬ 
diture  2,612,095^907  reis. 

Freights,  in  the  month  of  January,  opened  at  405.  to  the  Channel, 
at  3-5.  Gd.  to  London  and  Liverpool,  and  at  455.  to  Hamburgh,  with 
5  per  cent.  ;  and  declined  to  32 5.  Gd.,  27s.  Gd.,  and  405.  during  the 
following  months,  with  little  variation ;  but  rose  in  October  till  the  end 
of  the  year  to  3/5.  Gd.  to  475.  Gd.  to  4 6s.  to  the  channel,  to  305.  to 
425.  Gd.  for  Liverpool  and  London,  and  from  425,  Gd,  to  525.  Gd.  for 
Hamburgh. 

Exchanges.  Exchange  on  London  in  the  month  of  January  opened 
at  25.  2d.  to  25.  2-^d.,  and  fell  in  February  to  25.  1  \d.  In  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year  the  average  was  2s.  2 \d.  In  June  it  fell  to  25.  0 \d. 
to  25.  1  d.,  but  in  July  to  the  end  of  the  year  it  maintained  itself  at  the 
average  rate  of  25.  2 \d.  Little  or  nothing  of  importance  was  negotiated 
on  Paris  or  Hamburgh. 

At  the  average  rates  above,  about  2,900,000/.,  was  effected  on 
London. 


Province  of  Sergipe. 

The  following  information  on  the  direct  export  trade  of  Sergipe’ 
was  furnished  to  me  by  a  gentleman  established  at  Maroim : — 

Was  exported  in  1874  from  Maroim,  through  the  Port  of  Aracaiii, 
the  following : — 


Brown  sugars 

White  sugars 
Cotton 

Total  . . 


Quantity. 

Weight. 

Yalue. 

Kilos. 

£ 

4,223  cases 

42  barrels 

►  6,254,794 

124,701 

217,446  bags 

4,981  cases 

73  barrels 

►  6,115,958 

142,752 

27,947  bags 

21,604  bales 

1,542,425 

105,000 

•  • 

•  • 

372,453 

13AIIIA. 
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The  foregoing  were  shipped  in  seventy-four  vessels,  viz. :  — 


Vessels. 

Cleared  for  ports  in  Great  Britain 

61 

To  Lisbon  and  Oporto  . . 

•  •  •  • 

11 

To  Vigo . 

•  •  •  • 

1 

To  New  York 

#  •  •  t 

1 

74 

All  articles  of  foreign  imports  are  furnished  from  Bahia. 
Bahia,  February  2G,  1875. 
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Beport  by  Vice-Consul  Du  Bois,  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  St. 

Croix,  for  the  Year  1874. 


Tiie  year  1874  lias  been  one  of  stagnation  in  every  branch  of  business 
•throughout  the  island,  arising  from  the  painful  drought  experienced 
during  the  years  1872  and  1873,  which  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
month  of  August  of  the  present  year,  whereby  the  crops  for  those  years 
have  been  materially  reduced  and  deteriorated,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  causing  general  distress  to  prevail. 

The  Revenue  for  1873-74  was  estimated  at  174,688  dol.,  and  the 
-expenditure  at  175,854  dol.,  but  both  calculations  have  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  falling  off  in  production ;  the  export  of  sugar  for 
1874  having  only  amounted  to  4,670,815  lbs.  nett ;  of  molasses,  to 
209,566  gallons;  and  of  rum,  to  141,351  gallons,  supposed  to  be  the 
-smallest  crop  on  record. 

The  exports  and  imports  for  1874  are  as  follows,  inclusive  of  the 
£rade  with  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  : — 

Expobts. 

Christiansted 
Fredericksted 

Imports. 

Christiansted 
Fredericksted  .. 


Dollars. 
..  166,946 

..  390,804 


Dollars. 
. .  343,949 

..  343,825 


These  exports  and  imports  are  confined  entirely  to  Denmark  and  the 
4J nited  States,  with  the  exception  ot  the  article  hardware,  generally 
imported  from  England  through  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  entry  and  departure  of  shipping  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  the 
island  trade  with  St.  Thomas,  employing  five  schooners,  running  twice 
In  each  week,  is  as  follows  : — 

Christiansted. 


Nation. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Tons. 

Imports. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Exports. 

Total. 

» 

British  . . 

108-23 

Dollars. 

470 

8 

108  -23 

Dollars. 

8 

Danish  . . 

1,996 

53,853 

8 

1.996 

7,888 

8 

American 

2,554 

97,247 

15 

2,554 

22,829 

15 

Swedish  . . 

46 

•  • 

1 

46 

•  • 

1 

Total 

4,704 

151,570 

32 

4,704 

30,717 

32 
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Fredericksted. 


Nation. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Tons. 

Imports. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Exports. 

Total. 

British  .. 

472 

Dollars. 

10,250 

12,128 

9 

472 

Dollars. 

•  • 

9 

Danish  .. 

2,703 

9 

2,470 

83,753 

8 

American 

3,987 

205,534 

18 

3,693 

70,154 

17 

Total 

7,162 

227,912 

36 

6,635 

153,907 

34 

The  census  of  1870  alone  affords  any  official  data  of  the  population, 
amounting  at  that  time  to  22,700.  I  have,  however,  obtained  the 
following  list  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  chiefly  through  the 
kindness  of  the  ministers  of  the  voluntary  congregations,  assisted  by 
such  further  information  as  circumstances  have  enabled  me  to  collect. 
Upon  application  to  the  Established  Church  1  was  referred  to  the 
Government  Keport,  which,  not  appearing  until  30th  January,  1875, 
lias  deferred  my  forwarding  my  present  report  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
which  report,  upon  its  publication,  had  reference  only  to  the  year  1873, 
and  was  therefore  inapplicable.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  accompanying 
list,  although  not  official,  may  be  depended  upon: — 

1874.  Births..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  782 

Heaths  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  863 

Marriages  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  84 

Of  these  births,  1 10  were  children  of  British-born  parents  ;  deaths  50 
of  British-born  parents  ;  and  marriages  7,  took  place  between  British- 
born  subjects.  I  much  regret  to  add  that  two-thirds  of  the  births  were 
illegitimate,  and  that  no  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  great 
mortality  among  children  during  their  first  year,  which  in  1871  amounts 
to  12  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  to  remedy  this  great 
evil,  owing,  it  is  generally  supposed,  mainly  to  so  many  being  born 
without  a  legal  claim  to  the  protection  of  a  father. 

The  religious  denominations  admitted  remain  unaltered.  The 
Lutheran  being  the  Established  Church,  supported  by  Government. 
The  Episcopalian,  Homan  Catholic,  and  Moravian,  entirety  dependent 
upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  members — 


Ministers. 

Members. 

Lutheran  , .  , . 

2 

3,329 

Episcopal  . . 

2 

9,680 

K oman  Catholic  .. 

2 

6,780 

Moravian  . . 

3 

2,347 

Total  . . 

9 

22,136 

The  immigration  of  labourers  has  been 


much  reduced  during  the 


present  year  of  distress,  the  continued  drought  having  seriously  affected 
ihe  demand  for  labour,  and  the  arrivals  have  only  amounted  to  82 
males,  15  females,  and  1  children,  chiefly  from  the  adjacent  British 
islands.  Of  the  original  East  India  coolies  who  arrived  per  ship  Mars, 
in  18G3,  only  four  remain  on  the  Island:  there  are,  however,  at  present 
[357]  2  n 
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45  first-class,  20  second-class,  and  18  children,  East  Indians,  who  ha\e 
been  originally  engaged  in  the  neighbouring  British  island  but  have 
e  mi  orated,  and  taken  employment  on  the  estates  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  native  labourer.  All  these  parties  appear  to  enjo)  goo 

k^The  sales  of  landed  property  have  necessarily  been  seriously  affected, 
by  the  reduced  production,  and  its  real  value  difficult  to  give,  unc  ei 

present  circumstances.  ,  •>  . 

The  rainfall  from  1st  January  to  the  end  of  August  amounted  to 
2U  inches ;  from  that  date  to  81st  December,  to  26^  inches  whereby 
the  prospects  of  the  crop  of  1875  have  been  much  improved,  and  the 
hope  of  establishing  central  factories  again  revived.  The  steam  ploug  1 
continues  in  successful  use,  more  especially  on  the  heavy  soils. 

The  public  schools  established  throughout  the  island  remain  under 
the  inspection  of  a  competent  party  from  England,  with  Government 

pay-  _ _ 


Burgher  school 
Free  school  . . 
Moravian 

Total 


Country  schools,  daily 
Sunday  schools,  Episcopal 
Moravian. . 
Lutheran. . 


Cbristiansted. 

Fredericksted. 

43 

12 

294 

178 

200 

'  100 

537 

290 

)> 

y) 


•  ! 
•  • 


Attendants. 

984 

1,170 

'514 

100 


Total 


2,384 


The  Colonial  Bank,  established  for  many  years,  closed  its  discount 
business  on  the  81st  December,  leaving  only  the  Bank  of  St.  lhomas  m 
operation.  The  Savings  Bank  continues  as  heretofore.  Balance  of 

deposits,  31st  December,  47,837  dols.  57  c. 

The  average  rate  of  exchange  for  the  year,  on  London,  has  been  at 
90  days,  496  ;  on  Copenhagen,  11  per  cent,  premium  ;  and  on  the 

United  States,  60  days,  2J  per  cent,  premium.  . ,  ,  ,  , 

The  number  of  horses  and  carts,  the  property  of  resident  labourers, 

were  reDorted,  in  the  month  of  November,  as  follows Horses,  1,03/ ; 
mules,  16;  asses,  6;  two- wheel  carts,  493;  four-wheel  ditto,  21  ;  hogs, 

’  The  year  1874  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  healthy  on  record,  no  form 
of  epidemic  or  malignant  fever  having  appeared  among  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  horses  and  cattle  having  escaped  infectious  disease  of  any 

C^a  The  beneficial  effect  of  tlie  loan  granted  by  the  Government  to  the 
olanters  during  the  past  years  of  difficulty,  has  been  most  sensibly  felt 
as  in  many  instances,  such  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  continued 
short  crops,  it  is  feared  the  necessary  means  of  supporting  the  labourers 
on  the  estates,  under  our  annual  hiring,  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
found  but  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  and  the  labourers  have  thereby  been 
keDt  regularly  in  the  receipt  of  their  wages  and  allowance  during  le 
past  unfavourable  seasons,  and  their  services  secured  to  their  employer 
on  a  favourable  change  of  season. 

St.  Croix,  December  31,  1874. 
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ST.  THOMAS. 


Report  by  Consul  Ralgrave  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  St.  Thomas, 

for  the  Year  1874. 


Tra.de  and  Commerce. 


Tiie  custom-house  returns  of  this  place,  published  quarterly,  show  a 
slight  falling  off  in  the  trade,  as  follows  : — 


1874. 


Dol. 

c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Import  dues 

. .  89,753 

68  = 

9,950 

14 

9 

Ship  dues 

. .  32,050 

43 

6,410 

1 

9 

Regisi  rations 

..  ..  92 

50 

18 

10 

0 

Boat  passes  . . 

45 

64 

9 

2 

H 

( 

Harbour  dues 

..  14,981 

32 

2,996 

15 

4 

Lighthouse  dues 

1,903 

26 

380 

13 

2 

Total  . . 

..  98,829 

83 

19,765 

17 

5 

1873. 

Dol. 

c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Import  dues 

55,239 

78  = 

11,047 

19 

1 

Ship  dues . . 

29,222 

25 

5,844 

9 

0 

Registrations 

59 

12 

11 

16 

5 

Boat  passes 

51 

20 

10 

4 

10 

Harbour  dues 

14,843 

30 

2,968 

13 

3 

Lighthouse  dues  . . 

..  ..  1,733 

29 

346 

13 

2 

Total.. 

..  101,148 

94 

20,229 

15 

9 

From  these  returns  it  appears  that  the  total  falling  off  in  the 
custom-house  receipts  of  the  island  during  the  past  year,  has  been 
2,319  dols.  11  c.  =  563 1.  18s.  4J.,  a  sum  small  in  itself,  yet  not  wholly 
inconsiderable  in  regard  of  the  smallness  of  the  place  to  which  it  refers  ; 
while  the  import  dues,  taken  apart,  exhibit  the  more  serious  diminution 
of  5,486  dols.  10  c.  =  1,097/.  4s.  4 d.,  or  almost  a  ninth. 

These  numbers,  of  course,  represent  a  corresponding  diminution  in 
the  imports  themselves,  on  which  the  duties  levied  are  respectively 
l£  and  H  per  cent.,  as  explained  at  large  in  my  preceding  report ;  and 
on  which  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  island,  which  has  no  exports  or 
produce  to  speak  of  for  its  own,  chiefly  depend.  Further  details  would 
be  desirable  here,  but  unfortunately  no  accurate  statements  of  the  said 
imports  are  published,  or  are  even  attainable.  Hence  I  am  compelled, 
for  a  rough  estimate  of  their  quantity  and  value,  to  follow  an  approxi¬ 
mate  method  of  calculation,  explained  and  exemplified  in  last  year’s 
report.  Applying  it.  in  the  present  instance  I  find — total  value  of 
imports  for  the  year  1874,  4,809,467  dols.  —  991,893/.,  nearly;  as  against 
that  already  found  for  the  year  1873,  5,082,088  dols.  =  1,016,416/., 
neariy.  Whence  it  results  that  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  year  1873, 
is  272,621  dols.  =  54,523/.,  nearly. 

The  causes  to  which  this  diminution  is  due,  as  well  as  its  pro¬ 
gressive  character,  and  its  probable  limits,  which  have  now,  there 
seems  reason  to  think,  been  almost  attained,  have  be  n  sufficiently  set 
forth  in  my  preceding  report. 
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As  to  the  character  of  the  imports  themselves,  it  has  not  undergone 
many  material  change;  about  three-fourths  are  wares  of  European 
manufacture,  chiefly  English,  the  rest  are  American ;  liquors  of  various 
sorts  figure  largely  on  the  former  list,  provisions  on  the  latter. 

Coal,  being,  as  already  noted,  duty  free,  has  no  place  in  the  fore¬ 
going  calculations.  The ‘quantity  of  this  article  imported  during  last 
year  was  estimated  at  about  40,000  tons;  in  former  times  is  annua 
import  has  been  known  to  reach  100,000.  This  particular  diminution 
is  partly  due  to  the  recent  improvements  in  steamboat  machinery, 
whereby  the  consumption  of  coal  has  been  notably  lessened,  partly  also 
to  the  local  circumstance  that  the  Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 
has  definitely  transferred  its  principal  coaling  wharf  from  St.  Thomas 

to  Kingston,  Jamaica.  ,  .  ,, 

Market  prices,  rents,  tariffs,  rates  of  exchange,  and  so  forth,  remain 

cis  boforp 

With  the  end  of  last  year  the  London  Colonial  Bank  announced  the 
closing  of  its  branch  agency  in  St.  Thomas,  the  amount  of  business 
here  transacted  no  longer  sufficing  to  justify  the  continued  maintenance 
of  that  establishment.  It  had  existed  here,  at  first  as  head  office,  then 
as  branch,  for  about  thirty  years.  Its  withdrawal  leaves  the  local,  or 
St.  Thomas  bank,  in  sole  possession  of  the  financial  mart. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

It  will  lmve  been  noticed  in  the  custom-house  returns,  that  the 
shipping  dues  levied  in  1874,  exceed  those  collected  in  1873,  by 
2,828  dels.  18  c.  =  565 1.  11s.  9d. ;  the  lighthouse  dues  m  like  manna 
bv  1(59  dols.  97  c.  =  34/.,  nearly;  and  the  harbour  dues  by  138  dok. 
(v>  c  __  27/  2s  Id  On  the  other  hand  the  boat  passes,  or  permits, 
show  a  falling  off  of.  5  dols.  56  c.  =  H  2s.  8A,  being  rather  more  than 
a  tenth.  The  reasons  of  these  variations  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
items  of  the  general  shipping  returns  now  given. 


1874. 

Entered. 


In  Cargo. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Boats  and  small  coasters 

1,479 

97 

1,576 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 

1,147 

279 

827 

87 

1,9/4 

366 

0*7 

Vessels  in  distress  .. 

37 

•  • 

o  i 

Cleared. 


- 

In  Cargo. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Boats  and  small  coasters 

1,550 

37 

1,587 

Sailing  vessels  . .  . .  •  • 

935 

1,049 

1,984 

Steamers 

240 

120 

360 

Vessels  in  distress  . . 

16 

2 

18 
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1873. 

Entered. 


• 

In  Cargo. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Boats  and  small  coasters 

1,982 

108 

2,090 

Sailing  vessels 

985 

843 

1,828 

Steamers 

290 

70 

361 

Vessels  in  distress  .. 

82 

5 

37 

Cleared. 


In  Cargo. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Boats  and  small  coasters 

1,993 

91 

2,084 

Sailing  vessels 

952 

890 

1,842 

Steamers 

233 

124 

357 

Vessels  in  distress  . . 

16 

4 

20 

From  these  statements  it  appears,  that  while  the  number  of  boats 
and  small  coasters,  under  tonnage,  has  fallen  oft  by  505,  a  serious  dimi¬ 
nution,  that  of  sailing  vessels  of  full  tonnage  has  increased  by  144. 

The  steamer  statistics  present  no  appreciable  variation ;  ior  although 
the  North  German  Lloyd’s  Company  of  Bremen  has,  since  Midsummer 
last,  withdrawn  its  bi-monthly  line  from  this  port,  the  consequent 
deficiency  has  been  filled  up,  partly  by  the  Hamburgh  American 
steamers,  partly  by  those  of  the  Boyal  Mail  Company. 

British  sail  at  this  port  shows,  1  regret  to  state,  a  considerable 
diminution,  both  for  number  and  for  tonnage,  during  last  year.  The 
comparative  return  is  as  follows  : — 


1S74. 

Entered. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

In  Cargo  . . 

156 

33,416 

In  Ballast  •  •  •  • 

197 

53,066 

Total 

353 

86,482 

Cleared. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

in  Cargo  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

118 

31,207 

In  Ballast . . 

•  • 

•  • 

220 

40,795 

Total. . 

•  • 

•  • 

338 

72,002 
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1873. 

Entered. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

In  Cargo  . . 

237 

70,258 

In  Ballast . . 

207 

46,044 

Total.. 

444 

116,302 

Cleared. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

In  Cargo  . . 

228 

68,768 

In  Ballast., 

204 

45,291 

Total. . 

432 

114,059 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  year  1873  offers  an  excess  of  ninety-three 
in  the  number  of  British  sailing  vessels,  and  of  35,948  in  tonnage,  over 
the  corresponding  items  in  1874. 

Many  causes  are  assigned  for  this  remarkable  diminution,  but  the 
principal  one  seems  to  be  the  falling  off,  not  in  the  general  trade-busi¬ 
ness  of  the  island  only,  but  more  particularly  in  the  English  branch  of 
it.  As  a  whole,  British  trade  (and,  as  a  consequence,  British  shipment 
by  sail  or  steam)  with  the  West  Indies,  is  undoubtedly  on  the  increase. 
But  the  growing  prosperity  of  our  own  West-Tndian  possessions  draws 
commerce  more  and  more  in  their  direction,  while  the  dubious,  not  to 
say  rotten,  state  of  credit  in  the  Spanish  Antilles,  and  not  least  in 
Porto-Iiico,  of  which  island  St.  Thomas,  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  is 
in  great  measure  a  dependancy,  offers  comparatively  little  inducement 
to  British  venture.  And  to  this  state  of  things,  doubtless,  is  mainly 
due  the  notable  decrease  of  British  agencies  and  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments  at  this  port. 

But  while  the  number  of  British  sailing  vessels  has  diminished,  that 
of  American,  Norwegian,  and  above  all  of  German  craft  has  increased  ; 
so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  total,  as  we  have  seen  for  the  past  year, 
presents  a  considerable  augmentation. 

These  facts,  taken  one  with  another,  point  to  an  important  change, 
noticed  in  my  report  of  last  year,  and  which  is  progressively  coming 
over  the  character  of  this  port.  No  longer  a  central  depot,  as  once  it 
was,  for  goods  of  all  kinds,  St.  Thomas  is  fast  becoming  principally, 
what  it  will  in  the  end  be  exclusively,  a  port  of  call  for  shipping,  for 
mails,  and  for  the  operations  connected  with  them.  Here  is,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  commercial  fluctuations,  an  excellent  natural  harbour,  safe 
and  accessible  in  all  winds  and  at  all  seasons.  Here  is  a  position  central 
amidst  the  West-Indian  Archipelago,  and  eminently  convenient  in 
regard  of  the  trade  winds,  with  other  like  advantages,  to  which  that  of 
a  good  floating  dock,  now  nearly  completed,  may  be  added.  These  are 
what  must  really  determine  the  character  and  importance  of  St.  Thomas, 
an  importance  less  indeed  than  that  which  it  temporarily  attained  in 
years  of  artificial  inflation,  yet  not  inconsiderable,  nor,  the  unforeseen 
apart,  likely  to  be  annulled. 
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In  every  other  respect  matters  connected  with  this  branch  oi  the 
report  remain  unchanged. 

Agriculture. 

Except  that  a  few  more  acres  have  been  cleared,  chiefly  by  black  or 
coloured  tenants,  for  the  growth  oi  a  little  cane  or  garden-produce, 
agriculture  has  made  no  progress.  The  inertness  and  inefficiency  ot 
the  Danish  landed  proprietors,  both  here  and  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  St  John’s,  which  enjoys  ail  excellent  soil,  and  one  capable  ot 
varied  cultivation,  now  almost  wholly  abandoned  to  thorn  and  weed,  is 
much  to  be  regretted. 

Population. 

x  No  change  worth  notice.  The  public  health  has  been  good  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

Public  Works. 

The  floating  dock,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  year’s  report,  has 
been  almost  completed.  The  work  does  great  credit  to  the  skill  and 
energy  of  the  managing  engineer,  Mr.  T.  Bell. 

General  Remarks. 

While  comparatively  thrown  away  on  its  present  Danish  _  owners 
St.  Thomas  would,  as  a  naval  station,  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  tor 
any  power  maintaining  a  fleet  or  squadron  in  these  seas.  INo  harbour, 
throughout  the  "West  Indies  holds  an  equally  commanding  position; 
none  is  better  provided  by  nature  with  the  requisites  for  becoming  a 
first  rate  naval  station ;  in  none  could  those  requisites  be  more  readily 
perfected,  or  supplemented  by  art. 


St.  Thomas,  January  30,  1875. 
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Report  by  Consul  West  on  the  Trade ,  Commerce ,  and  Navigation  of  Suez, 

for  the  Year  1874. 

There  lias  been  no  new  feature  worthy  of  record  connected  with 
the  trade  of  Suez  since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  although  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  imports  during  the  year  1874,  when 
compared  with  those  of  1873  (as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
tabular  statements  for  those  years),  of  about  15  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  packages  imported  ;  it  may  be  well,  however,  to  observe  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  smuggling  is  carried  on,  and  that  goods  so 
brought  into  the  country  are  not  included  in  the  customs’  records. 

There  has  been,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  a  commencement  of  a 
direct  carrying  trade  between  England  and  Jedda,  by  English  vessels 
proceeding,  to  and  from  India  via  the  Suez  Canal,  which  bids  fair  to 
become  of  increasing  importance. 

The  steamers  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  will 
shortly  establish  a  regular  line  of  communication  between  Jedda  and 
British  ports  both  east  and  west  of  the  lied  Sea,  but  their  operations 
have  been  seriously  impeded  by  the  recent  quarantine  restrictions. 

The  overland  traffic  is  now  of  very  trifling  importance  compared 
with  what  it  used  to  be,  and  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist 
since  the  coming  in  force  of  the  revised  postal  arrangements  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  bulky  portion  of  Her  Majesty’s  Indian  Mail  via  the 
Suez  Canal,  as  the  Southampton  Steam  Packets  now  no  longer  call  at 

The  amount  of  coals  brought  to  Suez  by  British  Steamers  in  the 
coni  so  of  the  year  18/4,  did  not  exceed  26,000  tons,  shewing  a  falling 
oft  of  about  13  per  cent,  on  the  quantity  delivered  by  similar  vessels 
in  1873.  The  reason  for  this  is  evident,  as  the  coals  must  cost  about 
10s.  a  ton  more  when  taken  in  at  Suez  than  they  would  do  if  received 
at  Port-Said,  and  it  can  only  be  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  that  vessels 
proceeding  through  the  canal  would  take  in  coals  at  Suez,  and  even 
then  they  would  only  do  so  in  small  quantities. 


Return  of  Imports  at  Suez  for  the  Year  ended  9th  September,  1973. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

No  vessels  sustained  serious  damage  through  stranding  in  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  (1874). 

The  following  were  the  principal  casualties: — 

A  collision  took  place  in  the  Lake  Timsah  in  the  month  of  January, 
by  which  the  British  steamer  “Amelia”  was  cut  down  below  the 
water’s  edge  by  the  “Annie  Ainslie,”  and  sank  in  the  Lake  Timsah; 
she  was  raised,  brought  to  Suez,  delivered  her  cargo  of  coals,  repaired, 
and  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to  India. 

Another  collision  between  the  Spanish  steamer  “Buenaventura,” 
and. the  British  steamer  “  Wyburton,”  occurred  in  the  month  of  July, 
off  Has  Abooderaye,  about  30  miles  from  Suez,  whereby  the  last-named 
vessel  foundered  in  deep  water,  and  was  entirely  lost  with  her  cargo  ; 
the  crewr  were  ail  saved,  and  brought  back  to  Suez  in  the  “  Buena¬ 
ventura.” 

The  steamer  “  Clive”  stranded  in  the  southern  part  of  the  lied  Sea, 
and  had  to  throw  part  of  her  cargo  overboard  to  get  off  again.  She 
came  to  Suez,  landed  her  damaged  cargo,  which  wTas  sold,  was  docked 
and  repaired,  and  proceeded  on  her  homeward  voyage. 

A  Dutch  despatch-boat,  the  “  Banjermassing,”  also  ran  aground  off 
Abooderaye,  and  returned  to  Suez  to  dock  and  repair. 

The  “Glen earn,”  another  British  steamer,  went  aground  near  the 
same  spot,  but  it  being  only  about  thirty  miles  from  Suez,  lighters,  &c., 
were  sent  to  her  assistance,  and  she  was  got  afloat  again,  whereupon 
she  reshipped  the  cargo  and  coals  that  had  been  put  out  of  her,  and 
proceeded  on  her  outward  voyage  without  returning  to  Suez. 

The  detentions  through  stranding  in  the  canal  so  seldom  cause 
serious  damage  that  as  a  rule  they  are  not  reported,  and  even  when  so, 
it  is  generally  for  the  sake  of  the  formality  of  noting  protest,  without 
detaining  the  vessel. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  vessels  reported  in  Her 
Majesty’s  Consulate  in  the  year  1874,  classed  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
shewing  a  general  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  so  reported. 


Class. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

I. 

British  steamers  carrying  Her  Majesty’s 
mails 

142 

239,497 

19,284 

II. 

British  steamers  delivering  coals  at  Suez 

17 

17,816 

509 

III. 

British  steamers  trading  between  Suez 
and  the  Red  Sea  ports  . . 

63 

73,683 

2,873 

IV. 

British  steamers  detained  at  Suez  for 
repairs,  or  otherwise  reported  as  having 
landed  or  received  cargo  at  Suez 

6 

6,528 

322 

Total  ..  ..  ..  ••  •• 

228 

337,524 

22,988 

I  also  annex,  in  the  prescribed  form,  a  return  of  the  number  of 
British  vessels  recorded  as  having  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Suez  in  the  course  of  the  year  1874. 
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Agriculture. 

In  last  year’s  report  I  stated  that  the  scheme  of  the  Viceroy  for  the 
cultivation *of  land  (nominally  belonging  to  his  mother),  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  ot  the  Governor  of  Suez,  had  failed,  but  I  now  have  to  report  an 
attempt  at  cultivation  which  is  likely  to  prove  more  successful,  and  that 
is  by  the  cession  of  land,  in  small  parcels,  in  the  immediate  viciuity  of  the 
Bresh  Water  Canal,  to  native  residents,  who  are  attempting  to  bring  it 
under  cultivation.  The  permission  to  use  this  land  and  draw  water  from 
the  canal  for  irrigation  purposes,  is  given,  subject  to  a  tax  ot  from  21.  to 
3/.  per  feddan,  or  acre,  per  annum  ;  and,  although  the  return  is  not  likely 
to  be  great  until  the  soil  has  become  more  fertile  through  cultivation 
and  frequent  irrigation,  the  desire  of  the  natives  to  see  some  sort  of 
vegetation  and  verdure,  is  such,  that  possibly,  in  a  few  years,  several 
acres  of  ground  may  be  so  brought  under  cultivation. 

Population  and  Industries. 

The  population  of  Suez  lias  certainly  no  tendency  to  increase,  and 
as  the  demand  for  labour  decreases,  so,  in  all  probability,  will  the 
number  of  noil-indigenous  inhabitants. 

The  passing  through  the  canal  of  all  the  postal  steamers,  has  caused 
a  farther  reduction  in  the  call  for  labour,  while  the  increasing  number 
of  vessels  entering  that  cutting  supplies  little  or  no  employment  lor 
either  local  labour  or  floating  stock. 

The  traffic  by  rail  is  also  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  also  is  the 
number  of  passengers  proceeding,  via  Alexandria  and  Brindisi,  with 
Her  Majesty’s  Mails. 

Public  Works. 

This  year  has  brought  to  a  termination  the  work  at  the  docks,  which 
are  now  as  complete  as  they  are  ever  likely  to  be,  as  the  necessity  for 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  dry  dock,  is  now  hardly  felt,  and  one 
quarter  of  the  money  judiciously  laid  out  at  Suez  would  have  been  far 
more  useful,  and  would  have  tended  far  more  than  the  docks  do  to 
facilitate  the  local  traffic  and  consequently  to  develop  the  existing  trade 
of  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal  continues 
slowly  to  increase,  but  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  increasing  amount 
of  traffic  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  number  of  vessels  and  the  total 
amount  of  gross  tonnage,  as  such  was  the  measurement  adopted 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  year  1873. 

Por  the  last  eight  months  of  the  year  1874,  the  canal  dues  were 
levied  on  the  register  tonnage  of  vessels  at  an  almost  invariable  rate  of 
13  tV.  instead  of  10  fr.  per  ton.  The  annexed  statement  therefore, 
shews  also,  but  approximately  only,  the  register  tonnage  of  vessels 
which  entered  the  canal  during  those  last  eight  months,  and  from  it  the 
following  conclusions  may  be  drawn,  touching  the  result  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  views  of  the  International  Commission  during  that  period. 

In  the  course  of  the  eight  months,  ended  December  31,  1874,  812 
vessels  entered  the  Suez  Canal,  representing  a  gross  tonnage  of 
1,600,892  tons,  which,  at  10  fr.  per  ton,  would  have  produced 
10,008,920  fr.  ;  or  a  net  register  tonnage  of  1,087,989  tons,  which 
at  13  fr.  per  ton,  would  have  produced  14,145,857  fr. :  making  a 
difference  of  512,903  tons,  and  a  reduction  to  the  Company’s  income  of 
1,865,063  fr.,  or  74,602/.,  in  the  eight  months. 

This  return  also  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  the  years  1875, 
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187G.  rind  1877,  the  dues  will  probably  remain  as  they  now  are,  at  13  fi\ 
per  register  ton,  after  which  period,  having  attained  the  yearly  total  ot 
‘2,100,000  tons,  should  the  traffic  still  continue  to  increase  in  the  same 
proportion,  an  annual  reduction  of  1  fr.  for  every  register  ton,  may  be 
expected,  should  no  further  modification  of  the  canal  dues  intervene. 


1873. 

1874. 

Months. 

Number 
of  Ships. 

Gross 

Tonnage. 

Number 
of  Ships. 

Gross 

Tonnage. 

Total 

Gross 

Tonnage. 

Net  Register  Ton¬ 
nage  during  the 
last  8  months. 

January  . 

February  . 

March  . 

April  . 

May  . 

June  . 

July  *  . 

August  . 

September 

October  ... 

November 

December 

116 

103 

118 

116 

112 

87 

78 

83 

80 

90 

94 

95 

173,159 

166,127 

202,495 

188,126 

194,542 

153,773 

144,863 

154,817 

153,145 

172,594 

195,586 

185,800 

Ill 

100 

120 

121 

108 

82 

98 

90 

92 

177 

104 

121 

200,518 

181,482 

229,067 

216,646 

210,430 

143,454 

200,892 

174,612 

177,903 

232,040 

214.834 

246,727 

827,'  713 

1,600,892 

139,181 

100,298 

139,079 

119,571 

120,335 

156,922 

145,972 

166,631 

Total 

1,172 

2,085,027 

1,264 

2,428,605 

•  •  • 

1,087,989 

General  Bemarks. 

No  amelioration  whatever  has  taken  place  at  Suez  with  respect  to 
the  filthy  and  neglected  state  of  the  town  since  the  date  of  my  last 
report,  and  although,  owing  to  quarantine  restrictions  and  other 
impediments  to  the  free  movements  of  the  pilgrims,  the  number  of  them 
was  but  small  this  year  as  compared  with  other  seasons,  the  only  effect 
was  that  the  open  spaces  round  the  town  were  not  so  crowded  with  them, 
hut  the  streets  and  vacant  spaces  in  the  town  were  occupied  by  them 
as  usual,  and  the  rubbish  and  filth  was  allowed  to  accumulate  regardless 
alike  of  all  order,  cleanliness,  or  supervision. 

The  native  population  being  no  longer  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
providing  the  necessary  supplies  and  shipping  accommodation  for  the 
pilgrims,  and  the  effect  of  the  Suez  Canal  having  been  to  draw  off  all 
call  for  labour  on  the  part  of  Europeans,  there  is  now  much  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  even  distress  among  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  town,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  subjected  to  very  heavy  local  dues,  from 
which,  in  former  years,  they  were  exempt ;  which  dues,  although  levied 
on  the  townspeople,  go  to  the  Egyptian  treasury  on  a  system  of  cen¬ 
tralization  which  is  neither  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  town 
nor  to  the  comfort  of  its  inhabitants.  Such  innovations  are  at  all  times 
attributed  to  European  influence  and  “  infidel  ”  principles,  and  the 
feeling  they  create  towards  Christians  in  general  and  Europeans  in 
particular  is  certainly  not  conciliatory.  Beligious  manifestations  are 
on  the  increase,  and  the  feeling  (such  being  the  first  usual  effect  on  the 
native  mind  of  such  a  state  of  latent  and  morbid  excitement),  manifests 
itself  in  an  overbearing  and  even  at  times  threatening  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Moslems  towards  native  Christians.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  always  a  certain  number  of  men,  military  or  naval,  stationed  at 
Suez,  but  whether  such  a  force  would  tend  to  quell  a  disturbance  or 
act  in  a  contrary  way  is  quite  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  must  depend 
upon  the  views  of  the  person  in  command  of  it. 

The  prospect  of  a  revival  of  trade  at  Suez  would  seem  at  present  to 
hinge  upon  the  desire  of  the  Khedive  to  foster  its  development,  but  so 
long  as  he  wishes  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  the  lied  Sea  trade  in  his 
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own  bands  the  prosperity  of  Suez  will  continue  to  be  held  in  check. 
Suez  might  become  an  entrepot  of  increasing  importance,  were  facilities 
given  at  the  new  docks  for  such  traffic.  Vessels,  not  unfrequently, 
n  ould  land  cargo  here  destined  for  Jedda,  while  cargo  from  the  Bed 
Sea  ports  would  be  brought  to  Suez  for  the  purpose  of  further  ship¬ 
ment  to  Europe  on  board  vessels  proceeding  through  the  canal.  An 
ad  valorem  duty  of  8  per  cent,  is  leviable  on  all  goods  imported ;  the 
treatv,  however,  stipulates  that  should  such  goods  be  exported  within 
six  months  of  the  time  of  their  being  landed,  seven-eighths  of  the  duty 
paid  on  them  is  to  be  refunded,  leaving  a  transit  duty  of  1  per  cent, 
only  to  the  benefit  of  the  Egyptian  custom-house.  The  disbursement 
of  the  S  per  cent,  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  is  sufficient  to  deter 
people  from  landing  their  goods  in  the  country,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  prospect  of  a  refund  of  any  portion  thereof,  after  the  goods  had  been 
reshipped,  would  be  very  doubtful,  as  the  machinery  l'or  meeting  such  a 
contingency  does  not  exist.  If  the  Egyptian  Government  were  to  erect 
suitable  premises  at  the  dock  for  the  reception  of  such  goods  in  bond 
under  the  simple  payment  of  1  per  cent,  duty,  plus  a  moderate  charge 
for  store-rent,  I  have  little  doubt  that  ere  long  they  would  be  availed 
of,  and  Suez  would  probably  become  the  emporium  of  an  increasing 
transhipment  traffic,  which,  if  it  did  little  towards  improving  the 
Viceroy’s  revenue  in  a  direct  manner,  would  provide  work  for  the 
natives  and  be  thus  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 


Suez,  January  23,  1875. 
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Report  by  Consul-General  Playfair  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  ot 

Alyiers  for  the  Year  1871. 

Until  the  beginning  cf  the  present  year  no  statistics  had  been 
published  by  the  Government  of  Algeria  since  1867.  The  colony  was 
then  still  under  the  old  system  of  military  government;  it  was  suffering 
from  the  results  of  a  famine,  which  had  carried  off*  one-sixth  of  its 
inhabitants,  aggravated  by  other  calamities,  such  as  the  invasion  of 
locusts,  and  the  ravages  of  earthquakes. 

Since  that  time  France  has  passed  through  such  a  war  as  has  never 
been  known  in  history,  followed  by  an  insurrection  in  Algeria,  so  widely 
spread  that  the  country  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  re-conquered. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  and  considering  further 
the  profound  peace  which  now  exists,  I  think  that  those  desiring  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  Algeria,  will  be  glad  to  follow  me  through  some  of*he 
most  important  statistics  contained  in  the  following  documents,  which 
have  just  appeared  : — 

“  Statistique  Generate  de  l’Algerie,  Annees  1867  a  1872.” 

“Rapport  presente  par  le  Directeur  General  des  Affaires  Civiles  et 
Finaucieres,  sur  les  Evaluations  proposees  pour  le  Budget  de  1876.” 

“Projet  de  Budget,  1876.” 

“Expose  de  la  Situation  de  l’Algerie  par  M.  le  Gouverneur-General 
a  l’ouverture  de  la  Session,  12  Janvier  1875.” 

“  Situation  de  l’lndustrie  Miniere  au  commencement  de  1S74  par 
At.  Yille,  Ingenieur  en  Chef  des  Mines  de  l’Algerie.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  an  impartial  observer  the  present 
condition  of  Algeria  is  really  most  satisfactory,  and  it  is  daily  improving, 
thanks  to  the  calm  which  has  followed  recent  troubles  and  political 
excitement.  The  great  misfortune  that  Algeria  has  to  contend  with  is, 
that  it  is  so  little  known  abroad,  even  in  France,  and  amongst  those 
who  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  its  resources. 


Government  of  Algeria. 

It  is  useless  to  follow  all  the  changes  in  the  Government  of  the 
colony  since  the  fall  of  the  empire  on  the  4th  of  September,  1870.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  now  exists  a  Civil  Governor-General,  who 
also  commands  the  army  ;  under  him  are  two  great  administrators,  that 
of  the  Director  General  of  Civil  and  Financial  Affairs,  and  that  of  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff. 

The  former  is  sufficiently  explained  by  his  title,  the  latter  is  charged 
not  only  with  all  the  affairs  of  the  army,  but  with  the  administration  of 
such  portions  of  Arab  territory  as  are  still  under  military  authority. 


Cost  of  Algeria  to  France. 

There  is  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  cost  of  Algeria  to  France  ; 
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the  total  amount  expended  on  it  up  to  the  end  of  1873  is  2,500,000,000  frs., 
of  which  sum  2,443,083,288  frs.,  was  for  the  army,  the  strength  of  which 
at  various  periods  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Men. 

Horses  and  Mul«s. 

1867 

63,206 

16,333 

1868 

65,064 

15,902 

1869 

64,560 

15,948 

1870 

54,904 

10,353 

1871 

86,322 

73,553 

16,448 

1872 

15,723 

The  exportations  and  importations  alone  since  the  conquest  have 
amounted  to  0,243,779,271  frs.,  and  considering  that  a  colony  has  been 
created  almost  out  of  chaos,  with  ports,  fortifications,  public  buildings 
of  all  kinds,  roads,  railways,  villages,  cities,  abundance  of  cleared  and 
fertile  land,  irrigational  works,  mines  of  immense  value,  the  expeuditure 
of  two  and-a-half  milliards  appears  to  be  money  well  invested,  even 
from  the  most  commercial  point  of  view.  Who  shall  estimate  the  gain 
to  humanity  by  the  transformation  of  a  nest  of  pirates  and  robbers  into 
the  beautiful  colony  which  Algeria  now  is  ? 

Colonization. 

In  1869  the  Government  of  Algeria,  in  the  firm  belief  that  private 
enterprise  had  hitherto  failed  to  produce  any  satisfactory  results 
regarding  colonization,  resolved  itself  to  create  several  villages  in  the 
most  salubrious  positions. 

Eleven  villages  or  hamlets  were  thus  created,  namely :  three  in 
the  province  of  Algiers;  three  in  that  of  Oran,  and  five  in  that  of 
Constantine. 

They  were  intended  to  contain  437  homesteads,  and  to  comprise 
15,382  hectares  of  land.  The  war  of  1870  put  an  end  to  any  extension 
of  this  project,  but  immediately  after  its  termination  a  movement  was  set 
on  foot  to  send  to  the  colony  such  families  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine  as 
might  desire  still  to  preserve  their  French  nationality. 

A  law  (21  June  1871)  conferred  100,000  hectares  of  the  best  land 
still  remaining  unappropriated  on  the  proposed  immigrants,  and  com¬ 
mittees  were  organized  at  Belfort  and  Nancy  to  carry  the  scheme  into 
execution. 

From  that  date  up  to  March,  1874,  377  families,  numbering  4,205 
persons,  received  concessions,  and  a  considerable  number  of  villages 
were  founded  in  all  the  three  provinces,  both  in  civil  and  military 
territory. 

According  to  the  existing  law  the  Governor  General  may  concede  a 
portion  of  public  land  to  any  French  citizen  who  can  produce  proof  that 
he  has  sufficient  resources  for  his  support  during  one  year,  and  excep¬ 
tionally  to  any  native  who  has  rendered  good  service  in  the  local 
regiments. 

The  land  will  not,  however,  become  the  freehold  property  of  the 
concessionaire  till  after  a  residence  thereon  of  five  years,  during  which 
time  he  shall  pay  to  the  State  one  franc  per  annum,  without  reference 
to  the  size  of  the  lot. 

The  size  of  the  concession  is  determined  by  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  applicant’s  family ;  for  each  member  of  which  from  three  to  ten 
hectares  are  allowed. 
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The  only  further  stipulation  is,  that  the  concession  shall  not  be  sold 
during  a  further  period  of  five  years  to  any  native  who  has  not  been 
naturalized  as  a  French  citizen. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  years,  if  the  concessionaire  has  fulfilled 
the  condition  of  residence,  he  may  sell  his  land  to  any  person  who 
himself  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  concession,  the  title  of  the  estate 
being  delivered  to  the  actual  holder  when  the  five  years  shall  have 
elapsed. 

Industrial  societies  wishing  to  found  villages  may  receive  land  for 
this  purpose  on  similar  terms. 

Sequestration. 

After  the  repression  of  the  insurrection  of  1871,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment  on  the  insurgents.  They  were 
sentenced  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  36,000,000  frs.,  of  which  more 
than  31,000,000  frs.,  have  already  been  paid.  From  this  sum,  the 
victims  of  the  insurrection  have  received  about  20,000,000  frs.,  the  rest 
has  been  expended  in  promoting  works  of  public  utility. 

The  punishment  did  not  stop  there,  the  most  guilty  had  their  land 
confiscated,  but  they  were  permitted  again  to  become  possessors  of  it 
by  abandoning  one-fifth  part  of  it,  or  by  paying  the  value  of  this  fifth 
in  money. 

About  500,000  hectares  of  land  were  thus  made  available  for 
colonization,  and  nearly  10,000,000  frs.  were  received  as  the  value  of 
such  as  was  re-purchased  by  the  original  proprietors. 

Interior  Sea. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  about  the  possibility  of  creating  in  the 
south  of  the  province  of  Constantine  an  inland  sea,  by  the  opening  of  a 
canal  at  G-abes. 

In  order  to  study  the  subject  thoroughly,  a  scientific  commission 
has  been  sent  to  make  an  examination  of  the  bed  of  the  Chott-Melghir, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  terminate  its  labour  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  summer. 

Railways. 

Three  new  lines  of  railways  have  been  conceded  during  1874 

1.  That  from  Bone  to  Gruelma,  to  which  a  guarantee  of  6  per  cent, 
has  been  given  by  the  General  Council  of  Constantine. 

2.  That  from  Arzew  to  Sa'ida,  with  authority  to  collect  the  alfa  grass 
over  an  extent  of  300,000  hectares. 

3.  That  from  St.  Barbe  du  Elelat  to  Sidi-bel- Abbes,  with  a 
guarantee  of  6  per  cent,  given  by  the  department  of  Oran ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  four  other  lines  may  soon  be  constructed,  viz. :  from  Con- 
santine  to  Setif  and  Batna,  from  Affreville  to  Bokhari,  from  Sidi-bel- 
Abbes  to  Ras-el-mo,  and  from  Rachgoun  to  Flen^en. 

Revenue. 

The  revenues  of  Algeria  since  1866  have  been  as  follows : — 


Franca. 

c. 

1866  .. 

•  • 

..  30,643,112 

07 

1867  .. 

•  • 

32,506,099 

23 

1868  .. 

•  • 

..  30,971,910 

21 

1869  .. 

•  • 

..  31,892,223 

30 

1870  .. 

•  • 

28,441,159 

06 

1871  .. 

•  • 

30,944,453 

91 

1872  .. 

•  « 

31,166.470 

02 
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Expenditure. 


The  expenditure  has  been  as  follows  : — 


1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 
1  872 


•  • 


Francs, 

e. 

33,859,021 

80 

41,093,313 

30 

38,843,242 

18 

35,770,980 

72 

27,778,143 

40 

38,247,093 

58 

Exports  and  Imports. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Algeria, 
with  the  revenue  received  for  customs  dues,  and  octroi  from  *1850 
to  1873. 


Years. 

Revenue  received 
from — 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Customs 

Dues. 

Octroi. 

1850  . 

Francs. 

2,628,728 

Francs. 

3,017,504 

Francs. 

72,692,782 

Francs. 

19,262,383 

1851 . 

1,826,818 

3,025,892 

2,988,534 

66,443,124 

1 9,792^7  9  L 

1852  . 

1,743,152 

65,392,041 

21,554,519 

1853  . 

2,268,343 

2,556,676 

72,788,015 

30,782,592 

1854  . 

2,552,769 

1,981,947 

81,234,447 

42,176,068 

1855  . \ 

3,128,841 

2,382,569 

105,452,027 

49,320,029 

1856  . 

3,318,199 

2,646,204 

108,916,296 

39,100,720 

1857  . 

2,922,195 

2,691,838 

104,796,365 

33,877,915 

1858  . 

2,737,852 

2,985,953 

108,014,422 

39,029,868 

1859  . 

3,096,403 

3,519,828 

116,485,181 

39,741,060 

1860  . 

3,812,357 

2,949,907 

109,457,453 

47,785,982 

1861 . 

2,577,825 

3,259,828 

116,600,095 

49,094,120 

1862  . 

3,109,848 

3,167,043 

104,015,476 

35,358,927 

1863  . 

2,429,778 

3,238,637 

117,519,141 

48,209.556 

1864  . 

2,424,434 

2,786,739 

3,526,398 

136,458,793 

108,067,354 

1865  . 

4.108,772 

175,275,763 

100,538,461 

1866  . 

2,793,791 

4,291,264 

179,164,927 

9  2,732,907 

1867  . 

2,460,421 

4,037,430 

187,677,007 

97,461,983 

1868  . 

2,118,306 

4,334,202 

192,664,360 

103,069,304 

1869  . 

2,260,8S7 

4,232,614 

183,304,804 

110,951,323 

1870  . 

2,273,020 

4,170,790 

172,690,713 

124,456,429 

1871 . 

3,296,982 

4,614,984 

195,002,845 

111,700,672 

104,603,634 

1872  . 

3,530,781 

4,475,806 

4,060,424 

197,044,977 

1873  ...  .. 

3,277,411 

‘  206,737,200 

152,216,30G 
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Exports. — The  principal  countries  to  which  the  produce  ol  Algeria 
was  s  nt  were,  in  1873 — 


Per  cent. 


Franee  . . 

England . . 

Spain  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  *  • 

Belgium..  ..  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Italy  . .  . .  . .  • •  •  •  '  •  • 

Barbary  States  . .  .  $  * . 

Netherlands  ..  ..  ••  •• 

United  States  . .  . .  .  • 

Biskra  (Sahara)  . .  i. 

Russia  ..  . «  ••  ••  ••  *• 

Portugal,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Austria,  and 
other  countries 


73-59 
1314 
5-28 
3  -29 
2-94 
0-72 
0*68 
0-12 
0  08 
0  06 

o-io 


Imports.— The  following  tables  show  the  various  countries  which 
contributed  to  the  imports  of  Algeria  during  1873,  in  the  order  of  their 


importance : — 

x,  f  Consumption 

Fraace  i  Entrepots . 

England  . .  . .  . .  •  • 

Barbary  States  . . 

Spain  . .  . .  . .  •  ♦ 

Italy 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

Austria  . .  • . 

United  States  . . 

Turkey  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Egypt . 

Origin  unknown  . .  . . 

Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  countrie* 


Per  cent. 

78*37 

7*03 

5*05 

3-99 

3*50 

0-73 

0*46 

0*29 

0*26 

0*12 

0*07 

0*06 

0*07 


The  following  are  tables  of  the  principal  exports  and  imports  of  the 
province  of  Algiers  during  1874. 

The  statistics  of  the  whole  colony  are  not  usually  prepared  till  much 
later  in  the  year. 
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Agriculture. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  means 
used  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  with  the  steady  decrease  in  the  rude 
instruments  which  hitherto  the  Arabs  have  exclusively  employed. 

During  the  six  years  between.  1867  and  1872  the  number  of 
European  agricultural  implements  has  increased  from  43,299  to  49,187, 
and  their  value  from  5,113,413  fr.  to  7,950,677  fr. ;  while  native 
ones  have  decreased  from  215,855  to  185,572,  and  their  value  from 
1,833,186  fr.  to  1,515,629  fr. 

This  is  to  a  great  extent  the  consequence  of  improved  cultivation, 
but  in  some  degree  likewise  due  to  the  steady  decrease  in  the  native 
races. 

Cereals . — The  principal  cereals  cultivated  in  Algeria  are  soft  and 
hard  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  beans,  and  sorgho  (millet). 

The  quantity  of  land  sown  and  the  crops  gathered  between  1867 
and  1872  were  as  follows  : — 


Years. 

Surface  Sown. 

Quantity  of 

Corn  gathered. 

Hectares. 

Quintals. 

1867  . 

1,307,072 

4,851,491 

1868  . 

1,447,773 

11,632,017 

1869  . 

1,684,133 

10,676,492 

1870  . 

1,727,315 

12,575,905 

1871  . 

1,914,571 

6,912,773 

1872  . 

1,814,955 

12,290,162 

Cotton. — Cotton  is  still  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Oran,  but  the 
amount  is  steadily  decreasing. 

The  following  shows  the  amount  from  1867  to  1872  : — 


1867  .. 

•  « 

Hectares. 

2,383 

1868  .. 

•  • 

1,729 

1869  .. 

•  • 

2,689 

1870  .. 

•  • 

2,593 

1871  .. 

•  • 

1,820 

1,442 

1872  .. 

t  « 

]So  doubt  the  colonists  will  soon  cease  to  cultivate  this  unremune- 

rative  crop.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  „  . ,  ,  , 

Cork  and  Tan  Bark. — The  following  is  a  statement  ot  the  cork  and 

tan  bark  exported  from  Algeria  from  1860  to  1873 
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Years. 

Cork  Bark. 

Tan  Bark. 

I860 

•  • 

Kilos. 

403,443 

Kilos. 

t  • 

1861 

•  • 

952,260 

•  • 

1862 

•  • 

107,773 

•  • 

1863 

•  • 

201,327 

•  • 

1864 

•  • 

352,155 

•  • 

1865 

•  t 

631,141 

•  • 

1866  ' 

•  • 

908,320 

6,027,804 

1867 

•  • 

896,465 

8,069,997 

1868 

•  • 

1,331,925 

7,973,198 

1869 

•  • 

2,831,109 

8,394,038 

1870 

•  • 

1,745,221 

10,097,468 

1871 

•  • 

1,578,239 

5,945,060 

1872 

•  • 

2,088,899 

9,623,626 

1873 

•  • 

2,231,426 

8,316,512 

Vines. — The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  becoming  yearly  more  con¬ 
siderable. 

The  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  and  the  quantity  of  wine 
made  in  1866  and  1872  were  as  follows : — 


1866. 

1872. 

Superficies  planted 

Hectares  . . 

8,187 

10,069 

Wine  made  ..  ..  . . 

Hectolitres . 

99,101 

227,840 

The  above  was  the  result  of  European  cultivation ;  the  natives  had 
increased  their  culture  from  3,213  hectares  in  1866  to  6,619  hectares 
in  1872. 

Essences. — The  manufacture  of  essences  ought  to  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  industry  in  Algeria.  Already  a  large  extent  of  land  is 
under  cultivation  with  geranium  and  the  various  kinds  of  oranges, 
jasmine,  tuberose,  thymes,  and  ought  to  be  of  easy  cultivation.  One 
house  at  Boufarik  manufactures  10,000  kilos,  of  various  essences  per 
annum . 

Tobacco. — The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  increasing,  sensibly.  The 
following  are  the  statistics  from  1867  to  1872 : — 


Years. 

Number  of  Planters. 

Superficies  Cultivated. 

Quantities  Gathered  (Leaves). 
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1867  . 

1868  . 

1869  . 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

493 

795 

714 

687 

1,067 

1,213 

6,469 

7,957 

4,626 

5,221 

5,310 

6,198 

6,962 

8,752 

5,340 

5,908 

6,317 

7,411 

Hectol. 

1,685 

1,247 

1,410 

1,322 

1,438 

1,496 

Hectol. 

2,658 

2,317 

2,972 

2,969 

3,436 

3,513 

Hectol. 

4,343 

4,564 

4.382 

4,291 

4,874 

5,009 

Kilos. 

1,234,912 

1,100,676 

1,164,565 

2,069,770 

1,078,060 

1,508,787 

Kilos. 

1,356,292 

1,650,093 

814,325 

1,430,488 

775,149 

2,516,553 

Kilos. 

2,591,204 

2,810,769 

1,978,890 

3,500,278 

1,853,209 

3,025,340 

The  exportations  of  tobacco  have  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
1,500,000  to  4,000,000  kilos. 

In  3  874  the  crop  was  very  abundant,  and  4,850,000  kilos,  were 
purchased  by  the  Government  establishment  at  a  cost  of  3,580,000 fr. 
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Since  1S47  the  Administration  lias  purchased  from  planters  about 
68,000,000  kilos,  at  a  price  of  54,000,000  fr.  The  profit  to  the  State  on 
the  sale  of  this  has  amounted  to  493,360,000  fr.,  half  a  milliard  nearly 
in  twenty-five  years. 

The  profit  to  the  State  from  last  year’s  crop  is  estimated  to  be  about 
35,500,000  fr. 

Cattle. — The  total  amount  of  cattle— including  horses,  mules,  asses, 
camels,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs — in  1872  belonging  to  Europeans 
amounted  to  392,975,  and  to  natives  to  9,774,852. 

This  was  an  increase  during  the  previous  six  years  of  46,809  in  the 
animals  belonging  to  Europeans,  and  a  decrease  of  3,688,979  in  those 
owned  by  the  natives. 

Materials  of  Construction. 

Amongst  the  various  mineral  substances  used  as  materials  of  con¬ 
struction  found  in  Algeria,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  translucent 
alabaster,  or  so-called  onyx,  of  Am-Tekbalet,  in  the  province  of  Oram 
The  quarries  of  Eilfila,  near  Pbilippeville,  yield  several  varieties  of 
marble,  of  which  one  is  comparable  to  the  finest  specimens  from 
Carrara;  at  Oued-el- Aneb,  28  kilometres  from  Bone,  and  at  Eort 
Genois,  are  very  finely-grained  and  highly-coloured  marbles ;  magnifi¬ 
cent  breche  is  found  at  Chennouah,  near  Cherchell;  at  Cape  Ealcon  a 
green  variety  has  been  found,  and  at  Mersa-el-Kebir  several  species  of 
white,  grey,  black,  yellow,  green,  and  red  marbles ;  and  lastly,  green 
serpentine  occurs  at  the  Oned  Madrage,  in  the  province  of  Oran. 

The  peninsula  of  Ljesda,  on  which  the  town  of  Collo  is  built,  is 
entirely  granitic. 

At  Cap  de  Eer,  in  the  Gulf  of  Stora,  porphyry  is  found,  a  specimen 
of  which,  the  pedestal  of  Marshal  Bugeaud’s  statue,  may  be  seen  at 
Algiers. 

Lime  and  gypsum  are  widely  distributed  all  over  the  country,  and 
slate  exists  in  the  Ourensenis  range,  and  at  Oued-Massin,  between 
Miliana  and  Teniet-el-Ahd. 


Alfa. 

The  most  important  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Algeria  is 
beyond  doubt  the  alfa  fibre  which  grows  spontaneously  over  vast  tracts 
of  country  where  cultivation  of  any  description  is  impossible.  4,000,000 
hectares,  or  10,000,000  acres,  are  covered  with  this  plant,  from 
which  a  quantity  of  paper-making  material  may  annually  be  collected 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  all  the  rags  used  and  sold  throughout  the 
world. 

There  appears  no  limit  to  the  number  and  variety  of  manufactures 
in  which  paper,  if  tolerably  cheap,  may  be  made  to  replace  more  costly 
materials.  It  is  already  used  by  opticians  for  telescopes,  shoemakers, 
hatters,  house  decorators,  excellent  casks  have  been  made  of  it,  and 
only  its  present  cost  prevents  its  extensive  use  in  ship  building. 

The  exportation  of  alfa,  which  in  1869  amounted  to  4,000  tons,  and 
in  1870  to  32,000  tons,  amounted  in  1873  to  45,759  tons,  and  in  1874 
it  is  expected  to  reach  60,000  tens.  The  average  price  at  Oran  is 
140  fr.  the  ton,  which  would  make  the  total  exportation  about 

8,000,000  fr.  . 

In  a  few  years  four  railways  leading  to  the  high  plateaux  wdl  bring 

this  substance  regularly  and  at  a  small  cost  to  the  sea  coast,  when  the 
alfa  business  may  be  expected  to  be  very  much  extended. 
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Chin  Vegetal. 

The  exportation  of  crin  vegetal,  or  vegetable  horsehair,  continues  to 
increase.  It  is  simply  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  palm  which  covers  so 
large  a  part  of  the  uncleared  land  in  Algeria. 

The  fibrou3  portion  is  separated  by  a  very  simple  process,  and 
corded ;  sometimes  it  is  dyed  with  a  mixture  ot  logwood  and  sulphate 
of  iron,  to  give  it  still  further  the  appearance  of  horsehair  lor  stufling 
furniture.  It  is  also  used  in  common  with  alia  for  making  rope,  cords, 
baskets,  &c.,  and  it  has  been  employed,  though  not  hitherto  with  great 
success,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Fo  bests. 

The  forests,  which  cover  about  8,500,000  hectares,  are  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  colony.  Hitherto 
periodical  conflagrations  have  been  so  frequent  and  so  serious  as  to 
threaten  their  almost  entire  destruction. 

A  law  was  passed  on  the  17th  July,  1874,  for  their  more  careful 
preservation,  and  for  applying  to  the  tribes  amongst  whom  a  fire  shall 
break  out  the  principle  of  collective  responsibility. 

Mines. 

To  aid  as  far  as  possible  those  who  are  seeking  to  develop  the 
mineral  wealth  of  .Algeria,  all  the  information  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government  has  been  published  in  a  valuable  work  by  the  head  service 
of  mines,  which  those  interested  in  the  subject  would  do  well  to 
consult. 

The  principal  deposits  hitherto  explored  are : — 

In  the  province  of  Algiers : — The  iron  ore  of  the  Oued-el-Kaddeche, 
of  the  Oued  Messlemoun  (belonging  to  an  English  company)  ;  of  Ain- 
Sadouna,  at  Oued-Ejer,  on  the  flanks  of  Zaecar,  near  Milianah ;  at 
Oued  Rouinaj  at  Duperre;  and  at  Montenotte,  and  the  deposits  of 
lead  at  Saccamody. 

In  the  province  of  Oran : — The  lignite  and  iron  ore  of  Kleber,  of 
Tazout,  of  Cape  Falcon,  of  Bon-Sefers,  and  a  remarkable  series  of 
deposits  between  the  bay  of  Camerata  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tafna, 
including  the  rich  mines  of  Beni-Saf  and  Mersa  Ahmed,  the  zinc  mines 
of  the  Ouled  Mazis,  and  the  lead  mines  of  Ain  Tolba  and  Mostaganem. 

In  the  province  of  Constantine: — The  iron  deposits  of  Ivaid  Achair, 
of  Djebel  Anini ;  the  copper  ores  of  Djebel  Telou'ine  and  Djebel 
Tougourt,  near  Batna  ;  the  lead  ores  of  Cavallo  and  Djidjelli. 

Some  concessions  have  been  made,  and  only  await  facilities  of  trans¬ 
port,  such  as : — The  iron  mines  of  Gouraia,  of  Ghar-Rouban,  and  of 
Memoudja;  the  copper  mines  of  the  Beni  Aquil,  near  Tenes,  and  of 
Mouza'ia ;  the  zinc  ores  of  Ain  Asko ;  the  mercury  of  Ras-el-ma,  and 
the  antimony  of  El-Hammimat. 

And,  lastly,  there  are  the  mines  in  full  work,  such  as  the  iron  mines 
of  Soumah,  Ain  Mokra,  Khareza ;  and  the  copper  mines  of  Kef-oum- 
Teboul  and  A'in-Barbar — the  last  also  owned  by  an  English  company. 

The  number  of  workmen  who  are  employed  in  mining  operations  in 
Algeria  at  present  is  3,500,  and  the  annual  amount  of  their  wages 
about  4,000,000  fr. 

The  total  exportation  of  iron  ore  in  1873  was  420,602  tons,  and 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1874  it  reached  368,000  tons. 

No  mines  in  which  the  mineral  is  extracted  by  means  of  galleries 
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or  shafts  can  be  worked  without  the  sanction  of  the  State,  but  those 
where  the  mineral  is  quarried  a  del  ouvert  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
soil,  and  no  permission  to  work  them  is  required. 

Poets. 

The  ports  of  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Bone,  and  to  a  less  extent  those  of 
Arzew,  llellys,  Bougie,  aud  Collo,  may  now  be  said  to  be  in  a  condition 
as  satisfactory  as  the  commerce  of  the  country  demands. 

Those  of  Philippeville  and  Tends,  in  course  of  construction,  were 
considerably  damaged  in  1874,  and  it  will  be  necessary  further  to 
protect  their  breakwaters  with  blocks  of  concrete  sufficiently  large  and 
solid  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  accidents. 

The  construction  of  the  line  from  Arzew  to  Saida  will  give  import¬ 
ance  to  the  former  place,  and  it  is  hoped  that  important  works  may  be 
carried  out  there  by  the  company  to  which  the  concession  of  the  line 
has  been  granted. 

The  necessity  for  a  harbour  at  Bashgouu,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tafna,  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  to  shelter  the  ships  engaged  in  the  rich 
mineral  trade  of  that  district. 


Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  arriving  aud  departing  from  Algeria  in  1873 
was  8,108  vessels  of  a  burden  of  1,913,417  tons. 

The  nationalities  were  as  follows : — 


French . . 

Per  cent. 
64*81 

English 

19  '05 

Italian  . . 

5  -58 

Spanish 

5  -33 

Austrian 

2  -31 

Norwegian 

1  -35 

Swedish 

0-49 

Belgian. . 

0-19 

Dutch  . . 

0-19 

German 

0-18 

Barbary  States. , 

0-13 

Russian. . 

0  -12 

Greek  . . 

Oil 

Portuguese 

0-07 

Turk 

Q  # 

0  06 

American 

0  03 

Algiers,  February  26,  1875. 
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BREST. 

Report  by  Consul  Raimis  on  the  Trade ,  Commerce ,  Navigation , 

culture,  Sfc.t  of  the  Departments  of  Finisterre ,  Cotes  du  Nord,  and 
Morbihan,for  the  Year  1874. 

In  my  report  for  the  year  1873  I  called. .  attention  to  the  various 
causes  which  to  me  appeared  to  have  seriously  affected  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  this  part  of  France,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  no  favourable 
change  has  since  become  perceptible  :  indeed,  the  doubts  and  perplexities 
which  then  surrounded  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country  have 
perhaps  rather  increased  than  decreased. 

Money,  however,  has  of  late  appeared  more  plentiful  than  earlier, 
but  a  decided  objection  to  invest  it  in  commercial  undertakings  has 
been  apparent,  while  capital  is  largely  employed  in  the  purchase  of 
French  funds,  a  fact  that  may  somewhat  account  for  the  high  rate  at 
which  some  of  these  are  quoted,  for  it  is  not  only  in  this  part  of  France 
but  throughout  the  country  that  capital  is  so  engaged,  while  present 
quotations  of  the  funds  cannot  be  said  fairly  to  serve  as  a  barometer 
from  which  an  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  political  state  of  the 
country. 

The  Government  commercial  statistics  are  spoken  of  as  indicating 
more  favourable  results  than  facts  justify  and  as  not  being  based  on  a 
genuine  increase  of  trade.  It  is  stated  that  large  accumulated  stocks 
of  merchandise,  &c.,  kept  in  reserve  in  hopes  of  better  prices,  have  been 
brought  into  the  market  and  sold  or  exported  at  a  sacrifice,  and  if  this 
be  so  it  in  some  measure  accounts  for  these  returns  showing  an 
imaginary  commercial  prosperity,  for  speculation  or  bona-fide  increase 
in  consumption  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  taken  place.  And  so  long 
as  confidence  in  the  future  political  life  of  the  country  be  not  re¬ 
established,  and  so  long  as  a  more  settled  commercial  legislation  be  not 
inaugurated,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  legitimate  trade  and  industry 
cannot  revive. 

In  order  to  show  the  amount  and  character  of  British  and  foreign 
commerce  and  navigation  within  my  district,  I  subjoin  various 
statistical  tables. 


British  Shipping  at  Brest  during  the  Five  Years  ended  1874. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Years. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Number 

of 

"V  essels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

1870  .. 

134 

26,845 

£ 

67,029 

134 

26,845 

£ 

51,565 

1871  .. 

46 

11,345 

395,233 

46 

11,345 

24,354 

1872  .. 

34 

7,903 

49,968 

34 

7,903 

20,260 

1878  .. 

29 

5,412 

31,541 

29 

5,412 

•  2,088 

1874  .. 

69 

7,266 

34,846 

58 

6,850 

616 
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British  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  Bre&t  in  1874. 


Ships. 

Value  of  Carcocs. 

Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Tonnage. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Tonnage. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

British . 

57 

2 

7,266 

56 

2 

6,850 

£ 

34,846 

£ 

616 

Danish  ... 

•  1 

120 

1 

•  •  • 

120 

4,800 

Ballast. 

Dutch  ... 

1 

120 

1 

•  •  • 

129 

5,240 

Ballast. 

French  ... 

71 

7,504 

180 

22 

21,947 

28,508 

62,225 

Italian  ... 

o 

—  • 

1,250 

2 

•  *  • 

1,250 

16,276 

Ballast. 

Belgian . 

German . 

3 

201 

3 

•  •  • 

201 

Ballast. 

4,020 

3 

818 

3 

•  t  • 

818 

10,635 

Ballast. 

Norwegian 

14 

7,398 

12 

... 

6,480 

30,569 

1,310 

Total 

152 

2 

24,686 

258 

24 

37,795 

130,874 

68,171 

Imports.— From  Great  Britain Coal,  cement,  pig-iron,  and 
timber  (teak).  From  Norway: — Timber,  planks,  deals,  and  ice. 
From  Russia : — Hemp  and  flax.  From  Canada  : — Heals  and  planks. 
From  Monte  Video:  —  Tallow.  From  Peru:  —  Guano.  From 
Germany : —  Hemp,  wheat,  deals,  and  planks.  From  Portugal : 
AVheat. 

Exports. — To  England: — Telegraphic  poles,  bones,  barley,  oats, 
vegetables,  farm  produce,  &c.  To  the  TJniteci  States :  Preserved 
StirdinGS 

The  import  of  coal,  from  England,  during  1874,  has  increased.  It 
has  been  brought  by  103  vessels,  whereof  51  were  English  and  52 
French  ;  total  value  32,3312. 


Coasting  Trade  at  Brest  in  1874. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Value  of  Cargoes. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Tonnage. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Tonnage. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

French  vessels ... 

1,292 

53 

64,200 

1,182 

54 

49,576 

513,600 

327,792 

Imports. — Coal,  26,705  tons,  from  the  Anzin  mines,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  du  Nord,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Government  dockyard; 
colonial  produce,  manufactured  goods,  wines,  spirits,  flour,  dried 
fruits,  &c. 

Exports. — Cereals,  farm  produce,  vegetables,  preserved  sardines,  &c. 

This  trade,  especially  by  sailing  vessels,  continues  to  decrease. 
Merchandise  is  now  largely  carried  by  the  railways,  and  no  returns,  as 
to  the  quantities  so  conveyed  or  values,  are  obtainable. 
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British  and  Foreign  Shipping  in  1874  at  the  Minor  Ports  in  the 
Department  of  Finisterre  ;  namely :  Landerneau,  Boscoff,  Laberwrach, 
Conquet,  Le  Faon,  Port  Launay,  Camaret,  Concarneau,  Pont  l’Abbe, 
Morgat,  Douarnenez,  Audierne,  Quimper,  Quimperle,  Donelan,  and 
Pont  Aven. 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
Carges. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

£ 

£ 

British 

319 

15,086 

9,979 

309 

14,832 

41,306 

Belgian 

10 

664 

Ballast. 

10 

664 

1,780 

French 

150 

11,420 

80,881 

300 

15,466 

44,360 

German  . . 

4 

473 

15,296 

4 

505 

Ballast. 

Norwegian 

19 

2,311 

38,073 

9 

1,386 

)> 

Total . . 

502 

29,954 

144,229 

632 

32,853 

87,446 

Imports. — From  England: — Coal,  cement,  manufactured  goods, 
earthenware,  &c.  From  Norway  and  Iceland  : — Cod  roe  and  timber. 
From  Italy  : — Olive  oil.  From  Bussia  : — Flax  and  hemp.  From 
Portugal : — Wheat  and  corkwood. 

The  value  of  coal  imported  was  23,7867,  but  only  43  British  out  of 
139  vessels,  were  engaged  in  this  trade. 

Exports. — To  England: — Barley,  oats,  wood  for  telegraph  poles  and 
mines,  ore,  flour,  potash,  potatoes  and  vegetables,  lobsters.  To 
Belgium  : — Lobsters. 

In  this  trade  265  British  vessels  arrived  and  left,  laden  with  canro, 
while  44  vessels  arrived  with  cargo,  but  left  in  ballast. 

Compared  with  1873,  there  was  last  year  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  British  of  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade.  In  1873  the 
number  was  182,  in  1874,  319. 


Coasting  Trade  at  the  Minor  Ports  of  the  Department  of  Finisterre. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

French  vessels  . 

3,936 

103,315 

£ 

264,385 

3,599 

92,905 

£ 

342,826 

Imports.  —  Common  spirits,  wines,  cider,  manufactured  goods, 
colonial  produce,  &c. 

Exports. — Potatoes,  farm  produce,  vegetables,  seaweed  (“  Yarech  ”) 
employed  for  chemical  purposes,  &c. 

The  number  of  small  vessels  and  boats  so  employed,  lias  decreased 
from  4,517  in  1873  to  3,936  in  1874. 
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British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Morlaix  during  the  Years  1872,  1873, 

and  1874. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Years. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

1872  .. 

38 

3,865 

£ 

5,500 

38 

3,865 

£ 

12,500 

1873  .. 

5G 

9,700 

17,326 

56 

9,700 

43,280 

1874  .. 

30 

2,558 

23,444 

30 

2,445 

13,038 

British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  tlie  Port  of  Morlaix  during  the  Year 

1874. 


Ships. 

Value  of  Cargoes. 

Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

British  . . 

30 

2,558 

30 

2,445 

£ 

23,444 

£ 

13,038 

French  . . 

86 

5,351 

89 

5,700 

14,280 

26,076 

Danish  . . 

1 

73 

1 

73 

220 

Ballast. 

Norwegian 

3 

721 

3 

789 

3,086 

j> 

Russian  , . 

1 

176 

1 

176 

4,560 

yy 

Total 

121 

8,879 

124 

9,193 

45,590 

39,114 

Imports. — From  England  : — Cement,  coal,  bricks,  wheat,  colonial 
produce,  flour,  manufactured  goods,  &c.  From  Norway  : — Timber. 
From  Russia  : — Linseed.  From  Holland: — Potash.  From  Spain: — 
Fruits  and  wine. 

Exports. — To  England : — Salted  meat,  butter,  pine  timber,  flour 
oats,  barley,  sardines,  farm  produce  and  vegetables. 

There  is  now  a  weekly  steam  communication  between  Morlaix  and 
Dartmouth. 

Coasting  Trade  at  Morlaix  in  1874. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Value  of  Cargoes. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

N  umber 
of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

French  vessels  . . 

364 

20,418 

261 

19,580 

£ 

78,488 

£ 

67,448 
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Imports. — Spirits,  wines,  cider,  colonial  produce,  manufactured 
goods,  &c. 

Exports. — Vegetables,  salted  pork,  preserved  meat  and  sardines, 
farm  produce  (principally  salted  butter),  grain,  &c. 


British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  L’Orient  during  the  Years  1872,  1873, 

and  1874. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Years. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

1872 

17 

5,490 

£ 

8,725 

17 

5,490 

3,859 

1873 

18 

8,590 

13,266 

18 

8,590 

4,628 

1874  .. 

12 

1,609 

12,094 

11 

1,424 

387 

British  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  L’Orient  during  the 

Year  1874. 


Ships. 

Value  of  Carnoe*. 

Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Tonnage. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Tonnage. 

Imports'. 

Exports. 

British  . . 

12 

1,609 

11 

in 

1,424 

£ 

12,094 

£ 

387 

French  ... 

58 

2 

6,973 

186 

«•« 

18,713 

70,975 

44,899 

22,097 

Norwegian 

15 

2,911 

15 

2,911 

182 

Others,  without 
distinction  of 
flag  . 

5 

504 

5 

•  ,,, 

504 

3,153 

693 

Total 

90 

2 

11,997 

217 

•  •  • 

23,552 

131,121 

23,359 

Imports. — From  England  : — Coal,  timber  (teak),  &c.  From  Nor¬ 
way  : — Cod  roe,  timber  (pine),  planks,  &c.  From  Italy  Olive  oil. 
From  Spain  : — Mineral  ore. 

Exports—  To  England  Wood  for  telegraph  poles,  flour,  salted 
meat,  farm  produce,  &c.  To  various  countries : — Preserved  sardines, 
other  fish,  &c. 

Coasting  Trade  at  E  Orient. — No  particulars  of  this  trade  are  obtain¬ 
able,  but  it  continues  to  decrease,  and  is  no  longer  of  the  smallest 
importance. 
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British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  St.  Brieuc,  during  the  Years  1872 

1873,  and  1874. 


Years. 

Entered 

Cleared. 

Xumber 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

X  umber 
of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

1872  .. 

142 

5.688 

£ 

Unknown 

147 

6,375 

£ 

Unknown 

1873  . .  . , 

233 

9,585 

8,009 

231 

9,377 

25,139 

1  8  /  4  .  . 

251 

11,837 

21,674 

254 

11,806 

35,413 

British  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  St.  Brieuc  (“  Le 
Legue  ”)  during  the  Year  1874. 


Entered . 

Nationality. 

X  umber 
of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British 

French 

Others  'without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  flag  . . 

251 

74 

18 

11,837 

6,914 

2,256 

Total  . . 

343 

21,007 

Cleared. 

Value  of  Cargoes. 

X  umber 
of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

254 

125 

11,806 

9,953 

21, m 

13,828 

£ 

35,418 

29,059 

13 

2,020 

4,512 

6,060 

392 

23,779 

40,014 

70,537 

Imports—  From  England : — Coal,  bricks,  cement,  metals,  fruits, 
manufactured  goods,  and  colonial  produce.  From  other  countries : — 
Wood,  fruits,  seeds,  metals,  salted  fish,  &c., 

Exports. — To  England  and  the  Channel  Islands  : — Cattle,  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  vegetables,  farm  produce,  wood,  chemical  products,  &c. 
To  other  countries : — The  trade  is  of  little  or  no  importance,  save  in 
the  export  of  stores  for  the  fishing  stations  on  the  coasts  of  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Iceland. 

A  weekly  steam  communication  has  been  established  between 
St.  Brieuc  (Port  Legue)  and  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Plymouth. 
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British  and  Foreign  Trade  in  1S71-  at  the  Minor  Ports  in  tlie  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Cotes  du  Nord,  namely Lannion,  Perros,  Treguief, 
Pontrieux,  Lezardrieux,  Paimpol,  Portrieux,  Binic,  Dahouet,  and 
Erquy. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Nationality. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

British  . . 

561 

25,175 

£ 

100.716 

566 

25,108 

£ 

100,432 

French  . . 

417 

22,803 

91,212 

597 

32,672 

130,688 

Others  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  flag  . 

13 

1,134 

3,402 

5 

528 

1,584 

Total 

991 

49,112 

195,330 

1,148 

58,308 

232,704 

Imports. — From  England  and  Channel  Islands : —  Coal,  cement, 
brick,  fruits  and  seeds,  metals,  manufactured  goods,  &c.  From  other 
countries : — Timber,  minerals,  wood,  fruits,  seeds,  &c. 

Exports. — To  England  and  Channel  islands Cattle  and  horses, 
animal  bones,  considerable  quantities  of  vegetables  and  potatoes,  farm 
produce,  chemical  products,  &c.  To  other  countries  ; — Animal  bones, 
vegetables  and  stores  and  provisions  to  fishing  stations. 

Port  Charges,  Charges  on  Merchandise,  Commercial 

Harr  our,  &c. 

No  changes  of  the  least  importance  have  taken  place  since  my  last 
report.  It  has  been  proposed  to  build  a  patent  slip  in  the  Commercial 
Harbour  of  Brest,  but  the  funds  required  for  the  purpose  are  not  yet 
forthcoming.  The  Government  has  been  applied  to  and  it  is  hoped  it 
will  afford  assistance,  but,  I  am  afraid,  not  for  some  time  to  come, 
though  such  a  slip  is  much  needed.  Private  enterprise  is  not  likely  to 
take  in  hand  the  undertaking. 

Lighthouses,  Beacons,  Buoys,  Sea-Marks,  &c. 

The  coasts  of  Brittany,  especially  that  of  the  Department  of 
Finisterre,  are  so  dangerous  that  I  would  call  special  attention  to  the 
following  observations  and  directions,  which  have  been  furnished  to  me 
by  the  principal  authorities  connected  with  the  superintendence  of 
lighthouses,  &c.,  in  each  Department. 

Longitudes  referred  to  are  those  of  Paris. 

Coast  oe  Finisterre. 

The  Toieer  of  the  “  Vielle  ”  and  “  Grand  Cochon  ”  (“  Tourelle  de  la 
Yielle  et  du  Grand  Cochon”) — The  construction  of  a  beacon  in 
masonry  has  been  commenced  on  the  rock  “La  Vielle,”  on  the  right 
side  entrance  of  the  great  channel  of  the  Bay  of  Morlaix.  It  Dill 
replace  an  iron  beacon  washed  away  by  the  sea,  and  will  be  finished  in 
the  course  of  1875. 

A  sea-mark,  in  masonry,  has  been  built  on  the  reef  “  Grand  Cochon  ” 
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in  order  to  indicate  the  passage  called  “de  Leon,”  used  by  small 
vessels  coming  irom  Roscoff  and  bound  to  Morlaijr. 

Lighthouse  and  Irumpet  of  the  “  Four"  (“  Phare  et  Trompette  du 
four.  )— It  was  lighted  on  the  loth  of  March,  187-1.  It  represents 
a  new  system  :  thus,  to  a  fixed  white  light  of  30  seconds  duration 
succeeds  during  a  similar  period,  another  white  but  t mailing  (“  scin- 
tillaut  )  light  throwing  out  eight  flashes  preceded  and  followed  by 

qa  t  on |,SeS'  ,  lI  ls  a  *'dllt  alternately  twinkling  (“  scintillaut  ”)  from 
oO  to  30  seconds.  y 

p  0f  ‘i'^Wthouse  is  18°  3V  23",  and  its  longitude  (by 

l  aria)  /  8  31  west ;  its  height  above  ground  is  25  metres  Vabout  82 

feet)  and  above  the  level  ol  high  water  28  metres  (about  91  feet 
9  inches).  x 

This  light  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles,  and  (lie 
steam  trumpet  sounded  during  foggy  weather  and  indicating  the 
proximity  ot  land,  commenced  its  functions  on  the  21st  of  April  1874 
Tower  of  the  “  Basse  Real;'  Molene  Pass  (“  Tourelle  de  la  Bass'e 
Eea]  chenal  de  Molene  ).— lhe  former  tower  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  sea  in  April  18/4,  another  will  be  constructed  which  can,  how- 
ever,  not  be  finished  until  some  time  in  the  course  of  1875. 

Tower  of  the  JParquette  (“  Tourelle  de  la  Parquette  ”)  at  the  en¬ 
hance  of  Brest.  The  construction  of  a  sea-mark  has  been  commenced 
at  the  entrance  to  the  gullet  of  Brest,  on  La  Parquette.  The  masonry 
\y>rk  has  reached  a  height  of  2  metres  10  centimetres  (about  6  feet 
o  inches)  aboye  low  water. 

Tevennec  Lighthouse  (“Fanal  du  Tevennec,”  Raz  de  Seiu),  situated 
m,  the  rock  of  Tevenuec,  in  the  Raz  de  Sein,  has  now  been  finished, 
and  Mill  he  lighted  between  the  14th  and  15th  of  March  1S75.  Its 
latitude  is  4S°  4'  19",  its  longitude  (by  Paris)  7°  8'  ll"west.  The 
height  of  the  focus  of  the  lighthouse  above  ground  is  13  metres  (about 

o?  c!  o  mcl?e\  aD(J  ab?^e tbe  lev.el  °f  Mgh  water  28  metres  (about 
91  feet  9  inches).  It  will  be  a  twinkling  (scintillaut)  light  with  short 
eclipses  succeeding  each  other  every  four  seconds.  Towards  the  south- 
south-east  it  will  throw  out  a  cluster  of  white  flashes  in  the  sector 
between  the  south  15=  east  and  the  south  32°  east,  leaving  out  of  those 
units  on  one  side  the  reef  Carnoc  Bras,  and  all  those  which  surround 
the  island  of  8ein,  and  on  the  other  side  the  rocks  La  Vieille  and 
La  I  late  m  a  way  that  navigators  may  be  sure  not  to  encounter  any  of 
these  dangers  so  long  as  the  light  of  the  Tevennec  appears  white 
Irom  south  32  east  to  south  72°  east  the  light  will  appear  red.  It 
becomes  white  from  tins  latter  direction  westward,  passing  by  the 
north  finally  a  dark  sector  will  cove.r  the  space  between  the  west 
and  tnc  south  lo  east,  so  that  mariners  will  be  exposed  to  touch  on 
the  island  of  Sem  or  its  surrounding  reefs  as  soon  as  they  cease  to 

perceive  the  light.  The  white  light  will  be  visible  at  a  distance  of 
thirteen  miles. 

The  Lighthouse  de  la  Falaisc  du  Raz  (“  Feu  de  la  Palaise  du  Eaz  *’) 
will  be  lighted  at  the  same  time  (midnight,  between  the  14th  and  15th 
of  March ,18/0),  at  the  summit  of  a  cast-iron  tower,  established  at  a 
distance  of  2°°  metres  (about  G56  feet)  from  the  Lighthouse  de  hi 
lointe  du  Eaz  (‘  Phare  de  la  Pointe  du  Eaz”),  in  a  line  with  tide 
lighthouse  towards  the  rock  La  Plate.  It  will  be  a  fixed  white  lmht- 
its  height  above  ground  will  be  8  metres  (about  2 6  feet  3  inches),  and 
b3  metres  (about  196  feet)  above  the  level  of  high  water.  It  will  be 
seen  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  lighting,  however,  only  two  sectors  — 
one  towards  the  west,  between  south  GO0  west  and  north  G8D  west  the 
other  between  north  40c  west  and  north  10°  west-  The  first  of  thesu 
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angular  spaces  contains  the  rock  La  Yieille  and  surrounding  reefs , 
the  second,  free  from  all  danger,  leaves  on  one  side  the  rocky  shoals  o 
the  Barrillets  (Plateau  des  Bardlets),  and  on  the  other  those  ot  the 
point  of  the  Van  (“Pointe  du  Van”).  Mariners  who,  coining  from 
the  south,  desire  to  pass  through  the  Raz  de  Sein  should  place  their 
ship,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  sector  lighted  in  white  by  the 
Tevennec  lighthouse,  and  then  follow  this  course  until  they  perceive, 
on  the  same  line,  the  lighthouse  of  the  Pointe  du  Raz  and  that  ot 
La  Palaise.  Prom  this  point  and  a  little  further  on  they  should  steei 
a  course  towards  north-east,  and,  after  having  entered  the  red  sector 
of  the  Tevennec  light,  they  will  lose  sight  of  the  white  light  ot  La 
Palaise;  hut  they  will  soon  again  discover  this  last  li gat,  and  they 
must  then  steer  a  course,  keeping  their  ship  in  the  zone  lighted  by  it 
in  a  north-north-westerly  direction.  Those  who,  coming  from  the 
north,  desire  to  pass  through  the  Raz  de  Sein,  must  direct  their  course 
towards  the  light  of  La  Palaise,  its  bearing  being  south-south-east, 
until  the}'  perceive  the  red  light  of  the  Tevennec,  then  they  must  steer 
a  south-westerly  course  until  this  light  (Le  Tevennec)  appears  entirely 
white;  after  this  they  must  continue  their  course  towards  the  south 
without  losing  sight  of  the  Tevennec  light.  Mariners  are,  however, 
notified  that  they  should  never  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Raz  de  oein 
during  bad  weather  or  spring  tide,  or  whenever  a. strong  breeze  blows 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  current;  while  it  is  at  all  times  neces¬ 
sary  most  carefully  to  notice  the  force  and  direction  ot  the  currents. 
Shipmasters  commanding  vessels  of  great  draught  of  water  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  the  white  sector  of  the  Tevennec  light, 
directed  towards  the  south-south-east,  lies  a  rock  9  metres  (about 
29  feet  6  inches)  under  wTater,  situated  about  1,400  metres  (about 
2-|th  miles)  to  the  east,  9°  south  of  the  Carnoc  Bras  reef. 

The  Lighthouses  of  Lee  du  Lciz  and  of  the  island  of  Sein  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  lighted  as  heretofore,  and  are  visible  within  the  circle  ot 

the  horizon.  • 

Ar-inen  Lighthouse ,  Chaussee  de  Sein  (“Phare  dAr-men  Chaussee 
de  Sein”). — The  work  in  connection  wdth  the  construction  ot  this 
lighthouse  on  the  rock  Ar-men  has  been  favoured  by  circumstances, 
and  has  during  the  past  year  advanced  rapidly,  considering  the  great 
difficulties  surrounding  the  undertaking.  During  1874  the  foundation 
in  masonry  was  raised  115  metres  (about  377  feet),  and  it  is  now  only 
40  centimetres  (about  16  inches)  below  high  water.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  important  undertaking  wall  be  finished  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
years. 

Tower  on  the  Taro ,  Benodet  Bay  (“Tourelle  sur  le  Taro,  anse  de 
Benodet).— -The  construction  of  a  sea-mark  in  masonry  has  been  com¬ 
menced  on  the  Taro  rock. 


Cotes  du  Nord. 

The  Treguier  Lighthouse  is  situated  on  the  rock  De  la  Corne,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Treguier,  near  Lannion.  Its  construction  was 
commenced  in  1872,  and  during  1874  all  the  masonry  work  was 
finished.  In  all  probability  it  will  be  ready  to  be  lighted  jn  the  course 
of  1875.  Its  object  will  be  to  indicate  to  mariners  the  period  when 
they  must  leave  the  line  of  junction  (ralignement)  between  the  lights 
of  Port  la  Chaine  and  St.  Antoine,  in  order  to  steer  the  proper  course 
for  the  entrance  to  the  River  Treguier.  The  action  of  the  light  will  be 
confined  to  send  forth  two  bright  lights  (faisceaux  lumineux),  one  in 
the  direction  of  the  entrance  to  the  river,  and  the  other  towards  the 
anchorage  of  ships. 
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The  Beacon  Tower  of  Trabillion  (“  Tourelle  Balise  du  Trabillion  ”), 
commenced  in  1873  on  the  rock  called  Le  Trabillion,  situated  at  the 
further  end  cf  the  Bay  of  St.  Brieuc,  was  finished  in  1874.  Its  pur¬ 
port  is  to  point  out  a  group  of  rocks  which  vessels  are  exposed  to 
encounter  when  they  are  obliged  to  tack  on  entering  or  departing  from 
the  Bay  of  St.  Brieuc.  Its  height  above  high  water  is  3  metres 
50  centimetres  (about  11  feet  3  inches);  it  is  painted  black,  and 
vessels  entering  the  port  should  steer  a  course  to  the  right  of  this 
beacon  tower.  The  passages  between  the  extremities  of  the  Peninsula 
of  St.  Jacut  and  the  island  of  Ebihens  have  been  buoyed.  One  rock 
has  been  blown  up  and  six  others  have  been  buoyed,  while  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  beacon  on  the  rock  L’Etendree,  to  the  eastward  of 
Cape  Erehel,  is  to  be  removed  in  consequence  of  its  trifling  utility  and 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  it  in  its  position.  No  other  changes  have 
been  made  during  1874. 

Coast  of  Morbihan. 

No  changes  of  great  importance  have  taken  place  during  1S74,  save 
that  two  shoals  of  rocks  called  Le  Boheu  and  Les  Pierres  Noires,  the 
first  situated  to  the  west  and  the  second  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Etel,  have  been  mounted  with  towers  in  masonry,  that  on 
Le  Boheu  elevated  2  metres  (about  6  feet  7  inches),  and  that  on 
Les  Pierres  Noires  2  metres  50  centimetres  (about  8  feet  2  inches) 
above  the  level  of  high  water. 


Trade  and  Commerce. 

There  has  been  so  little  change  or  variation  in  the  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  of  my  district  during  the  past  year,  that  1  have  not  much  to  add 
on  the  subject  to  what  I  stated  in  my  report  for  1873.  The  absence  of 
any  active  movements  in  the  Government  arsenal  has  during  some 
years  materially  decreased  the  imports  both  at  Brest  and  at  L’ Orient, 
and  thus  the  larger  mercantile  establishments,  whose  principal  trade  is 
in  connection  with  contracts  for  naval  stores  and  provisions,  have  done 
very  little  business,  nor  have  they  attempted  to  meet  the  emergency 
by  entering  into  other  mercantile  transactions  foreign  to  their  earlier 
ones. 

At  St.  Brieuc  an  increase  of  British  trade  has  taken  place  both  in 
imports  and  exports,  and  if  it  be  encouraged,  especially  as  regards 
exports,  it  may  become  of  some  importance ;  and  the  latter  remark  is 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  my  district,  producing,  as  it  does,  a  consider¬ 
able  excess  of  its  requirements  in  cattle,  horses,  cereals,  farm  produce, 
vegetables,  fruit,  &c. 

Agriculture. 

The  harvest  of  1874  proved  a  very  abundant  one,  especially  as 
regards  oats,  the  quality  of  which  was  particularly  good.  Of  wheat  the 
quantity  produced  was  large,  but  the  quality,  in  consequence  of  very 
dry  weather  during  the  spring,  was  inferior.  Barley  and  buckwheat 
also  yielded  considerable  crops,  but  the  quality  was  not  as  good  as 
usual. 

The  average  prices  of  these  cereals  were  during  1874  thus: — wheat, 
19  fr.  50  c.  per  1G0  lbs. ;  oats,  22  fr.  per  200  lbs. ;  barley,  14  fr.  per 
140  lbs. ;  buckwheat,  18  fr.  per  200  lbs. 

The  agriculturists  in  the  Department  of  Einisterre  paid  more  than 
usual  attention  last  year  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  especially  for  ex- 
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portation  to  England,  and  the  result  has  proved  rather  favourable.  A 
committee  has  since  been  formed  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the 
farmers,  anl  one  of  their  most  useful  acts  has  been  to  establish  a 
monthly  cattle  market  at  Landcrneau  (close  to  Brest)  in  lieu  of  the 
numerous  small  ones  held  in  different  parts  of  the  Department.  They 
have,  however,  only  obtained  'permission  to  hold  these  markets  on 
trial  until  A.pril  next,  and  as  great  opposition  is  made  to  this  new  and 
useful  arrangement  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
<  hood  of  which  smaller  and  very  indifferent  cattle  markets  have  hitherto 
from  time  to  time  been  held,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  temporary 
licence  granted  to  hold  monthly  markets  at  Landerneau  will  be  with¬ 
drawn  next  April.  If  it  should  prove  otherwise,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  at  no  distant  period  a  large  number  of  horned  cattleman  be 
exported  from  Brest  or  Landerneau  direct  to  England ;  but  in  that 
case  a  regular  line  of  small  steamers  must  be  established  (as  at 
St.  Brieuc°and  Morlaix)  in  connection  with  some  English  port. 

Wages,  Bate  oe  Living,  House  Bent,  &c. 

These  continue  to  increase,  and  have  given  rise  to  much  distress, 
especially  among  persons  who  are  dependent  oil  a  small  fixed  salary 
which  they  have  no  means  of  increasing.  I  more  especially  refer  to 
the  Government  minor  employes.  But  the  artisan  class  and  labouring 
population  are  also  suffering  severely,  for,  though  their  wages  have 
been  increased,  they  have  not  been  so  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Public  Woeks,  Population,  &c. 

No  change  in  population  beyond  the  ordinary  one  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  year,  and  no  works  of  public  utility  or  of  any  import¬ 
ance  have  been  undertaken. 

Geneeal  Bemaeks. 

I  would  once  more  call  the  attention  of  British  shipowners  to  the 
fact  that  I  believe  there  is  a  decided  opening  in  this  part  of  Brittany 
for  the  establishment  of  steam  communication  with  England,  and 
traders  connected  with  the  sale  of  alimental  produce  would  here  find 
the  means  of  obtaining  considerable  supplies,  provided  they  would  take 
the  trouble  to*  enlighten  the  agricultural  population  as  to  the  quality  of 
produce  wanted.  Cattle  dealers  also  would  find  a  good  supply  of 
animals  not  unworthy  of  an  English  market.  But  it  will  be  necessary 
for  shipowners  and  traders  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  to  start  the 
business,  for  on  this  side  the  enterprise  is  wanting,  and  moreover,  the 
producers  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  taught  the  quality  of  articles 
required ;  for  at  present  they  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  that 
important  point. 


Brest,  Eebruary  22,  1875. 


HAYEE. 


"Report  by  Consul  Bernal  on  the  Trade ,  Commerce ,  Navigation  of 

Havre,  for  the  Year  1871. 

The  dullness  and  depression  of  trade  which  lias  been  so  general  at 
all  the  great  commercial  centres  throughout  the  world  was,  of  course, 
much  felt  here  during  the  past  year,  but  if,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
there  have  not  been  great  profits  to  be  realized  on  the  principal  articles 
of  import,  the  proverbial  prudence  of  the  Havre  mercantile  world  has 
been  shown  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  failures  among  the  mer¬ 
chants.  No  new  burdens  or  restrictions  have  been  laid  on  commerce, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  well-founded  complaints  brought  by  all  the 
leading  mercantile  authorities  against  those  taxes  and  dues  by  wdiich  a 
mistaken  financial  policy  has  so  heavily  weighted  them  in  their  race  of 
competition  with  the  ports  of  their  northern  neighbours,  have  had  no 
attention  paid  to  them  ;  and  the  impolitic  taxes  on  tonnage,  and  on  all 
merchandize  sent  by  slow  trains,  are  still  in  full  force,  wThile  up  to  the 
present  time  the  railway  companies  show  no  signs  of  any  intention  to 
relax  the  suicidal  severity  of  their  tariff  rates  of  transport.  The 
remarks  made  by  me  on  these  points  in  mv  report  last  }mar  became 
the  subject  of  some  sharp  criticisms.  They  emanated  partly  from 
persons  who  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  report,  which 
they  have  nevertheless  thought  themselves  quite  competent  to  discuss, 
and  partly  from  others  w  ho  were  either  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of 
things,  or  imagined  it  was  their  interest  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  my 
statements.  When,  after  some  time,  one  of  the  local  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  a  translation  of  my  observations,  it  wras  unable  to  deny  the  truth 
of  them,  and  the  only  point  to  which  it  could  take  exception,  owed  its 
existence  solely  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  translator.  The  criticisms  of 
those  who  did  not  read  the  report  hardly  merit  the  mention  I  have 
made  of  them,  while  a  little  reflection  should  have  shown  my  other 
critics  that  the  surest  method  of  remedying  an  evil  is  to  call  attention 
to  it,  and  that  he  is  a  bad  friend  who  helps  to  perpetuate  it  by  denying 
its  existence.  Had  I  felt  that  the  truth  of  what  I  wrote  needed 
corroboration,  it  would  have  been  amply  furnished  by  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  merchant  navy,  of  which  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  this  town  was  a  member ;  and  of  the  Council  General  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine  Inferieure  ;  who  have  each  put  on  official  record  their 
condemnation  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  trading  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  country,  and  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  Antwerp,  and 
other  foreign  ports,  bv  the  excessive  charges  of  the  Prench  railways ; 
and  the  “Journal  du  Havre,’'  which  is  the  chief  commercial  journal  of 
the  district,  wrote  on  November  14th,  that,  owing  to  those  high  rates, 
Antwerp  was  little  by  little  supplanting  Havre  as  an  entrepot  of  cotton 
for  the  eastern  part  of  Prance.  This  paper,  in  a  series  of  articles 
attacking  the  western  railway  of  Prance  for  its  shortcomings,  charges 
it  with  favouring  the  port  of  Dieppe  at  the  expense  of  Havre,  and 
ascribes  the  reason  to  the  fact  ot  that  railway  company  having  an 
interest  in  the  line  of  steamers  running  between  the  former  port  and 
Newbaven,  although  it  states  it  is  contrarv  to  its  statutes  to  have  this 
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interest.  Although  this  assertion,  twice  repeated,  remains  uncontra¬ 
dicted,  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  t>  believe  it,  for  the  steamers  in 
question  are  British  vessels,  and  it  would  be  equally  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  our  Merchant  Shipping  Act  for  a  French  company  to 
hold  any  interest,  “  either  legal  or  beneficial,”  in  them. 

Be  the  truth  of  this  as  it  may,  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the 
railway  accommodation  of  Havre  is  not  at  all  equal  to  its  increasing 
wants.  While  the  population  has  risen  to  86,825,  and  the  tonnage, 
inwards  and  outwards,  of  the  port  increased  from  1,799,349  tons  in 
1865,  to  3,373,766  in  1874,  the  railway  accommodation  remains  the 
same  as  it  was  then.  It  consists  of  a  single  station  at  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  far  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  the  traffic,  and  of 
one  railway  only,  from  Havre  to  Rouen  and  Paris.  Considering  that 
between  the  two  first  towns  there  are  three  viaducts  and  five  tunnels, 
the  commerce  of  Havre  may  well  be  alarmed  lest  an  accident  to  any 
of  these  structures  should  deprive  it  of  its  only  line  of  communication 
with  the  rest  of  France.  Various  projects  have  been  brought  forward 
forremedying  this  state  of  things,  but,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
the  Western  Railway  Company  have  strenuously  resisted  all  attempts  to 
break  down  their  monopoly.  It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  desired,  in 
the  interest  of  the  town  and  port  of  Havre,  that  an  independent  com¬ 
pany  should  be  authorised  to  construct  the  second  line  of  railway — 
from  Havre  to  Caudebec,  and  from  Caudebec  to  Rouen,  by  the  valley 
-of  the  Seine — so  urgently  needed ;  and  that  a  wholesome  competition 
should  reduce  the  present  onerous  tariff  of  rates,  and  teach  the  lesson 
so  much  required  to  be  learnt  in  this  country,  that  facilities  and  rapidity, 
combined  with  cheapness  of  rates  of  transport,  inevitably  produce  an 
increase  of  commercial  business  and  operations,  to  the  certain  benefit 
of  all  parties  interested.  I  showed  in  my  report  last  year  how  great 
was  the  injury  caused  by  the  high  railway  tariffs  to  the  cotton  trade 
between  Havre,  and  the  eastern  districts  of  France.  The  same  evil 
affects  the  movement  of  German  and  Swiss  emigrants,  of  whom,  were 
the  rates  lower,  large  numbers  would  come  here  to  embark  for  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere.  Thus,  the  “Journal  du  Havre”  states, 
that  the  railway  fare  for  these  emigrants  from  Strasbourg  to  Antwerp 
is  20  frs.  Before  the  late  war  from  Strasbourg  to  Havre  it  was  27  frs., 
whereas  now  from  the  French  frontier — or  about  57  miles  less  in 
distance — to  this  town,  the  rate  is  29  frs.  70  c.  These  figures  need  no 
comment,  but  the  importance  of  the  whole  subject  will  be  seen  from 
the  two  following  tables,  which  give  the  comparative  movement  of 
shipping,  and  the  total  value  of  the  united  exports  and  imports  at  the 
six  leading  French  ports  in  the  year  1872  : — 


Table  of  Shipping  Movements,  Outwards  and  Inwards. 


Ports. 

Number 
of  Ships. 

Number 
of  Tons. 

1.  Marseilles 

•  •  t  » 

10,990 

3,528,436 

2.  Havre  .. 

•  •  •  • 

4,918 

2,366,950 

3.  Bordeaux 

•  •  •  • 

3,342 

1,359,193 

4.  Dunkirk 

•  •  •  • 

3,797 

740,663 

5.  Boulogne 

o  •  •  • 

3,187 

663,362 

6.  Dieppe  . . 

•  •  •  • 

2,941 

623,978 

Total  amount  of  Exports  and  Imports. 


Ports  Value. 


Francs. 

1 .  Marseilles  . . 

1,921,000,000 

2.  Havre 

1,666,000,000 

3.  Boulogne 

676,000,000 

4.  Bordeaux 

562,000,000 

5.  Dunkirk 

386,000,000 

6.  Dieppe 

216,000,000 

Quarantine  Begulations. 

The  vexatiously  useless  regulation  put  in  force  in  September,  1873, 
which  obliged  all  vessels  coming  from  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
be  provided  with  a  bill  of  health,  was  withdrawn  “until  further  order” 
on  the  8th  of  June  last  year.  I  must  renew  the  expression  of  my 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  ol  both  countiies 
that  some  permanent  agreement  should  be  come  to  ou  the  subject  of 
quarantine,  since  not  only  are  restrictions  and  delays,  which  are  quite 
uncalled  for  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health,  continually  being  put 
on  ships  arriving,  “  all  well  on  board,”  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  re-imposition  any  day  through 
fear  of  some  imaginary  danger,  of  the  burdensome  regulation  ot 
September,  1873. 

The  Port. 

No  changes  of  any  importance  have  occurred  in  the  approaches 
to  the  port,  and  the  increased  experience  of  the  pilots  in  the  handling 
of  large  steamers  is  shown  by  the  diminution  of  accidents  which  have 
occurred  while  coming  in,  or  going  out  ol  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  The  works  for  the  enlargement  of  the  port,  and  the  widening 
of  its  entrance,  are  in  steady  progress,  but  some  time  will  yet  elapse 
ere  they  are  completed.  It  has  been  decided  to  remove  the  South 
Pier  altogether.  The  result  of  this  alteration  will  be  watched  with 
great  interest,  as  some  practical  men  are  of  opinion  that  the  advantage 
of  the  increased  breadth  of  entrance  gained  will  be  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  greater  roughness  of  the  sea  at  that  spot  in  stormy 
weather.  The  constant  dredging  which  takes  place  in  the  outer 
harbour  has  had  good  results,  and  the  shoal  lying  just  outside  ol  the 
South  Pier  has  by  the  same  means  been  sensibly  reduced.  In  the 
outer  harbour  there  is  at  spring  tides  about  32  feet  2  inches,  and  at 
neap  tides  25  feet  7  inches  water,  while  at  the  entrance  of  the  two 
principal  docks— the  Bassins  de  l’Eure,  and  de  la  Citadelle— there  is 
respectively  at  spring  35  and  31,  and  at  neap  tides  29  feet  6  inches, 
and  25  feet  G  inches.  The  erection  of  sheds  for  the  storing  of  goods 
alon"  the  different  quays,  with  lines  of  rails  connecting  with  the  railroad, 
is  seriously  discussed,  but  the  Chamber  ol  Commerce  has  not  ^  et 
decided  whether  to  undertake  the  work  itself,  or  to  give  the  concession  to 
the  Western  Bailway,  or  some  other  company.  These  improvements,  to¬ 
gether  with  steam  cranes  for  the  quicker  discharging  and  loading  of  ships, 
are  urgently  needed,  to  enable  Havre  to  compete  favourably  with  rival 
ports.  °The  frequent  storms  that  occurred  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
damage  done  by  them  all  along  the  western  front  of  the  town,  and  up 
to  Cape  la  II eve,  which  is  being  slowly  but  steadily  eaten  away  by  the 
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sea,  brought  prominently  into  notice  the  ever,  increasing  necessity  of 
taking  serious  measures  to  protect  that  portion  of  the  town  and  coast. 
The  two  things  needed  are  the  construction  of  a  maritime  boulevard, 
and  the  building  of  a  breakwater  to  enclose  the  Bay.  Had  some  far- 
seeing  minister  in  bygone  years  taken  steps  to  carry  out  these  measures, 
either  at  the  cost  of  Government  or  by  the  aid  of  private  enterprise,  he 
would  have  conferred  incalculable  benefits  on  the  town  and  port  at  a 
far  less  expense  than  the  works  could  be  done  now,  and  everv  year’s 
delay  in  undertaking  them  will  add  to  their  cost. 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  charges  and  expenses  to  which 
a  British  vessel  of  1,000  register  tons,  coming  from  any  part  of  the 
world  (out  of  Europe),  and  a  steamer  of  500  tons  register,  coming  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  subject : — 


Items. 

Vessel 

of  1,000  tons 
Register. 

Steamer 
of  500  tons 
Register. 

Fr 

c. 

Fr. 

c. 

Protest  at  the  tribunal  of  commerce 

14 

45 

•  • 

Surveyors  on  the  cargo 

95 

00 

«  • 

Sanitary  dues 

150 

00 

50 

00 

Haulers  into  dock  . . 

35 

00 

19 

20 

Bridge  men  * . 

7 

20 

7 

20 

Pilotage  in  . . 

395 

85 

99 

10 

Help  boat  in 

30 

00 

15 

00 

Dock  dues  . . 

750 

00 

225 

00 

Tonnage  dues 

1,000 

00 

250 

00 

Life-boat  dues 

60 

00 

30 

00 

Passport  and  clearance 

2 

25 

2 

25 

Pilotage  out 

88 

10 

33 

10 

Help  boat  out 

30 

00 

15 

00 

Haulers  out  of  dock 

19 

50 

19 

20 

Advertisements 

1 

40 

Stamps,  printing,  petty  expenses 

12 

00 

5 

00 

Brokerage  in,  per  ton  of  cargo  delivered* 

•  • 

50 

«  • 

25 

Important  Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Shipowners. 

The  question  of  the  responsibility,  or  otherwise,  of  captains  for  up 
country  damage  to  cotton,  i.e.,  damage  suffered  by  it  before  reaching 
the  port  of  shipment,  and  which  could  not  be  discovered  by  them 
without  opening  the  bales,  has  been  a  subject  of  great  contention 
between  them  and  the  consignees  of  the  cargo,  and  at  length  the 
captains  of  tw'o  American  ships  carried  the  question  before  the  Tribunal 
of  Commerce  of  Havre.  The  two  cases  were  tried,  by  different  judges, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  and  the  6th  of  July  last.  In  the  first  the  Tribunal 
decided  against  the  captain ;  in  the  second  it  declared  he  could  not  be 
held  justly  responsible  for  hidden  defects.  The  two  cases  went  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Kouen,  which,  in  twro  decrees  of  the  26th  and 
28th  of  November  last,  confirmed  the  arguments  and  decision  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  July  6th,  and  exonerated  the  captains  from 
all  responsibility  for  damage  suffered  by  the  cotton  previous  to  its 
shipment  on  board  their  vessels,  and  against  wdiich  they  had  specially 
guarded  themselves  by  the  clause  in  their  bills  of  lading,  “Weight, 
contents,  and  quality  unknowm.” 

*  The  weight  of  the  ton  of  cargo  delivered  is  calculated  according  to  a  table 
fixed  by  a  governmental  decree  of  August  25,  1861,  and  varies,  according  to  the 
merchandize,  from  150  to  1,000  kilos. 


HAVRE. 
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Return  of  the  total  amount  of  British  Shipping  which  entered  the 
Port  of  Havre  in  each  of  the  five  years,  1870—4'. 


1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

Number. 

OC 

G 

o 

H 

id 

* 

<D 

M 

o 

rO 

s 

£ 

£ 

td 

£ 

O 

H 

cd 

£ 

<y 

& 

B 

r-* 

fc 

GO 

G 

o 

H 

CO 

£ 

CD 

5 

u 

o> 

rC 

s 

£ 

cd 

£ 

O 

H 

cd 

is 

CD 

5 

Sh 

<D 

rO 

§ 

£ 

125 

cd 

£ 

o 

H 

VJ 

<L> 

U 

V 

988 

181* 

479,190 

52,045 

18,760 

4,688 

873 

177 

406,217 

52,422 

16,407 

4,713 

937 

169 

454,869 

51,836 

18,620 

4,547 

1,153 

226 

455,848 

54,754 

18,418 

5,358 

1,170 

201 

462,566 

57,453 

21,375 

5,022 

1,169 

531,235 

— *■ 

23,448 

1,050 

458,639 

21,120 

1,106 

506,605 

23,167 

1,379 

510,602 

23,776 

1,371 

520,019 

26,397 

The  above  return,  showing  an  increase  over  1873  of  119  vessels  and 
72,596  tons,  is  very  satisfactory.  This  increase,  as  will  be  seen  farther 
on,  occurred  chiefly  in  the  indirect,  or  carrying  trade,  and  arose  in  part 
from  the  number  of  ships  laden  with  wheat  which  arrived  from  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere.  The  number  of  vessels  arriving  direct 
is  also  very  satisfactory,  allowance  being  made  for  the  fact  that  the 
large  steamers  of  the  National  Company  have  not  for  some  months 
past  touched  here,  except  on  rare  occasions,  on  their  way  to  NewTork. 
Of  the  above  988  vessels  608  (61  per  cent.)  were  steamers,  with  an 
aggregate  of  358,090  tons,  and  13,834  men,  against  574,  (65  per  centO 
of  330,657  tons/and  14,002  men  in  1873,  and  600  (65  per  cent.)  of 
357,892  tons,  and  15,736  men  in  1872.  The  steamers  averaged  588, 
and  the  sailing  vessels  318  tons,  against  576,  'and  252  tons  in  18/3,  and 
596,  and  287  tons  in  1872.  The  principal  cargoes  were^  coals,  cotton, 
coffee,  wheat,  petroleum,  guano,  wool,  and  hides.  258,262  tons  of  coal 
were  imported  in  British  ships,  against  238,792  tons  in  18/3,  251,/ 80 
in  1872,  212,485  in  1871,  and  222,108  in  1870. 


Eettjrn  of  the  Entries  of  British  Shipping  from  the  British  Possessions 
in  the  East  Indies,  in  each  of  the  five  years,  1870-4. 


1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Tons. 

cd 

CD 

U 

O 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

26 

21,195 

556 

16 

14,240 

341 

20 

19,373 

497 

27 

24,675 

680 

43 

35,951 

949 

Bales  of  cotton  brought  by  the  above. 


1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

127, 4S7  . 

40,349 

109,860 

89,322 

55,344 

*  Steamers  running  between  Havre  and  Southampton  carrying  passengers,  but 
also  full  cargoes  of  merchandize,  manufactured  goods,  agricultural  produce,  &c. 


Return  of  the  Entries  of  British  Shipping  in  the  Indirect  Trade  in  each  of  the  Years  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874. 
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The  above  table  shows  a  large  increase  over  the  preceding  years, 
much  of  which  is  owing  to  the  greater  participation  of  our  ships  in  the 
carrying  trade  between  the  United  states  and  this  poit. 


Gross  [Return  of  the  Entries  of  British  and  [foreign  Shipping  at  Havie 

in  1872-d. 


Nationality. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

O 

1 

in 

C 

O 

H 

c/a 

5 

J-H 

0 

*2 

o> 

a 

in 

G 

O 

H 

1 

in 

£ 

O) 

5 

CD 

•a 

I 

fc 

m 

O 

H 

on 

£ 

<D 

Fh 

O 

French  . 

British  . 

Russian  . 

Swedish  . 

Norwegian . 

Danish  . 

German  . 

Dutch  . 

Belgian  . 

Portuguese . 

Spanish  . 

Austrian  . 

Greek  . 

United  States 

Italian  . 

Other  Countries  ... 

Coasting  trade 
(French) . 

Total  . 

608 

1,169 

23 

84 

217 

22 

273 

71 

3 

22 

46 

15 

3 

95 

33 

2 

257,995 

531,235 

12,491 

28,030 

83,606 

4’ 764 
322,139 
13,661 
2,852 
6,134 
18,651 
7,556 
1,069 
96,438 
14,574 
485 

10,372 

23,448 

393 

1,134 

2.769 

'178 

15,419 

1,274 

69 

357 

886 

233 

32 

1,703 

413 

24 

660 

1,050 

5 

63 

283 

9 

188 

70 

3 

9 

61 

24 

1 

113 

32 

259,472 
458,639 
2,772 
2°  921 
lOs’ 871 
2,147 
173,176 
13,775 
1,682 
4,912 
25,616 
10,005 
273 
98,263 
13,526 

10,557 

21,120 

106 

815 

3,194 

81 

9,235 

1,177 

56 

166 

1,191 

287 

10 

1,755 

374 

739 

1,106 

7 

37 

196  ! 

4  1 
191 

77 

3 

9 

78 

7 

0 

97 

31 

2 

302,664 

506,605 

8,356 

13,142 

53,516 

1,402 

195,411 

19,294 

2,571 

2,721 

30,690 

3,190 

496 

100,712 

9,867 

608 

15,204 

23,167 

258 

494 

1,949 

42 

11,166 

1,373 

71 

111 

1,569 

80 

21 

1  1,780 

335 
24 

1 

2,686 

3,354 

1,401,680 

269,430 

58, 1 04 

20,207 

2,571 

3,075 

1,193,050 

251,787 

50,124 

15,2573 

2,586 

2,909 

1,251,245 

1 

227,525 

57,644 
|  18,274 

6,040 

1,671,110 

78,911 

5,646 

1,444,837 

68,381 

5,495 

1,478,780 

1  75,918 

A  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  increase  of  115  ships  and  208,630 
tons  is,  that  there  is  an  excess  over  the  preceding  year  of  82  German 
vessels,  of  118,963  tons.  In  fact,  the  increase  m  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  British  and  German  vessels  alone  more  than  exceeds  that 

shown  for  the  year. 


Return  of  Seamen  discharged,  shipped,  and  deserted  in  1870-1. 


1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

Discharged 

Shipped 

Deserted 

1,733 

1,791 

193 

852 

1,010 

76 

1,219 

1,197 

39 

1,580 

1,413 

64 

1,757 

1,653 

167 

Of  the  1,733  men  discharged,  361  or  21  per  cent,  were  foreigners, 
against  201  or  21  per  cent,  in  1873,  161  or  11  per  cent,  in  1872,  397 
o?  25  per  cent,  in  1871,  and  515  or  29  per  cent,  in  1870.  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  report  more  favourably  than  in  former  years  of  many  of  the 
seamen  who  come  under  my  notice.  While  captains,  on  the  one  hand, 
universally  complain  of  their  general  deterioration  in  seamanship,  there 
is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  insuboi dination, 
and  the  proffering  of  frivolous  complaints.  I  observe  that  the  British 
bom  seamen  are  complaining  of  the  numbers  of  foreigners  employed  on 
board  English  vessels.  That  this  is,  in  principle,  for  many  reasons  an 
evil,  and  one  which  is  increasing,  no  one  can,  I  think,  denyr ;  on  the 
other  hand,  my  experience  is  that  these  foreign  seamen  are,  on  the 
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whole,  more  trustworthy  and  more  tractable,  and  that  so  long  as  a 
large  portion  of  our  native  sailors  are  such  in  little  more  than°namer 
nnd  insubordinate  and  abusive  in  behaviour,  captains  will  prefer  to 
engage  their  foreign  competitors.  The  subject  is  so  important  a  or.e 
to  our  interests  that  it  is  quite  time  the  whole  question — for  sailors,  on 
their  side,  have  things,  to  complain  of— was  thoroughly  gone  into,  and 
means  found  for  raising  the  character  and  position  of  our  seamen. 
The  co-operation,  in  some  degree,  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
this  matter  would  much  facilitate  matters,  and  be  to  the  interest  of 
both  countries. 


Return  of  Seamen’s  IMoney  Orders  issued  in  the  Five  Years  1870-74v 


1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

s-T 

«a 

73 

y 

£  s.  d. 

Number. 

£  s.  d. 

Number. 

£  s.  d. 

Number. 

£  s.  d. 

Number. 

£  8.  d~ 

653 

9,584  3  0 

428 

6,111  19  0 

480 

5,242  0  0 

805 

9,267  0  0 

822 

7,436  11  1 

Entries' of  British  Shipping  at  Caen  in  the  lcars  1870-74. 
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Mr.  Vice-Consul  Schibsby  reports  as  follows: — The  imports  of  coal 
were  127,650  tons  against  93,243  in  1873,  117,554  in  1872,  and  94,26S 
in  1871.  Of  pig-iron  about  2,000  tons  were  imported;  of  wheat, 
7,977  tons ;  oats,  1,600  tons ;  rape  and  cotton  seed  about  600  tons ; 
cement,  sulphur,  and  minor  articles  about  2,000  tons.  A  very  large 
timber  trade  was  done  with  Norway.  About  32,555  tons  of  barley 
were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1874,  and  more  than  that 
quantity  still  remains  to  be  shipped.  The  other  exports  were  flour, 
1,400  tons;  potatoes,  1,300  tons;  building  stone,  3,500  tons;  buck¬ 
wheat,  300  tons ;  bones,  1,000  tons ;  and  oilcake,  2,000  tons.  The 
local  industries,  with  the  exception  of  rape-oil,  of  which  about  90  tons 
is  crushed  daily,  are  of  little  importance.  The  manufacture  of  lace  has 
very  much  fallen  off.  Great  attention  is  paid  iu  the  Department  to  the 
breeding  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  -former  are  particularly  fine. 
Large  purchases  of  them  are  made  every  year  by  foreigners.  Trade 
has  been  very  bad  and  money  very  scarce,  and  several  failures  have  in 
consequence  taken  place  during  the  year.  A  railway  is  beiim  con¬ 
structed  from  Caen  to  Courseulles  which  will  be  opened  in  the  sprimr. 
Another  line  will  also  be  opened  in  the  summer  from  Mezidon  to 
Dives..  This  railway  may  attract  to  Dives,  which  is  a  seaport,  some  of 
the  shipping  trade  from  Caen,  as  the  latter  being  an  inland  port  can¬ 
not  offer  quite  the  same  facilities.  Another  line  has  been  opened  from 
Laval  to  Caen,  and  the  grain  formerly  shipped  from  Laval  and  May- 
cnne  via  Nantes  will  now  find  a  cheaper  outlet  via  Caen,  whence  the 
freight  to  England  in  1874  has  averaged  7  s.  a  ton,  as  against  from  15s. 
to  11.  a  ton  from  Nantes. 


Vice- Consulate 
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1870. 

Crews. 

1,029 

669 

6,759 

8,457 

920 

85 

9,462 

5 

9,467 

270 

9,737 

Tons. 

22,824 

11,655 

73,898 

108,377 

20,915 

1,465 

130,757 

94 

130,851 

3,877 

QO 

CM 

t- 

HjT 

CO 

rn 

Number. 

t'*  CO  t- 
OO  -rf 

rH 

680 

151 

6 

h-  rH 

co 

00 

00  rH 

CO  CO 

CO 

899 

1871. 

m 

c 6 

s 

o> 

>H 

a 

t*-*  CO  CO 

05  CO  OO 
r- i  t*  O 

w  co' 

8,249 

1,036 

124 

9,399 

5 

96 

*0*‘6 

9,500 

Tons. 

27,188 

6,923 

66,793 

100,904 

23,813 

2,454 

127,171 

81 

127,252 

1,617 

128,869 

Number. 

CO  CO 

rH  05 

CM  CO 

CO  01  00 

to  CO 

CO  rH 

823 

1 

CM  CM 

CO 

00 

00 

1872. 

Crews 

CO  05  CO 
^  CO  CO 
^  iO  co 

»— r  coT 

8,648 

1,212 

39 

9,899 

14 

9,913 

59 

9,972 

Tons. 

34,507 

7,045 

69,495 

111,047 

29,363 

711 

141,121 

180 

141,301 

1,032 

142,333 

- a - 

Number. 

OlOO 

0  r}<  CM 

CM  ^ 

715 

200 

3 

918 

3 

rH 

CM  rH 

03 

935 

1873. 

Crews. 

05  00  rH 

CO  CO  kO 

I'-  rH 

co' 

7,358 

952 

43 

8,353 

5 

8,358 

71 

8,429 

Tons. 

17,354 

2,283 

66,829 

86,466 

23,357 

695 

110,518 

134 

110,652 

1,147 

111,799 

Number.  ; 

H  H  CM 
tH  f-H  r-H 
rH  tJH 

T*  CO  ^ 

CO  co 

»0  rH 

rH  rH 

CO 

t— 

CM 

CO  rH 

749 

1874. 

Crews. 

»o  co  ^ 

CO  rH  CO 

CO  CO  u- 

co" 

7,735 

923 

46 

8,704 

5 

8,709 

82 

8,791 

Tons. 

13,662 

5,486 

75,747 

94,895 

21,750 

845 

117,490 

134 

117,624 

1,396 

119,020 

Number. 

CM  O  00 

CM  CM  CM 

M 

O  OO 

t'-  o 

>Q  rn 

737 

1 

738 

20 

758 

Entries. 

Honfleur : — 

Sailing  ships 

Steamers  . 

Passenger  steamers 

Trouville: — 

Sailing  ships 
Steamers  . 

Dives : — 

Sailing  ships 

Pontaudemer : — 
Sailing  ships 

Total  . 

Gross  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  entered  at  Honfieur  in  1870-74. 
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Table  of  principal  Imports  at  Honfleur,  Trouville,  &c.,  in  1870-74. 


Articles. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

Coals. .  , ,  . .  . . 

Pig  iron  . 

Wheat 

Ground  nuts 

Cement 

•  Tons. 
88,910 
1,267 
1,183 

•  * 

811 

Tons. 

87,575 

1,983 

600 

•  « 

•  • 

Tons. 

129,277 

2,093 

3,315 

538 

«  • 

Tons. 

90,069 

2,934 

2,332 

1,060 

•  • 

Tons. 

87,600 

3,579 

379 

•  • 

•  t 

9,008  standards  of  timber  and  deals  were  imported  at  Honfleur  in 
1874  against  12,683  in  1873. 


Table  of  principal  Exports  at  Honfleur,  Trouville,  &c.,  in  1870-74. 


Articles. 

Dozens 

Tons 

n  ••• 

n  ••• 

n  ... 

n  ... 

n  ••• 

n  ••• 

n  ••• 

Number  ... 

n  ••• 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

Eggs . 

Poultry  . 

Table  fruits . 

Nuts  and  chestnuts 

Butter  . 

Potatoes  . 

Barley  . 

Rye  and  clover  seed 

Iron  (old)  . 

Cattle  . 

Horses  . 

16,088,040 
699 
2, 062 
2,853 
5,030 
138 
13,328 
1,732 
7,951 
925 
1,875 

13,039,920 

556 

1,874 

940 

3,627 

763 

10,886 

2,064 

1,800 

29 

1,788 

11,120,280 

290 

1,298 

314 

3,053 

1,752 

36,175 

1,744 

585 

425 

600 

7,811,880 

360 

2,569 

1,732 

2,626 

3^287 

462 

... 

11,080,440 

206 

2,020 

1,077 

1,741 

112 

1,423 

”4,000 

All  the  above  articles  were  sent  to  England,  and  the  progressive 
increase  in  some  of  them  is  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Vice-Consul  ’Wagner 
states,  that  owing  to  the  liigk  price  of  timber  in  INorway  at  the  end  of 
1873,  the  imports  thereof  decreased  a  third  in  amount  and  1,800,000  fr. 

in  value.  . 

Important  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  port  are  in  active 
progress,  and  in  order  to  pay  for  them  an  additional  duty  of  45  c.  per 
register  ton  has  been  levied  on  all  vessels  entering  the  port^since  the 
1st  of  January,  and  will  be  exacted  during  fifteen  years.  Nothing  of 
importance  has  occurred  at  the  port  of  Trouville.  ^  Mr.  Wagner  is  of 
opinion  that  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Mezidon  to  Hives  will 
draw  off  much  trade  from  Trouville  and  Caen,  as  it  is  a  much  safer  and 
easier  port  than  either  of  them.  A  concessiou  for  a  railway  from  Pon- 
taudemer  to  Honfleur  has  been  given,  but  the  work  has  not  yet  been 
commenced. 
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The  above  return  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  and  ton¬ 
nage  of  British  vessels  frequenting  the  port  of  Bouen.  Fifty-two 
vessels  of  14,379  tons  and  658  men  were  in  the  indirect  trade,  bringing 
grain,  minerals,  -wine,  and  fruit.  The  number  of  steamers  has  greatly 
increased,  sailing  vessels  being  in  1874  only  26  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  against  43  per  cent,  in  1870. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Oughterson  reports  that  several  improvements 
have  been  carried  out  at  the  port.  There  are  now  eight  pontoon 
steam  cranes,  one  fixed  steam  crane,  and  three  hydraulic  power  cranes 
on  the  quays.  Weighbridges  have  also  been  established  by  the  town. 
During  the  year  a  length  of  126  metres  of  quay  on  the  right  bank  has 
been  constructed,  and  a  new  scheme  for  widening  the  quays  on  the  left 
bank  by  6  metres  over  a  length  of  551  metres,  and  the  construction  of 
six  wharves  is  under  preliminary  legal  inquiry.  The  scheme,  the  esti¬ 
mates  for  which  amount  to  64,000/.,  includes  the  provision  of  new 
lights,  buoys,  and  signals  between  Bouen  and  Havre,  and  the  dredging 
of  the  banks  between  the  former  port  and  Duclair.  The  Banc  des 
Meules,  near  Caudebec,  w7bicli  had  a  depth  of  water  on  it  of  only  10'  6", 
has  lately  been  dredged  on  a  length  of  100  metres,  giving  a  channel  of 
50  metres  wide,  with  a  depth  at  dead  low  water  of  16'  4".  A  vessel  of 
1,750  tons,  drawing  17  feet,  has  been  able  to  come  up  at  spring  tides, 
and  one  of  1,300  tons,  drawing  16'  6",  during  neap  tides.  The  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  direct  Bouen  and  Orleans  Bailroad  will  considerably  shorten 
the  distance  between  the  two  towns,  and  add  to  the  trade  of  the  port 
at  Bouen. 

Mr.  Oughterson  adds  that  the  general  state  of  trade  in  his  district 
is  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  All  the  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  dye 
and  print  works,  chemical  and  engineering  works,  are  making  full 
time. 
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.  Vice-Consul  Brandon  reports  business  to  have  been  very  slack  during  the  past  year. 
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Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  subjoined  tables  show  the  amounts,  &c.,  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  into  Havre  in  the  years  1870-74 : — 

Importations. 


Articles. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

Sugar . 

Kilos.  ... 

7,918,707 

12,968,571 

12,234,298 

16,608,484 

24,474,034 

Cocoa  . 

3,506,379 

5,248,946 

3,048,549 

5,149,188 

4,163,018 

Coffee  . 

32,392,338 

32,822,174 

21,235,516 

27,181,140 

37,382,445 

Rice . 

5,480,807 

7,960,857 

2,092,388 

6,561,338 

8,431,623 

Hides . 

20,490,632 

23,521,335 

17,173,259 

8,663,999 

18,004,386 

Wool . 

25,957,967 

27,161,366 

25,866,592 

20,802,446 

28,082,617 

Wheat  . 

146,793,640 

107,910,455 

97,195,998 

95,368,300 

98,432,000 

Petroleum . 

4,663,957 

2,854,166 

10,217,872 

3,078,416 

12,150,470 

Cotton  thread 

Metres  ... 

3,505,807 

570,946 

17,564,551 

36,601,834 

2,633,800 

Alcohol  . 

Litres  ... 

2,137,359 

1,903.307 

959,351 

4,338,064 

3,486,184 

Exportations. 


Articles. 

Kilos.  ... 

11  ... 

11 

11  •** 

11  *•* 

11 

«  ••• 

ii 

ii 

ii  ••• 

ii 

Francs  ... 
Litres  ... 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

Silks  and  ribbons  ... 
Woollen  tissues 
Cotton  do. 
Haberdashery 

China  . 

Beetroot  sugar 

Potatoes  . 

Butter  . 

Flour . 

Ochre  . 

White  paper 

Millinery  . 

Wine . 

934,496 

6,700,111 

1,122,546 

1,208,212 

3,157,214 

2,087,206 

8,553,602 

2,188,590 

728,100 

3,135,643 

1,720,680 

6,891,453 

8,035,822 

1,535,017 

5,007,071 

1,579,147 

2,363,394 

3,408,359 

1,036,544 

10,464,326 

2,034,667 

2,953,623 

2,410,797 

2,369,151 

8,364,756 

8,984,383 

1,461,876 

4,724,613 

1,815,659 

2,571,490 

2,096,946 

523,685 

10,158,142 

2,355,191 

4,753,800 

3,165,953 

2,750,824 

7,848,532 

8,719,412 

1,078,022 

4,009,685 

1,021,611 

1,864,719 

1,323,505 

414,650 

5,001,949 

2,393,115 

32,000 

1,471,420 

1,437,898 

5,138,399 

5,619,752 

1,168,197 

3,625,654 

1,198,454 

1,973,648 

1,978,547 

1,371,575 

2,494,212 

1,897,333 

231,800 

1,967,143 

1,741,043 

6,957,497 

6,251,531 

Cotton. 

Imports  of  Cotton  at  Havre  in  the  Years  1870-74. 


Countries. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

United  States 

Brazil 

Other  countries 

Bales. 

341,329 

43,207 

204,514 

Bales. 

233,494 

33,532 

121,489 

Bales. 

232,250 

99,744 

209,401 

Bales. 

183,517 

60,782 

274,191 

Bales. 

293,984 

58,622 

115,680 

Total  . . 

589,050 

378,515 

541,395 

518,490 

468,286 

Arrivals,  Deliveries,  and  Stocks  of  Cotton  at  Havre  in  the  Years 

1870-74. 


Years. 

Stocks, 

1st  January. 

Arrivals. 

Deliveries. 

Stocks, 

31st  December. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1874 

86,500 

589,050 

569,110 

106,440 

1873 

223,740 

378,515 

515,755 

86,500 

1872 

139,230 

541,395 

456,885 

223,740 

1871 

55,160 

518,490 

434,420 

139,230 

1870 

64,800 

468,285 

477,925 

55,160 

598 
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Stocks  in  Bond  on  the  31st  December  of  the  Years  1870-74. 


Articles. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

Sugar,  foreign 
„  colonial 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Hides 

Flour 

Wheat 

Kilos. 

443,548 

758,894 

5,286,487 

2,256,528 

44,804 

1,940,385 

Kilos. 

506  154 
1,924,511 
5,093,609 
2,074,430 
170,213 
59,485 
13,736,429 

Kilos. 

456,727 

502,028 

3,722,249 

1,308,753 

120,710 

71,132 

«  « 

Kilos. 

3,982 

64,661 

643,284 

1,505,392 

6,665 

3,808,384 

10,556,736 

Kilos. 

3,485,736 

3.752.747 

1.614.748 
448,963 

10,825 

258,701 

12,194,539 

Temporary  Admissions. 


Articles. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

Iron  . . 

Kilos. 

1,035,967 

1,674,528 

Kilos. 

695,945 

Kilos. 

1,128,009 

CtlSt  •  •  •  • 

1,152,672 

1,520,841 

,,  plates 

535,290 

535,290 

240,289 

Copper 

240,969 

62,560 

178,258 

Rice  . . 

140,113 

250,709 

13,509 

Wheat.. 

3,238,355 

6,030,497 

2,778,351 

Raw  sugar 

2,443,267 

701,872 

1,652,091 

Remarks  on  the  Chief  Articles  of  Import. 

Wool — The  River  Plate  furnishes  the  principal  supply.  The  quali¬ 
ties  sent  from  Monte  Video  have  given  better  results  than  those  from 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Sides. — About  100,000  less  were  received  from  the  River  Plate, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  100,000  more  were  received  from  the  United 
States,  from  whence  in  previous  years  the  importation  was  very  small. 

Cotton. — While  the  imports  have  been  large,  the  price  continued  to 
decline  throughout  almost  the  whole  year. 

Coffee. — Great  fluctuations  of  price  took  place,  with  a  ruinous  fall 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  of  50  fr.  per  50  kilos.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  high  duty— 1  fr.  50  c.  per  kilo.— the  con¬ 
sumption  does  not  appear  to  have  fallen  oft. 

Cocoa. — On  this  article  the  high  duties  and  the  civil  war  in  Spain 
have  checked  the  sale  of  the  higher  qualities. 

Sugar. — The  development  of  the  beetroot  production  has  seriously 
diminished  the  importation  oi  cane  sugar. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.— > This  article  is  in  increasing  demand  in  France  for 
agricultural  operations. 

Di/ewoods. — These  form  an  important  item  in  the  trade  of  Havre, 
but  the  scarcity  of  them  at  the  Haytian  ports  sent  the  prices  up  con¬ 
siderably  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  subjoined  tables  give  the  general  results  of  the  commerce  of 
the  whole  of  France  in  1873-74 : — 
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Importations. 


Articles. 

1874. 

1873. 

Articles  of  consumption  . . 

Raw  materials 

Manufactures 

Other  goods 

Francs. 

931,198,000 

2,267,589,000 

386,122,000 

163,102,000 

Francs. 

938,510,000 

2,108,269,000 

342,860,000 

165,150,000 

Total  •  •  •  *  •  •  •  • 

3,748,011,000 

3,554,789,000 

Exportations. 


Articles. 

1874. 

1873.  ' 

Manufactures  . .  . .  . . 

Francs. 

2,172,569,000 

Francs. 

2,142,586,000 

Articles  of  consumption  . . 

1,491,675,000 

1,446,219,000 

Other  goods 

213,509,000 

198,501,000 

Total  * «  ••  *  *  » • 

3,877,753,000 

3,787,306,000 

The  importations  of  cotton  thread,  silk,  woollen  and  cotton  tissues, 
and  glass  ware  show  an  increase,  and  those  of  table  fruits,  sugar,  coffee, 
cattle,  provisions,  and  olive  oil,  a  decrease  compared  with  1873.  The 
exportations  of  woollen  tissues,  worsted  thread,  haberdashery,  refined 
sugar,  prepared  leather,  tools  and  machinery,  table  fruits,  butter,  wool, 
and  silk  increased,  and  those  of  millinery,  hosiery,  grain,  wines,  bran¬ 
dies,  and  fish  fell  off. 


Return  of  the  Customs  Receipts  at  Havre  in  the  Years  1870-74. 


1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

Francs. 

20,136,845 

Francs. 

19,969,974 

Francs. 

14,249,428 

Francs. 

36,626,240 

Francs. 

25,961,274 

Shipbuilding. 

Seven  steamers  of  3,628  tons  register  were  launched  in  1874  against 
seven  of  5,103  tons  in  1873  and  three  of  1,625  tons  in  1872. 
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Kates  of  Freight  in  1874. 


Ports  and  Places. 

By  Steamer. 

By  Sailing  Ship. 

Frs. 

Per 

F  r.< 

Per 

cent. 

cent. 

London 

10 

and  15 

9 

Liverpool  . . 

20 

to 

25 

15 

13 

Hamburgh . . 

18 

20 

V 

15 

18 

to 

30 

md 

15 

Rotterdam  . . 

18 

>> 

20 

15 

18 

20 

5) 

15 

Martinique  and  Guadaloupe 

18 

20 

» 

15 

25 

)) 

30 

9) 

10 

Reunion  and  Mauritius  . . 

18 

>> 

20 

)) 

»{ 

Per  cubic ' 
metre 

►  30 

40 

V 

10 

Hayti 

18 

)) 

20 

15 

30 

« 

New  York  . . 

20 

>> 

35 

15 

15 

20 

Brazil 

45 

)) 

10 

30 

35 

)) 

10 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video. . 

45 

)) 

10 

30 

35 

)) 

10 

Pacifie 

70 

80 

9> 

10 

35 

>) 

45 

9) 

10 

Agriculture. 


The  harvest  last  year  was  an  exceptionally  abundant  one,  and  the 
quality  of  the  various  kinds  of  produce  good.  The  present  prospects  of 
the  comiDg  crop  are  also  at  the  present  moment  very  satisfactory. 


Sanitary  State  of  District. 

Table  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  at  Havre  in  the  Years 

1870-74. 


1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

Births  . .  . . 

Deaths 

Marriages  . . 

3,055 

2,806 

840 

2,884 

3,191 

886 

2,862 

2,712 

928 

2,323 

4,271 

•  • 

2,714 

3,427 

•  • 

Of  the  3,055  births,  449  were  illegitimate.  Of  the  persons  married 
60  men  and  146  women  were  unable  to  write.  There  were  76  mar¬ 
riages,  by  which  98  natural  children  became  legitimized.  Of  the  deaths 
642  were  those  of  children  under  one  year  old.  Eight  deaths  occurred 
in  a  garrison  of  1,520  men. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  together 
with  the  population,  of  some  of  the  principal  towns  of  my  consular 
district  in  1873-74 : — 


Towns. 

Population. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

1874. 

1873. 

1874. 

1873. 

1874. 

1873. 

Havre . 

86,825 

3,055 

2,884 

2,806 

3,191 

840 

886 

Rouen  . 

102,470 

2,872 

2,863 

3,349 

3,951 

863 

842 

Elbeuf  . 

22,848 

729 

729 

673 

779 

198 

243 

Dieppe . 

20,160 

780 

763 

694 

700 

162 

200 

Fecamp . 

13,016 

404 

387 

325 

320 

86 

94 

Honfleur  . 

9,060 

223 

241 

191 

246 

75 

77 

Caen  . 

41,584 

881 

877 

1,155 

1,778 

323 

310 
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Convictions  for  Drunkenness. 


3,073  persons  were  convicted  and  punished  for  being  tound  drunk 
in  the  streets  against  3,251  in  1873. 


Octroi  Duties. 

Table  of  Octroi  Duties  received  in  the  Years  1870-74. 


Articles. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

Fr. 

c. 

Fr. 

c. 

Fr. 

c. 

Fr. 

c. 

Fr. 

c. 

Wines  and  spirits 

847, 168 

57 

780,488 

99 

655,867 

45 

759,556 

53 

592,808 

99 

Provisions . 

472,072 

09 

453,102 

22 

436,271 

59 

421,264 

19 

431,501 

48 

Fuel  . 

378,404 

46 

349,564 

45 

285,804 

87 

262,755 

22 

275,669 

63 

Forage  . 

179,567 

77 

161,242 

96 

163,442 

98 

123,096 

98 

124,676 

74 

Building  materials 

346,694 

87 

332,7.93 

50 

364,590 

81 

236,184 

57 

244,944 

79 

Sundries . 

114,857 

12 

50,792 

70 

9,162 

50 

10,637 

50 

12,506 

50 

Total  . 

2,338,764 

88 

2,128,164 

82 

1,915,140 

20 

1,813,494 

99 

1,684,108 

13 

The  above  amount  for  1874  is  equal  to  26  fr.  94  c.  per  head  of  the 
population. 

Public  Improvements,  &c. 

The  erection  of  the  new  law  courts  on  the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg 
is  in  active  progress,  and  numerous  handsome  dwelling-houses  are 
being  built  in  the  new  portion  of  the  town  towards  the  sea.  Nothing 
has  yet  been  decided  as  to  the  construction  of  a  Bourse,  but  the  scheme 
spoken  of  in  my  last  year’s  report  for  building  one  opposite  the  Sous- 
Prefecture  is  at  the  present  moment  the  subject  of  official  inquiry.  The 
new  English  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  Hue  de  Mexico,  just 
behind  the  new  law  courts,  will  be  opened  for  Divine  Service  about 
Easter.  Its  style  is  early  English,  and  it  is  built  of  dressed  flints  with 
stone  facings.  Although  its  cruciform  shape  requires  a  building  of 
larger  dimensions  to  show  it  off  to  advantage,  still,  should  funds  ever 
be  forthcoming  to  complete  it  according  to  the  original  design,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  handsomest  monuments  in  the  town.  Unfortunately,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  the  total  cost  will  be  double  the  estimate  given  by 
the  architect.  During  the  season  last  year,  which  comprises  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  the  town  was  very  full  of 
visitors — French  and  foreigners — 'and  the  hotels  were  filled  to  overflow¬ 
ing.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  were  more  attention  paid  to 
the  comfort  and  amusement  of  the  visitors,  Havre  would  have  no  cause 
to  fear  any  of  its  rival  watering-places,  for  in  the  interesting  animation 
of  its  great  maritime  movement  it  has  an  attraction  which  is  possessed 
by  none  of  its  competitors.  The  reading-room  for  “  English-speaking 
sailors,”  the  expenses  of  which  are  defrayed  by  subscriptions  from  the 
British  residents,  visitors,  and  captains,  continues  very  successful,, 
although  the  increasing  number  of  steamers,  which  make  but  a  brief 
stay  in° port,  tends  to  lessen  the  number  of  seamen — about  2,500 — who 
now  annually  attend  it. 


Havre,  February  8,  1875. 
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Beport  by  Acting-Consul  Tremlett  on  the  Trade  Commerce  and  Navigation 

of  Saigon  for  the  Year  1874. 

The  year  just  past  has  been  a  most  unsatisfactory  one,  both  as 
regards  the  amount  of  exports  of  rice  (the  chief  staple  of  the  colony), 
and  in  the  quality  of  the  grain  brought  forward,  which  has  been  the 
worst  ever  known ;  cargoes  have  been  objected  to  in  Europe  and  Japan 
and  the  losses  and  reclamations  consequent  thereupon  have  been  heavy. 
The  subject  of  deterioration  was  deemed  so  important  that  a  meeting 
of  the  foreign  and  Chinese  merchants  was  called  on  the  12th  September 
to  take  some  steps  toward  securing  a  better  quality  of  rice  during  the 
following  season.  The  attendance  was  full,  and  entire  unanimity 
prevailed  throughout.  The  proceedings  were  reported  to  Government, 
which  at  once  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  issued  a  circular  to  the 
various  Inspections,  directing  that  the  native  headmen  be  called 
together  and  instructed  to  exercise  an  active  “  surveillance  ”  over  the 
planters,  and  the  good  result  is  already  apparent  in  the  small  quantity 
of  grain  that  has  yet  come  to  market,  which  is  quite  up  to  the  grade  of 

former  years.  . 

During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  quantity  oi  ram 
was  much  below  the  requirements  of  our  agriculturists,  and  fears  were 
entertained  that  another  short  and  inferior  yield  would  ensue,  but  later 
seasonable  weather  removed  all  anxiety  on  this  score,  and  the  new  crop 

will  no  doubt  prove  a  bountiful  one. 

j Exchange  has  ranged  from  4s.  c2i\d.  to  4s.  Qd.  for  six  months  docu¬ 
mentary  bills  on  Eondon,  but  the  bulk  of  the  year  s  business  with 
Europe  was  during  February,  March,  and  April,  during  which  months 
rates  were  steady  at  4s.  5d.  to  4s.  4 \d.  Other  quotations  may  be 
stated  as  follows  : — 


Hongkong,  30  days’  sight  documentary  Bills,  If  to  2£  per  cent,  discount 
Mauritius  „  „  „  16 

Yokohama  „  „  „  %h.  t° 

Singapore  15  „  „  Par  „  I2 

Calcutta  „  „  „  K  225  per  100  dol. 

Batavia  „  „  „  252  to  258  fl.  per  100  dol. 


n 

>> 


» 

)) 


Money  has  been  too  plentiful  to  admit  of  much  fluctuation  in 
exchange,  and  rates,  deducting  charges,  have  paid  nothing  over 

ordinary  interest.  .  , 

Bice.— The  direction  taken  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  years 
production,  has  varied  somewhat  from  that  oi  previous  seasons.  The 
famine  in  India,  diverted  a  considerable  quantity  to  that  quarter,  say 
698,225  piculs,  equal  to  41,561  tons,  and  a  speculative  demand  in 
Europe  resulted  in  the  shipment  of  335,145  piculs,  equal  to  19,949  tons.. 
These  operations,  however,  ceased  almost  entirely  before  the  end  ot 
May,  and  the  balance  of  the  crop  took  its  usual  course  to  China.  # 

With  Java  nothing  of  consequence  has  been  done,  the  crops  in  that 

island  being  sufficiently  plentiful.  , 

The  Phillipines  have  taken  more  than  usual,  and  bid  fair  to  become 

regular  consumers  in  future.  . 

The  annexed  table  will  show  that  the  total  exports,  during  18/4, 
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amounted  to  3,059,210  piculs  (182,120  tons)  being  a  decrease  of 
1,575,242  picul  (93,700  tons)  up  on  the  exports  of  last  year.  The  value 
has  ranged  from  1  del.  67c.  to  1  dol.  16c.  per  picul,  but  the  average  of 
the  season  has  not  been  far  from  1  dol.  39c.,  which  will  bring  the 
total  amount  to  4,252,000  dols. 


Statement  of  Exports  of  Rico  from  Saigon  during  1874. 


Piculs. 

Piculs. 

China — 

Hongkong  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

1,077,347 

Macao  . . 

•  • 

*  • 

1,100 

1,078,447 

Japan — Hiogo  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

20,600 

Straits — Singapore 

•  • 

•  t 

•  • 

499,854 

•  Java — 

B3it{lV13i  i  •  i  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9,795 

Samarang  . . 

•  • 

•  * 

28,400 

Sourabaya  . . 

•  ♦ 

•  t 

85,269 

123,464 

Phillipines — 

Manila 

27,079 

Cebu . . 

82,500 

Iloilo 

30,340 

139,919 

India—  Calcutta  . . 

•  • 

698,225 

Europe 

•  • 

335,145 

Mauritius  and  Bourbon  . . 

•  • 

76,831 

Australia — Melbourne  . . 

•  • 

4,800 

America — 

Havana 

22,500 

Monte  Video 

28,850 

17,075 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Valparaiso  . . 

13,500 

81,925 

Grand  Total 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  i 

3,059,210 

The  returns  of  the  under-mentioned  productions  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon  and  I  can  only  remark  generally  concerning  them. 

Cotton.— The  exports  in  foreign  vessels  amounted  to  something  like 
30,000  piculs,  but  a  much  larger  quantity  no  doubt  went  forward  to 
China  and  elsewhere,  in  junks  and  native  craft.  The  production  of 
this  article  is  decidedly  on  the  increase.  The  average  value  may  be 
stated  at  5  dol.  per  picul. 

Silk. — This  branch  of  our  trade  is  steadily  assuming  more  impor¬ 
tance,  and  larger  tracts  of  country  have  been  brought  into  cultivation 
for  this  purpose. 

Sugar. — The  manufacture  of  this  commodity,  notwithstanding  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  supporters,  has  been  next  to  nothing,  but 
the  present  proprietors  of  the  factory  at  Bienhoa,  intend  making 
another  attempt  during  the  coming  season,  if  at  all  possible. 

Pepper. — The  production  of  this  article  has  been  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  and  will  probably  never  be  an  important  feature  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Colony. 

Coffee  has  received  more  attention  ;  and  although  the  country  does 
not  appear  very  well  adapted  for  its  cultivation,  still  strenuous  efforts 
are  being  made  in  this  direction  which  deserve  all  success. 

Fish. — The  exports  have  been  about  the  average,  and  have  taken 
the  usual  course  to  China  and  Java  in  about  equal  proportions. 
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Imports. 

The  import  trade  in  piece  goods,  like  that  of  former  years,  is  out  of 
European  control,  and  nothing  can  be  said  of  it,  beyond  that  large 
quantities  of  British  manufactures  are  imported  by  Chinese  with  whom 
it  is  not  possible  for  foreigners  to  compete. 

Opium . — About  the  usual  quantity,  50  chests  per  month  have  been 
imported,  and  the  revenue  to  Government  from  this  source  amounted 
to  585,585  dol. 

Spirits. — This  farm  realized  175,000  dol. 

Goals. — The  Government  contract  amounted  to  3,000  tons  Australian, 
and  was  taken  at  10  dol.  44  c.  per  ton,  beyond  which,  arrivals  to  private 
hands  have  amounted  to  1,700  tons  English  and  1,900  tons  Australian, 
which  have  retailed  slowly  at  from  13  to  17  dol.  per  ton. 

There  are  large  quantities  of  wine,  spirits,  and  French  manufactures 
of  all  kinds  imported  into  the  colony  every  year,  concerning  which  no 
reliable  statistics  can  be  obtained,  and  many  vessels  come  loaded,  or 
partly  so,  from  China  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  articles  of  more 
or  less  value. 

Shipping. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statements,  that  (exclusive  of 
mail  steamers)  238  vessels  of  all  nationalities  loaded  at  this  port  during 
1874,  aggregating  145,868  tons  register,  of  which  132  vessels  of 
94,053  tons  were  British ;  this  is  a  decrease  on  the  total  tonnage  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year  of  more  than  one-third,  but  the 
proportion  of  British  vessels  and  tonnage  is  greater,  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  British  steamers  is  again  to  be  noted,  indeed,  beyond  the 
packets  of  the  Massageries  Maritimes,  almost  the  entire  steam  traffic 
of  the  colony  has  been  carried  on  in  British  bottoms. 


Statement  of  British  Arrivals  during  1874. 


Vessels. 

Number. 

Number  of 
Tons. 

Number  of 

Crews. 

Sailing . . 

35 

15,856 

550 

Steamers 

100 

78,521 

4,242 

Totals 

135 

94,377 

4,792 

Statement  of  Shipping  of  all  Nationalities  that  have  Loaded  at  this 

Port  during  1874. 


Countries. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

American 

1 

150 

British  . . 

132 

94,053 

Dutch  . . 

5 

2,71 5 

Danish  . . 

6 

3,480 

French* 

39 

15,497 

German 

44 

25,037 

Swedish  . .  . . 

2 

860 

Siamese 

4 

1,994 

Spanish  . .  . . 

4 

1,497 

Belgian  . .  . . 

1 

585 

Total  •  •  •  •  •  • 

288 

145,868 

*  Exclusive  of  Messageries  Maritimes  steamers. 
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General. 

H.  E.  Amiral  Duperre  arrived  at  Saigon  on  the  2Sth  November 
and  immediately  assumed  charge  of  the  Government;  it  is  understood 
that  his  Excellency  s  tenure  o  1  office  will  be  of  longer  duration  tiian 
that  of  his  predecessors. 

d  he  minutes  of  a  treaty  with  the  kingdom  of  Anam  were  signed 
on  the  14th  March,  the  chief  conditions  of  which  were  shortly  : _ 

I.  Opening  three  ports  in  Tonquin. 

2.  Liberty  for  Europeans  to  reside  therein. 

3.  Liberty  to  travel  in  the  interior  under  passport  from  French 
Consul. 

4.  Leave  to  pass  Chinese  productions  through  Tonquin. 

5.  Freedom  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  (Homan)  Faith. 

G.  Payment  to  Spain  by  Anam  of  1,000,000  dol. 

/.  Ce&sion  by  France  to  Anam  of  five  steamers  of  500  horse  power 
100  camion,  and  1,000  stand  of  arms. 

8.  Obligation  that  French  protection  be  called  upon  in  case  of 
internal  disturbance. 

Tonnage  Dues  are  now  levied  upon  steamers  each  voyage. 

Cholera. — During  the  month  of  June  this  pestilence  raged  through 
the  colony,  and  within  that  period  above  10,000  persons  fell  victims  In 
this  city  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Public  Gambling  has  been  dying  out  gradually,  and,  on  the  31st 
December,  was  suppressed  entirely. 

Bailroad. — A  concession  has  been  granted  to  an  English  firm  for  a 
road  from  Cholon  to  South  Fort,  a  distance  of  about  six  or  seven  miles  ; 
the  enterprize  shown  in  this  undertaking  is  deserving  of  ail  praise,  but 
a  complete  revolution  in  native  ideas  of  transportation  must  be  effected 
before  it  can  meet  success. 

British  Subjects. — There  are  but  five  of  European  birth  registered 
in  this  Consulate,  and  the  total  number  in  the  colony  does  not  exceed 
ten  ;  of  Chinese  and  Indians  there  are,  however,  a  considerable  number. 

Seamen  have  been  more  troublesome  than  usual  during  the  past 
year,  and  many  have  deservedly  received  summary  punishment  at 
the  hands  of  the  police,  the  conduct  of  which  force  is  worthy  of 
great  recommendation,  and  its  ready  assistance  has  called  forth*  my 
frequent  thanks.  ‘  J 

I  find  a  growing  source  of  difficulty  in  the  somewhat  unsettled 
relations  of  engineers  and  firemen  toward  the  other  officers  and 
employers  on  board  steamers,  and  I  am  frequently  called  upon  to 
enforce  discipline  and  arrange  disputes  arising  out  of  a  misconception 
on  the  part  of  the  above-named  artisans,  that  their  conduct  is  to 
be  regulated  by  other  rules  than  those  laid  down  for  seamen  generally. 


Saigon,  January  10,  187G. 
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BREMEN. 

Report  by  Consul  Ward  on  the  Trade  of  Bremen-BremerTiaven 

for  the  Year  1874. 

TnE  sanguine  expectations  entertained  by  many  persons,  that,  after 
experiencing  sucli  unsatisfactory  results  in  nearly  all  brunches  of 
commerce  during  the  year  18/3,  a  favourable  reaction  would  set  in 
during  the  following  twelve  months,  have  not,  excepting  in  a  few 
instances,  been  realized.  A  review  of  the  course  and  the  results 
of  trade  at  this,  and  likewise  at  most  other  commercial  seapoits 
of  the  world  during  the  past  year,  will,  on  the  contrary,  render  it 
evident  that  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  several  crises  which  followed 
the  most  recent  period  of  over  speculation  only  made  themselves 
felt  in  their  full  depressing  weight  in  the  year  1874.  The  unfavour¬ 
able  influence  of  those  crises  was,  moreover,  naturally  not  experienced 
by  the  commercial  classes  alone ;  it  acted  (and  continues  to  act)  in  a 
most  prejudicial  manner  upon  the  interests  of  nearly  every  class  of 
societv,  and,  by  the  diminution  which  it  has  caused  in  the  wealth  of 
the  population,  it  has  materially  decreased  the  general  power  of 
consumption  of  this  and  other  nations.  "Whilst  the  first  and.  more 
direct  effects  of  this  decline  in  the  public  consuming  power  manifested 
themselves  necessarily  in  a  proportionate  decline  in  most  branches 
of  manufacturing  industry  in  Germany  during  last  year;  their  in¬ 
direct  effects  were  perceptible  by  the  depressed  state  of  trade  (in 
this  country)  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  raw  materials,  which,  as  legards 
Bremen,  form  its  chief  article  of  commerce,  owing  to  the  limited  and 
decreasing  demand,  and  to  the  general  downward  tendency  of  prices. 

More  particular  information  relating  to  the  various  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  commerce  ot  Bremen  and  Bremerliaven  during  the 
past  year  will  be  found  in  the  different  parts  ot  this  report,  which  aie 
headed  in  the  usual  manner,  as  follows,  viz. : — 

I. — Shipping  and  Navigation. 

II. — Trade  and  Commerce. 

III. — Agriculture. 

IV. — Population  and  Industry. 

V. — Public  Works. 

VI. — General  Remarks. 

I. — Shipping  and  Nayigation. 

The  aggregate  number  of  sea-going  ships  which  arrived  at  the  port 
of  Bremen°in  the  year  1874,  was  3,407,  and  their  registered  tonnage 
990,101;  the  aggregate  number  of  departures  was  3,243  ships,  of 
903,015  tons  register. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  comparative  statements,  that, 
whilst  the  number  of  the  ships  arrived  and  departed  in  1874  w'ere 
slightly  below  that  of  the  preceding  year,  their  aggregate  tonnage 
was  greater  than  in  any  one  of  the  preceding  four  years  mentioned 
below : — 
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I. — Arrivals. 


Number  of  Ships 

Kegistered 

JL  t/lil  • 

of  all  Nations. 

Tonnage. 

1870  . 

2,350 

534,095 

1871 . 

3,237 

866,013 

1872  . 

3,638 

851,646 

1873  . 

3,465 

979,008 

1874  . 

3,407 

990,101 

II.- 

-Departures. 

N umber  of  Ships 

Eegistered 

1  ear. 

of  all  Nations. 

Tonnage. 

1870  . 

2,368 

524,841 

1871 . 

3,241 

838,542 

1872  . 

3,568 

815,906 

1873  . 

3,324 

904,328 

1874  . 

3,243 

903,015 

The  nationalities  of  the  ships  which  arrived  and  departed  during 
the  year  1874,  were  respectively  as  follows : — 


Nationality. 

Arrivals  in  1874. 

Departures  in  1874. 

Ships. 

Tons 

Eegister. 

Ships. 

Tons 

Eegister. 

Austrian  . . 

6 

2,427 

2 

469 

Belgian  . . 

3 

978 

1 

458 

Bremen  . . 

650 

561,759 

637 

554,140 

British 

418 

153,713 

344 

114,463 

Danish 

16 

4,456 

17 

4,335 

Dutch 

317 

27,924 

339 

27,086 

French 

12 

3,983 

9 

2,862 

German  (exclusive  of  Bremen)  . . 

1,816 

155,246 

1,751 

138,123 

Italian 

18 

11,466 

12 

7,705 

Norwegian 

89 

34,079 

72 

23,484 

Portuguese 

t  • 

. . 

•  • 

•  • 

Eussian  . . 

8 

4,826 

10 

5,860 

Sandwich  Islands 

4 

1,940 

3 

1,214 

Spanish  . . 

13 

3,991 

14 

4,167 

St.  Dominican 

•  • 

•  • 

•  . 

•  • 

Swedish  . . 

18 

7,037 

19 

7,310 

United  States  of  America 

19 

16,276 

13 

11,333 

Cot'll  •  •  •  •  •  • 

3,407 

990,101 

3,243 

903,015 

The  various  countries  of  the  world  from  whence  the  ships  visiting 
this  port  in  1874  arrived,  and  whither  they  were  bound,  will  appear  by 
the  following  table  : — 
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Countries  whence  arrived,  or 
whither  bound. 

Arrivals  in  1874. 

Departures  in  1874. 

Number 
of  Ships. 

Begistered 

Tonnage. 

N  umber 
of  Ships. 

Begistered 

Tonnage. 

Africa  (including  Cape  of  Good 
Hore)  . . 

9 

2,023 

10 

2,096 

Australia  . . 

•  • 

•  . 

1 

622 

Belgium  . . 

13 

5,354 

13 

5,903 

British  India 

80 

66,666 

20 

17,296 

„  North  America  . . 

*  • 

•  • 

14 

8,496 

Central  America . . 

13 

4,600 

•  • 

•  • 

China 

2 

1,080 

2 

1,526 

Columbia,  United  States  of 

10 

17,572 

5 

9,591 

Denmark  . . 

38 

1,014 

64 

3,593 

Falkland  Islands. . 

2 

410 

•  « 

•  • 

France 

27 

7,435 

2 

801 

French  East  Indies 

2 

972 

•  • 

•  • 

Germany  . . 

1,299 

65,745 

1,269 

73,991 

Great  Britain 

658 

198,815 

711 

266,236 

Greece 

2 

475 

•  • 

•  • 

Heligoland 

95 

471 

94 

457 

Italy 

4 

1,155 

•  • 

•  • 

Manilla  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

542 

Mexico 

10 

4,167 

1 

180 

Netherlands 

123 

12,654 

136 

11,202 

North  Sea  Fisheries 

1 

50 

1 

50 

Norway  .. 

209 

18,473 

234 

25,722 

Portugal  . . 

15 

3,752 

10 

2,243 

Boumania. . 

1 

336 

•  • 

•  • 

Bussia 

168 

46,457 

139 

22,567 

Sandwich  Islands 

2 

956 

2 

956 

Siam 

4 

2,755 

•  • 

•  • 

South  America  . . 

57 

16,748 

14 

4,989 

Spain 

16 

3,492 

3 

539 

Sweden  . . 

50' 

5,309 

544 

117 

16,309 

Turkey 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

United  States  of  America 

459 

491,641 

343 

417,766 

West  Indies 

36 

8,980 

37 

9,342 

Total 

•  « 

3,407 

m 

990,101 

3,243 

903,015 

British  Ships. — With  regard  to  the  movements  of  British  shipping 
in  particular,  the  following  table  will  show  the  respective  numbers  of 
vessels  arrived  and  departed  during  the  j^ear  1874,  as  compared  with 
the  four  preceding  years  ;  it  will  appear  from  these  figures,  that  the 
numbers  for  the  past  year  were  considerably  in  excess  of  those  in  187.8, 
and  of  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  but  slightly  below  those  for 
the  year  1871,  which,  having  been  the  time  of  the  war  with  France, 
caused  a  portion  of  the  carrying  trade,  at  other  times  in  the  hands  of 
German  owners,  to  fall  to  the  share  of  ships  under  neutral  flags  : — 
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Year. 

British  Ships 

Arrived. 

British  Ships  Departed. 

Number  of  Ships. 

Tons 

Register. 

Number  of  Ships. 

Tons 

Register. 

Total 

Of  which 
in  ballast 

Total 

Of  which 
ixi  ballast 

1870 

227 

2 

64,503 

218 

166 

60,792 

1871 

470 

4 

157,110 

392 

328 

131,631 

1872 

397 

1 

123,387 

331 

237 

96,524 

1873 

364 

1 

126,465 

304 

261 

79,144 

1874 

418 

2 

153,713 

344 

282 

114,463 

Average  of  five 

years 

375 

2 

125,036 

318 

255 

96,511 

Direct  Trade  ivith  Great  Britain. — The  number  of  ships  of  all 
nations  employed  in  the  direct  trade  between  Bremen-Bremerhaven 
and  British  ports,  during  each  of  the  last  five  years,  was  respectively 
as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Arrivals  at  Bremen. 

Departures  from  Bremen. 

N  umber 
of  Ships. 

Tons 

Register. 

Number 
of  Ships. 

Tons 

Register. 

1870  . 

329 

94,422 

446 

136,889 

1871 . 

734 

202,553 

829 

308,585 

1872  . 

688 

208,134 

802 

274,447 

1873  . 

643 

192,707 

709 

243,819 

1874  . 

658 

198,815 

711 

266,236 

Average  of  five  years 

610 

179,326 

699 

245,995 

The  respective  nationalities  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  direct 
trade  with  British  ports,  as  regarded  more  especially  the  year  1874,  will 
appear  from  the  next  table  : — 
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Ships  Arrived  from  Great  Britain 
in  1874. 

Ships  Departed  for  Great  Britain 
in  1874. 

Nationality. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

• 

Total. 

Of  which 
Steamers. 

Total. 

Of  which 
Steamers. 

Total. 

Of  which 
Steamers. 

Total. 

Of  which 
Steamers. 

Austrian  . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

... 

Belgian 

Bremen  . 

British  . 

2 

194 

168 

2 

192 

93 

i'i 

1 

i'i 

l 

198 

49 

195 

36 

19 

155 

9 

13 

4 

*8 

65 

1 

Danish  . 

Dutch  . 

1 

5 

... 

::: 

*5 

.... 

French 

•  «  • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

German  (exclusive 

264 

i 

17 

91 1 

3 

of  Bremen) 

3 

2 

...  • 

x 

Hawaiian  . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

11 

A 

Italian  . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Norwegian . 

4 

... 

... 

i 

1 

2 

1 

Russian  . 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

9 

1 

Spanish  . 

Swedish  . 

1 

... 

1 

2 

2 

... 

... 

3 

9 

md 

U.  S.  of  America  ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*  *  * 

r 

640 

|  290 

18 

16 

271 

|  231 

440 

83 

y 

Totals  ...  < 

658 

711 

Bremen  Mercantile  Navy.— The  number  of  seagoing  vessels  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  port  of  Bremen  (which  formed  a  part  of  the  German 
Mercantile  Navy),  on  the  first  day  of .  the  present  year,  was  226,  and 
their  register  tonnage  176,115.  The  following  table  will  show  that, 
ns  regards  tonnage,  the  Bremen  navy  ranks  second  in  Germany  only 
tj  that  of  Hamburgh,  whilst,  as  regards  the  number  of  ships,  this  port 
takes  the  fifth  place  amongst  the  more  important  German  ports  : — 


1 

Names  of  Chief  Seaports 
of  Germany. 

Aggregate 

O?  which 

:  Steamers 

Number 
of  Ships. 

Kegistered 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Hamburgh 

Bremen 

linstock 

Stettin 

Dantzig 

Stralsund  . . 

Barth 

TUemel 

Elsfleth 

Papenburg 

Geestemiiudc 

All  other  ports  together  . . 

405 

226 

370 

235 

126 

270 

217 

102 

117 

175 

47 

2,205 

195,631 

176,115 

97,164 

56,335 

51,618 

50,676 

41,124 

35,084 

29,696 

24,285 

19,210 

256,787 

80 

37 

hr 

36 

7 

1 

•  . 

4 

1 

1 

7 

72 

75,748 

59,715 

2,619 

11,254 

2,445 

257 

*269 

20 

112 

1,859 

13,335 

Total  German  Merchant  Navy 

4,495 

1,033,725 

253 

167,633 

The  crews  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  Bremen  number  in  all  about 
5  300  men  (exclusive  of  the  masters),  of  which  about  4,000  seamen 
are  Germans,  and  the  remainder  foreigners.  50  ships  belonging  to  this 
port  are  made  wholly  of  iron,  170  are  copper-bottomed,  and  210  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  vessels  are  furnished  with  chronometers. 

^Foremost  amongst  the  Bremen  merchant  navy  stands  the  large 
fleet  of  powerful  first  class  (British-built)  steamers  belonging  to  the 
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well-known  North-German  Lloyd  Company,  which  has  lines  of  ships  to 
British  ports,  and  to  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans.  The 
line  established  a  few  years  ago  to  the  West  Indies  was  given  up  last 
autumn,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  found  to  be  not  only  unpro¬ 
fitable,  but  attended  with  considerable  loss  for  the  Company  mentioned. 
Owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  great  talling-oft  in  the 
emigration  from  Germany  during  the  last  two  years,  as  well  as  to  the 
recent  depression  in  trade  between  this  country  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  severe  competition  of  the 
Hamburgh  and  the  many  British  steamship  companies ;  the  affairs  ot  the 
formerly  so  prosperous  Bremen  Navigation  Company  mentioned,  are, 
at  the  present  moment  by  no  means  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  these 
adverse  events  having  been  rendered  all  the  more  unfavourable  in  their 
effects,  by  the  circumstances,  that  a  large  number  ot  ocean  steameis, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  be  built  two  years  ago  by  the  directors  in 
anticipation  of  a  further  increase  in  the  traffic,  are,  lor  the  present  at 
least,  quite  useless,  and  consequently  laid  up  in  this  port. 

.New  Lights  and  Deacons. — The  new  lights  established  dui  mg  18/1 
on  the  portion  of  the  German  seacoast  situate  within,  tins  consular 
district  (full  particulars  concerning  which  have  been  reported  at  the 
time  by  me),  were,  viz. 

].  A  new  light-house  on  the  island  ot  Norderney  ;  and 
2.  A  second  light-ship  in  the  mouth  ot  the  river  Wesei. 

The  removal  of  the  “  Virgin-Beacon  ”  to  a  point  lower  down  the 
AVeser  entrance,  and  the  consequent  alteration  in  the  couise  to  be 
taken  by  ships  visiting  that  part  ot  the  river,  have  been  likewise 

notified  by  me  at  the  time.  .  ......  ., 

A  new  light-ship,  now  in  course  of  construction,  wilt  be  laid  out 

next  summer  near  the  island  of  Borkum,  in  the  entrance  of  the  liver 
Ems,  and  two  new  lighthouses  are  projected  by  the  German  Admiralty 
in  the  Jade  Bay. 

Weser  Pilotage— The  long  desired  reform  of  the  pilotage  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  AVeser,  though  repeatedly  advocated  by  the  Bremen 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  by  other  persons  interested  m  the  trade  ot 
this  district,  has,  it  appears,  not  yet  been  taken  in  hand  (seriously,  at 
least),  owing,  as  it  is  affirmed,  to  the  continued  opposition  o^  the 


Oldenburg  authorities.  The  reasons 


calling 


for  such  a  revision  like- 


wise  iu  the  interests  of  British  shipping  visiting  this  river  have  been 
pointed  out  by  me  on  former  occasions.  It  is  hoped,  that  inasmuch 
ns  the  settlement  of  questions  affecting  the  natural  interests  ot 
different  German  States,  now  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  Empire,  the  latter  will  soon  take  steps  for  ove:  coming  t  le 
particularistic  opposition  of  the  Oldenburg  authorities.  > 

Distress  and  Pilot  Signals. — A  new  law,  containing  a  uniform 
system  of  rules  to  be  observed  henceforth  by  ships  approaching  any 
part  of  the  German  seacoasts,  with  regard  to  distress  and  pdot  mgna  s 
which  has  been  framed  in  similar  terms  as  the  law  on  the  same  subject 
in  force  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  introduction  of  which,  was  advo¬ 
cated  bv  all  maritime  States  of  the  Empire,  with  the  exception  (as  is 
alleged)  of  Oldenburg,  having  lately  been  approved  of  by  the  German 
legislative  bodies,  has  just  now  (January)  been  published  by  the 
Bremen  Government,  and  is  to  come  into  force  on  the  1st  ot  Match 

^^Ivautical  Society—  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  German  Nautical 
Society  (a  society  formed  by  the  uuion  of  the  various  nautical  societies, 
established  in  this  and  other  large  German  sea  ports),  which  was  held 
at  Berlin  last  February,  the  following  resolutions  on  matters  of  general 
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interest,  were  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Imperial  (Government,  viz. : — (1)  The  creation  of  a  special  Ger¬ 
man  Government  Department  for  Maritime  Affairs  (an  office  at  present 
merged  in  that  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce),  which  would  have  to 
attend  exclusively  to  matters  connected  with  the  shipping  and  naviga¬ 
tion  of  this  country  would  be  very  desirable;  (2)  The  German 
Imperial  Chancery  should  be  urged  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
other  governments  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  international 
uniform  system  of  maritime  signals,  and  more  particularly  of  night 
signals ;  (.3)  It  is  recommended  that  all  German  shipping  offices  at 
home  and  abroad  ( i .  e.  German  consular  offices)  should  be  instructed 
to  supply  in  future  to  masters  of  German  ships  visiting  their  respective 
distiicts,  w henever  application  is  made,  and  a  small  fee  paid  to  them, 
information  regarding  all  notices,  &c.,  published  in  sucli  districts, 
touching  matters  of  shipping  and  navigation;  and  (4)  The  German 
Government  should  be  requested  to  publish  an  exact  list  of  all  life-boat, 
rocket,  and  other  stations,  for  assisting  ships  in  distress,  maintained  at 
present  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  three  last  mentioned  resolutions  refer  to  subjects,  which  may 
perhaps  be  considered  well  worthy  the  attention  likewise  of  our  own 
maritime  authorities. 

AVith  regard  to  the  topics  considered  at  the  many  meetings  held 
during  last  year  by  the  Bremen  branch  of  the  Nautical  Society,  it 
nia)  he  observed,  that  they  were  mostly  of  local  interest  only  ;  "but, 
that  on  several  recent  occasions,  the  question  of  establishing  training 
ships  in  Germany  formed  the  subject  for  animated  debate.  It  has  been 
already  noticed  in  .  former  reports  sent  from  this  district,  that  the 
glowing  scarcity  of  seamen,  particularly  of  good  seamen,  has  of  late 
years  been  directing  the  attention  of  all  persons  interested  in  maritime 
affairs,  to  the  many  remedies  proposed  for  meeting  the  want ;  and  • 
amongst  these  remedies,  that  of  introducing  training  schools  for  young 
seamen  has  lately  been  chiefly  under  discussion.  At  a  recent  sittinop 
(December  14,  1<S74)  of  the  German  Parliament,  at  which  a  member 
of  that  assemblage  had  recommended  the  establishment  of  training 
vessels  in  Germany,  for  instructing  and  attracting  seamen  for  the 
Imperial  navy,  the  Minister  of  Marine  stated  that  his  views  were  not 
against  the  introduction  ot  the  proposed  system,  nor  against  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  its  haying  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  interests  both  of  the 
Imperial  and  of  the  Mercantile  navy ;  but,  that  there  were  no  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  available  for  defraying  its  cost;  at  the  same  time  (the 
llmistei  added),  the  Government  would  be  ready  to  furnish  several  old 
war  vessels  for  the  purpose,  providing  there  appeared  to  be  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  expenses  of  maintaining  them  as  training  schools,  being 
defrayed  by  the  public,  i.e.,  more  especially  by  voluntary  contributions 
raised  amongst  the  ship  owners  of  Germany.  With  reference  to  the 
Minister  s  statement,  a  resolution  was  accordingly  passed  a  few  weeks 
ago,  by  the  Bremen  Nautical  Society,  accepting  the  offer  of  the  Gov- 
eminent  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  ships,  and  recommending  that, 
whilst  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  training  school  ships  should  be 
defrayed  by  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  ship  owners,  the  latter, 
together  with  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  respective  districts, 
should  be  charged  with  superintending  their  management.  The 
Bremen  Society  is  of  opinion  that  all  boys  admitted  into  such  training 
s  nps,  should  be  educated  and  maintained  entirely  free  of  expense,  anff 
it  found  practicable,  should  after  a  time  be  paid  a  certain  sum  in  the 
orm  of  wages ;  but  that  only  boys  of  good  character  should  be  so  re¬ 
ceived.  lhe  plan  of  converting  some  of  these  training  ships  at  the 
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same  time  into  a  kind  of  reformatories  for  boys  of  bad  character,  is^ 
not  approved  of  here.  According  to  recently  published  accounts  of 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  nautical  societies  at  Hamburgh,  Bremer  - 
haven,  and  several  other '  German  seaports  with  reference  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  those  societies,  are- 
altogether  opposed  to  the  establishment  ot  training' ships  ot  any  kind 
whatever. 

German  Maritime  Observatory. — The  German  Government  has- 
lately  decided  upon  establishing  a  central  maritime  observatory  for  tho 
purpose  of  aiding  the  interests  of  the  maritime  classes  of  this  country 
in  a  similar  manner  as  is  already  done  at  present  in  other  countries, 
bv  institutions  of  a  like  nature.  The  German  observatory  is  to  be 
established  at  Hamburgh,  and  will  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Admiralty  authorities  at  Berlin  ;  the  two  main  points  to  which  it» 
labours  will  be  directed,  are: — firstly,  towards  providing  the  best 
possible  means  for  the  insuring  the  utmost  safety,  together  with  in¬ 
creased  speed,  to  sea  going  ships  by  scientifically  investigating  the- 
state  of  the  ocean;  and,  Secondly,  towards  providing  all  possible  means 
of  protection  against  storms,  by  maintaining  a  regular  system  of 
meteorological  observations  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  ob  ¬ 
servations  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  direction  and  force- 
of  all  atmospheric  currents  in  the  vicinity  oi  the  sea  coasts.  As  it  is 
considered  that  the  efficient  working  of  this  maritime  observatory,  will 
be  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  its  obtaining  all  possible  infor¬ 
mation  directly  from  individuals  belonging  to  the  maritime  classes,  it 
is  intended  to  establish,  in  addition  to  the  central  station  at  Hamburgh,, 
further  sub-stations  in  all  the  larger  German  seaports,  which  latter 
establishments  are  to  serve  as  intermediate  channels  tor  collecting  sucb 
items  of  information  as  may  be  thought  ol  value  from  the  seafaring  pop¬ 
ulation  of  their  respective  districts  ;  these  sub-stations  will  moreover  be- 
directed  to  supply  masters  of  ships  with  all  kinds  ot  such  instruments 
as  may  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  making  scientific  observations 
by  the  central  observatory,  and  they  will  have  to  take  charge  ot  official 
log-books,  meteorological  journals,  and  similar  documents  delivered 
by  the  masters  of  ships  to  them  after  the  completion  ot  a  voyage.. 

For  the  more  immediate  purpose  ot  meteorological  observation  im 
different  parts  of  the  German  sea  coast,  the  Government  intends  to 
establish,  for  the  present,  seven  stations,  in  addition  to  that  included 
in  the  central  observatory  at  Hamburgh  ;  connected  with  these  (by  tele¬ 
graphic  wires)  will  be  forty-three  different  signal  stations  along  the- 
coast,  for  supplying  information  (connected  with  such  meteorological 
observations)  to  ships.  The  annual  expense  at  which  this  entire 
system  of  stations,  including  the  central  establishment,  will  be  main¬ 
tained,  is  estimated  at  about  3,700/. ;  whilst  an  additional  sum  of  about 
3,200/.  will  be  required  during  the  first  year,  for  calling  the  various- 
establishments,  &e.,  into  life. 

German  Life-boat  Institution. — This  institution,  generally  called 
the  German  Society  for  Saving  Shipwrecked  Persons,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  district  societies,  established  both  in  all  the  larger  sea  ports, 
as  also  in  many  inland  towns  of  Germany,  and  has  its  seat  at  Bremen, 
According  to  a  report  read  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  at  liostock,  in  June  last,  it  appears  that,  the  number  of  life¬ 
boat  and  rocket  stations  maintained  in  all  parts  ol  the  German  coasts? 
at  that  date,  was  66,  and,  that  the  erection  of  seven  further  stations, 
has  since  then  been  taken  in  hand.  The  number  ot  so-called  ordinary- 
members  of  the  society  (each  of  whom  contributes  an  annual  sum  of 
not  less  than  Is.  6*/.),  amounted  to  24,264,  an  increase  ot  about  l,oOG 
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persons  compared  with  the  preceding  year ;  tlie  aggregate  amount 
received  during  the  year,  in  the  way  of  annual  subscriptions  or  extra¬ 
ordinary  donations,  was  stated  to  have  been  about  G,0S0k  sterling. 
The  beneficial  results  hitherto  attained  by  the  labours  of  this  humane 
institution,  which,  in  most  points  has  been  organized  upon  the  plan  of 
the  British  National  Life-boat  Institution,  may  be  gathered  by  a  perusal 
of  the  following  figures,  showing  the  proportion  of  lives  saved  during 
the  period  from  I860  to  1873  by  the  Society’s  life-boats,  &c.,  in  all  parts 
of  the  German  sea  coasts,  compared  with  the  aggregate  number  of 
cases  of  distress  : — 


Year. 

Number  of  Ships 
in  distress. 

Number 
of  lives 
in 

distress. 

Number  of  Lives 
saved. 

Number 
of  Lives 
lost. 

British. 

All 

others. 

By  the 
German 
Society. 

By 

other 

means. 

1866 

18 

63 

529 

144 

354 

31 

1867 

24 

104 

706 

128 

487 

81 

1868 

14 

101 

574 

68 

479 

27 

1869 

25 

89 

689 

59 

576 

54 

1870 

22 

81 

787 

60 

677 

50 

1871 

12 

82 

509 

59 

,  401 

49 

1872 

11 

118 

793 

40 

705 

48 

1873 

2 

109 

527 

145 

335 

47 

At  the  meeting  of  the  society  above  referred  to,  a  general  desire 
was  expressed  that  a  law  should  be  made  for  compelling  all  German 
vessels  to  be  furnished  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  life-beits  ;  and,  that 
German  shipping  officers  should  for  the  future  be  instructed  to  make 
all  seamen  engaged  before  them,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  system 
of  working  the  rocket  apparatus  in  cases  of  distress,  and  that  to  this 
end,  the  requisite  instructions  should  be  supplied  to  the  seamen,  by  in¬ 
serting  them  in  the  service  books  issued  to  German  sailors  by  the 
authorities  of  this  country. 

International  Maritime  Code. — The  Bremen  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
in  the  name  of  a  conference  of  delegates  from  German  seaports  (held 
here  last  May),  addressed  a  petition  in  the  year  1874,  to  the  Imperial 
Chancery  at  Berlin,  requesting  the  latter  to  take  the  initiative  in 
aiming  at  the  introduction  of  an  International  Maritime  Code  for  all 
seafaring  countries;  and  it  appears  that  the  subject  is  at  present 
accordingly  under  the  consideration  of  the  German  Government.  It 
is  perhaps  needless  for  me  to  observe  how  desirable,  but  at  the  same 
time  how  difficult  of  realization,  would  be  the  establishment  of  such  an 
universal  code. 

German  Fishery  Society. — A  report  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  this 
society  at  Berlin  (in  March  last),  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
Emden  Herring  Fishing  Company,  which  was  formed  three  jmars  ago, 
and  is  one  of  the  very  few  companies  of  this  nature  existing  in  Ger¬ 
many.  It  appears  that  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  Emden 
Company  owned  nine  luggers,  manned  by  about  135  persons  (chiefly 
Dutchmen),  and  with  this  fleet  managed  to  catch,  during  the  year 
1  b73,  about  5,450  barrels  of  herrings  (about  4,000,000  fish),  which 
yielded  nearly  12,000k  sterling.  During  the  last  twelve  months, 
three  new  vessels  have  been  added  to  the  above  mentioned  number. 

According  to  accounts  published  by  German  newspapers,  the 
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fishing  grounds  o  the  Emden  Company  were  iuvaded  last  June  by  a 
fleet  of  about  200  British  fishing  smacks,  but  as  the  latter  had  ap¬ 
proached  within  three  miles  of  the  German  coasts,  they  were  speedily 
warned  off*  by  a  German  gunboat. 

Arctic  Expedition.-—  The  safe  return  to  Europe  of  the  Austrian 
Arctic  Expedition,  which  set  out  from  Bremenhaven  in  the  }eai  IS/-, 
was  hailed  with  much  joy  last  summer  at  Bremen,  as  well  as  in  Austria 
itself,  and  in  all  other  countries  taking  an  interest  in  the  exploration 
of  the  Arctic  regions.  It  appears  now  almost  certain  that  another 
expedition  (besides  the  one  now  fitting  out  in  England)  v\  ill  be  sent 
from  Germany  in  the  course  ot  the  present  or  next  year. 


II.  Trade  and  Commerce. 

It  has  already  been  observed  in  the  introductory  remarks  prefixed 
to  this  report,  that  the  depressed  state  of  most  branches  of  manufac¬ 
turing  industry,  during  the  past  year,  in  Germany  and  other  countries, 
had  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  chief  trade  ot  Bremen,  viz.,  that 
in  raw  materials.  A  general  want  ot  demand  tor  goods  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  a  general  want  of  spirit  ot  enterprise  amongst  the  mercantile 
world,  had  the  effect  of  limiting  most  branches  ot  business  to  a  mere 
supply  of  actual  wants  ;  and  it  was  thus  not  surprising  that  prices 
accordingly  showed  a  declining  tendency  throughout  the  veai.  A  ie 
quotations  for  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  petroleum,  and  many  other  articles 
of  comparatively  less  importance  in  the  Bremen  market,  are  at  present 
far  below  those  given  for  the  same  period  ot  the  preceding  )  ear,  the 
decline  moreover  in  the  prices  of  corn,  which  took  place  last  autumn, 
owing  to  the  favourable  results  of  last  year's  harvest  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  world,  did  not  (contrary  to  the  experience  of  former  years)  have 
any  beneficial  influence  upon  the  course  of  business  in  other  goods. 

Amongst  the  very  few  articles  the  trade  in  which  (during  Ib/I) 
was  attended  with  satisfactory  results,  tobacco  stands  foremost.  The 
value  of  this  very  important  article  (as  regards  Bremen),  which  had 
been  suffering  from  the  previous  depression  in  business  m  this  market 
during  the  first  months  of  last  year  (particularly  American  sorts),  ex¬ 
perienced  a  quite  extraordinary  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  o 
last  year’s  tobacco  crop  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Although,  as  already  observed,  business  in  most  articles  was  unpro¬ 
fitable  for  the  merchants  of  this  city,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined 
statements,  that  the  quantities  imported  and  exported  at  Bremen  were 
acrain,  during  the  year  1874,  very  considerable,  more  especially  as  re¬ 
garded  the  staple  articles  of  commerce,  viz.,  petroleum,  cotton,  rice, 

wool,  &c. 

Money  was,  upon  the  whole,  plentiful  during  the  past  year;  the 
fact  of  the  Bremen  and  the  Prussian  Bank  having  at  times  been 
obliged  to  fix  their  minimum  rate  of  discount  at  6  per  cent.,  is  con¬ 
sidered  not  so  much  due  to  the  temporary  scarcity  of  money,  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  period  of  transition,  preceding  the  recent  introduction  ot 
the  mark  currency  for  all  States  ot  the  German  Empire. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  special  official  statistics  ot  the  trade  of 
Bremen  during  the  year  1874  are  obtainable  at  this  early  date  (the 
statements  gi\°en  further  below,  regarding  the  past  year,  are  based 
chiefly  upon  private  information),  the  subjoined  statistical  tables  do 
not  comprize  the  figures  relating  to  the  last  twelve  months ;  they  \\i 
however  serve  for  offering  at  least  a  general  idea  of  tne  gradual  increase 
of  trade  during  late  years,  and  of  the  extent  aud  nature  of  tae  com¬ 
merce  of  this  city. 
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I.  Aggregate  Weight  and  Value  of  Imports  to  Bremen. 


Year. 

Weight. 

Value. 

1352  . 

1862  . 

1872  . 

18/3  . . 

* 

Centners.* 

7,555,866 

15,642,178 

26,133,189 

30,237,768 

Marks,  t 
129,247,587 
222,538,581 
496,197,211 
530,663,724 
(or  26,270,5007.) 

II.  Aggregate  Weight  and  Value  of  Exports  from  Bremen. 


Year. 

Weight. 

Value. 

1 850 

X  Ut/M  •  •  •  •  •  •  |  |  , 

1862  . 

18(2  ..  .,  ..  , , 
18(3  ..  , .  ..  ,, 

Centners.* 

4,274,979 

6,997,015 

13,778,803 

15,961,643 

Marks.f 
116,806,778 
203,852,400 
471,168,197 
501,713,799 
(or  20,381,9007.) 

Ihe  next  table  will  show  in  what  proportion  the  various  parts  of 
the  world  participated  in  'the  trade  with  Bremen,  during  each  of  Ihe 
two  years  1872  and  1873  : — 


Countries. 

Value  of  Imports  to 
Bremen. 

1872. 

1873. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Great  Britain  . 

72,758,987 

84.773,334 

German  Customs-Union . 

156,216,011 

147,221,705 

Hamburg  . 

14,820,345 

13,947,165 

Austria  . 

11,138,318 

8,820,431 

Switzerland  .  . 

10,521,545 

4,333,179 

Russia  . 

5,706,169 

9,722,216 

Sweden  . 

769,091 

1,190,160 

Norway  . 

1,664,279 

2,290,471 

Denmark  . . 

41,442 

70,732 

North  Sea  Fisheries  . 

4,569 

Heligoland . 

16,076 

25,783 

Netherlands . 

5,381,140 

4,700,890 

Belgium 

3,718,244 

2,899,890 

France  . 

3,466,745 

4,607,202 

Spain  and  Portugal  . 

2,125,003 

2,802,762 

Italy  . 

1,048,272 

1,063,206 

Greece  . 

262,205 

767,376 

Turkey  (in  Europe)  . 

836,098 

337,876 

Greenland . 

80,078 

United  States  of  America . 

116,650,567 

153,959,099 

Mexico  . 

3,329,854 

2,893,755 

Central  America . 

2,223,027 

1,882,364 

U.  S.  of  Columbia . 

11,713,531 

12,354,877 

Brazil . 

12,063,071 

14,105,932 

Other  parts  of  South  America  . 

6,974,559 

4,035,887 

West  Indies . 

14,926,727 

17,338,577 

Cape  Colony . 

6,888,985 

3,130,585 

Other  parts  of  Africa  and  neighbouring 

Islands  . 

599,418 

741,893 

British  India  . 

26,570,847 

27,519,207 

Other  parts  of  Asia  . 

2,378,372 

904,117 

Australia  . 

1,244,990 

2,063,764 

Sandwich  Islands . 

58,646 

159,289 

Equipment  of  Merchant  Shipping 

••• 

•  •  • 

Totals . 

496,197,211 

530,663,724 

Value  of  Exports  from 
Bremen. 


1872. 


1873. 


Marks. 
17,715,069 
228,333,261 
14,347,685 
33,597,516 
10,040,770 
11,548,289 
4,934,915 
3, 158,007 
2,358,774 

5,949 

6,394,514 

4,862,743 

737,750 

852,645 

132,700 

970 

416.898 

115,426,427 

722,308 

592,666 

764,928 

208,310 

3,638,373 

2,766,454 

6,154 

477,331 

390.899 
873,290 

53,646 

748,861 

4,458,525 


471,168,197 


16,083,518 

43,108,047 

12,887,584 

17,753,131 

5,539,869 

4,559,419 

2,318,695 

5,972 

5,197,315 

4,114,353 

1,050,125 

822,145 

76,269 

179,536 

90,365,329 

1,109,002 

545,851 

934,417 

239,884 

3,031,620 

3,130,034 

28,728 

459,351 

160,002 

415,493 

103,661 

657,315 

6,605,752 


501,713,799 


Marks. 

21,259,888 

258,671,877 


*  1  centner  (50  kilos.)  equal  to  1101  lbs.  avoirdupois 
f  2,020  marks  equal  to  1007.  sterling. 
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With  regard  to  the  general  nature  of  the  imports  and  exports,  the 
following  figures  may  afford  an  idea  as  to  the  proportion  borne  by  the 
respective  classes  of  goods  during  the  year  1873  ;  and,  it  may  be  added, 
that  this  proportion,  as  well  as  the  aggregate  value  of  the  different 
classes,  can  have  varied  but  little  during  the  past  year  (for  which,  how¬ 
ever,  as  observed,  no  exact  statistics  are  as  yet  obtainable). 


Value. 

Imports  in  1873. 

Exports  in  1873. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Articles  of  consumption  . . 

175,725,881 

176,542,243 

176,157,051 

ltaw  materials 

186,445,867 

Part  manufactured  goods  . . 

40,264,095 

37,438,119 

Manufactures  (chiefly  textile! 

69,370,952 

61,090,108 

All  other  productions  of  industry 

58,027,214 

829,715 

50,348,198 

Bullion 

138,080 

Totals  . . 

530,663,724 

501,713,799 

or  26,270,500/. 

or  20,381,900/. 

Having,  by  means  of  the  preceding  tables,  endeavoured  to  offer 
a  general  insight  into  the  extent,  increase,  direction,  aud  nature  of  the 
trade  of  Bremen,  during  the  period  preceding  the  year  1874,  I  now 
proceed  to  offer  such  information,  as  is  at  present  obtainable,  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  trade  during  last  year.  The  following  table 
contains  a  statement  of  the  weight  of  the  staple  articles  of  commerce 
imported  and  exported,  respectively  to  and  from  Bremen  during  1874, 
and  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
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Articles. 

Weight  of  Imports. 

Weight  of  Exports. 

1873. 

1874. 

1873. 

1874. 

Kilos.* 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Cotton 

43,264,278 

50.520.156 

47,270,504 

49,654,328 

Coffee 

8,927,540 

6,789,459 

7,747,479 

5,036,464 

Dve-woods,  viz. — 

491,770 

599,677 

Logwood . . 

561,241 

1,293,822 

Yellow  wood 

765,824 

364,082 

571,790 

264,853 

428,961 

Bed  wood 

124,783 

694,332 

408,250 

1,414,687 

Quercitron 

446,732 

630,648 

518,422 

Besin 

6,775,957 

5,441,092 

3,662,212 

88,435,530 

2,617,462 

Petroleum  . . 

102,830,650 

120,720,035 

101,391,187 

Bice . . 

88,607,692 

91,085,909 

70,475,582 

65,020,948 

Tobacco,  viz. — 

West  Indian  and  South 

American 

21,096,925 

23,157,750 

19,486,090 

17,736,986 

North  American 

27,877,348 

27,466,336 

26,741,213 

24,359,020 

Stems 

5,066,768 

10,829,883 

5,600,751 

5,570,438 

Train  oil  . . 

433,168 

425,687 

448,301 

318,214 

Sugar,  raw  . . 

3,453,784 

6,037,653 

851,572 

2,722,642 

,,  refined 

1,928,934 

1,853,858 

2,267,123 

2,151,121 

Tonnen. 

Corn,  viz. — 

Tonnen. 

Tonnen. 

Tonnen. 

Bariev  . . 

5,793 

5,864 

1,994 

3,231 

Oats 

6,394 

7,769 

1,150 

2,128 

Bve 

63,359 

67,832 

39,263 

59,028 

Wheat 

1,634 

7,286 

1,363 

Thousands. 

6,103 

Thousands. 

Cigars 

•  • 

•  • 

62,800 

47,053 

Other  articles 

Not  yet  obtainable. 

Not  yet  obtainable. 

Some  general  observations  on  the  course  and  extent  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  in  the  chief  articles  of  trade  of  this  market  during  the  past  twelve 
months  are  here  subjoined,  viz. 

Tobacco . — Business  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia  tobacco  was  very 
quiet  at  tbe  commencement  of  1874  ;  the  stock  on  hand  was  consider¬ 
able,  and  it  was  thus  generally  expected  that  prices,  which  stood  very 
low/  in  consequence  of  the  plentiful  harvest  of  the  preceding  year, 
would  remain  at  a  point  not  experienced  for  a  long  time.  The  failure, 
however,  of  the  1874  crop,  which,  during  the  course  of  the  summer, 
became  more  and  more  certain,  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  consider¬ 
able  advance  in  quotations  for  these  sorts  of  tobacco,  and  of  clearing 
off  the  greater  proportion  of  the  stock  on  hand.  At  the  close  of  last 
year  prices  stood  75  per  cent,  higher  than  at  the  commencement. 
The  course  of  business  in  Maryland  tobacco  was  a  far  more  regular 
one,  and  prices  closed  only  about  10  per  cent,  higher  than  they  had 
stood  in  the  first  month  of  1874  ;  importations  have  ceased  entirely 
since  the  last  few  months.  Ohio  tobacco  having  found  few  buyers 
during  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  in  much  greater  demand  towards 
the  close  of  the  season,  and  quotations  advanced  about  85  per  cent, 
during  the  period  from  May  to  December  last.  A  very  lively  trade 
was  done  in  stems,  the  extent  of  transactions  therein  having  exceeded 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years  by  about  2,000  barrels.  With  regard 
to  other  sorts,  viz.  Havaunah,  Columbia,  Brazil,  Domingo,  Porto  Kico, 
Java,  and  Turkish  tobacco,  it  will  be  gathered  from  the  following 
figures,  that  the  transactions  were  likewise  extensive  in  1874,  and,  in 


*100  kilos,  equal  to  220  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
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almost  every  instance,  exceeded  the  respective  quantities  imported  and 
sold  during  the  previous  twelve  months: — 


18 

73. 

1874. 

Tobacco — 

Sal  es, 

Sales, 

Sorts. 

Importi- 

including 
Stock  in 

Importa- 

including 
Stock  in 

tions. 

band  on 

tions. 

hand  on 

• 

Jan.  1st. 

Jan.  1st. 

Bay 

Barrels 

462 

462 

595 

584 

Ohio 

3,551 

3,166 

6,515 

6,334 

Scrubs 

2,170 

1,963 

1,151 

1,151 

Maryland 

Virginia  . . 

- 

w  •  • 

9,533 

5,972 

9,052 

6,145 

10,005 

7,887 

9,890 

7,337 

Kentucky 

23,567 

19,593 

15,962 

14,209 

Stems 

6,675 

6.197 

16,014 

12,006 

Havannah 

Seroncs 

16,867 

14,971 

39,107 

31,906 

Cuba  and  Java  .. 

7,121 

14,126 

10,169 

90,433 

10,739 

Domingo. . 

55,031 

38,622 

65,542 

Seedleaf  . . 

Chests 

16,634 

26,019 

59,705 

46,328 

Porto  Rico 

Bales. . 

8,595 

4,758 

6,074 

4,474 

Esmeralda 

1,156 

1,131 

2,204 

2,007 

Varinas  . . 

Leaves  &  rolls 

4,789 

5,122 

10,562 

3,  i  o  4 

Columbia 

Serones  &  bales 

100,951 

88,779 

107,011 

156,067 

97,961 

Brazil 

106,368 

89,644 

122,327 

Florida  . . 

Chests 

,  . 

•  • 

121 

121 

Java 

Bales. . 

852 

1,182 

3,179 

430 

1,145 

Manilla  . . 

62 

135 

330 

Mexican  . . 

1,076 

1,412 

562 

382 

Turkish  . . 

6,021 

6,513 

5,057 

3,945 

Other  sorts 

3,201 

4,245 

7,064 

1,827 

Cotton. — The  importations  of  North  American  cotton  to  this  port 
exceeded  those  of  the  year  1873  by  about  25, ('GO  bales,  whilst  of  othei 
sorts  there  is  an  aggregate  falling  off  of  about  9,000  bales.  The 
sanguine  expectations  ol  a  lucrative  trade  in  this  article,  which  were 
entertained  in  the  first  months  of  the  year,  were  not  realized ,  prices, 
on  the  contrary,  showed  a  declining  tendency,  with  one  or  two  flight 
recoveries,  until  the  end  of  the  year.  \V  hilst,  on  the  one  hand,  this 
fact  was  caused  by  the  general  depression  and  lethargy  in  mercantile 
undertakings,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  to  have  been  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  estimate,  first  of  the  harvest  of  1873-74,  and  again  of 
that  of  1874-75  having  been  taken  at  too  low  a  figure. 


Cotton — 
Sorts. 

1873. 

1874. 

Stock  on 
Jan.  1st. 

Importa¬ 

tions. 

Sales. 

Stock  on 
Jan.  1st. 

Importa¬ 

tions. 

Sales. 

a  x 

North  American. . 
West  Indian 

South  American.. 
East  Indian 

Bales. 

2,604 

1,316 

28,484 

Bales. 

191,832 

382 

10,699 

46,448 

Bales. 

183,369 

382 

11,899 

62,497 

Bales. 

11,067 

•  • 

116 

12,435 

Bales. 

206,542 

115 

6,326 

39,687 

Bales. 

217,609 

115 

6,442 

52,122 

Wool. — Transactions  in  colonial  wools  were  more  satisfactory  in 
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their  results,  and  more  extensive  than  had  been  expected  at  the  close 
of  1873;  the  importations  in  1871,  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding 
twelve  months  by  about  5,000  bales.  The  fact  that  all  arrivals  were 
promptly  disposed  of,  and,  that  an  additional  2,500  bales  were  bought 
up  in  other  markets  for  Bremen  account,  in  consequence  of  the  steady 
demand  in  this  city,  may  moreover  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the 
satisfactory  development  of  the  wool  trade  here.  Prices,  as  in  1873, 
iremained  almost  stationary  throughout  the  past  year,  excepting  during 
December,  when  a  declining  movement  in  the  London  quotations 
affected  prices  at  Bremen  in  a  similar  manner.  The  quantities  of  the 
chief  sorts  of  wool,  respectively  imported  and  sold  here  during  each  of 
the  last  two  years,  were  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Wool — Sorts. 

1873. 

18 

74. 

Importations. 

Sales,  inclu¬ 
ding  Stock 
in  hand. 

Importations. 

Sales,  inclu¬ 
ding  Stock 
in  hand. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Cape,  snow-white 

5,458 

5,854 

7,943 

8,323 

„  fleeces 

2,986 

3,644 

3,038 

3,274 

„  grease 

72 

72 

143 

143 

'River  Plate 

1,164 

3,111 

3,460 

3,455 

Honolulu  . . 

#  # 

860 

860 

Melbourne 

2,044 

2,274 

1,721 

1,412 

■Sidney 

1,363 

1,384 

1,051 

623 

Various  . . 

384 

358 

195 

241 

fn  transit  from  England 

15,628 

•  • 

14,280 

•  • 

Ulce . — The  course  of  last  year’s  business  in  raw  rice  took  a  quite 
unexpected  turn;  the  stock  on  hand  in  this  kind  of  rice  having  been 
-entirely  cleared  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  a  brisk" trade 
having  sprung  up  also  for  polished  rice,  the  "prospects  of  the  season 
were  considered  very  favourable,  inasmuch  as  the  fresh  importations 
were  expected  to  be  comparatively  limited  in  quantity,  and  as,  at  the 
•same  time,  there  was  a  fair  demand  for  the  article  in  all  foreign 
markets.  At  the  opening  of  the  season,  however,  it  became  more  and 
■more  apparent  that  the  extent  of  the  effects  expected  from  the  failure 
of  the  Bengal  crop  had  been  much  exaggerated;  and,  that  this  view, 
on  gaining  ground,  was  affecting  neighbouring  markets  in  a  very  un¬ 
favourable  manner,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  Bremen  market  was 
quite  flooded  with  London  offers.  The  direct  importers  of  rice  at  this 
port  were  accordingly  obliged  to  hold  their  supplies,  in  order  to  avoid 
having  to  realize  at  considerable  loss  ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that 
about  half  of  the  aggregate  direct  importations  remained  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  course  of  business  in  polished  (or  peeled) 
rice,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  raw  article ;  prices  in  December  were 
quoted  at  a  figure  hardly  ever  yet  experienced,  save  perhaps  during 
commercial  crises,  and,  at  all  events,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
prices  of  the  i a. v  article.  One  consequence  of  this  circumstance  was, 
that  the  exportations  of  polished  rice  last  year  were  very  extensive' 
though,  as  just  observed,  not  attended  with  profit  for  the  Bremen  ex¬ 
porters. 
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.411  Kinds  of  Rice. 

1873. 

1874. 

Sacks. 

Sacks. 

Stock  in  hand  on  January  1st 

10,577 

73,655 

Importations  . . 

917,908 

1,022,390 

1  Ottll  •  «  •  •  •  • 

928,485 

1,096,045 

Sales 

854,830 

990,724 

Stock  in  hand  on  December  31st 

73,655 

105,321 

Indigo. — Owing  to  favourable  accounts  received  regarding  tlie 
course  of  the  Calcutta  season,  the  year  opened  under  a  brisk  demand 
for  indigo  ;  the  loss,  moreover,  in  February  and  March  of  four  British 
vessels, 'containing  about  G,00!J  chests  of  this  article  Q  of  the  entire 
indigo  crop),  could  not  fail  to  cause  much  agitation  in  the  markets, 
particularly  as  a  very  scanty  harvest  in  Bengal  was  looked  forward  to. 
The  greater  part,  however,  of  those  cargoes  having  (contrary  to  ex¬ 
pectation)  been  saved,  and  subsequently  brought  to  market,  though  in 
a  somewhat  damaged  condition,  the  general  interest  concentrated  in 
their  sale,  and  in  that  of  about  2,000  other  chests  of  indigo,  which  was 
held  a  little  later  at  Amsterdam.  The  accounts  of  the  indifferent  re¬ 
sults  of  the  harvest  which  arrived  at  the  period  of  the  quarterly 
London  auctions  at  the  end  of  the  year,  had  the  effect  of  causing  an 
ultimate  rise  in  prices,  to  the  same  figures  as  quoted  in  spring.  The 
extent  of  the  importations  and  sales  at  Bremen  during  each  of  the  last 
two  vears  was  respectively  as  follows  : — 


Indigo. 

18 

<3. 

1874. 

Chests.  ' 

Serones. 

Chests. 

Serones. 

Stock  in  hand  on  Jan.  1st 

615 

,  , 

1,012 

1,200 

19 

Impoitations  . . 

1,364 

110 

69 

Total . . 

1,979 

110 

2,212 

88 

S&lCS  ••  ••  •  *  •  • 

967 

91 

1,582 

88 

Stock  in  hand  on  Dec.  31st  . . 

1,012 

19 

630 

•  « 

Petroleum. — The  importations  of  refined  petroleum  in  187-4  were 
very  considerable  indeed,  and  again  exceeded  those  of  the  previous 
year,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  prices  evinced  a  steady  decline,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  continued  immense  production  and  stock  in  hand  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  was  only  during  the  last  week  of 
November,  that  a  sudden  rise  took  place  in  quotations  at  Bremen, 
which  was  maintained  until  the  close  of  the  year,  and  will  probably 
continue  during  the  next  months.  The  business  in  raw  petroleum  was 
confined  to  the  importations  made  directly  from  Americau  ports  for 
the  account  of  refining  establishments  in  this  city.  The  very  great 
importance  of  the  trade  in  refined  petroleum  at  Bremen,  which  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  European  port,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
table,  viz. : — 
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Refined  Petroleum. 

1873. 

CO 

v-H 

Barrels. 

Chests. 

Barrels. 

Chests. 

Stock  in  hand  on  January  1st  . . 
Importations 

Total  i  *  •  •  •  • 

Sales  i «  ••  ••  •  • 

86,100 

739,832 

1,090 

5,978 

155,285 

802,173 

1,399 

2,500 

825,932 

7,068 

957,458 

3,899 

665,550 

5,737 

772,408 

2,899 

Coffee — Last  year’s  business  was  neither  so  extensive  nor  so  satis¬ 
factory  in  its  results  for  Bremen  importers,  as  in  1873.  The  year 
having  opened  under  favourable  auspices,  and  under  the  prevalence  of 
high  prices  for  ordinary  sorts,  the  market  here  was  subjected  to  great 
depression  already  in  February,  and,  though  prices  experienced  a  slight 
recovery  in  March  and  in  the  first  part  of  April,  another  fall  took  place 
at  the  latter  period.  From  that  time  forward,  however,  confidence 
again  began  to  return,  and  a  steady  trade  was  carried  on  until  the  close 
of  the  year,  with  only  very  slight  temporary  interruptions ;  the  sales 
being  limited  to  the  supply  of  the  actual  wants  of  customers.  The 
extent  of  the  importations  and  sales  during  each  of  the  last  two  years 
at  Bremen,  were  respectively  as  follows  : — 


Coffee — Sorts. 

1873. 

1874. 

Importations. 

Sales. 

Importations. 

Sales. 

West  Indian  . 

Laguayra,  Savanilla,  and  Guatemala... 

Bio,  San  ton,  and  Bahia...  . 

East  Indian  . 

Various  others . 

|  kilos. 
575,000 
4,105,000 
225,000 
105,000 
9,815,000 

|  kilos. 
575,000 
4,105,000 
225,000 
105,000 
9,815,000 

1  kilos. 
75,000 
2,677,000 
2,536,000 
72,000 
6,520,000 

|  kilos. 
75,000 
2,637,000 
2,336,000 
72,000 
6,520,000 

Sugar. — The  extent  of  transactions  in  this  formerly  (for  Bremen) 
important  article,  both  as  regards  colonial  raw  and  refined  sugar,  was 
again  very  limited.  Prices  for  the  first  time  declined  throughout  the 
year,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  temporary  improvement  in  October* 
prices  for  refined  sugar  remained  nearly  stationary,  with  only  a  very 
few  occasional  fluctuations. 

Herrings. — After  a  brisk  trade  during  the  first  months  of  1874,  in 
Scotch,  Dutch,  and  Emden  herrings,  under  rising  prices,  a  quieter 
period  set  in  towards  the  commencement  of  the  summer,  inasmuch  as 
importers  were  desirous  of  selling  off  their  old  stock,  even  at  lower 
rates,  before  the  opening  of  the  new  season.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first 
offers  from  Scotland  in  August  they  were  not  at  once  accepted  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  high  prices  demanded  ;  but,  as  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  other  inland  markets  began  to  conclude  contracts,  and  no  abate¬ 
ment  in  the  demanded  prices  took  place,  Bremen  importers  were 
likewise  forced  to  supply  themselves,  however  unwilling  they  might 
feel  to  do  so.  A  further  advance,  however,  taking  place  in  Scotland,  by 
reason  of  the  receipt  of  extensive  orders,  quotations  rose  likewise  in  the 
German  markets,  particularly  as  a  general  demand  manifested  itself  in 
all  parts  of  the  interior  of  this  country.  The  latter  circumstance,, 
combined  with  high  prices  and  comparatively  extensive  importations 
during  the  latter  months  of  the  year  1874,  enabled  Bremen  merchants- 
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to  do  a  very  profitable  business.  The  quantities  of  the  different  sorts 
of  herrings  imported  to  Bremen  during  each  of  the  last  two  years,  were 
as  follows  : — 


Herrings — Sorts. 

Importations. 

1873. 

1874. 

Scotch 

Barrels. 

10,410 

Barrels. 

11,823 

Dutch 

767 

758 

Emden 

1,439 

939 

Norwegian  . . 

399 

36 

Wood. — Amongst  the  different  kinds  of  colonial  wood  appearing  in 
this  market,  cedar  is  the  most  important,  and  is  used  extensively  for 
the  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes  in  this  city.  Business  in  cedar  during 
the  past  year  was,  upon  the  whole,  far  more  profitable  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  than  for  the  importers,  in  consequence  of  the  considerable 
decliue  which  took  place  in  the  prices  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  in  question.  The  quantities  of  cedar,  as  also  of  the  other  more 
important  sorts  of  colonial  woods  brought  to  this  port  during  each  of 
the  last  two  years,  and  the  extent  of  the  sales  therein,  will  appear  from 
the  following  statement : — 


Wood— Sorts. 

1873. 

18 

74. 

Importations. 

Sales. 

Importations. 

Sales. 

Cedar  >. . 

Blocks. 

22,141 

Blocks. 

20,831 

Blocks. 

21,588 

Blocks. 

18,900 

Mahogany,  viz. — 
Domingo 

8,580 

8,580 

1,737 

1,662 

Cuba  and  Mexican  . . 

6,571 

2,412 

3,366 

629 

3,206 

American  walnut 

1,080 

722 

568 

Corn. — The  transactions  in  rye  were  very  considerable  last  year  ; 
prices,  however,  were  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  The  year  opened 
under  a  promise  of  a  profitable  business  for  the  Bremen  merchants  ; 
several  cases  of  sharp  night-frost  having  occurred  in  May  and  June, 
which  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  young  crops  must  have  sufFered 
considerably  thereby,  much  agitation  was  caused  in  the  corn  markets, 
and  extensive  purchases  were  made.  It  soon,  however,  became  evident 
that  the  damage  done  by  the  frost  had  not  by  any  means  been  so  severe 
as  it  had  been  supposed,  and  in  addition  to  this  fact,  the  very  favourable 
summer  weather  which  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  the  world  last  year, 
and  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  nearly  ail  kinds  of  crops,  naturally 
influenced  prices  in  a  marked  manner;  after  the  results  of  the  harvest 
in  the  different  countries  became  known,  prices  fell  still  lower,  and 
remained  for  some  time  at  a  figure  not  experienced  since  many  years. 
In  autumn,  another  reaction  took  place,  owing  to  its  being  found  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  results  of  the  rye  harvest  had  been  much  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  rye  was  being  largely  employed 
for  cattle  feeding  in  many  districts  where  the  crops  of  oilier  kinds  of 
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food  had  failed  to  yield  a  sufficient  supply  for  such  purposes.  The 
comparatively  extensive  importations,  therefore  of  Odessa  and  Nicolaief 
rye,  which  took  place  at  Bremen  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  found  a 
ready  market  at  fair  prices.  Next  to  rye,  Indian  corn  (maize)  is  the 
kind  of  grain,  as  a  rule,  most  seen  in  this  market.  Last  year,  however, 
the  indifferent  results  of  the  harvest  in  the  United  States  of  America 
limited  transactions  in  Indian  corn  at  Bremen  and  other  places,  to  a 
very  small  compass.  Business  in  other  kinds  of  corn  was,  as  usual  of 
late  years,  of  far  less  importance. 

Exchange  and  Discount. — The  average  rate  of  exchange  at  Bremen 
for  best  bills  on  London  during  1874  was,  viz. : — - 

Per  100?.  sterling. 

Marks. 

For  bills  payable  at  sight . .  ..  ..  ..  2,041 ‘036 

„  at  two  months  after  sight  ..  2,025  492 

The  average  rate  of  discount,  as  paid  by  the  Bremen  Bank,  was  3f  per 
cent.  Money  was,  upon  the  whole,  plentiful  during  the  year. 

Banks,  Sfc. — The  aggregate  annual  amounts  represented  by  all  bills 
of  exchange  issued  at  Bremen  ( i.e .,  by  all  bills  liable  to  stamp  duty  in 
this  city),  during  each  of  the  five  years  1869  to  1873,  were  respectively 
as  follows : — 


•tr 

Aggregate  Amouut 

y  ear. 

represented  by  Bills. 

. 

Marks. 

1869 

496,110,327 

1870  . 

479,213,027 

1871  . 

506,277,102 

1872  . 

595,688,533 

1873  . 

762,873,332 

1874  . 

Not  yet  ascertainable. 

About  one-third  of  these  sums  was  discounted  by  the  Bremen  Bank 
the  chief  public  banking  establishment  in  this  town. 

Besides  the  Bremen  Bank,  there  were,  at  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
the  following  banks  or  agencies  of  banks  established  here  : — 

The  Deutsche  National  Bank  ; 

The  Bremen  Hypotheken  Bank  (Mortgage  Bank) ; 

The  Bremer  Bankverein  (Banking  Society)  ; 

The  Bank  of  Prussia,  branch  establishment ; 

The  Deutsche  Bank  at  Berlin,  branch  establishment; 

The  agency  of  the  Nieder-Sachsische  Bank  (Lower  Saxon  Bank)  at 
Biickeburg ; 

The  Bairische  Hypotheken  uud  Wechsel  Bank  (Bavarian  Mortgage 
and  Exchange  Bank),  branch  establishment ;  and, 

The  Geestemiinder  Bank,  branch  establishment. 

Cattle  Trade. — The  export  trade  in  cattle  from  the  Weser  ports  to 
Great  Britain  (as  observed  in  former  reports),  has  been  annually 
decreasing  in  extent  since  the  year  1871,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  regulations  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
live  cattle  from  all  parts  of  Germany  (excepting  from  Schleswig  and 
Holstein)  to  the  London  and  other  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  will  appear  from  the  following  figures,  that  a  further  decrease  took 
place  in  this  respect  during  1874. 
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Year. 

Number  exported  to  Great  Britain  from 

Ports  of  the  Weser. 

Horned  cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

1871 . 

13,015 

205,429 

200 

1872  . 

2,255 

188,429 

Nil 

1873  . .  . .  . . 

2,562 

89,544 

Nil 

1874  . 

730 

63,160 

Nil 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  decline  in  the  exportation  from 
this  district  to  British  ports,  has  had  a  share  in  affecting  the  prices  of 
meat  in  London,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  it 
is  accordingly  undeniable  that,  regarding  it  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  restrictive  measures  above  referred  to, 
has  acted,  to  a  certain  degree,  prejudicially  upon  British  interests. 
Whether,  however,  in  view  of  the  possible,  though,  as-  a  rule,  very- 
remote  danger  which  would  arise  by  the  free  importation  of  live  cattle 
from  this  district,  British  interests  would  be  better  served  by  the 
abolition  of  the  present  restrictive  regulations,  is  a  question  which  for 
the  present  at  least,  has  been  decided  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
in  the  negative. 

j British  Trade  with  Bremen. — Wilh  regard  to  the  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  of  this  port  in  particular  with  Great  Britain  and  British  colonies 
and  possessions,  I  may  repeat  here  what  I  have  often  already  had 
occasion  for  remarking,  namely,  that  these  relations  have  experienced  a 
very  striking  development  during  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
Although  no  statistics  regarding  the  extent  of  the  trade  with  Great 
Britain  during  the  year  1874,  are  for  the  present  obtainable,  the 
following  comparative  statement  which  comprises  only  the  period 
prior  to  last  year,  wili  tend  to  show  the  extent  of  the  development  of 
the  import  and  export  trade  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 


• 

Year. 

Yalue  in  Sterling. 

Imports  from 
Great  Britain. 

Exports  to 

Great  Britain. 

1847  . 

1857  . 

1867  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

£ 

418,430 

884,620 

2,804,120 

3,601,930 

4,196,700 

£ 

89,860 

108,003 

836,062 

876,983 

1,052,410 

The  rise  in  the  imports  has  been  due  chiefly  to  increased  importa¬ 
tions  of  cotton,  wool,  jute,  indigo,  of  partly-manufactured  goods,  viz., 
yams  and  twists,  and  ot  manufactured  goods^  \iz.,  chicily  textile  fabucs^ 
iron  ware,  chemicals,  and  of  other  kinds  of  industrial  productions,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  figures,  covering  a  period  of  sixteen 

years : — 
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Value  of  Imports  from  Great  Britain. 

In  1857. 

In  1873. 

Articles  of  consumption  . . 

Raw  materials  . . 

Partly  manufactured  goods 
Manufactured  goods 

Other  industrial  productions  . . 

Marks. 

3,508,705 

4,517,415 

5,732,010 

1,257,300 

1,674,620 

Marks. 

5,881,972 

28,715,496 

30,303,833 

9,186,378 

10,616,880 

Total  • .  •  •  •  •  •  • 

16,690,050 

84,704,559 

The  rise  of  late  years  in  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  from  Bremen 
will  appear  from  the  following  figures  as  having  been  caused  chiefly  by 
increased  exportations  of  raw  materials  (colonial  and  other  produce),  of 
partly-manufactured  goods  (yarns,  &c.),  and  of  all  kinds  of  productions 
of  German  industry. 


Value  of  Exports  to  Great  Britain. 

In  1857. 

In  1873. 

Articles  of  consumption  . . 

Raw  materials 

Partly  manufactured  goods 

Manufactured  goods 

Other  industrial  productions 

Marks. 

1,147,814 

785,395 

144,625 

54,353 

49,477 

Marks. 

3,455,366 

7,392,632 

4,181,109 

918,562 

5,262,219 

Total  •#  *  •  ••  •• 

2,181,664 

21,259,888 

A  more  particular  insight  into  the  nature  and  respective  value  of 
the  more  important  articles  of  the  import  and  export  trade  between 
this  port  and  Great  Britain,  as  regards  the  year  1873,  (the  relative 
proportions  for  the  year  1874  can,  doubtless,  have  varied  but  little  from 
those  of  that  year),  is  offered  by  the  two  following  tables,  viz. : — 
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Nature  of  Imports. 

Value. 

Marks. 

Cotton  ••  <  •  * »  ••  •• 

4,997,615 

\V  ool  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

5.796,883 

J  ute  • •  « •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

915,543 

Silk,  raw  . . 

205,328 

Yarns,  viz.,  cotton  . .  . . 

5.879,059 

Linen  i  •  ••  ••  ••  •• 

1,974,124 

Woollen 

18,107,990 

Others  . .  . . 

58,497 

Cotton  manufactures 

1,416,066 

Linen  ,, 

753,140 

Lace  •  •  ••  ••  «•  • * 

547,817 

Woollen  manufactures  , . 

2,528,615 

Leather  cloth  . .  . .  . . 

1,245,582 

Other  textile  fabrics 

2,185,337 

Iron,  raw  . . 

1,956,270 

Plates,  bars,  &c. 

2,752,594 

Manufactures  . . 

2,722,582 

Machinery 

5,435,520 

Yellow  metal 

619,744 

Silver  ore  . . 

2,213,750 

Coffee  ••  « •  ••  ••  •• 

2,711,168 

Fish,  viz.,  herrings 

347,694 

Others  . . 

19,914 

Spices  ••  •  •  ••  ••  •• 

491,922 

Rice  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

493,476 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

642,119 

*1  ea  •  •  «•  ••  *  •  •• 

260,705 

Building  materials 

714,660 

Coals  ••  ••  ••  •• 

2,204,645 

Drugs 

2,420,252 

Chemicals  .  „ 

1,085,058 

Cochineal  •«  •  •  ••  *  •  •• 

265,727 

Indigo 

2,583,530 

Furs  and  skins  . . 

438,984 

Hides  •  •  ••  ••  ••  •  • 

837,693 

Oils  (linseed) 

774,676 

Essences  . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

312,986 

Fancy  articles  and  cutlery 

1,139,443 

Miscellaneous  . .  . .  . .  . . 

4,716,626 

Total..  .  •  ..  ..  .. 

84,773,334 
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Nature  of  Exports. 

Value. 

Coffee 

Marks. 

291,894 

Hops 

Tobncco,  raw 

697,613 

465,419 

Manufactured  . . 

6,018 

Cigars,  Breme  a  . . 

369,857 

Others  . . 

184,765 

Sugar,  beetroot  . . 

485,481 

Other  . . 

7,822 

Drugs 

356,472 

Dying  materials  . . 

982,742 

Hair 

246,879 

Cotton  yarn 

875,286 

Yarn 

17,914 

Fabrics  . . 

270,064 

Flax 

3,280 

Linen  yarn 

4,692 

Fabrics  . . 

25,709 

W  ool 

3,143,060 

Yarn 

4,140,809 

Fabrics  . . 

375,260 

Shoddy  wool 

421,311 

Fancy  articles 

386,750 

Glass 

493,806 

Toys 

1,919,804 

Musical  and  other  instruments 

273,319 

Paper 

340,576 

Porcelain  . . 

931,081 

Stones,  slates,  &c. 

409,992 

Miscellaneous 

3,132,213 

Total . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

21,259,888 

III.  Agriculture. 

The  territory  of  the  free  city  of  Bremen,  which  covers  an  area  ot 
about  63,400  English  acres,  is  occupied  to  the  extent  of  about  5,000 
acres  by  the  sites  of  the  three  towns  belonging  to  this  small  State,  viz., 
Bremen,  Bremerhaven,  and  Yegesack,  and  of  about  1,200  acres  by  the 
bed  of  the  river  Weser  ;  the  remainder,  about  57,200  acres,  being ’rural 
districts.  The  soil  ot  the  latter  is  partly  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  and 
partly  rich  pasture  land.  Only  a  very  limited  extent  of  land  is  allotted 
to  the  cultivation  of  agricultural  produce,  and  thus  the  territory  of 
Bremen  itself  admits  ot  but  few  general  observations  being  made  with 
regard  to  this  part  of  my  report. 

Harvest. — The  harvest  ot  all  kinds  of  grain  and  of  potatoes  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Oldenburg,  and  of  the 
Prussian  province  ot  Hanover,  which  belong  to  this  consular  district 
in  the  year  1874  (as,  indeed,  in  most  parts  of  the  world),  was  a  good 
one  ;  and,  as  already  observed,  caused  a  considerable  fall  in  the  prices  of 
all  sorts  of  agricultural  produce. 

Cattle. — As  is  probably  well  known,  a  very  considerable  part  of 
North-A\  estern  Germany  consists  in  barren  moor  and  marsh  land.  On 
*ne  other  hand,  however,  large  tracts  of  rich  pastuie  land  extend  on 
other  side  ot  the  rivers  TVeser  and  Ems,  and  are  used  as  grazing 
grounds  tor  the  tine  class  of  cattle,  for  which  more  especially  Oldenburg 
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and  East  Friesland  have  long  been  celebrated.  The  exportation  of 
Oldenburg  cattle  to  Great  Britain  was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  very- 
extensive,  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  British  restrictive  regu¬ 
lations  respecting  the  importation  of  live  cattle  from  Germany,  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  this  class  of  cattle  from  the  Weser  ports  has  almost  ceased 
(as  already  observed  in  another  part  of  this  report),  and  is  now  chiefly 
directed  to  the  inland  markets  of  Germany,  France,  &c.  The  effects  of 
these  restrictive  measures  continue,  however,  to  be  severely  felt  by  the 
Oldenburg  farmers  and  cattle  exporters,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact,  that  during  the  past  year,  great  endeavours  have  been  made  by 
this  class  of  persons  towards  prevailing  upon  the  respective  British 
authorities  to  grant  to  the  Oldenburg  bred  cattle,  if  exported  from 
Oldenburg  itself,  the  same  exemptions  from  the  operations  of  those 
regulations,  as  are  accorded  to  cattle  imported  from  Schleswig  and 
Holstein.  It  appears,  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  Oldenburg 
farmers  have  not  attained  their  desired  object. 

Bremen  International  Exhibition  of  1874. — Having  already  taken 
the  liberty  to  send  a  special  report  on  the  general  results  of  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  it  would  appear 
out  of  place  for  me  to  enter  again  in  this  place]  at  any  length  upon  the 
subject.  Though  certainly,  excepting  in  one  section,  not  partaking  in 
such  a  degree  as  intended,  of  an  “  International  ”  character,  the  Bremen 
Agricultural  Exhibition  (which  was  held  during  ten  days  of  last  June), 
as  regarded  the  animals  and  objects  exhibited,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
visitors  who  attended  the  show,  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a 
successful  undertaking.  Great  praise  is  doubtless  due  to  all  those  per¬ 
sons  who,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  difficulties  besetting  them  on 
all  sides,  contributed  towards  rendering  the  Bremen  exhibition  at  all 
events  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  collection  of  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  agriculture  more  especially  in  Germany.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  observed,  that,  owing  to  a  somewhat  mistaken  course 
adopted  by  the  managing  committee,  probably  from  motives-of  economy, 
hardly  any  publicity  was  given  in  Great  Britain  or  in  British  posses¬ 
sions,  by  means  of  the  newspapers,  or  by  other  unofficial  means,  of  the 
fact  of  its  being  intended  to  hold  this  exhibition  ;  and  it  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that,  in  consequence  of  this  omission,  the  attendance  of  British 
exhibitors  and  particularly  of  British  visitors,  was  very  far  below  what 
it  might  have  been,  had  the  proper  steps  (which  I  took  occasion  to  point 
out  at  the  time  to  the  persons  concerned),  been  taken  for  bringing  the 
projected  undertaking  to  the  notice  of  the.public  in  good  time. 

Meeting  of  Horse  Breeders. — A  numerously  attended  meeting  of 
German  land-owners,  and  others  interested  in  horse  breeding,  took 
place  in  this  town  as  the  time  of  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  above 
referred  to,  the  chief  cause  of  the  meeting  having  been  the  unexpected 
passing  of  a  resolution  by  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  abolishing 
the  State  contributions,  hitherto  made  tow'ards  racing  prizes,  for  the 
current  year.  After  discussing  a  number  of  manifold  questions, 
affecting  the  general  interests  of  German  horse  breeders,  the  meeting 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  in  future  the  consideration  of  alt 
matters  connected  with  those  interests  i3  to  be  systematically 
organized  ;  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  the  unfavourable 
decision  of  the  Prussian  Chamber,  it  is  requisite,  that  in  future,  such 
measures  in  particular,  as  may  be  found  best  suited  for  benefiting  the 
country  at  large,  be  carried  into  effect,  such  a  course  having,  at  the 
same  time,  the  surest  prospect  of  conciliating  the  present  adverse  views 
of  the  Prussian  legislature.  With  this  object,  the  meeting  (though 
with  many  dissentient  votes)  further  resolved,  as  follows :  “  Greater 
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attention  ought,  henceforth,  to  he  directed  by  private  breeders  towards 
the  breeding  and  rearing  particularly  of  those  classes  of  horses,  as  are 
required  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  for  purposes  of  labour  by  the 
inhabitants  ;  whilst  the  continued  extensive  breeding  of  the  far  less 
useful,  and  very  much  more  costly,  thoroughbred  animals,  is  con¬ 
sidered  of  far  less  importance  for  the  interests  of  this  country.” 

With  reference  to  the  substance  of  the  preceding  resolution,  it  may 
here  be  observed,  that,  whilst  (as  is  known  to  most  persons)  the 
Prussian  Government,  by  means  of  an  admirably  organized  system, 
maintained  for  a  long  period  of  time,  has  attained  remarkable  results 
with  regard  to  horse  breeding  and  rearing  in  that  country,  and  has 
thereby,  moreover,  been  enabled  to  confer  great  benefits  upon  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  upon  the  interests  of  the  State  itself,  it  appears 
(according  to  good  authority)  that  the  number  of  horses  now  annually 
bred  in  Prussia,  though  sufficient  for  ordinary,  peaceful  times,  would 
not  suffice  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  immense  army  of  the  king¬ 
dom  in  case  of  a  war,  and  particularly  in  case  the  latter  were  to  last  for 
a  long  period.  The  opinion  of  many  experienced  landowners  and  other 
persons  interested  in  horse  breeding  (as  expressed  in  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  resolution  of  the  Bremen  meeting)  accordingly  is  :  that,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  State  itself,  with  its  extensive  and  well-arranged  system  of 
breeding  studs,  stallion  depots,  &c.,  appears  unable  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  country  at  all  times  to  the  full  extent  desirable,  private 
breeders  should  endeavour  to  give  increased  attention  to  the  breeding 
of  the  class  of  horses  wanted  more  especially  for  military  purposes,  and 
thus  assist  in  making  up  the  deficiency  which  would  probably  arise  at 
the  most  critical  moments. 

Dairy  Farming. — Another  meeting,  which  was  likewise  held  here  at 
the  time  of  the  International  Agricultural  Exhibition,  had  for  its 
object  the  consideration  of  questions  relating  to  dairy-farming,  a  branch 
of  agriculture  hitherto,  comparatively  speaking,  rather  neglected  in 
Germany  in  general.  It  was  resolved  by  this  meeting: — To  establish 
at  once  an  international  society,  composed  of  persons  interested  in 
matters  relating  to  dairy-farming ;  to  hold  frequent  exhibitions  of  all 
kinds  of  dairy  produce ;  to  take  steps  for  diffusing  knowledge  on  the 
subject  in  as  widespread  a  manner  as  possible,  by  means  of  popular 
treatises,  &c.  ;  and  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  efficient  persons, 
who,  wherever  required,  would  be  ready  and  able  to  teach  theoretically 
and  practically  all  matters  connected  with  dairy-farming  in  this  and 
other  countries.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  how  far  it  may  be  practicable 
to  carry  out  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  meeting,  and  whether,  first  of 
all,  the  realization  of  its  wishes  wall  be  facilitated  by  any  considerable 
addition  taking  place  in  the  number  of  members  of  the  newly-formed 
il  International  Dairy  Earm  Society.” 


IV.  Population  and  Industry. 


Pojnilation. — The  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Bremen,  in 
the  year  1873,  was,  viz. : — 

Inhabitants. 

Bremen  (town)  ..  ..  ..  88,146 

Bremerhaven  . .  ..  ..  ..  12,129 

Yegesach  ..  ..  ..  ..  3,843 

Rural  districts  ..  ..  ..  26,753 


Total 


130,871 


The  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  population,  more  particu 
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larly  of  tlie  town  of  Bremen  during  the  last  fifty  years,  as  shown  by  the 
following  figures,  has  been  greatest  during  the  last  decennium  : — 


Year. 

Town  of  Bremen. 

Inhabitants. 

1823 

40,016 

1833 

45,423 

1813 

51,161 

1853 

58,048 

1863 

69,269 

88,146 

1873 

With  regard  more  especially  to  the  year  1873  (the  latest  period  for 
which  these  statistics  have  as  yet  been  published)  the  following  state¬ 
ment  will  show  the  number  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  which  took 
place  in  the  town  of  Bremen  : 


Number  of  Births  in  1873 
„  Marriages  „ 
Deaths  „ 


Number. 

Percentage  of 
Inhabitants. 

3,449 

3  •91 

1,162 

0-75 

2,075 

2-30 

Of  the  aggregate  number  of  children  born  in  1873,  3,227  were 
legitimate,  and  222  illegitimate.  The  chief  causes  ot  deaths  during  the 
same  period  were,  as  usual,  diseases  of  the  pulmonary  organs  and  ot  the 
nervous  system.  No  epidemic  diseases  visited  this  town  either  in  1873 
or  in  1874. 

Laws  of  Settlement ,  Sfc. — The  general  laws  affecting  the  rights  ot 
residence,  settlement,  trades  and  other  occupations,  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  State,  are  the  same  as  those  in  force  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  German  Empire  (excepting  Bavaria)  ;  the  local  authorities 
however,  retain  their  privilege  of  issuing  such  special  regulations  with 
respect  to  those  matters,  as  they  may  consider  best  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  place,  providing,  of  course,  such  regulations  be 
framed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  Laws. 

Cremation. — The  question  as  to  the  general  advantages  for  mankind 
to  be  expected  from  the  introduction  of  cremation,  in  place  of  the 
present  mode  of  burying  the  dead,  after  being  much  discussed  here  (as 
elsewhere)  on  its  first  appearance,  seems  to  excite  far  less  interest  in 
this  city  at  present.  The  feelings  of  the  great  majority  oi  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Germany  are,  for  the  present  at  least,  doubtless  strongly 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  cremation,  the  idea  of  which  is  decidedly 
horrible  to  the  minds  of  most  people;  and  it  is,  in  any  event,  hardly 
likely  that  its  introduction  will  ever  become  a  subject  for  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  local  or  State  legislature  in  this  country  during  the 
life-time  of  the  present  generation. 

Emigration. — The  vast  exodus  of  male  and  female  inhabitants  from 
Germany  which  took  place  after  the  termination  of  the  late  war  with 
France,  and  which  gave  rise  to  very  disquieting  feelings  in  this  country, 
and  more  especially  so  amongst  the  landowners  of  Prussia  and  Mecklen¬ 
burg  whose  interests  were  most  materially  affected  by  the  loss  of  so 
many  labourers,  has  been  greatly  decreasing  since  the  beginning  ot  the 
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year  1873,  and,  as  regards  1874,  was  again  of  less  extent  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  Accordingly,  also,  the  clamour  which  was  raised  both 
in  a  portion  of  the  German  press,  and  particularly  by  many  persons 
belonging  to  the  land-owning  class,  as  also  by  members  of  the  Prussian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  urging  the  Government  itself  to  adopt  some 
extraordinary  restrictive  measures  for  stopping  such  wholesale  emigra¬ 
tion,  has  nearly  subsided.  People  are  beginning  to  see  that  Govern¬ 
ment  measures  are  not  required  where  natural  events  must,  from  time 
to  time,  cause  a  reaction  to  take  place  in  the  excessive  outflow  of  the 
labouring  population  from  their  native  country. 

The  number  of  persons  emigrating  via  the  port  of  Bremen  in  1874 
was  30,G36  ;  the  following  figures  will  show  the  decrease  during  last 
year  compared  with  the  previous  five  years  : 


Number 

Year. 

of  Emigrants 

from  Bremen. 

1869  . 

63,519 

1870  . 

61,877 

1871  . 

60,516 

1872  . 

80,212 

1873  . 

63,167 

1874  . 

30,636 

The  ports  or  countries  to  which  the  emigrants  were  bound  last  year, 
as  compared  with  1873,  were  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Number  of  Emigrants  from 

Bremen. 

Destination. 

1873. 

1874. 

New  York 

46,914 

21,524 

Baltimore 

12,636 

7,990 

New  Orleans  . . 

2,899 

1,008 

Philadelphia  . . 

3 

•  • 

Galveston 

380 

50 

Charleston 

•  • 

39 

West  Indies  .. 

402 

70 

Other  countries 

8 

2 

Totals  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  • 

63,243 

30,636 

Bremen,  which,  until  the  year  1872,  was  the  chief  continental  port 
for  emigration,  has,  during  the  last  two  years  been  outstripped  b}r  the 
neighbouring  port  of  Hamburgh,  as  regarded  the  numbers  of  persons 
embarking  from  either  place,  as  will  appear  from  the  subjoined 
figures : — 

O 


I 
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Number  of  Emigrants  from 

Y  ear. 

Bremen. 

Hamburgh. 

1871 . 

60,516 

80,212 

42,224 

1872  .. 

74,406 

1873  . 

63,167 

30,636 

69,176 

1874  . 

43.443 

It  should  be  added  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  emigrants 
via  Hamburgh  are  not  forwarded  direct  to  their  transatlantic  destina¬ 
tions,  but  bv  way  of  Liverpool  or  other  British  ports. 

Industry. — In  referring  to  this  subject,  I  think  it  right  to  observe 
(as  on  previous  occasions)  that  the  fact  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Bremen  being  situated  outside  of  the  frontiers  of  the  German 
Customs  Union,  its  isolated  position  naturally  has  a  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  development  of  all  those  trades  and  branches  of  industry 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  find  a  more  ready  market  for 
their  productions,  particularly  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Germany.  In 
the  interest,  therefore,  of  the  industrial  classes  of  this  city,  it  would 
certainly  be  very  advantageous  were  the  territory  of  Bremen  to  be 
joined  to  that  of  the  German  Customs  Union. 

The  number,  more  especially  of  Jarger  industrial  establishments  in 
this  town  and  at  Bremerbaven,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  accordingly 
continues  to  be  a  very  limited  one;  their  nature  and  extent  having 
been  described  at  some  length  in  my  former  reports,  need  not  be  again 
referred  to  on  this  occasion.  An  approximative  idea  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  various  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  of  this  town 
may,  however,  be  obtained  likewise  from  the  follow  ing  table,  show  ing 
the  value  of  the  chief  productions  of  industry  of  Bremen  exported  in 
each  of  the  two  years  1872  and  1873  (particulars  as  regards  1874  have 
not  yet  been  published)  : — 


Value. 

Articles. 

1872. 

1873. 

Beer  . .  .  •  •  • 

Vinegar 

Rice,  peeled  in  Bremen  mills  for  re-exportation 
Spirits 

Cigars  , . 

Cigar  boxes 
*  Machinery 

Sugar,  refined  at  Bremen 

Silver  and  other  metallic  wrought  articles  . . 
Miscellaneous  . .  . .  •  •  •  • 

Marks. 

1,2S2,136 

301,703 

14,047,024 

251,334 

3,977,846 

1,637,698 

325,003 

1,553,757 

161,451 

476,707 

Marks. 

1,466,811 

220,894 

17,844,794 

251,767 

3,821,166 

1,816,046 

512,110 

951,749 

144,452 

500,594 

Total  ••  ••  •  ♦  ••  •• 

Or  . .  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

24,014,659 

1,185,909/. 

I 

27,530,383 

1,359,525k 

Co-operative  Associations. — A  numerously  attended  meeting  ot  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  co-operative  associations  now  established  in  all  parts  of 
Germany  took  place  in  this  city  last  August.  The  chairman  at  this 
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meeting,  who  at  the  same  time  has  been  the  chief  promoter  of  this 
popular  and  beneficial  movement  (as  regards  Germany),  stated  that 
the  same  has  been  gradually  gaining  ground,  particularly  in  the  larger 
towns  of  the  empire;  and,  in  order  to  offer  a  proof  of  the  successful 
working  of  the  principle  introduced  by  it  amongst  the  less  wealthy 
classes  of  the  population,  he  communicated  to  the  meeting  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures,  representing  the  number  and  comparative  increase  in  the 
two  years  1872  and  1873  of  all  kinds  of  such  associations  in  Germany 
and  in  the  German  provinces  of  Austria : — 


Kumber  in 

1372. 

1873. 

Loan  associations 

2,221 

2,409 

Supply 

Productive,  labour,  and  associations 

902 

973 

for  purchasing  raw  materials 

440 

505 

Building  associations  .. 

37 

49 

t-3 

o 

(T*~ 

P 
>— ■ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3,600 

3,936 

The  aggregate  number  of  members  belonging  to  these  different 
classes  of  associations  in  the  year  last  mentioned  is  estimated  at  about 
1,300,000,  or,  including  the  families  of  such  members,  at  5,000,000  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Y.  Public  Works. 

Railways. — 1.  The  most  important  work  of  this  kind  completed 
during  the  year  1871  (by  the  Cologne-Minden  Kailway  Company)  was 
the  direct  line  from  Bremen  to  Hamburgh,  which  was  opened  in  June 
last,  and  the  entire  extent  of  the  Hamburgh-Bremen-Osnabriick-Venle 
railway  line,  the  opening  of  which  for  general  traffic  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  January  instant.  The  importance  of  this  new  railway,  more 
especially  after  the  completion  of  its  continuation  from  Venlo  to  Paris,, 
speaks  for  itself  connecting,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  shortest  possible 
line,  the  two  chief  commercial  cities  of  Germany  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  most  important  industrial  districts  of  this  empire  (Westphalia 
and  the  llhenish  Province)  ;  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  shorten  the 
distance  between  these  parts  of  the  Continent  and  London,  as  well  as 
Paris,  by  several  hours,  providing,  of  course,  that  the  conveyance  of 
passengers,  &c.,  is  organized  in  a  judicious  manner. 

2.  Another  line,  which  may  in  time  become  of  a  certain  importance* 
particularly  during  a  war  which  might  make  the  shortest  possible  con¬ 
nection  between  the  capital  of  Germany  and  the  ports  of  the  Kiver 
Weser  a  momentous  matter,  is  the  Berlin-Lauenburg-Luneburg-Geeste- 
miinde  (Bremerhaven)  Kailway  which  is  in  course  of  construction,  and 
only  wants  the  last  link,  viz.,  Liineburg-Geestemunde,  towards  its 
completion. 

3.  The  section  required  in  order  to  provide  direct  railway  communi¬ 
cation  in  an  almost  straight  liue  between  Bremen  and  the  ISTorth  of 
Holland,  viz  ,  a  short  railway,  including  a  bridge  across  the  Kiver  Ems, 
near  the  town  of  Leer  (in  East  Friesland),  will,  it  is  stated,  be  built 
within  a  short  time. 

4.  The  construction  of  the  projected  railway  from  Geestemiinde  to* 
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Cuxhaven,  alluded  to  in  my  report  of  last  year,  lias  for  the  present,  at 
least,  been  abandoned. 

Local  Works. — The  extensive  (third)  dock  now  building  at  Bremer- 
haven,  will,  it  is  expected,  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year;  and  by  the  additional  accommodation  which  it  will  provide  for 
the  numerous  ships  visiting  this  outport  of  Bremen,  a  great  benefit  will 
be  conferred  upon  the  interests  of  the  shipping  of  all  nations,  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  period  of  the  year  when  the  number  of  arrivals  is- 
greatest. 

A  third  (ugly-looking)  bridge  across  the  Eiver  Weser,  which  will 
bring  the  central  and  business  parts  of  the  town  of  Bremen,  on  either 
side^of  the  water,  into  closer  connection,  will  be  opened  for  traffic 
within  a  few  months’  time ;  a  wide  street,  leading  from  this  bridge  to 
the  railway  station,  has  lately  been  constructed.  A  large  building  has 
been  recently  completed  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  is  already  in 
use  by  the  higher  class  schools  of  this  town.  On  the  site  of  the  old 
school-house  it  is  intended  to  build  a  large  edifice  for  the  Imperial  post-  • 
office,  which  is  at  present  very  poorly  housed.  The  erection  of  several 
other  buildings  which  are  urgently  wanted  for  affording  more  suitable 
and  spacious  localities  for  the  law  courts  and  various  public  offices  is 
still  deferred  on  account  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  city  finances. 

The  projected  new  central  railway  terminus,  to  be  used  by  the 
several  lines  now  converging  at  Bremen,  and  for  which  funds  were 
granted  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  this  city  some  time  ago,  has  not  yet 
been  begun  to  be  built,  notwithstanding  that  in  view  of  the  annually 
increasing  traffic  of  passengers  and  goods,  and  of  the  perfectly  dis¬ 
graceful  condition  of  the  localities  set  apart  for  the  use  of  travellers  in 
the  existing  so-called  State  railway  station,  its  speedy  construction  is 
and  has  long  been  urgently  required. 

VI.  General  Remarks. 

Relations  with  Customs  Union. — Another  small  portion  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Bremen,  viz.,  a  part  of  the  south-eastern  suburb  of  this  town  is 
to  be  joined  during  the  present  year  to  that  of  the  German  Customs 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  effective  guarding  of  the 
customs  frontier,  and  of  removing  the  barrier  which  at  present  restricts 
the  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the  town  with 
those  of  the  adjoining  rural  districts. 

The  prospect  of  the  entire  territory  of  Bremen  becoming  a  part  of 
the  German  Customs  Union  territory  does  not  appear  to  be  any  nearer 
at  the  present  moment  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  the  majority  of  opinions 
amongst  the  mercantile  community  of  this  city  being  still  strongly 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  parting  with  the  old-established  freedom  of 
their  port,  and  of  giving  up  certain  advantages  which  they  believe  they 
would  not  be  able  to  enjoy 'under  other  circumstances.  Looking  at  all 
sides  of  this  question  in  its  present  as  well  as  in  its  prospective  bearing 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  commercial  community  of  this  small 
State,  it  must  be  considered  open  to  serious  doubt  whether  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  the  Bremen  merchants  in  this  respect  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  founded  upon  an  entirely  sound  basis;  but,  presuming  those 
views  even  to  be  correct  from  their  standpoint,  it  cannot  be  denied  by 
them  that  the  majority  of  the  entire  population  ol  Bremen,  more  espe¬ 
cially,  of  course,  the  industrial  classes,  have  long  earnestly  desired  and 
would  gladly  welcome  the  removal  of  the  customs  barrier  encircling  this 
city,  by  this  limited  section  of  German  territory  beffig  included  within 
the  frontiers  of  the  Customs  Union. 
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Trade  Marks.— A.  new  uniform  law  for  the  protection  of  marks  o 
trade  and  industry  will  come  into  force  in  Germany  on  the  1st  of  May 
next.  It  is  provided  by  this  law  that  natives  of  those  States  in  which 
reciprocity  is  (or  shall  be)  granted  to  German  subjects  shall  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  their  marks 
of  trade,  &e.,  in  this  country  as  Germans  themselves,  presuming,  of 
course,  that  the  prescribed  rules  as  to  registration  and  other  formalities 
have  been  properly  attended  to  by  them.  A  foreigner  desiring  to 
register  a  trade  mark  in  Germany  will,  according  to  the  new  law,  have 
to  apply  to  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  at  Leipzig  (the  fee  for  registra¬ 
tion  being  fixed  at  about  21.  10s.  sterling),  and  upon  his  mark  being 
enrolled,  it  will  partake  of  the  same  protection  as  that  of  a  native  of 
Germany  in  this  empire  so  long  as  protection  is  accorded  to  such  mark 
by  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  such  foreigners  may  belong. 

The  urgent  want  of  better,  and  particularly  of  uniform  legislative 
'enactmeuts  for  protecting  the  marks  of  trade  and  manufacture,  has  been 
«  long  felt  in  most  parts  of  Germany  (and  no  less  so  in  the  Hanse  Towns 
than  in  other  States),  and  the  passing  of  the  new  law  has,  therefore, 
been  hailed  with  much  satisfaction  by  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
It  will,  moreover,  on  coming  into  force,  confer  considerable  benefits 
also  upon  the  interests  of' our  own  commerce  and  industry,  which,  as 
regards,  for  instance,  Bremen,  have  hitherto  guttered  from  the  absence 
of  all  means  for  obtaining  legal  protection  for  British  marks  of  trade. 

German  Bank  Laws. — The  debates  which  have  been  taking  place 
during  the  present  session  of  the  German  Parliament  with  regard 
so  the  establishment  of  the  new  German  Imperial  Bank,  and  with 
regard  to  important  changes  projected  in  the  bank  laws  for  this 
empire,  have,  of  course,  been  followed  with  extreme  attention  and 
interest  by  the  mercantile  world  likewise  in  this  part  of  Germany. 
Inasmuch,  as,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  report,  several  important 
provisions  of  the  proposed  enactment  are  still  under  consideration  ; 
no  definitive  views  can  as  yet  be  expressed  as  to  the  ultimate  effects 
of  the  new  law  upon  the  banking  and  commercial  interests  of  this 
city  in  particular. 

New  German  Currency. — The  state  of  Bremen  having  already, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1872,  taken  the  initiative  in  adopting  the  new 
German  “  Mark  ”  Currency,  the  same  has,  since  the  1st  of  this 
month,  been  introduced  for  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  nearly  all 
other  states  of  the  German  empire.  Although  it  will  of  course  take 
some  time  for  the  inhabitants,  particularly  for  the  less  educated  classes, 
to  familiarize  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  new  system,  the  great 
convenience  of  having  a  uniform  currency,  in  place  of  the  many 
different  systems  and  denominations  hitherto  in  use  in  the  various 
States  of  this  country,  will  soon  be  generally  acknowledged  with  satis¬ 
factory  feelings  by  the  people. 

Meetings  for  consideration  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Questions  in 
1874. — The  holding  of  annual  meetings  for  considering  and  passiug 
resolutions  upon  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
industry,  has,  during  late  years,  become  more  and  more  a  custom 
adopted  by  members  of  the  various  mercantile  communities,  societies, 
or  similar  bodies,  now  established  in  Germany ;  and  hardly  a  week  now 
passes  during  the  summer  season  without  a  conference  of  delegates  or 
representatives  of  one  or  the  other  of  such  societies  taking  place  in 
some  German  town.  A  short  reference  to  the  more  important  of  such 
meetings,  which  were  held  in  the  course  of  the  year  1874,  may  perhaps 
tend  to  show  which  were  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  social  ques¬ 
tions  chiefly  considered  in  Germany  during  the  period  now  under 
review. 
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1.  lne  more  important  resolutions  passed  at  a  conference  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  Ger man  chambers  of  trades  and  commerce  (held  at  Berlin 
in  April  last),  referred  to  the  urgent  desirability  of  establishing  trades 
tribunals  in  all  German  cities  for  deciding  in  matters  of  'dispute, 
arising  amongst  employers  and  employed,  and  to  the  want  of  a  legally 
authorized  system  of  rules  by  which  the  relations  between  these  two 
classes  of  the  population  should  be  regulated  in  future. 

2.  At  a  conference  of  German  political  economists  (held  at  Crefeld 
in  August  last),  lengthy  debates  took  place  with  regard  to  the  projected 
legislation  in  matters  relating  to  pension  banks,  and  compulsory  in¬ 
surance  of  the  lives  of  members  of  the  working  classes ;  to  the  recent 
increase  in  the  rates,  fixed  by  German  railway  companies  for  the 
carriage  of  goods ;  and  to  various  questions  connected  with  the  new 
German  bank  laws. 

3.  I  he  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  proposed  members  of  the 
German  Social  Political  Society  (held  at  Eisenach  in  October  last)  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows  i  Firstly,  the  meeting  recommended  the 
introduction  of  a  law  for  deciding  upon,  and  punishing  breaches  of 
contracts,  entered  into  between  employers  and  employed  (under  certain 
conditions)  ;  and,  secondly,  the  meeting  recorded  the  views  of  the 
society  to  be  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  compulsory  laws,  by  which 
members  of  the  working,  or  other  poorer  classes,  should  be  forced  to 
provide  against  becoming  destitute  in  old  age  by  insurance. 

4.  The  principal  subjects  which  formed  topics  of  deliberation  at  the 
meeting  of  the  German  Commercial  Diet  (held  at  Berlin  last  autumn), 
were,  viz. :  First,  the  German  bank  and  paper  currency  question,  with 
reference  to  which  a  resolution  was  passed,  advocating  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  imperial  German  bank,  and  condemning  the  proposed 
scheme  of  imposing  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  on  all  notes  unsupported 
by  securities  issued  by  German  banks  ;  and  secondly,  the  rates  fixed 
by  German  railway  companies  for  the  carriage  of  goods ;  with  regard 
to  which  the  meeting  recommended  that  full  liberty  should  be  left 
to  the  railway  administrations  to  fix  any  rates  they  may  deem  advisable 
wdthin  a  maximum  limit. 


Bremen  and  Bremerhaven,  January  30,  1875. 
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COLOGNE. 

Report  addressed  by  Vice-Consul  Helltners  to  Consul-General  Crowe  on 
the  Vintage  in  the  Rhine  and  JMoselle  Districts. 

Invited  by  you  some  time  ago  to  give  you  some  particulars  in 
regard  to  tliis  year’s  vintage  on  the  Rhine  and  Mfiselle,  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  to  hand  you  the  following  report. 

lam  sorry  to  state,  to  begin  with,  that  the  result  remains  much 
behind  the  general  expectation  in  regard  to  the  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  of  this  year’s  gathering.  Most  people,  led  by  the  geneial 
appearance  of  the  summer,  with  its  numerous  sunny  days  and  the 
following  splendid  autumn,  expected  an  abundant  vintage,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  the  latter,  cheap  prices  of  wines.  The  truth  now  shows 
the  fact  to  be  the  contrary,  and  the  old  experience  that  sunshine  alone 
cannot  produce  a  superior  wine,  and  that  grapes  as  well.  as  fruit  of 
every  description,  require  now  and  then  some  moisture  in  order  to 
ripen  perfectly,  proves  again  its  authority.  t  . 

The  average  produce  of  the  whole  Rhine  wine  districts  is  a  little 
above  one-half  that  of  the  Moselle— two-thirds  of  a  full  vintage. 

The  deficiency  is  caused,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  heavy  frost  we 
had  in  May,  which  destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  young  fruit; 
secondly,  by  the  drought  of  the  summer,  which,  hardening  the  skin  of 
the  berries,  prevented  their  full  development. 

As  usual  in  such  cases,  some  districts  suffered  less  than  others, 
hence  the  great  variety  of  production,  amounting,  in  some  places,  to  a 
full  vintage,  in  others  to  less  than  one-fourth  or  one-third. 

The  better  1874  Rhine  wines  prove  to  be  good,  sound,  and  clean 
wines  of  aromatic  flavour,  sufficient  body,  and  no  extraordinary  acidity. 
The  Moselles  jom  to  these  qualities  a  charming  bouquet,  but  in  general 
both  are  inferior  to  those  of  1865  and  1868.  Nevertheless,  they  found 
a  quick  sale,  the  demand  being  very  brisk  in  consequence  of  three 
years’  failure ;  and  to-day  almost  two-thirds  of  the  whole  vintage  have 
already  passed  into  second  hands,  partly  at  extravagant  prices,  and  on 
the  whole  at  least  20  to  30  per  cent,  higher  than  were  paid  for  those  of 
1865  and  1868  at  the  corresponding  time  after  the  vintages. 

The  Rhinegau ;  this  highly  favoured  country,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  can  produce,  including  Hochheim,  in  an  abun¬ 
dant  vintage,  about  9,000  stuck  of  1,200  litres  each  (1  stuck  =  265 
gallons).  The  quantity  gathered  this  year  is  only  5,170  stuck,  or 
3 ,370,000  gallons,  as  per  particulars  annexed. 

The  wines  of  this  country,  known  as  the  finest  of  the  whole  Rhine 
and  the  adjacent  rivers,  have  not  succeeded  so  well  this  year,  and  are 
much  inferior  to  the  1868.  The  vines  blossomed  about  the  20th  of 
June  (very  1-tie),  and  the  gathering  began  the  5th  of  November;  while 
the  greater  proprietors  waited  until  past  the  middle  of  November,  when 
frost,  snow,  and  rain  injured  considerably  the  quality,  particularly  at 
Rudesheim,  Marcobrunn,  Steinberg,  and  Hochheim.  Nevertheless,  the 
must  brought  from  550  fl.  to  700  fl.  per  265  gallons,  and  the  new  wine  in 
December  from  600  fl.  to  1,100  fl.  and  higher  (corresponding  to  3s.  Gd.  to 
4s.  Gd.  and  4s.  to  7s.  per  gallon),  a  high  price,  considering  that  these 
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wines  are  rarely  ready  for  consumption  before  three  to  five  years. 
Average  price  60/.  per  stuck  or  265  gallons. 

Besides  the  Khinegau  the  Bavarian  palatinate  produces  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  celebrated  fiery  Bhine  wines,  namely,  those  of  Forst, 
Deidesheim  Durkheim,  Buppertsberg,  &c.,  which  succeeded  well  this 
)  ear,^  and  in  part  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  Bhinegau. 

The  whole  produce  can  be  estimated  here  as  two-thirds  of  a  full 
vintage,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part  was  collected  in  the  southern 
districts,  where  the  wines  are  inferior.  The  middle  and  northern 
country  gave  about  half  vintage,  and  produced  some  very  superior 
wines,  for  which  high  prices  were  obtained. 

The  vines  began  to  blossom  rather  late,  between  the  5th  and  10th 
of  June,  and  the  gathering  in  some  parts  early  in  October,  in  others 
later,  and  ended  about  the  6th  of  November,  continually  favoured  by 
fine  weather.  Average  price  2 51.  per  1,000  litres  or  220  gallons,  or  30/. 
per  1,200  litres  or  365  gallons  (  =  1  stuck). 

Inferior  in  flavour  and  body  to  the  preceding,  however,  sometimes 
of  very  good  quality,  are  the  white  and  red  wines  gathered  in  the  rich 
plains  and  on  the  sunny  hills  of  Bhine  Hesse  and  on  the  Nahe,  amongst 
which  those  of  Laubenheim,  Nierstein,  Worms  (Liebfraumilch),  and 
Ingelheim  are  the  best  known  abroad.  Here  also  the  produce  this 
year  is  not  much  above  half  of  a  full  vintage,  but  the  growers  obtained 
very  satisfactory  prices.  Average  price  30/.  per  stuck  of  265  gallons. 

Besides  this,  all  the  country  between  Assmanshausen  (whose  red 
wines  are  this  year  of  remarkable  quality)  and  Coblenz,  and  partly 
lower  down  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  adapted  to  wine-growing,  but 
the  quality  cannot  be  ranked  with  that  of  the  former.  The  white  as 
well  as  the  red  wines  are  lighter,  less  perfumed,  and  generally  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  country  itself,  as  well  as  tbe  red  wines  of  the  Ahr.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  quantity  is  a  limited  one,  and  may  be  estimated  in  abundant 
years  to  about  5,000  stuck  only.  Average  price  271,  per  stuck  of  265 
gallons. 

Of  great  importance,  however,  for  home  consumption  as  well  as  for 
exportation  are  the  delicate,  high-flavoured  wines  of  the  Moselle  and 
Saar.  Their  healthful  qualities  have  secured  them  since  centuries  a 
high  rank  amongst  the  best  of  Germany,  though  in  their  pure  condition 
they  are  little  known  in  England.  Their  quality  can  be  called  good 
this  year.  The  whole  crop  of  Moselle  and  Saar  amounts  to  30,000  fuder 
(1  fuder=215  gallons),  total  6,450,000  gallons,  which  is  two-thirds  of 
a  full  vintage.  The  vines  bloomed  about  the  15th  of  June,  and  the 
gathering  was  entirely  finished  in  the  beginning  of  November.  The 
prices  paid  are  from  160  to  350  th.  per  fuder,  according  to  the  quality 
(  —  2.?.  3^?.  to  5s.  per  gallon).  Sometimes  the  best  growths,  viz.,  those 
of  Josephshof  and  Scharzhof berg,  obtain  prices  as  high  as  800  to 
1,000  th.  (=14,?.  per  gallon),  which  proves  enough  in  their  favour. 
Average  price  257.  10,?.  per  215  gallons  (=1  fuder). 

With  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  general  on  Moselle, 
Bhine,  and  the  adjacent  rivers,  it  can  be  stated  that  it  increases  con¬ 
stantly,  notwithstanding  that  the  grower  rarely  is  repaid  for  his  pains 
and  hard  labour  more  than  twice,  and  very  seldom  by  three  times 
in  ten  years.  Nowhere  in  Europe  are  the  vines  more  carefully  culti¬ 
vated  than  here. 

Fortunately  the  Phylloxera  vastatrix  has  not  made  its  appearance 
yet,  and  the  Oidium  was  only  found  exceptionally  in  very  few  fields, 
where  its  progress  was  soon  stopped  by  the  aid  of  sulphuring. 

The  growers  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  deficiency  in 
quantity  was  fully  compensated  by  the  high  prices  they  obtained  for 
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their  wines,  and  for  them  the  year  1871  has  been  as  prosperous  as  it 
was  prejudicious  to  almost  every  other  branch  oi  industry  and  com- 
merCe. 

I  resume  by  giving  a  list  of  the  quantities  ot  wines  gathered  this 
year  compared  with  those  whicli  the  forenamed  districts  are  able  to 
produce  in  a  full  vintage,  adding,  however,  that  the  numbers  as  regaids 
the  palatinate,  Bhine  Hesse,  and  the  lower  Bhine  should  only  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  approximate,  as  no  official  statistics  concerning  them  exist. 

The  list  shows  that  the  whole  produce  of  1871  amounts  to  31,757,000 
gallons  of  wine.  Calculating  this  quantity  at  the  average  prices  paid 
in  the  different  countries  of  production,  we  obtain  a  total  value  ot 
3,778,000/.  sterling. 


Produce  of  the  Bhinegau,  1871. 


Lorch  and  Lorchhausen  . . 
Eilingen,  &c. 

Assmanshausen  (red) 

„  (white)  . . 

Rudesheim  . . 

Geisenheim. . 

Winckel 

Oestrich 

Johanisberg  (Chateau  43  stuck) 


Hallgarten  . . 

Wiesbaden  and  environs  . . 
Hattenheim 

Erbach  (Steinberg  53  stuck) 
Mittelheim . . 

Eltville 
Rauenthal  . . 

Kiedrich 
Walluf 
Neudorf 
Hochheim  . . 


•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  c 


•  « 

«  • 

•  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  l  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  I  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  « 

t  •  •  • 

t  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

a  «  •  « 

t  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

«  «  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

♦  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


Stuck. 

547 

225 

71 

107 

529 

344 

409 

312 

194 

299 

205 

270 

251 

150 
376 
242 
121 

87 

151 
360 


Total 


. .  5,250 


General  Produce  of  1871. 


Khinegau  . .  . .  . .  .  * 

Palatinate . . 

Rhine-Hesse  and  Nahe  . . 

Lower  Rhine  and  Ahr  . . 

. ,  stuck 

•  •  » 

•  •  jj 

• « 

5,200 

69,000 

18,600 

2,700 

Gallons, 
or  1,378,000 
18,285,000 
4,929,000 
715,500 

Moselle  . .  . .  •  •  •  • 

. .  fuder 

95,500 

30,000 

25,307,500 

6,450,000 

Total  . .  . . 

«  •  •  • 

•  • 

31,757,500 

Produce  of  a  Pull  Vintage. 

Rhinegau . stuck  9,000 

Palatinate..  ..  ••  •*  ••  »  104,000 

Rhine-Hesse  and  Nahe  . .  . .  . .  „  32,000 

The  Lower  Rhine  till  Bonn  and  Ahr  . .  „  5,000 

Gallons, 
or  2,385,000 
27,560,000 
8,480,000 
1,325,000 

Moselle 

3) 

. .  fuder 

150,000 

45,000 

39,750,000 

9,675,000 

Toti&l  #  •  ♦  • 

•  «  •  • 

•  • 

49,425,000 

Cologne,  December  31, 1874. 
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CUXHAVEN. 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  Meden  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cuxhaven 

for  the  Year  1874. 

There  is  very  little  to  add  to  last  year’s  commercial  report  for  this 
consular  district.  The  new  harbour  works  and  railroads  to  Hamburg 
and  Bremerhaven  not  yet  being  finished,  the  port  of  Cuxhaven  is  still 
merely  of  importance  as  a  port  of  refuge  for  vessels  in  distress,  or 
seeking  shelter  against  northerly  or  westerly  gales,  as  well  as  for  those 
prevented  by  ice  from  proceeding  up  the  river  to  Hamburg,  etc.. 

Cuxhaven  is  a  perfectly  free  port,  no  harbour  dues  being  levied,  nor 
are  vessels  entering  and  leaving  subject  to  any  formalities. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Shipping . — From  Great  Britain,  four  British  and  eleven  small 
German  sailing  vessels  landed  cargoes  ot  coals  and  one  locomotive 
engine,  the  latter  for  the  new  harbour  works ;  all  the  numerous  other 
vessels’  amounting  in  1874  to  about  1,000,  put  in  here  only  windbound, 

for  shelter,  or  repairs,  etc.  .  .  ..  _ 

A  number  of  about  800  small  coasting  vessels,  principally  Irom 

Hamburg,  brought  cargoes  of  goods  for  the  use  of  the  population,  or 
materials  for  the  new  harbour  works,  or  for  the  forts;  and  about 
820  North  Sea  fishing  crafts  put  into  this  port  during  the  year. 

Ports  and  Harbours.— An  amount  of  about  8,500  marks  currency, 
or  about  500/.,  was  laid  out  during  the  year  on  the  quays  and  harbour 
works  of  the  old  harbour ;  and  the  steam  dredging  machine  has  cost 
this  year  the  same  as  before,  say  about  18,000  marks  currency,  or  about 

’  The  disbursements  for  maintaining  the  stone  breakwaters  and 
other  works  along  the  shore  of  the  river  Elbe  in  this  district,  have 
likewise  been  about  the  same  as  in  1873,  say  about  the  85,000  marks 
currency,  or  about  5,000/. 

Neio  Harbour  WorJcs.— The  damage  done  to  the  temporary  works 
for  the  protection  of  the  new  harbour  from  the  sea  has  been  repaired 
during  this  year,  and  the  tide  has  now  been  shut  out  with  perfect 
security  The  excavating  of  the  inner  dock  has  likewise  made  some 
progress,  but  on  account  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  work  is  far  from 
completion,  and  during  the  last  months  of  the  year  no  progress  at  all 

Weis  visible. 

Ziqhts  and  Lighthouses.— No  alteration  in  the  lights  and  lighthouses 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Elbe  was  made  in  this  consular  district 

in  1874. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

"Exports. _ There  were  no  exports  from  Cuxhaven  except  about 

1,000  bullocks,  shipped  to  Hamburg  in  small  cratts  ;  and  a  small  lot  ot 

rap7moorfs  —From  Great  Britain  about  120  keels  of  coals,  and  one 
locomotive  engine,  and  some  trifling  quantity  of  machinery  tor  the 
new  harbour  works  have  been  imported  here  in  1874 ;  one  cargo  ot 
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timber  landed  here  from  Memel  out  of  a  Swedish  schooner  which  had 
been  condemned,  was  sold  here  in  public  sale  ;  all  other  imports  by- 
small  crafts  from  Hamburg  consist  for  the  greatest  part  of  goods  for 
the  use  of  the  population. 

Market  Prices  of  Goods. — Corn  and  grain  are  the  only  goods  of 
which  prices  can  be  quoted  in  this  consular  district.  The  following  is 
a  return  of  the  prices  of  the  several  hinds  of  corn  and  grain,  of 
potatoes  and  other  agricultural  produce  at  the  port  of  Cuxhaven  in  the 
year  1874. 


Prices  Free  on  Board. 


Names  and  Qualities 
of  Articles, 

In  Foreign  Money  and  per  Foreign 
Measure. 

The  English  Money  at  the  Current 
Rate  of  Exchange  and  per 
English  Measure. 

Measures. 

Lowest 

Prices. 

Highest 

Prices. 

Measures. 

Lowest 

Prices. 

Highest 

Prices. 

Marks. 

P- 

Marks. 

P- 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Wheat,  ordinary 

2,000  lbs. 

188 

00 

270 

00 

Quarters. 

2  3  4 

2  19  5 

Rye  „ 

99 

146 

00 

220 

00 

1  12  2 

2  8  4 

Rapeseed  ,, 

99 

240 

00 

280 

00 

2  12  9 

3  1  6 

Beans  ,, 

99 

170 

00 

200 

00 

1  17  5 

2  4  0 

Oats  ,, 

9  9 

160 

00 

228 

00 

1  15  3 

2  10  3 

Barley  ,, 

99 

194 

00 

255 

00 

2  2  7 

2  16  1 

Potatoes  ,, 

Slimten. 

0 

90 

1 

50 

Bushel. 

0  16 

0  2  0 

Note.— Shipping  charges  per  quarter  id.  sterling. 


Operation  of  Tariff. — The  old  Cuxhaven  Harbour  itself,  as  well  as 
the  quays,  houses,  and  stores  near  the  quays,  are  free  of  all  customs ; 
the  boroughs  of  Ritzebuttel  and  Cuxhaven,  however,  belong  to  the 
territory  of  the  Herman  Zollverein. 

The  quantity  of  goods  entered  and  cleared  at  the  custom-house  here 
was  much  less  than  in  1873,  owing  partly  to  the  new  harbour  works 
having  been  carried  on  this  year  with  very  little  energy,  and  partly  to 
the  bad  state  of  the  market  in  general. 

The  goods  entered  in  1874  at  the  custom-house  from  foreign  or 
Herman  places,  not  belonging  to  the  Zollverein,  amounts  in  all  to  about 
24,000  cw-t.,  less  than  one-third  of  the  quantity  entered  in  1873.  Of 
these  24,000  cwt.  of  goods,  about  8,000  cwt.  were  subject  to  customs, 
amounting  to  14,000  th.,  or  about  2,100^.,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  collected  in  1873. 

Amongst  these  goods  there  were  only  about  850  cwt.  of  iron  and 
ironware,  and  about  80  cwt.  of  British  cotton  and  woollen  goods  not 
imported  direct  from  Hreat  Britain. 

Agriculture. 

Nature  and  Yield  of  Crop. — The  produce  in  this  consular  district 
consists  of  small  quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  beans,  and  rape- 
seed,  all  of  middling  quality,  and  of  potatoes. 

The  crop  in  1874  was  generally  of  good  quality,  but  a  rather  small 
one ;  part  of  the  land  near  the  new  harbour  works  and  the  intended 
railroads  not  having  been  properly  cultivated. 

Of  rapeseed  there  was  harvested  about  300  quarters,  of  wheat  about 
700  quarters,  and  of  rye  about  400  quarters ;  but  of  oats,  barley,  beans, 
and  potatoes,  the  crop  was  still  much  smaller,  so  that  for  the  use  of  the 
population  ol  this  district,  quantities  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  grain 
had  to  be  imported. 
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Public  Works. 

Railroads.' — The  new  railroad  from  Cuxhaven  to  Stade,  connected 
with  the  Stade-Harburg  Pailway,  made  no  progress  whatever  in  1874, 
owing  to  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  company,  and  there  is  accord¬ 
ingly  very  little  chance  of  seeing  these  railways  completed  during  t  le 
course  of  next  year. 


General  [Remarks. 

The  outermost  large  fort  near  the  Kugelbeacon,  although  finished, 
has  not  yet  been  armed ;  the  second  smaller  tort,  near  G  rimmerhorn, 
has  been  repaired  but  not  enlarged  during  this  summer  ;  and  the  building 
of  the  intended  fort  on  Gelbsand,  in  the  river  Elbe,  has  not  been  com¬ 
menced,  there  having  been  no  ice  in  the  river  last  winter ;  the  founda¬ 
tions  have  only  been  inspected  and  kept  up  during  this  summer 
to  have  another  trial  this  winter. 


Cuxhaven,  December  31, 1874. 
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Report  by  Consul-General  Crowe  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the 
Rhenish  Provinces  for  the  Year  1874. 

The  extent  to  which  commercial  depression  has  proceeded  in  these 
provinces  during  the  year  which  has  just  expired,  is  best  realized  by 
comparing  the  balance  sheets  of  1873  with  those  of  1874. 

Twenty  to  35  per  cent,  was  not  an  uncommon  dividend  in  1873. 
For  1874  the  highest  dividends  rarely  exceed  8  per  cent,  and  most  com¬ 
panies  not  only  divide  nothing,  but  write  off  heavy  losses.  The  cause 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Capital  was  laid  out  so  carelessly  and  so  lavishly  on 
new  enterprises,  that  the  value  of  labour  was  greatly  enhanced,  and 
prices  became  proportionally  inflated.  After  a  short  period  of  pros¬ 
perity  a  glut  of  the  market  ensued,  which  brought  on  a  revulsion  in 
prices,  and  manufactures  produced  at  high  cost  were  necessarily  sold  at 
a  loss.  The  price  lists  of  last  December  show  a  gradual  ebbing  from 
the  high  quotations  of  1873  to  those  of  1872  and  even  of  1867-71. 
Wage  lists  also  show  a  decline  in  the  daily  earnings  of  workmen.  But 
there  is  a  great  disproportion  between  both  and  it  is  not  possible  were 
it  even  desirable  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  to  the  level  of  former 
years,  and  we  must  expect  from  time  alone  the  healing  influence  which 
shall  restore  trade  and  manufactures  to  a  healthy  state. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  with  accuracy  what  losses  were  incurred  in 
trade  and  manufactures  in  1874,  but  the  reports  furnished  to  the 
Ministry  of  Commei’ce,  at  Berlin,  from  the  Bhenish  provinces,  indicate 
severe  pressure.  According  to  the  last  of  these:  “  December  closed  with 
a  heavy  balance  against  trade  and  manufactures.  The  books  of  iron 
companies  exhibit  immense  losses,  raising  the  question  whether  a 
profitable  business  can  be  expected  for  years  to  come  ;  and  similar 
results  are  noted  in  silk  and  cotton  factories.  Important  losses  again 
are  to  be  noted  in  the  corn  trade,  where  the  differences  are  reckoned  at 
not  less  than  6  marks  (65.)  per  sack  of  200  lbs.  of  grain.  Tradesmen 
complain  of  slack  business,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  protested  bills 
seems  to  countenance  these  complaints.” 

It  is  peculiarly  fortunate,  considering  this  state  of  things,  that  the 
harvest  ot  18/4,  was  one  ot  the  best  that  Germany  brought  in  for  ten 
years  past,  and  the  losses  ot  the  corn  dealers  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  benefit  to  the  people  at  large  of  cheap  and  abundant  bread. 
Such  a  boon,  at  such  a  time,  will  help  the  country  to  tide  over  losses 
and  recover  from  a  depression  general  enough  to  affect  the  customs’ 
returns  ot  the  Empire.  I  have  before  me  full  returns  of  the  imports  of 
goods  into  the  Zollverein  for  the  first  half-year  of  1874,  and  from 
aPPears  whereas,  in  1873,  the  customs  showed  an  increase 
of  4,000,000  th.  for  the  year,  the  first  half-year  of  1874,  showed  a 
decrease,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding:  period  of  1873  of 
6,000,000  th,  or  nearly  1,000,000/.  sterling.  1  ’ 

In  my  report  ot  last  year  I  gave  an  illustration  of  the  depreciation 
o.  shares  in  numerous  companies.  I  now  compare  the  prices  of  1873 
with  those  of  1874  to  show  how  completely  public  confidence  has  been 
withdrawn  from  manufacturing  enterprise. 
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Prices  of  Shares  in  Iron  Works  and  Collieries  on  December  31,  1873 

and  1874. 


Iron  Works. 


1873. 

1874. 

Thalers. 

Thalers. 

Cologne  Bergwerk 

180 

137 

Bochum  Ironworks 

146 

95 

Horde  ,, 

95 

72 

Humboldt 

110 

67 

Cologne  Machine  W orks 

144 

168 

New-Oger  Works 

77 

47 

Dortmund  Union 

85 

29 

Hochdahl  Ironworks  . . 

56 

52 

Styrum  . . 

158 

91 

Coin  Miisen 

94f 

50 

Colliery  Companies. 


1873. 

1874. 

Thalers. 

Thalers. 

Bonifacius 

•  • 

13H 

82 

Centium . . 

•  • 

92 

80 

Louise  Fiefban  . . 

•  • 

96| 

63 

Konig  Wilhelm. . 

•  • 

90 

41 

Hibernia  and  Shamrock 

106 

82 

The  greatest  loser  of  all  the  works  above  quoted  is  the  Dortmund 
Union,  a  gigantic  concern,  which  has  to  write  off  1,488,474  th.  (or 
nearly  250,000/.  sterling).  But  works  of  older  standing  than  these 
have  felt  the  pressure.  The  great  firm  of  Krupp  and  Co.,  at  Essen, 
came  into  the  market  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  with  a  loan  of 
10,000,000  th.  at  6  per  cent.,  and  on  the  28th  of  December,  1874,  it 
issued  a  circular  from  which  I  make  the  following  extract  as  descriptive 
of  the  state  of  trade  and  characteristic  of  the  condition  of  the  whole 
district  in  this  viciuity  :  “  Last  year  (1873)  was  marked  by  abundant 
work  in  mines  and  iron  factories  as  well  as  by  high  earnings  amongst 
workmen.  This  apparently  smiling  time  has  been  completely  trans¬ 
formed.  Work  is  not  offered  and  hands  are  being  discharged  from  all 
factories.  My  cast-steel  works  were  also  under  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
charging  men.  Now  as  wages  are  no  longer  in  proportion  to  selling 
prices,  a  reduction  of  them  must  be  made  in  all  branches  of  my  factories, 
so  as  to  balance  the  cost  of  production  with  the  sale  value.” 

It  is  stated  that  early  in  1874  most  of  the  works  in  these  provinces 
dismissed  their  “foreigners”  (Italians,  Swedes,  &c.)  and  reduced 
-wages  by  20  per  cent.  During  summer  and  autumn  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  bands  and  of  wages  took  place.  But  all  this,  it  seems,  is  but 
preparatory  to  a  general  measure  of  which  Mr.  Krupp’s  circular  is  the 
clear  forerunner,  preparatory,  too,  to  an  agitation  for  repealing  the  law 
abolishing  the  customs’  duties  on  iron.  Since  October  last  a  society  of 
ironmasters  has  been  formed  at  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the 
iron  duties.  This  society  hopes  to  convince  the  Government  that  the  law 
which  established  a  progressive  scale  of  diminishing  duties  on  manu- 
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factured  iron  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  it  prophesies  that  the  iron  trade 
will  be  ruined  unless  the  final  abolition  of  the  iron  duties  in  1877  be 
postponed.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  will  allow  itself 
to  be  influenced  by  this  agitation,  for  the  iron  trade  is  not  suffering 
more  in  Germany  than  in  Scotland  or  Yorkshire,  and  prices  of  pig  iron 
on  the  Bhine  are  still  regulated  by  those  of  Glasgow. 

Germany  requires  not  protection  but  free  trade  for  the  expansion  of 
her  manufacturing  power.  One  of  the  causes  to  which  the  continued 
depression  of  her  manufactures  may  be .  assigned,  is  the  privilege  of 
Government  to  interfere  in  matters  which  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
adjust  themselves,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  presently  to  a 
change  in  carriage  rates  for  goods  on  railways,  which  illustrates  this 
point.  In  order,  meanwhile,  to  show  with  what  energy  the  people  of 
this  country  are  striving  to  go  ahead  in  manufactures,  the  following, 
with  respect  to  “  steel,5’  deserves  to  be  recorded.  At  the  beginning  of 
1872  the  number  of  Bessemer  converting  furnaces  in  these  provinces 
did  not  exceed  thirty-nine,  of  which  fifteen  belonged  to  Mr.  Krupp. 
The  yield  of  these  furnaces  could  not  exceed  140,000  tons  per  annum. 
At  the  close  of  1874  there  were  sixty-nine  Bessemer  furnaces  in  work¬ 
ing  order,  capable,  not  only  of  producing  500,000  tons  of  steel,  but  of 
supplying  the  whole  of  the  demand  for  steel  rails  and  other  railway 
material  on  the  continent.  To  control  such  feverish  activity  as  this, 
the  utmost  liberty  should  be  allowed  and  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  interfere  as  it  has  done  in  the  matter  of  railway  carriage  is  fruitful  of 
disaster.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Krupp  describes  work  as  abundant 
and  wages  as  high,  the  railway  companies  might,  if  unfettered,  have 
increased  their  share  in  the  general  prosperity.  They  did  not  raise 
their  rates  because  they  were  bound  to  give  notice  and  ask  for  leave. 
When  they  gave  notice  and  the  Government  consented  to  the  step,  the 
days  of  prosperity  were  gone,  and  manufacturers  justly  complain  that 
when  their  fortunes  ebbed  the  railways  helped  to  prolong  their  misery 
and  postpone  their  recovery. 

The  ironmasters’  business  was  at  its  worst  in  the  summer  of  1874, 
and  has  since  improved,  but  prices  remain  very  low,  and  were  quoted 
in  the  middle  of  December  as  follows  : 

Per  Ton. 


Thalers. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Cast-steel  rails 

..  83  = 

12 

12 

0 

Puddle-steel  and  fine-iron  rails 

..  68 

10 

4 

0 

Railway  iron  materials 

. .  65 

9 

15 

0 

Bolts  . . 

..  88 

13 

4 

0 

A  large  iron-producing  firm  at  Dursburg  reports  for  1873-4,  average 
prices  per  ton  for — 

£  s.  d. 

Puddling  iron  .<  ••  •*  ••  » •  527 

Foundry  iron  and  rough  casting  . .  . .  5  2  0 

Spiegeleisen  (Hematite)  . .  . .  . .  10  10 


But  in  July,  the  prices  were  as  low  as— 


Puddling  iron  . . 
Foundry  iron  . . 
Spiegeleisen  . . 


Per  Ton. 
£  s.  d. 
..  3  16  6 

..  4  2  6 

5  8  0 


Under  these  circumstances  it  was  difficult  to  keep  blast  furnaces  at 
work  :  and  it  appears  that  about  mid  July,  no  less  than  eighty-five  of 
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them  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  Westphalia  were  cold,  and  those 
which  remained  in  blast  were  merely  kept  going  for  the  purpose  of 
using  up  the  stock  of  ores  on  the  ground.  The  last  reports  from  the 
Lahn  district  (January  1.  1874),  give  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  business 
in  ores.  The  demand  is  small,  the  stock  enormous,  and  owners  of  iron 
mines  are  dismissing  men,  and  reducing  the  wages  of  the  remainder. 

The  coal  trade,  notoriously  dependent  on  the  iron  trade,  followed  its 
declining  fortunes,  and  the  colliery  reports  all  show  a  reduced  output, 
falling  prices,  and  reduced  wages.  But  here,  also,  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  remains  comparatively  high,  and  the  natural  increase  of  con¬ 
sumption  was  curtailed  by  new  carriage  rates  introduced  at  Midsummer 
by  the  railway  companies.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  measure  of  this  kind  affects  the  business  both  of  foreign  nations  and 
of  the  country  most  directly  concerned.  The  Bundesrath,  or  Council 
of  State  at  Berlin,  gave  authority  to  the  railway  companies  of  the 
empire  to  raise  their  carriage  rates  by  20  per  cent,  all  round,  on  all 
goods  excepting  grain,  flour,  potatoes,  and  salt.  The  companies  inter¬ 
preted  this  permission  to  mean  that  if  they  confined  themselves  to 
raising  the  dues  on  some  articles  by  10  or  15  per  cent.,  they  might 
raise  the  dues  on  others  by  20,  30,  or  even  70  per  cent.  They  published 
new  tariffs  on  this  basis,  which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of  August. 
The  result  has  been,  as  I  have  been  informed,  to  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  iron  trade,  and  to  stop  the  export  of  coal  from  the  district  to 
places  hitherto  supplied  by  Rhenish  collieries.  But  it  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good.  It  also  gave  some  impulse  to  the  English 
coal  trade.  It  is  notorious,  though  I  cannot  as  yet  translate  the  fact 
into  figures  of  a  reliable  character,  that  the  Rhenish  and  Westphalian 
collieries  produced  and  exported  less  coal  in  1874  than  in  1873.  The 
new  rates  certainly  curtailed  the  field  of  export,  and  I  see  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  that  English  coal  exports  to  Germany  have 
increased  from  1,551,151  tons  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1873,  to 
1,942,801  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1874.  The  railway 
companies  have  published  returns  to  show  that  the  carriage  of  coals  on 
their  lines  rather  increased  than  diminished,  after  the  dues  were  raised 
on  August  the  1st.  To  this  the  colliery  owners  reply  that  the  cause  is 
natural.  The  Rhine  fell  in  August  and  September  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  navigation  was  altogether  stopped  for  several  weeks.  It  is  in 
the  memory  of  'many  that  shipping  was  unable  to  proceed  in  summer 
beyond  Mayence.  It  has  happened  at  very  rare  intervals  that  steamers 
stopped  running  between  Coblenz  and  Mayence.  Never  in  anyone’s 
recollection  was  the  stoppage  of  navigation  extended  from  Bale  to 
Rotterdam  as  it  was  in  September  and  October  of  1874.  The  Rhine 
hitherto  has  borne  much  of  the  coal  freight  of  the  provinces.  What 
the  Rhine  could  not  carry  this  autumn  was  necessarily  taken  by  the 
railways. 

The  Saar  coal  measures  have  been  spared  some  of  the  depression 
noticeable  here.  Their  markets  always  absorb  the  supply,  and  though 
prices  fell  at  Saarbriiken  as  they  fell  at  Dortmund,  the  output  was  not 
seriously  affected.  The  total  yield  of  the  Saar  collieries  in  1873,  was 
4,275,223  tons..  In  1874,  it  was  4,222,786  tons.  The  total  yield  of  the 
Rhenish  collieries  was  16,219,914  tons  in  1873  ;  it  will  have  been  under 
15,000,000  tons  in  1874.  The  average  price  of  coals  at  the  pit’s  mouth 
in  this  district  was  10s.  8 d.  per  ton  in  1872,  14$.  in  1873,  10s.  6d.  in 
1874.  The  cost  of  production  is  calculated  to  have  increased  40  per 
cent,  between  1872  and  the  close  of  3  874. 

Passing  from  iron  and  coal  to  metals  generally,  I  observe  that  the 
lead  mines  of  the  Eifer  district  have  been  doing  a  very  good  business 
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throughout  the  year,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  for  export  via 
Holland  to  America.  The  mines  and  works  at  Mechesnich  and  Com- 
mern  are  described  as  being  fairly  prosperous,  and  the  export  via 
Cologne  for  1874,  is  stated  to  have  been  on  an  average  6,000  tons  for 
the  year.  The  glass  works  of  Stolberg,  near  Aix  la  Chapelle  have  also 
been  profitable,  whereas  the  pin  makers  complain  of  comparative 
dullness. 

Solingen  was  fairly  busy  throughout  the  year  with  the  manufacture 
of  sword  bayonets  for  Prussian  and  side  arms  for  foreign  account ;  but 
the  gun  trade  is  not  brisk.  Hardware  has  been  in  fair  demand,  and  the 
sale  of  knives  and  forks  is  said  to  have  been  satisfactory. 

When  upwards  of  a  thousand  persons  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  woollens  meet,  as  they  did  last  summer  at  Leipzig,  to  devise,  means 
for  bringing  supply  down  to  the  level  of  consumption,  it  is  plain  that 
over-production  has  been  carried  to  a  point  which  threatens  to  be 
disastrous.  When  the  same  persons  resolve  that  credit  should  be 
limited,  and  book-keeping  simplified,  we  feel  that  something  more  than 
over-production  affects  the  woollen  trade.  It  is  clear  that  greater 
punctuality  in  payments,  and  larger  views  as  to  management,  are 
desiderata  in  Germany,  without  which  no  branch  of  manufacture  can 
prosper.  I  cannot,  of  course,  affirm  that  these  causes  alone  affect 
German  manufacturers  and  give  advantages  to  their  competitors,  but  it 
is  a  fact,  that  whilst  imports  of  wool  have  remained  stationary,  and 
millowners  complain  that  they  can  no  longer  compete,  as  of  old,  on 
foreign  markets,  British  imports  into  Germany  have  increased.  The 
statistics  available  here  prove  that,  whereas  56,000  bales  of  wool  were 
imported  in  1872  from  the  Cape  and  La  Plata  States  into  Germany, 
the  quantities  imported  in  1873  and  1874  were  only  37,000  and  40,000 
bales  respectively.  The  same  tables  show  that  whilst  5,000,000  yards 
of  woollens  were  taken  from  England  to  Germany  in  1873,  there  were 
8,000,000  taken  in  1874  ;  that  against  16,500,000  lbs.  of  woollen  yarn 
imported  into  Germany  in  1878,  17,500,000  lbs.  were  imported  in  1874. 
In  mixed  woollens  the  result  is  different,  for  England  exported 
45,500,000  yards  to  Germany  in  1873,  as  against  41,000,000  yards  in 
1874  ;  but  the  lesson  which  these  figures  give  is  plain.  The  cloth 
manufacturers  of  Prussia  have  had  a  slack  trade,  and  the  impression  is 
confirmed  by  the  reports  which  came  up  from  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Lennep, 
and  other  manufacturing  towns  of  the  Bhine  provinces.  At  Aix  la 
Chapelle  the  high  price  of  wools  re-acted  in  summer  upon  the  market 
and  raised  the  quotations  for  cloth,  but  the  rise  in  cloth  is  said  to  have 
been  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  profit.  Export  business  remained 
depressed,  and  a  general  feeling  prevailed  that  time  alone  would  give  a 
healthy  tone  to  transatlantic  markets. 

At  Lennep  and  Huckeswagen,  the  crisis  in  the  money  market  is 
alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  depression.  But  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  the  transatlantic  markets  which  are  the  mainstay  of  the 
Bhenish  cloth  trade  have  broken  down.  The  Zollverein  took  as  much 
of  Bhenish  manufactures  as  usual.  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden 
were  good  customers,  but  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Peru,  Chili,  and 
the  La  Plata  States  were  small  buyers.  With  England,  France,  and 
Belgium  it  is  admitted  to  be  vain  to  compete  on  their  own  markets. 
Austria  gives  the  Zollverein  few  chances,  and  Italy,  though  it  still 
takes  a  part  of  its  supply  from  Germany,  is  making  such  progress  in 
manufactures,  as  to  render  an  extension  of  Bhenish  or  Saxon  business 
there  problematical.  In  the  stuff  trades,  Elberfeld  held  her  own  as 
usual,  but  complained  throughout  the  year  of  dullness,  and  if  business 
cannot  be  said  to  have  fallen  off,  it  cannot  be  described  as  having 
increased. 
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Exports  from  Crefeld  and  Elberfeld  note  a  very  fair  business  in 
light  silks  and  satins,  but  a  dull  trade  in  heavy  silks  and  velvets  and 
velvet  ribands.  Raw  silk  fell  heavily  in  price  towards  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  quantity  of  silk  tested  for  moisture  at  Crefeld  in  1874,  was 
430,742  kilos.,  as  against  410,245  kilos,  in  1873.  The  quantity  tested 
at  Elberfeld  was  163,916  kilos,  in  1874,  as  against  154,334  kilos,  in 
1873.  Both  centres  exhibit  increased  activity,  which  is  confirmed  by 
official  returns  of  invoices  of  goods  sent  from  Crefeld  to  the  United 
States,  valuing  silks  exported  to  North  America  at  432,312/.  in  1874,  as 
against  373,881/.  in  1873. 

The  dividends  declared  in  April,  1874,  by  two  out  of  three  of  the 
great  railway  companies  which  divide  amongst  them  the  traffic  of  these 
provinces,  were  high.  The  Rheinische  company  divided  for  1873,  9, 
Zolu-Minden  8TV,  Bergisch-Markisch  3  per  cent.  It  appeared  from 
the  traffic  returns  for  the  first  half  year  of  1874,  that  all  the  companies 
had  lost  ground  and  carried  less  goods  than  usual.  The  Bergisch- 
Markisch  e  was  the  first  to  demand  permission  of  the  State  to  raise  its 
goods  rates,  and  its  example  was  followed  by  most  of  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  in  Germany.  Against  this  measure,  the  mercantile  and  manu¬ 
facturing  community  protested  in  vain,  and,  as  I  stated  before,  a 
Government  order  authorised  a  rise  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  goods  tariffs 
of  railways  from  the  1st  of  August  until  further  notice.  I  have  already 
described  the  way  in  which  the  order  was  interpreted  and  carried  out, 
It  brought  the  Bergisch-Miirkische  railway  more  than  home,  but  failed 
to  produce  that  effect  on  the  Rheinische  and  Zolu-Minden  lines.  The 
Bergisch-Markisch  company  earned  1,000,000  th.  more,  the  two  other 
companies  500,000  and  250,000  less  respectively  than  the  year  before, 
but  the  railways  undoubtedly  improved  their  position  generally  at  the 
expense  of  the  manufacturing  community,  and  prices  of  raw  materials 
such  as  iron  ore,  coal,  and  lime,  were  enhanced  at  a  period  ol  general 
depression. 

Some  great  railway  works  were  completed  during  the  year.  On  the 
1st  of  March,  the  line  connecting  Wesel  with  Hamburgh  wras  opened  for 
traffic,  and  on  the  9th  of  December  a  train  crossed  the  Wesel  bridge 
on  the  Rhine,  thus  completing  the  direct  communication  of  Paris  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  Rhenish  company  for  its  part  finished  the 
network  of  lines  connecting  the  Rhine  bridge  at  Duisburg  with  the 
great  coalfields,  by  opening  the  Duisburg-Bochum-Dortmund  line. 
The  communication  with  the  upper  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  was  also  established  by  the  opening  of  the  Troisdorf-Spelldorf 
line.  The  Bergisch-Markisch  company  opened  a  competing  line  from 
Essen  to  Wattenscherd  and  Bochum,  and  thence  to  Hatringen  and 
Herderke. 

On  the  Upper  Rhine,  progress  was 
Mayence  and  Coblenz  with  the  new 
Maine-Kaiser  Cantern  railway,  when 
direct  with  Saarbriicken  and  Metz,  and  the  Moselle  valiey  line  will 
similarly  connect  Coblenz  and  Trioes  with  Thionviile  and  Metz.  Part 
of  the  profits  made  by  railways  in  1874  were  due  to  the  impediments 
caused  to  the  Rhine  navigation  by  drought.  The  extent  to  which  these 
impediments  re-acted  on  the  water  carriage  are  shown  by  the  returns 
of  the  Diisseldorf  bridge  master,  who  compares  the  traffic  ot  1874  with 
that  of  1873,  as  follows : — 


made  with  the  line  connecting 
provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
finished,  will  connect  Mayence 
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Year. 

Passenger  Steamers. 

Tugs  with  Boats  in  Tow. 

Total  Steamers. 

. 

Up. 

Down. 

Total. 

Tugs 

Up. 

Boats 

Up. 

Tugs 

Down. 

Boats 

Down. 

Total 

Up. 

Total 

Down, 

1873  . 

1874  . 

1,040 

831 

1,098 

845 

2,138 

1,675 

1,647 

1,452 

5,305 

4,530 

1,588 

1,437 

1,237 

1,159 

2,687 

2,283 

2,686 

2,282 

The  number  of  rafts  floated  past  Diisseldorf  in  1874  was  272,  as 
against  256  in  1872. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  a  dozen  tugs  with  forty  loaded  boats  in  tow, 
lay  at  anchor  at  Cologne,  not  having  water  enough  to  proceed.  Tor  a 
week  previous  to  that  date,  the  steam  companies  had  ceased  to  run 
their  boats  from  Coblenz  to  Mayence.  A  few  days  later  the  whole  of 
the  navigation  was  stopped  to  the  river’s  mouth.  • 

I  described  the  harvest  of  1874  as  a  good  one ;  all  the  harvest 
reports  of  these  provinces  agree  on  this  point.  They  describe  winter- 
sown  crops  as  having  yielded  more  than  the  spring  crops.  They  tell  of 
a  large  yield  of  potatoes,  and  an  excellent  yield  of  fruit,  but  also  of 
poor  green  and  hay  crops.  Prices,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table,  fell  during  the  year,  but  they  did  not  fall  to  the  low  level  of  1869 
or  1865. 

Prices  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  at  Neuss  in  1874. 


Price  per  200  lbs. 


Sorts. 

Quarter  ended 
March  31. 

Quarter  ended 
June  30. 

Quarter  ended 
September  30. 

Wheat  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 

Oats  . 

Potatoes  . 

£  s.  d.  £  3.  d. 

1  6  10  to  1  8  7 

0  19  8  ,,  1  2  2| 

0  19  0  „  1  10 

0  17  5  „  0  18  6 

0  6  0  „  0  6  0 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

1  6  10  to  1  9  11 

0  19  5  „  1  2  H 

0  19  2!  ,,11  0 

0  18  8j  ,,11  6^ 

0  6  0  ,,  0  8  0 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

0  18  If  to  1  2  4 

0  16  4  „  0  18  11 

0  15  6  „  0  19  6 

0  18  4  „  0  18  10 

0  5  0  „  0  6  0 

Quarter  ended 
December  31. 


£  s.  d.  £  t.  d. 
0  19  4  to  1  15 

0  17  5  „  0  18  6f 

0  16  5  „  0  18  6 

0  19  0  ,,  1  0  0 

0  4  0  „  0  4  7 


The  following  were  the  ruling  rates  of  exchange  during  the  year : — 


At  Seven  Days. 

At 

Three  Months. 

Th 

•  sgr. 

Th. 

sgr. 

Th. 

sgr. 

Th. 

sgr. 

January 

6 

22 

to  6 

m 

6 

20| 

to  6 

21 

February  . . 

6 

22£ 

6 

23! 

6 

21! 

6 

214 

March  •  • 

6 

23! 

6 

23! 

6 

21f 

6 

21! 

April 

6 

23! 

6 

23! 

6 

21! 

6 

21f 

May. . 

6 

23! 

6 

24 

6 

21* 

6 

22! 

J  une 

6 

24 

6 

24! 

6 

22f 

6 

22! 

July 

6 

23| 

6 

24 

6 

22! 

6 

23 

August 

6 

23! 

6 

24 

6 

23 

6 

23 

September  . . 

6 

24! 

6 

25! 

6 

23 

6 

23! 

October 

6 

24! 

6 

24 1 

G 

22| 

6 

22! 

November  . . 

6 

24! 

6 

25! 

6 

22* 

6 

23 

December  . . 

6 

25 

6 

25! 

6 

22| 

6 

23 

Diisseldorf,  January  30,  1875. 
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Report  by  Consul  Annesley  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Hamburgh, 

for  the  Tear  1874. 

A  eeteospect  of  the  past  year,  though  in  many  respects  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  that  of  the  year  preceding  it,  does  not  afford  ground  for 
much  congratulation.  The  hopes  generally  entertained  that  the  dis¬ 
turbing  effects  of  the  rash  and  excessive  speculation  of  1871  and  1872 
had  reached  their  lowest  ebb,  were  disappointed,  and  although  there 
was  a  slight  increase  in  the  imports,  profits  are  believed  to  have  been 
in  general  low,  while  trade  as  a  whole,  was  marked  by  a  total  want 
of  energy  and  enterprise.  The  feverish  thirst  for  wealth  has  proved  to 
have  been  too  widely  spread,  and  to  have  taken  too  deep  a  hold,  to 
give  any  promise  of  speedy  extirpation,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
exports  were  below  the  imports  during  the  year,  is  a  proof  that  the 
country  is  making  greater  progress  in  luxury  than  in  the  development 
of  its  natural  resources,  or  the  extension  of  its  manufacturing  industry. 
The  independence  of  foreign  manufacturers,  which  was  so  largely  ex¬ 
pected  by  Germany  a  year  or  two  ago,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
realized  as  yet,  and  the  high  wages  which  the  working  classes  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  unaccompanied  by  any  improvement,  either  in 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  work  done,  has  rendered  it  impossible  for 
German  manufacturers  to  compete  with  foreign  industry  to  the  same 
extent  as  formerly.  The  stagnation  of  trade  which  naturally  followed, 
led  to  considerable  redactions  both  in  wages  and  in  the  number  of  men 
employed,  accompanied  by  some  amount  of  distress  and  disorganization. 
In  one  important  respect,  however,  the  year  showed  a  marked  inprove- 
rnent  upon  its  predecessor.  The  crops  proved  unusually  good,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  for  a  removal  of  the  large  imports  required  in 
3873  and  the  commencement  of  1874;  but  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  for  home  consumption,  and  the  high  prices  ruling  in  the 
German  markets,  there  was  scarcely  any  grain  available  for  export, 
especially  as  the  English  markets  had  been  lowered  by  the  large 
supplies  from  Erance,  so  as  to  leave  no  margin  for  profit. 

The  advance  in  wages  and  working  expenses  of  all  kinds,  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  railway  companies  throughout  the  country, 
to  obtain  from  the  Government  an  alteration  in  the  minimum  rate  fixed 
by  law  for  the  carriage  of  goods ;  but  the  advance,  amounting  to  about 
20  per  cent,  on  the  previously  existing  rates,  although  satisfactory  to 
the  railway  interests,  seems  in  general  to  have  been  regarded  with  great 
disfavour  by  the  mercantile  community. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  was  devoted  to  financial  questions  during 
the  year,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  the  reorganization  of  the  banking 
system  of  the  Empire.  The  deliberations  of  the  Parliament  at  Berlin 
have  been  followed  with  great  interest,  and  there  seems  a  probability 
that  the  mass  of  doubtful  paper  now  in  circulation  will  be  eventually 
superseded  by  notes  properly  secured,  and  that  the  approximation 
already  made* to  the  English  system,  by  the  adoption  of  gold  coinage, 
will  be  still  further  extended. 

The  want  of  speculation  had  the  natural  effect  of  rendering  money 
more  plentiful,  and  the  rate  of  discount  was  not  subject  to  such 
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extreme  fluctuations  as  in  the  year  1873,  varying  between  3  per  cent, 
in  January,  to  between  4  and  6  per  cent,  in  December.  The  reports 
of  the  banks  and  other  public  companies  have  not  yet  appeared,  but  it 
may  be  fully  expected  that  dividends  of  all  kinds  will  be  low,  and  that 
in  some  cases,  losses  instead  of  gains  will  prove  to  have  been  the  result 
of  the  business  of  the  year. 

There  was  no  commercial  legislation  in  Germany  of  any  conse¬ 
quence,  except  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  protection  of  trade  marks, 
and  as  a  local  matter,  may  be  mentioned  the  abolition  of  the  duty  of 
i  per  cent,  on  goods  entered  here  for  local  consumption. 

I.  Trade  and  Commerce. 

In  the  absence  of  any  statistics  as  to  the  goods  received  and  ex¬ 
ported  here,  which  will  not  be  published  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
present  year,  it  is  only  possible  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  business 
done  in  the  principal  articles  of  consumption  and  in  raw  materials, 
there  being  no  information  available  as  to  the  receipts  of  manufactured 
goods  of  any  kind. 

Articles  of  Consumption. 

Coffee. — The  course  of  business  in  this  article  was  marked  by  fre¬ 
quent  variations  in  price  ;  and  the  opening  of  direct  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  with  Brazil  via  Lisbon,  accompanied  by  weekly  reports 
from  Bio  Janeiro  and  Santos,  kept  the  market  in  a  state  of  excitement 
throughout  the  year,  previously  unknown,  except  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  The  use  of  steamers  both  for  the  direct  trade  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  supplies  abroad,  is  largely  on  the  increase,  and  the  amount 
received  in  this  way  was  nearly  double  the  quantity  imported  in  1873. 
The  total  receipts  amounted  to  546,100  sacks,  of  which  373,576  came 
by  steamer.  The  stock  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was 
90,000  cwts.,  and  the  imports  reached  a  total  of  1,340,000  cwts.,  the 
largest  ever  received.  The  demand  kept  pace  with  the  supply,  but 
there  were  considerable  fluctuations  in  spring,  and  although  great  losses 
were  occasionally  experienced,  there  were  fortunately  no  bankruptcies 
to  complain  of.  That  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Brazil,  has  not  been 
attended  with  the  ruinous  consequences  anticipated  in  some  quarters, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  plantations  are  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
samples  recently  received  from  the  northern  provinces  give  promise 
of  a  quality  equal  to  that  from  Central  America. 

The  general  quality  of  the  imports  from  Bio  Janeiro  was  moderately 
good,  and  those  from  Bahia  and  Ceara,  showed  an  improvement  on 
previous  years  ;  the  shipments  from  St.  Domingo,  however,  left  much 
to  be  desired,  and  although  the  quality  was  not  decidedly  inferior,  many 
lots  arrived  containing  a  large  admixture  of  stones  and  dust.  No 
direct  importations  were  received  from  the  East  Indies,  but  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  London  market  to  obtain  a  good 
assortment  of  fine  qualities,  a  fair  stock  of  which  remains  on  hand. 
The  supplies  of  Java  coffee  were  received  exclusively  from  Holland, 
and  a  few  thousand  sacks  of  African  came  from  Lisbon,  but  owing  to 
the  bad  quality,  the  price  obtained  for  the  latter  was  unusually  low. 
No  imports  [were  received  from  Mexico,  nor  were  any  new  varieties 
introduced  to  the  market  during  the  year.  The  receipts  in  the  last 
five  years  were  as  follows  : — 
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Receipts  of  Coffee, 


Whence  Imported. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Santos  . 

Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  ana  Clara 

La  Guayra  and  Curasao  . 

St.  Domingo . 

Maracaibo  and  Savanilla  . 

East  Indies  . 

Other  countries  . 

Cwts. 
268,000 
141,000 
27,000 
53, 000 
25,000 
75,000 
197,000 

Cwts. 

297,000 

293,000 

144,000 

80,000 

48,000 

88,000 

335,000 

Cwts. 

129,000 

249,000 

138,000 

173,000 

48,000 

77,000 

264,000 

Cwts. 

278,000 

257,000 

162,000 

84,000 

43,000 

62,000 

334,000 

Cwts. 

408,000 

274,000 

130,000 

85,000 

63,000 

67,000 

313,000 

Total  . 

786,000 

1,285,000 

1,078,000 

1,220,000 

1,340,000 

Cocoa. — The  hopes  entertained  at  the  close  of  1873,  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  article,  were  not  realized,  the  transactions  were  limited, 
and  the  prices  of  the  principal  qualities  suffered  a  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion.  The  imports  were  about  25  per  cent,  below  those  of  1873,  a 
reduction  especially  noticeable  in  Guayaquil,  Bahia,  and  St  Domingo 
cocoa,  but  the  market  remained  dull.  The  shipments  from  Caraccas 
were  unusually  large,  and  fine  qualities  were  in  demand  sli  good  prices. 
The  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year,  was  3,750  cwts.,  and  the 
receipts  in  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows  : — 

Receipts  of  Cocoa. 


Whence  Imported. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Guayaquil . 

Bahia  . .  . 

St.  Domingo  . 

Trinidad  . 

Caraccas  . 

Other  countries  . 

Sacks. 

11,409 

484 

4,269 

820 

615 

1,247 

Sacks. 

25,724 

3,055 

3,207 

1,471 

2,448 

2,731 

Sacks. 

24,485 

1,161 

5,899 

1,209 

2,834 

4,668 

Sacks. 

41,436 

1,662 

5,470 

1,094 

3,176 

1,054 

Sacks. 

26,979 

1,248 

2,920 

1,316 

6,902 

1,475 

Total  . 

18,844 

38,636 

40,256 

53,892 

40,840 

Grain. — In  regard  to  the  transactions  in  grain,  the  year  under 
review  was  the  most  satisfactory  ever  experienced  here,  business  being 
almost  entirely  confined  to  feeding  stuffs,  for  which  there  was  a  brisk 
demand,  chiefly  supplied  from  Russia.  The  harvest  of  1873  not 
having  proved  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  prices  rose  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  to  a  height  not  known  for  many  years  before, 
which  led  to  large  importations  of  wheat  from  the  United  States, 
and  of  rye  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  As  the  year  advanced, 
the  prospect  of  good  crops  caused  a  rapid  fall,  and  quotations  for  wheat 
and  rye,  fell  suddenly  30  per  cent.  A  few  shipments  of  barley  have 
taken  place,  but  in  this  article  as  well  as  in  other  grain,  the  demand 
for  the  interior  kept  prices  above  the  average  in  England,  and  checked 
operations.  In  fact  it  appears  unlikely,  save  m  exceptional  years, 
that  Germany  will  resume  the  position  formerly  held  by  her  as  air 
exporter  of  grain,  there  having  been  so  much  difficulty  experienced  in 
supplying  the  demand  of  a  population  increasing  not  only  in  numbers,, 
but,  owing  to  greater  general  welfare,  making  still  greater  progress  in 
the  consumption  of  food. 

llice. — The  famine  in  Bengal,  and  the  conflicting  reports  as  to  the 
purchases  made  or  contemplated  by  the  Indian  Government  to  meet 
the  emergency,  had  a  considerable  effect  on  this  market.  Prices  ad¬ 
vanced  with  a  brisk  demand  until  June,  when  a  decline  set  in,  which 
[357]  2  u 
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inflicted  serious  losses  on.  those  who  had  speculated  on  a  rise.  The 
imports  were  considerably  larger  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  statement  that  the  use  of  this  article  is  . n  - 
creasing  in  Germany. 

Keceipts  of  llice. 


Whence  Imported. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Rangoon  . 

Arracan  . . 

Bassein  . 

Bengal  . 

Japan  . 

Saigon  . 

Java . 

Other  countries  . 

Sacks. 

93,962 

7,400 

300 

7,892 

16,726 

45,968 

Sacks. 

205,143 

17,542 

28,514 

11,008 

4,142 

5,395 

31,882 

Sacks. 

161,314 

24,528 

19,256 

9,717 

20,166 

34,429 

Sacks. 

189,936 

57,400 

19,427 

11,926 

11,057 

9,815 

2,062 

11,270 

Sacks. 

163,613 

18,933 

58,292- 

12,764 

35,363 

40,373 

7 ,  i  83 
23,068 

Total  . 

172,248 

303,626 

267,410 

312,873 

360,189 

Spirits. — The  importations  of  corn,  potato,  and  beet-root  spirits, 
both  raw  and  rectified,  was  equal  to  that  ot  the  former  v  eai,  amounting 
to  about  50,000  casks  of  600  litres,  of  which  £  arrived  from  Russian 
ports  via  Liibeck.  There  were  no  receipts  from  the  United  States,, 
although  the  samples  sent  in  1873  were  favourably  received.  The 
quotations  for  potato  spirit  were  depressed  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  by  the  unusually  good  crop  ;  hut  although  there  were  considerable 
fluctuations  during  the  year,  there  is  a  prospect  of  greater  firmness 
during  the  present  season,  as  stocks  aie  low. 

Sugar.—  The  large  stocks  warehoused  in  the  principal  European 
markets,  prevented  sugar  becoming  the  subject  of  speculation,  and 
trade  was  dull  with  low  prices  and  little  fluctuation.  Ihe  anticipated 
deficiency  of  the  beet-root  crop,  and  the  withdrawal  of  part  of  the  old 
stocks  to  America,  led  to  a  rise  in  prices  for  common  qualities,  but 
finer  sorts  remained  unchanged.  As  the  beet-root  crop  proved  better 
than  had  been  expected,  and  the  reports  from  Cuba  were  favourable, 
there  was  a  decline  in  prices  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  is  likely  to 
be  permanent  for  some  time. 

In  refined  colonial  sugar  little  business  was  done,  owing  to  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  Zollverein  duty  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  Hamburgh 
refiners  to  compete  with  the  producers  in  the  interior.  The  refineries, 
which  used  to  be  numerous  here,  have  been  reduced  to  two,  only  one 
of  which  refines  cane  sugar,  while  the  other,  like  similar  establishments 
in  other  parts  of  Germany,  has  been  compelled  to  devote  its  attention 
exclusively  to  beet-root.  The  sugar  refined  here,  does  not  at  the 
present  time  amount  to  more  than  120,000  cwts.  of  cane,  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  beet-root  sugar  per  annum  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  former 
being  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

The  imports  from  home  and  abroad  during  the  last  five  years,  is 
thus  stated,  the  receipts  from  the  interior  having  been  beet-root  sugar, 
unrefined,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  passed  through  in  transit. 
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Receipts  of  Raw  Sugar. 


Whence  Imported. 

•1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Interior  of  Germany  . 

Brazil  . 

Porto  Rico . 

Great  Britain  . 

Cuba . 

Holland  (by  sea)  . 

Dutch  E.  Indies  . 

France  (by  sea)  . . 

Other  countries  . . 

Cwts. 

640,722 

40,151 

53,418 

58,184 

41,849 

14,783 

75,066 

3,333 

28,328 

Cwts. 

1,269,968 

56,943 

46,546 

63,527 

8,575 

7,993 

39,384 

7,940 

74,680 

Cwts. 
535,195 
116,291 
81,233 
25,671 
19,716 
4,394 
16,291 
12,347 
.  26,643 

Cwts. 

1,056,554 

27,016 

33,274 

4,721 

18,289 

1,323 

23,264 

960 

58,372 

Cwts. 

790,000 

'S 

0> 

>>  - 

o  % 

v  ^  Tn 

1  3 ’2 

*3  5 

ft 

Total  . 

955,834 

1,575,556 

837,781 

1,223,773 

950,000 

Tobacco. — Although  the  operations  in  this  article  were  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  in  1873,  the  general  results  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
satisfactory.  The  stocks  were  however  so  reduced  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  that  the  business  of  next  season  is  looked  forward  to  with  the 
expectation  of  an  extensive  and  continued  demand  for  the  interior. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  imports  chiefly  from  St.  Domingo,  and 
the  imports  of  the  principal  qualities  were  as  follows  : — 


Receipts  of  Tobacco. 


Quality. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Havana  . 

Cuba . 

St.  Domingo 

Porto  Rico . 

Brazil  . 

Total  . 

8,236 

3,203 

45,639 

2,950 

18,654 

14,517 

94,836 

17,349 

50,727 

35,605 

9,038 

113,773 

16,154 

61,524 

21,325 

1,830 

78,565 

29,277 

47,953 

22,567 

7,356 

121,461 

16,724 

49,562 

78,682 

177,429 

236,094 

178,950 

217,870 

Haw  Materials. 

Cotton. — The  losses  suffered  in  this  article  during  the  two  previous 
years  were  unfortunately  not  compensated  for  by  the  trade  of  last  year, 
which  languished  under  the  influence  of  large  crops  in  the  United 
States  and  East  Indies,  and  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
The  year  opened  with  a  firm  tendency,  but  prices  gave  way  slightly 
for  a  short  time,  owing  to  the  large  quantities  brought  on  the  American 
markets.  The  report  of  an  estimated  deficiency  of  23  per  cent,  in  the 
American  crop  was  received  with  incredulity,  and  the  gain  of  a  surplus 
of  nearly  200,000  bales  above  the  previous  season  depressed  prices 
considerably,  and  showed  that  the  refusal  to  yield  to  alarm  had  been 
well  founded. 

The  quantity  brought  to  this  port  was  larger  than  in  1873,  but 
about  three-fourths  passed  through  in  transit  to  the  interior.  Severa 
large  shipments  were  received  direct  from  Peru  by  the  new  line  of 
steamers  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  the  demand  for  which 
used  to  be  supplied  from  England.  The  stock  in  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  12,500  bales,  and  the  sources  of  supply  were  as  follows 
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Receipts  of  Cotton. 


Whence  Received. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

North  America  . 

South  America  . 

West  Indies . 

England  . 

Other  countries  . 

Bales. 

27,613 

18,111 

14,666 

112,429 

14,663 

Bales. 

27,479 

28,395 

36,489 

126,767 

11,268 

Bales. 

42,674 

67,867 

25,341 

123,051 

22,337 

Bales. 

33,536 

26.355 

26,465 

87,147 

8,920 

Bales. 

37,930 

24,140 

31,293 

106,020 

17,372 

Total  . 

187,482 

230,398 

281,270 

182,423 

216,755 

Coals.- — About  850,000  tons  of  coal  and  coke  were  received  in  1874 
against  796,000  tons  in  1873  and  928,000  in  1872.  As  t  lie  demand 
kept  pace  with  the  supply,  there  was  little  variation  in  prices.  Opinions 
are  divided  as  to  the  probable  course  of  prices  during  the  present  year, 
and  trade  is  consequently  rather  dull,  with  no  apparent  tendency  to 
speculation.  The  quantity  of  Bohemian,  "Westphalian,  and  Silesian 
coal  brought  here  was  very  small,  not  exceeding  30,000  tons,  and  not 
being  available  for  manufacturing  purposes,  exercised  no  influence  on 
the  market. 

Dyeing  Materials . — The  want  of  animation  in  1873  led  to  the  hope 
of  more  satisfactory  results  in  this  branch  of  trade,  and  although  there 
was  much  to  complain  of,  the  amount  of  business  was  satisfactory. 
There  was  a  steady  demand  for  Campeachy  logwood,  of  which  thirty 
cargoes  of  superior  quality  were  landed  here  and  sold  at  good  prices. 
The  receipts  from  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica  were  larger  than  usual, 
and  the  brisk  demand  left  stocks  nearly  exhausted.  In  indigo  there 
was  little  activity,  owing  to  the  high  prices  ruling  at  Calcutta.  The 
supplies  of  the  leading  articles  were  as  follows  : — 


Receipts  of  Dyewoods,  &c. 


Description. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Logwood,  Campeachy  ... 

Cwts.  ... 

102,000 

172,000 

252,000 

107,000 

157,000 

,,  Jamaica  and  St. 

Do- 

• 

mingo 

... 

••• 

270,000 

300,000 

260,000 

94,000 

207,500 

Cochineal . 

... 

Serons  ... 

3,600 

4,530 

5,300 

4,600 

5i  200 

Indigo  . 

... 

)  Chests... 
f  Serons 

2,880 

1  220 

4,780 

1,120 

4,040 

1,720 

3,650 

1,830 

3,860 

1,430 

Terra  catechu  . 

... 

Cwts.  ... 

12,000 

16,500 

6^000 

12^000 

6,000 

,,  japonica  . 

... 

5  J  ... 

32,000 

45,000 

35,000 

45,000 

40,000 

Hides  and  ITorns.  The  importation  of  South  American  hides  was 
equal  to  that  ot  18/3,  and  the  closing  quotations  of  that  year  were  well 
maintained.  Business  was  dull  in  the  early  months,  but  improved  as 
the  season  ad\anced,  and  considerable  transactions  took  place  in  dry 
hides  with  improving  quotations.  Rio  Grande  and  Buenos  Ayres 
hides  advanced  about  15  and  Ceara  about  9  per  cent,  during  the  year. 
The  total  imports  consisted  of  about  678,000  ox  hides,  11,780  bales  of 
Indian  and  African  kips,  and  57,900  horse  hides.  The  stock  at  the 
end  ol  the  year  was  about  18,000  dry  and  salted  Bahia  hides. 

For  horns  there  was  a  good  inquirjq  and  the  supply  being  limited 
smeial  lots  v ere  sold  floating  at  good  prices.  No  East  Indian  buffalo 
horns  'were  received  direct,  but  an  old  stock  of  8,000  remains  on  hand. 

The  receipts  of  hides  and  horns  were  as  follows : — 
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Beceipts  of  Hides. 


Year. 

Hides. 

Bales. 

1870  . 

508,000 

8,559 

1871  . 

704,000 

10,392 

1872  . 

990,000 

11,131 

1873  . 

766,000 

9,368 

1874  . 

728,000 

11,771 

Beceipts  of  Horns. 


Whence  Received. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Buenos  Ayres 

La  Guayra . 

Portugal  . 

Rio  Grande . 

Valparaiso . 

Other  countries  . 

36,600 

9,200 

76,800 

117,000 

28,S00 

95,000 

150,000 

15.600 

42.600 
220,300 

28,000 

43,800 

167,000 

61,600 

28,800 

341,600 

25,800 

183,200 

115,500 

14,960 

17,400 

219,560 

60,600 

160,658 

2,168 

23,635 

154,364 

14,500 

•142,154 

Other  countries  . 

354,500 

500,300 

808,000 

428,020 

497,479 

Petroleum. — The  large  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1873  in  the 
northern  continental  ports  were  increased  to  such  an  extent  by  the 
imports  in  the  course  of  the  year,  that  proper  storage  became  almost 
impossible;  and  the  faulty  construction  of  the  barrels  having  caused 
considerable  loss  by  leakage,  checked  speculation.  The  price  ot  standard 
white  petroleum,  which  at  the  end  of  1872  \vas  1/.  2s.  3 cl.,  and  at  the 
end  of  1S73  13s.  9 d.  per  barrel,  fell  to  the  ruinously  low  price  of 
9s.  3 d.  at  the  beginning  of  November  last ;  but  owing  to  the  cessation 
of  shipments  from  America  and  the  increased  demand,  prices  rose  to 
125.  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  stock  was  materially  reduced. 


Beceipts  of  Petroleum. 


1870 

•  • 

t  • 

#  • 

Barrels. 
..  200,077 

1871 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

..  265,703 

1872 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

..  185,161 

1873 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

..  299,258 

1874 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

..  262,000 

Saltpetre. — The  alarming  reports  from  Peru,  which  had  exerted 
such  a  bad  influence  on  the  market  in  1873,  were  continued  during  last 
year.  The  rumour  of  a  large  increase  of  the  export  duty  was  followed 
by  the  report  of  an  estimated  decrease  of  1,000,000  quintals  in  the 
export  ;  and  a  revolution,  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  railway 
communication  between  the  interior  and  the  coast,  completed  the  un¬ 
welcome  news.  But  although  the  market  was  greatly  disturbed,  and 
prices  fluctuated  considerably,  the  imports  were  the  largest  ever  re¬ 
ceived,  having  trebled  within  the  last  five  years. 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 


Beceipts  of  Saltpetre. 

Sacks. 

.  ..  153.419 

.  240,230 

.  368,511 

. 316,076 

.  468,428 
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Wool. — Although  this  branch  of  trade  is  gradually  increasing,  the 
business  of  the  year  was  unsatisfactory,  the  quotations  at  the  shipping 
ports  being  either  too  high  to  allow  orders  to  be  executed,  or  only 
leaving  the  barest  profit.  Owing  to  the  general  dullness  of  trade, 
there  was  only  a  limited  demand  for  the  interior.  There  was  a  slight 
increase  in  the  receipts  and  as  stocks  are  low,  there  is  a  prospect  of 
.improvement  in  prices  during  the  present  year. 


Receipts  of  Wool. 


Whence  Received. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ...  _  ... 

Brazil  and  Argentine  Republic  ... 

Havre  and  Amsterdam  . 

Antwerp  . 

England 

Interior  of  Germany  . 

Other  countries  . 

Bales. 

3,651 

24 

544 

1,397 

24,138 

21,568 

301 

Bales. 

10,118 

125 

1,812 

3,950 

45,631 

63,701 

1,350 

Bales. 

5,699 

397 

717 

3,429 

46,833 

25,068 

Bales. 

3,720 

1,166 

829 

1,758 

38,062 

24,517 

225 

Bales. 

3,008 

978 

2,232 

37,464 

27,058 

636 

Total  . 

51,523 

126,757 

82,143 

70,277 

71,386 

Emigration. 

The  stagnation  of  trade  which  followed  the  crisis  of  1873  had  the 
effect  of  checking  the  demand  for  foreign  labour  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  was  consequently  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  emi¬ 
grants  from  this  port.  The  various  steamship  companies  in  England 
and  Germany  entered  into  a  vigorous  and  ruinous  competition  for  such 
emigrants  as  were  disposed  to  leave,  and  both  freights  and  fares  were 
reduced  to  a  rate  that  will  probably  turn  out  to  have  been  much  below 
working  expenses.  The  number  and  destination  of  the  emigrants  is 
;th us  stated: — 

Emigration  in  1874. 


Whither  bound. 

Persons, 

By  steamer,  direct — 

New  York  . . 

26,333 

New  Orleans 

104 

Brazil,  Monte  Video,  and  Buenos  Ayres. . 

526 

Chili 

33 

West  Indies 

340 

By  sailing  vessel,  direct — 

Australia,  Chili,  and  Brazil 

Other  ports,  by  various  ships 

2,816 

473 

By  steamer,  indirect — 

New  York,  by  Hull  and  Liverpool 

12,818 

Total 

43,443 

Of  the  16,801  male  and  13,351  female  emigrants  forwarded  direct 
from  this  port  under  the  German  emigration  laws,  22,506  were  adults, 
5,804  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  1,842  were  infants.  The 
fluctuations  to  which  emigration  has  been  subject  during  the  last  few 
years  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : — 
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Emigration,  1866-1874'. 


Destination. 

Average,  | 
1866-1870.  | 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

United  States  . 

British  North  America  . 

Mexico  and  West  Indies 

Brazil  and  La  Plata  ...  ... 

Other  South  American  countries 

Asia . 

Africa  . 

Australia  . 

With  other  than  emigrant  vessels 
to  various  ports . 

33,695 

1,644 

57 

1,889 

18 

429 

218 

31,624 

”*98 

1,254 

234 

13 

18 

1,901 

46,703 

3 

109 

3,647 

305 

14 

3 

2,439 

36,704 

’"47 

5,170 

393 

11 

6  ' 
2,247 

26,437 

340 

1,461 

165 

1,750 

472 

Total  direct  . 

Total  indirect . 

37,950 

5,564 

35,143 

7,081 

53,223 

21,183 

44,578 

24,598 

30,625 

12,818 

Total  . 

43,514 

42,224 

74,406 

69,176 

43.443 

The  proportion  of  emigrants  by  steam  and  sailing  vessels  is  thus 
stated,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  use  of  steamers  has  in¬ 
creased  : — 


1872. 

- -  —  ’ 

1873. 

1874. 

By  Steamer. 

By  Sailing’ 
Ship. 

By  Steamer. 

By  Sailing 
Ship. 

By  Steamer. 

By  Sailing- 
Ship. 

65,149 

9,257 

62,330 

6,846 

40,154 

3,289 

II.  Shipping. 

The  full  particulars  of  the  shipping  that  entered  this  port  will  not 
be  published  for  several  months,  and  it  is  therefore  only  possible  to 
state  the  number  of  vessels,  the  ports  from  which  they  arrived,  and 
.their  aggregate  tonnage  and  crews. 
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Shipping  entered  in  1874. 


"Whence  arrived. 

Vessels. 

Transatlantic  countries — 

Argentine  Bepublic  and  Uruguay 

27 

Brazil . 

74 

British  North  America. . 

1 

China  and  Japan  . 

14 

Cuba  . 

9 

East  Indies  . 

36 

East  Coast  of  Africa 

3 

West  „  . 

28 

Mexico . 

47 

Peru,  Chili,  &c . 

129 

South  Sea  Islands 

28 

United  States . 

210 

Y enezuela  and  Columbia 

37 

W est  Indies,  British 

8 

»  Foreign . 

84 

Other  countries  . . 

5 

Total  Transatlantic  countries  . . 

740 

Eui'opean  countries — 

Austria . 

3 

Belgium . 

74 

Denmark . . 

27 

France  . . 

182 

Germany . 

66  7 

»  Lower  Elbe . 

438 

Great  Britain . 

1,441 

„  Colliers  only 

874 

Heligoland  . 

85 

Holland . 

264 

Italy  . 

49 

Bussia . 

20 

Spain,  Portugal,  and  Malta  . . 

65 

Sweden  and  Norway 

287 

Turkey  and  Greece 

9 

Total  European  countries 

4,485 

Total  ships  . , 

5,225 

55  tonnage  •  •  •  •  # « 

..  2,094,100 

yy  crews  •  •  •  •  •  # 

78,714 

.  The  number  of  steamers  comprised  in  the  above  return,  counting 
each  voyage,  was  2,0G1,  which  arrived  from  the  following  countries : — • 
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Steamers  arrived  in  1874. 


Whence  arrived. 

Vessels. 

America,  N orth . . 

82 

,,  South  . . 

35 

Asia  and  Africa  . . 

8 

France  . . 

112 

Great  Britain 

1,899 

Netherlands 

100 

N  or  way  and  Sweden 

170 

West  Indies 

• 

22 

Other  countries  . . 

233 

Total 

•  • 

•  • 

2,661 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  number  and  tonnage  of  the 
shipping  that  entered  this  port  during  the  last  five  years,  showing  the 
proportion  under  the  British  flag: — 


Shipping  entered  1870-1874. 


Year. 

Ships. 

Register  Tons. 

Of  which  British 

Ships. 

Register  Tons. 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

1874  . 

4,144 

5,439 

5,913 

5,263 

5,225 

1,389,789 

1,887,505 

2,080,912 

1,887,600 

2,094,102 

1,973 

2,494 

2,452 

2,157 

2,189 

789,077 

1,021,614 

939,217 

926,473 

952,337 

The  details  of  the  British  shipping  that  entered  and  cleared  at  this 
consulate,  which  includes  the  tw7o  ports  of  Hamburgh  and  Altona  were 
as  follows : — 


Return  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Hamburgh  in  the  Year  1874. 

Direct  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from,  and  to  Great  Britain  and  British  Colonies. 
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Hamburgh  Shipping. — The  shipping  belonging  to  this  port  continues 
to  increase  in  numbers  and  tonnage,  and  the  vessels  registered  at  the 
end  of  the  year  were  as  follows : — 


N  umber. 

Register  Tons. 

Sea  steamers 

86 

88,110 

River  and  tug  steamers 

21 

.  1,705 

Sailing  vessels  . . 

338 

127,229 

Total  •  •  •  * 

445 

217,044 

The  increase  during  the  year  consisted  of  five  sea  steamers,  ot 
10,699  tons,  river  steamers  of  1,200  and  four  sailing  vessels  of  5,108 
tons,  and  the  commercial  fleet  stood  at  the  end  of  the  last  five  years  as 
follows  : — 

Shipping  Registered  at  Hamburgh. 


Y  ear. 

Ships. 

Register  Tons. 

1870  . 

439 

184,496 

1871  . 

406 

172,977 

1872  . 

402 

179,559 

1873  . 

417 

200,025 

1874  . 

445 

217,044 

III.  Agriculture. 

By  means  of  returns  from  the  agricultural  societies  in  Prussia, 
large  amount  of  information  is  obtained  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
as  to  the  probable  results  of  the  harvest.  From  a  summary  of  these 
returns  made  by  827  local  associations  during  the  past  year,  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  may  be  of  interest.  Although  absolute  accuracy  cannot  be 
expected  in  statements  based  upon  opinions  and  estimates,  the  general 
experience  of  past  years  warrants  the  opinion  that  no  great  discrepancy 
is  likely  to  exist  between  the  actual  and  the  estimated  results  of  the 
various*  crops.  An  average  year,  free  from  any  prevailing  disease,  is 
taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison  ;  the  normal  point  being  represented 
by  TOO,  and  the  excess  or  deficiency  expressed  in  decimals. 

For  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Hanover,  the  only  Prussian  provinces 
within  this  consular  district,  the  estimates  are  as  follows  : — 


Estimated  Excess  or  Deficiency  of  Crops  in  1873  and  187-1. 


Province. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beetroot. 

1873. 

0-89 

1-00 

Schleswig-IIolstcin  ... 

1-04 

0-79 

091 

0-59 

100 

Hanover  . 

0-96 

0-75 

0-88 

0-99 

0-93 

0-66 

1-01 

1874. 

ROD 

0-95 

Schleswig-Holstein  ... 

106 

1-02 

1-01 

0-96 

105 

Hanover  . 

110 

102 

0-89 

0-84 

0-72 

105 

0*93 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  the  expectation  formed  of  the 
various  crops  was  higher  for  last  year  than  the  year  before,  this  being 
especially  the  case  with  rye  and  potatoes,  which  still  form  the  staple 
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articles  of  food  to  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants,  although  uot  so 
exclusively  as  formerl}’. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  neither  in  Schleswig-Holstein 
nor  Hanover  is  grain  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
breeding  of  cattle  for  the  English  market  predominates  on  the  west 
coast  ol  Schleswig-Holstein,  while  dairy- farming  is  extensively  carried 
on  on  the  east  coast.  A  large  part  of  Hanover  is  occupied  by  the 
Luneberg  Heath,  which  is  almost  entirely  waste  land,  but  cattle,  sheep 
and  horses  are  produced,  of  superior  quality.  A  large  and  increasing 
business  is  done  in  Holstein  in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  beet-root 
sugar,  and  greatly  increased  attention  is  now’  given  to  the  growth  of 
honey,  as  well  as  to  agricultural  improvement  in  general. 

.  Exports  of  Cattle.— The  shipments  of  cattle,  &c.,  to  the  United 
Kingdom  from  this  part  of  Germany  are  thus  stated: — 


Cattle,  &c.,  Shipped  from  Hamburgh. 


Destination. 

Oxen. 

Calves. 

Pigs. 

Sheep. 

Horses. 

London  . 

Hun .  • ;;;  ;;; 

Grimsby  . 

Hartlepool . 

Sunderland . 

Newcastle . 

Middlesboro’  . 

Leith . ’  ]’* 

Liverpool  . 

Total  . 

1,802 

5,230 

1,525 

1,234 

539 

•  •• 

io 

1,702 

4,925 

2,229 

1,228 

1,286 

1,083 

95,306 

3,806 

297 

22,740 

27,376 

32,201 

6,534 

1,373 

960 

140 

190 

10,330 

10 

12,453 

190,593 

330 

JNo  statement  is  furnished  of  the  value  of  the  above  exports,  but 
those  from  the  port  of  Tonning,  in  Schleswig  were  valued  at  983,220/., 
and  are  thus  stated 


Cattle,  &c.,  Shipped  from  Tonning. 


Destination. 

Oxen. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Dead  Meat. 

G  reat  Britain 

•  • 

43,702 

36 

43,471 

Lbs. 

76,900 

IY.  Population. 

Ihe  general  health  of  the  community  was  satisfactory  during  the 
year,  and  there  is  nothing  unusual  to  -report  on  that  subject  °  ]STo 
epidemics  were  expected,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  is  believed  not  to 
have  exceeded  26  per  1,000,  while  it  had  risen  to *30  per  1000  in  the 
previous  year  The  growth  of  the  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs 
is  stated  to  have  been  about  16,000,  so  that  the  total  number  of 
residents,  urban  and  rural,  within  the  territory  of  Hamburgh  may 
be  estimated  at  the  present  time  at  373,450,  being  an  increase  of  more 

tianf2Qo?nrnACent*-Jup.0n  ,the  P°Pulatiou  of  1806.  Of  this  number 
about  330,000  reside  in  the  town  and  suburbs  the  remainder  beino- 

confined  to  the >  rural  districts,  which  remain  almost  stationary  in  this 
respect.  1  he  following  table  shows  the  gradual  increase  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  since  the  year  I860.  1  1 
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Population  of  the  State  of  Hamburg)’. 


Year. 

Inhabitant!?. 

1866  . 

297,535 

1867  . 

306,507 

1868  . 

314,089 

1869  . 

323,416 

1870  . 

325,232 

1871 . 

338,974 

1872  . 

348,117 

1873  . 

357,453 

1874  . 

373,450 

Civil  marriage  lias  been  in  force  in  Hamburgh  for  several  years,  but 
although  the  religious  ceremony  is  purely  optional,  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  annexed  statement  that  the  number  ot  those  persons  who  are 
satisfied  with  the  legal  form,  though  on  the  increase,  scarcely  exceeds 
8  per  cent. 

Marriages,  1866 — 1873. 


Year. 

Marriages. 

Civil  Marriage 
only. 

Per  cent,  of 
Marriages. 

1866 

2,897 

81 

2  ’8 

1867 

3,170 

96 

3  -0 

1868 

4,040 

133 

33 

1869 

3,658 

157 

4-3 

1870 

3,247 

175 

5  ’4 

1871 

3,274 

211 

6  -5 

1872 

3,949 

274 

69 

1873 

4,256 

343 

8  -1 

Prom  the  statistics  of  births  it  appears  that  illegitimacy  has  been 
decreasing  for  some  years  past,  but  the  average  still  remains  high. 


Births,  1866 — 1873. 


Year. 

Births. 

Of  which 
illegitimate. 

Per  cent. 

1866 

9,604 

1.252 

13-0 

1867 

10,106 

1,351 

13-4 

1868 

10,842  ' 

1,276 

11  -8 

1869 

11,503 

1,091 

9  5 

1870 

12,262 

1,228 

100 

1871 

11,846 

1,201 

10-1 

1872 

13,416 

1,286 

9  -6 

1873 

13,835 

1,397 

101 

The  deaths  during  the  same  period  were  as  follows : — 
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Deaths,  1S66 — 1873. 


Tear. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1866  . 

4.122 

3,692 

7,814 

1867  . 

3,448 

3,115 

6,563 

1868  . 

3,874 

3,444 

7,318 

1869  . 

4,184 

3,830 

8,014 

1870  . 

4,371 

3,734 

8,105 

1871 . 

6,752 

6,081 

12,833 

1872  . 

4,777 

4,272 

9,049 

1873  . 

5,621 

4,955 

10,576 

Per  1,000 
living. 


27 

33 

22 

06 

23 

88 

25 

52 

25 

06 

39 

46 

26 

70 

30 

3S 

Although,  the  foregoing  statement  shows  an  average  mortality  of 
about  27  per  1,000  of  the  population,  the  rate  in  the  years  1871  and 
1873  rose  considerably,  owing  in  the  former  year  to  a  visitation  ot 
smallpox,  and  in  the  latter  of  cholera. 

Local  Industries. — As  is  generally  known,  Hamburgh  is  almost 
exclusively  a  commercial  town.  Owing  to  this  fact,  and  the  prohibitive 
duties  of  the  Zollverein,  manufactures  occupy  but  a  small  section  of  the 
population.  The  principal  occupations  of  the  artizan  class  are  in  ship¬ 
yard,  engine  and  carriage-building  works,  breweries,  furniture  and 
pianoforte  factories.  As  already  mentioned,  there  are  two  sugar- 
refineries,  which  produce  about  240,000  cwts.  ot  cane  and  beetroot 
sugar  per  annum,  the  superiority,  and  consequent  advantage  to  the 
consumer  of  the  former  quality  being  very  apparent. 

There  is  a  large  business  done  in  cigar ‘making  (the  shipments  of 
which  to  the  TJnited  Kingdom  in  1873  were  returned  at  7,659  cwts.), 
and  also  in  the  refining  of  potato  and  beetroot  spirits,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  exported  to  England  in  a  pure  state,  while  a  considerable 
amount  is  used  in  the  fabrication  of  spirituous  liquors  of  various  kinds, 
and  the  production  of  Hamburgh  sherry.  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co., 
the  largest  producers  of  this  article,  inform  me  that  they  purchase 
cheap  common  wines  in  various  seaboard  countries,  which  they  prepare 
for  the  English  and  American  markets  by  the  addition  of  spirit  and 
sugar.  There  are  two  establishments  here  where  weak  Spanish  and 
other  wines  are  thus  fortified  and  s'ored,  and  a  third  will  be  added 
shortly.  The  export  of  these  wines  is  said  to  amount  to  from  4,006 
to  5,000  butts  annually. 


Y.  Public  Woeks. 

Under  this  section  there  is  but  little  to  remark.  The  improvements- 
which  have  been  in  progress  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  harbour  have 
been  extended  during  the  year  by  the  widening  of  some  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares,  and  the  completion  of  a  range  of  extensive  warehouses 
at  the  Kaiser  Quay,  which  are  likely  to  prove  of  great  service  to  the 
mercanl  ie  community,  as  dock  warrants,  which  have  been  unknown 
here  khherto,  are  to  be  introduced  in  connection  with  these  warehouses. 
The  navigable  channel  of  the  Elbe  is  being  improved  and  vessels  draw¬ 
ing  13  feet  can  now,  under  favourable  conditions  come  up  to  the  city  at 
high  water,  and  steamers  can  discharge  their  cargoes  alongside  quays 
furnished  with  steam  cranes,  commodious  sheds  and  warehouses,  and 
direct  railway  communication  with  all  parts  of  Germany. 

Owing  to  the  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  the  Cuxhaven  Harbour 
Company  has  been  involved  by  the  non-payment  of  the  last  call  made  on 
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the  shareholders,  the  new  works  do  not  appear  to  have  made  much 
further  progress  during  the  year,  than  by  repairing  the  damage  caused 
by  the  storms  of  last  winter,  while  the  projected  railways  .to  IStade  and 
Bremerhaven  appear  to  have  been  abandoned.  Although  it  would 
perhaps  be  premature  to  say  that  the  enterprise  has  failed,  the  physical 
and  financial  difficulties  against  which  it  has  had  to  contend,  render  the 
prospect  of  its  ultimate  success  very  faint,  and  confirm  the  unfavourable 
opinion  formed  by  the  majority  of  competent  judges  when  the  plan  was 
first  submitted  to  the  public. 

A  project  is  said  to  have  been  started,  by  an  English  company,  for 
the  construction  of  large  docks  and  warehouses  at  Gluckstadt,  on*  the 
Elbe,  about  midway  from  Hamburgh  to  the  sea,  in  the  hope  of  diverting 
from  Hamburgh  the  goods  that  arrive  here  for  the  interior.  The 
Prussian  Government  has  been  requested  by  the  Company  to  make  it  a 
grant  not  only  of  the  present  harbour,  but  also  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  consideration  of  which  the  docks  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
vessels  of  the  German  navy.  A  new  harbour  at  Gliickstadt  would  have 
the  advantage  of  not  being  closed  by  ice  during  the  winter,  while 
vessels  too  deeply  loaded  to  ascend  the  river  to  this  city  could  discharge 
their  cargoes  there  instead  of  being  obliged  to  employ  lighters  as  at 
present,  at  their  own  expense  and  risk. 


Hamburgh,  February  3,  1875. 
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Report  by  Vice-Consul  Kruse  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Kiel,  for 

the  Year  1874. 

Neither  the  custom-house  nor  the  port  office  have  as  yet  pub¬ 
lished  their  statistics,  I  am,  therefore,  again  obliged  to  defer  that  part 
of  my  report,  which  requires  statistical  material. 

Tiie  Corn  Tra.de. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  deficient  crops  of  1873,  in  the  greatest 
part  of  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Austrian  Empire,  the 
year  opened  with  a  brisk  trade,  and  continued  so  up  to  the  time  when 
prospects  for  the  growing  crops  being  universally  cheering  began  to  tell 
on  prices,  and  led  those  interested  in  this  trade  to  act  in  the  most 
cautious  way  by  limiting  their  operations  to  the  demand  for  con¬ 
sumption.  “When  these  favourable  prospects  got  fully  realized  by 
an  early  and  abundant  harvest,  prices  had  to  accommodate  themselves 
on  quite  a  new  basis,  and  owing  to  extremely  reduced  stocks,  the 
heavy  reduction  in  value  could  be  accomplished  without  any  serious 
losses  to  parties  connected  with  the  trade. 

In  this  country  all  cereals  have  surpassed  the  average,  and 
Schleswig-Holstein  may  boast  of  an  excellent  crop  both  in  quantity 
and  quality. 

The  official  harvest  returns  are — 


Wheat 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

per  cent. 
106 

Rye 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

102 

Barley 

•  •  •  • 

>  •  •  • 

101 

Oats 

•  •  i  • 

•  •  •  • 

100 

Pease 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

89 

Potatoes 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

96 

100  per  cent,  being  an  average. 

As  the  average  for  peas  and  potatoes  for  the  last  ten  years  does  not 
reach  the  present  per  centage,  I  may  be  entitled  to  class  them  also  over 
an  average. 


The  import  by 

sea  in 

Kiel  was  in 

1874  of  the  principal  ar 

cwt. 

Wheat 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

.1  ..  ..  88,233 

Rye 

•  • 

t  •  •  • 

.  192,037 

Barley 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

.  103,067 

Oats 

V 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

. .  ...  ..  52,203 

The  export  by 

sea — 

Wheat 

•  • 

«  •  •  • 

.  2,732 

Rye 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

* .  . .  . .  33, /  bO 

Barley 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

.  2,791 

Oats 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

..  ..  ..  1,936 

Neither  the  import  nor  the  export  by  land  is  subject  to  any  control, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  ascertained.  It  is  of  wheat  and  barley  larger, 
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a ud  rye  loss.  Ihere  lias  hardly  been  any  sent  to  Great  Britain,  as 
British  prices  were  not  paying. 

It  seems  that  the  consumption  ol  wheat  and  barley  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  Germany,  the  former  being  more  consumed  by  our 
labourers  ,  the  latter  used  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  our  breweries,  the 
number  of  which  is  constantly  increasing. 

A  large  flour-mill  in  this  vicinity  was  burnt  down  in  summer,  which 
accounts  for  a  decrease  in  the  import  of  wheat  and  in  the  export  of 
flour. 

The  highest  price  was  in  1874— for  wheat  3Z.,  barley  21.  Ss .,  oats 
U  .11s.  Gd.  per  quarter  free  on  board;  the  lowest  price’ for  the  same 
articles  21.  Is.,  1Z.  13s.  Gd.,  1Z.  5s.  Gd.  per  quarter  free  on  board  ;  the 
present  value  averages  21.  3s.,  1Z.  14s.,  1Z.  7s.  per  quarter  free  onboard. 

Butter  Trade. 

Dairies  meet  the  particular  attention  of  farmers,  as  the  question  of 
rent  and  profit  depends  chiefly  on  their  management.  The  production 
of  butter  during  the  past  year  has  been  above  the  average.  The  prices 
for  prime  Kiel  butter  were,  for  the  winter  make,  up  to  1st  June,  about 
GZ.  15s.  per  cwt. ;  for  the  summer  make,  up  to  1st  August,  about  GZ.  7s. 
per  cwt.  ;  for  the  stubble  butter,  71.  2s.  per  cwt.  The  interior  of  Ger¬ 
many,  principally  the  city  of  Berlin,  has  been  a  regular  customer  of  prime 
Holstein  butter;  Spain  and. Portugal  have  also  sent  some  orders  to  this 
market ;  Great  Britain,  which  formerly  used  to  be  the  chief,  nay,  sole 
purchaser,  has  therefore  met  other  competitors. 

Coal  Trade. 

The  coal  trade  has  been  rather  steady.  Prices  and  freights  were 
less  fluctuating.  Imports  have  been  large.  Stocks  are  rather  light. 
On  the  whole  this  trade  has  turned  out  remunerative  for  the  parties 
interested  in  it. 

Timber  Trade. 

This  trade  was  less  buoyant.  Merchants  acted  with  great  caution, 
on  account  of  the  extravagant  prices  asked  in  Sweden  and  Finnland. 
The  consumption  of  timber  seems  to  have  not  been  so  large  as  in  the 
previous  year.  Stocks  are  moderate,  and  factors  rather  afraid  to 
increase  their  stock.  If  prices  in  Sweden  decline  somewhat,  the 
prospects  of  trade  may  improve  in  consequence  of  the  good  harvest, 
always  a  criterion  for  the  consumption. 

Principal  Industrial  Establishments. 

The  North- German  Iron  Ship-building  Company  has  met  with 
constant  employment.  They  have  built  screw  steamers  up  to  the  size 
of  1,500  tons  register,  and  have  contracts  for  some  months  to  come. 
The  last  report  shows  that  this  Company  has  again  worked  with  a  loss 
of  about  15,OOOZ.,  for  the  year  ending  June  1874.  This  loss  is  attri¬ 
butable  to  old  contracts  when  iron  prices  were .  much  lower.  The 
future  prospects  for  this  establishment,  employing  about  800  men, 
appear  to  be  more  cheering. 

An  iron  foundry,  employing  from  500  to  600  men,  seems  to  have 
been  more  prosperous.  Our  five  breweries,  producing  about  80,000 
hectolitres  of  principally  Bavarian  beer,  had  to  suffer  under  the  high 
prices  of  hops  and  malt.  The  largest  brewerv,  converted  into  a  joint 
[357]  ”  2  x 
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stock  company,  paid  no  dividend  for  the  last  year.  The  quality,  of  our 
beer  is  very  satisfactory..  Some  shipments  as  a  trial  have  been  made 
to  the  Brazils  and  China,  and  paid  well.  As  prices  of  beer  have  been 
somewhat  enhanced,  and  the  consumption  is,  notwithstanding,  not 
decreasing,  better  prospects  are  in  view. 

A  factory,  manufacturing  wooden  frames,  deserves  notice,  as  the 
proprietor  of  this  establishment  has  worked  it  in  such  an  intelligent 
and  tasteful  way,  that  he  gained  at  every  exhibition  (Moscow,  Vienna, 
&c.)  the  first  prize.  He  employs  about  iOO  men  and  women. 

Timber  ship-building  is,  after  some  years  of  inactivity,  prospering 
again.  Ships  of  from  500  to  600  tons  are  in  the  way  of  construction 
for  Hamburgh  and  Kiel  owners.  The  ships  built  have  great  repute  for 
the  elegance  of  form,  strength,  and  sailing  qualities. 

A  large  paper-mill  in  our  neighbourhood  is  working  with  good 
success. 

Our  two  oil-mills  have  had  beautiful  seed  to  crush,  but  only  small 
profits,  owing  to  the  unprecedent  low  value  of  rape  oil. 

The  large  flour-mill,  able  to  grind,  when  worked  with  full  power, 
about  300,000  quarters  of  wheat  per  year,  was  burnt  down.  It  will  be 
rebuilt  and  further  extended  so  that  its  capacity  will  be  increased  to 
about  400,000  quarters. 

Besides  these  industrial  establishments  in  this  city  and  the  vicinity, 
I  have  to  mention  the  extensive  ship-building  establishment  of  the 
German  navy,  on  whose  dockyard  the  iron-clad  frigate  “  Frederick  the 
Great”  was  launched  in  September,  and  the  keel  of  another  iron-clad 
is  laid.  The  iron  used  is  chiefly  German ;  the  armour  British,  from 
Sheffield. 

I  have  further  to  name  some  industrial  establishments  in  the 
country,  and  above  all  the  sugar  refinery  of  M.  do  Vos,  Itzehoe,  perhaps 
the  largest  in  Germany.  Since  this  country  has  become  a  member  of 
the  German  Zollverein,  the  above-named  gentleman  introduced  beet¬ 
root  culture  in  the  west  of  Holstein,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wessel- 
biirren,  where  he  erected  a  large  sugar-mill.  He  bought  some  farms  to 
show  to  farmers  the  way  of  cultivating,  made  contracts  with  other 
farmers,  and  convinced  them  of  the  advantage  of  such  culture.  The 
beetroot  crop  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  quality  very  rich  this 
season. 

Cloth  manufacturers,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Neumunster,  are 
successfully  working  both  for  home  use  and  export. 

Shipping. 


I  am  not  yet  able  to  give  the  number  of  ships  that  arrived  in  our 
port,  nor  their  nationality,  but  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  the  number 
of  British  ships  has  greatly  increased. 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 

» 

Men. 

• 

1874 

43 

15,425 

554 

1873 

13 

3,301 

132 

principally  employed  in  the  coal  trade ;  freights  in  the  home  trade  have 
been  unremunerative ;  whereas  freights  in  the  foreign  trade,  particu¬ 
larly  in  China,  have  given  more  satisfaction.  Casualties  and  accidents 
have  not  occurred  in  this  district,  except  the  accident  a  British  screw 
steamer  met  with  off  the  Island  of  Longeland,  where  she  touched  a 
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stone,  breaking  some  ot  her  plates,  she  arrived  here  in  a  very  leaky 
state ;  got,  alter  her  discharge,  in  the  naval  floating  dock,  and  was 
thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  repaired  by  the  ship-building  company  at  a 
moderate  charge.  The  naval  dock  is  at  all  times— when  free— open  to 
merchant  ships  at  a  fixed  tariff. 


Agriculture. 

The  high  rents,  the  high  prices  for  labour,  the  high  prices  for  horses 
and  cattle,  are  a  stimulus  for  our  farmers  to  study  more  and  more  the 
effects  of  the  different  manures  ;  to  use  more  machinery,  and  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  land  more  and  more,  according  to  what  the  quality  of  the  soil 
lequires.  The  high  prices  lor  dairy  produce  calls  their  particular 
attention  to  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle.  The  acreage  under  grain 
is  likely  to  decrease  gradually,  and  pastures  to  increase.  Agricultural 
societies  keep  travelling  teachers  to  deliver  lectures  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  on  all  questions  of  agriculture.  Chemists  are  employed  by 
the  said  societies  to  examine  and  analyze  the  different  sorts  of  manure, 
to  examine  the  germinating  qualities  of  clover  and  other  seeds  as  a 
protection  against  fraud  and  adulteration.  Thus  theory  and  practice 
march  together,  and  intelligence  is  spreading  much  wider  among  the 
agricultural  classes.  Unless  success  had  been  achieved,  the  rent  and 
the  value  of  land  would  undoubtedly  have  receded. 


Laeour. 

"Whilst  the  price  for  labour  continually  increased  till  the  end  of 

1873,  there  was  a  stand  in  1874,  which  has  in  some  places  been  followed 
by  an  actual  decrease.  The  leaders  ol  social  democracy  continue 
active,  but  it  loses  ground  among  the  labourers  on  their  own  sober 
reflection.  Strikes  seem  no  longer  to  be  successful,  from  the  simple 
reason,  that  the  demand  for  work  is  no  longer  in  excess  of  the  hands 
wanting  employment.  In  fact,  circumstances  have  already  greatly 
changed,  and  are  likely  to  change  further.  Industry,  so  buoyant 
after  the  war,  has  produced  beyond  the  wants  of  customers,  and 
a  reaction  has  followed,  which  has  apparently  not  yet  reached  the 
end.  The  doctrines  of  social  democracy  have  sustained  a  severe 
shock  by  the  good  harvest,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  cheaper 
price  for  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  More  and  cheaper  work, 
and  further  saving  among  the  working  and  all  other  classes  of  society, 
can  alone  restore  the  equilibrium;  but  better  schools  and  improved 
education  of  the  rising  generation  are  also  required  to  reconcile  the 
different  classes  of  society.  The  nation  is  fully  aware  that  great 
sacrifices  are  required,  and  they  are  willingly  made,  chiefly  by  the 
municipalities. 

The  country  labourer  seems  to  feel  more  content  in  his  humble 
cottage  than  he  was,  and  emigration  has  for  the  present  lost  its  charms 
by  the  failure  and  return  of  some  of  those  who  had  emigrated. 

Railways. 

The  traffic  of  the  railways  in  this  country  was  very  satisfactory  in 

1874.  Not  only  the  home  traffic  was  augmented,  but  also  and  princi¬ 
pally  the  traffic  with  the  interior  parts  of  Glermany.  In  a  similar 
degree  the  transit  traffic  with  Denmark  and’  Sweden  was  increased. 
The  Schleswig-Holstein  lines  paid  for  1873  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent., 
and  are  likely,  according  to  the  returns  of  last  year,  to  yield  1  per 
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cent,  more,  or  6  per  cent,  before  April,  there  is,  however,  no  certainty 

of  this  result.  ,  .  .  ,  .  , 

I  mentioned  in  my  report  of  1873,  the  tedious  way  in  which  all 

railway  matters  are  managed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Berlin.  I  have 
only  to  confirm  the  then  given  statement.  A  line  of  thirty .  miles,  com¬ 
menced  in  1871,  is  not  yet  finished,  because  Government  insists  upon 
revision  and  super-revision  before  the  situation  of  this  or  that  station  is 
approved  of.  The  Pacific  line  was  finished  in  three  years  ;  the  JNeu* 
munster-Segeberg-Oldesloe  line  (thirty  miles)  was  commenced  m  1871, 
and  may  be  finished  this  autumn. 

Other  lines  are  projected  as  branch  lines  to  the  chiei  bchleswig- 
Holstein  Eailway.  It  will  require  years  ere  the  work  can  commence, 
and  therefore  I  may  reserve  further  remarks  till  my  next  yearly  report 
in  January,  1876. 


Kiel,  January  30, 1875. 
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Supplementary  Report  by  Vice-Consul  Kruse  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce 

of  Kiel  for  the  Year  1874. 


The  official  report  of  the  port  office  is  how  published,  and  1  beg 
to  give  an  abstract  of  it. 

In  1874,  cleared  inward:  — 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

Cargo  Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Sailing'  Yressols  . . 

3,048 

149,316 

140,474 

Steamers  . . 

867 

165,300 

66,980 

Total . . 

3,915 

314,616 

207,454 

1873  . 

3,754 

301,494 

198,250 

These  ships  (1874)  belonged  to  the  following  Hags  : 


1.  Sailing  Vessels. 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

Cargo  Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

G  errnan 

1,953 

73,998 

66,132 

Danish 

847 

34,420 

33,520 

Scandinavian 

159 

23,522 

23,518 

Russian 

42 

10,292 

10,292 

British 

22 

4,858 

4,858 

Dutch 

25 

2,226 

2,154 

3,048 

149,316 

140,474 

2.  Steamers. 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

Cargo  Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Dniiiisli  ••  ••  t  •  •  • 

546 

117,464 

32,392 

German 

303 

36,660 

23,434 

British 

14 

9,818 

9,796 

Scandinavian 

4 

1,358 

1,358 

867 

165,300 

66,980 
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In  1874,  cleared  outward  : — 


Sailing  V essels  . . 

Steamers  . . 

Total . . 

1873  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Cargo  Tonnage. 

3,103 

864 

Tons. 

152,184 

167,392 

Tons. 

16,740 

26,834 

3,967 

319,576 

43,574 

3,791 

305,842 

38,866 

These  ships  (1874)  belonged  to  the  following  flags 

1.  Sailing  Vessels. 

N  umber. 

Tonnage. 

Cargo  Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

German  „ . 

2,010 

77,044 

14,398 

Danish 

846 

34,382 

1,966 

Scandinavian 

161 

23,648 

132 

Russian 

41 

10,182 

•  • 

British 

21 

4,766 

•  • 

Dutch 

24 

2,162 

244 

3,103 

152,184 

16,740 

2.  Steamers. 


• 

Number. 

• 

Tonnage. 

Cargo  Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Danish 

549 

119,144 

18,520 

German  . . 

298 

37,094 

8.314 

British 

13 

9,796 

•  • 

Scandinavian 

4 

1,358 

•  * 

864 

167,392 

26,834 

Countries  from  whence  arrived. 


1.  Sailing  Ships. 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

Cargo  Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Schleswig-Holstein 

1,630 

45,032 

37,650 

Denmark  . . 

619 

13,734 

13,110 

German  Ports 

371 

18,658 

17,988 

Great  Britain 

189 

38,730 

38,730 

Sweden  and  Norway 

166 

21,070 

20,908 

Russia 

41 

7,420 

7,416 

Holland  . . 

32 

4,672 

4,672 

3,048 

149,316 

140,474 
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2.  Steamers. 


Schleswig-Holstein 

Denmark 

German  Ports  . .  . , 

Great  Britain 

Russia 

Sweden 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Cargo  Tonnage. 

216 

540 

77 

25 

8 

1 

Tons. 

18,150 

110,224 

15,690 

18,286 

2,520 

430 

Tons. 

10,018 

25,330 

10,848 

18,264 

2,520 

•  • 

867 

164,300 

66,980 

Countries  to  wrhich  departed. 

1. 

Sailing  Ships, 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Cargo  Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Schleswig-Holstein 

1,673 

47,292 

12,386 

Denmark  . . 

706 

24,172 

2,330 

German  Ports 

379 

21,124 

1,058 

Sweden  and  Norway 

194 

28,420 

560 

Russia  , .  . .  . 

142 

29,498 

Great  Britain 

5 

724 

160 

Holland  . . 

2 

154 

154 

Copvird’s  Island  . . 

1 

92 

92 

China 

1 

708 

•  • 

3,103 

152,184 

16,740 

2.  Steamers. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Cargo  Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Schleswig-Holstein 

218 

17,862 

3,182 

Denmark  . . 

527 

110,226 

18,632 

German  Ports 

95 

22,392 

5,014 

Russia 

21 

14,076 

Great  Britain 

2 

1,602 

Sweden 

1 

1,234 

6 

864 

167,392 

36,834 

Schleswig-Holstein  represents  the  coasting  trade. 

From  the  above  statistics,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 
The  trade  of  this  port  is  principally  based  on  Import. 
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The  tonnage  of  vessels  arrived  shows  : — 


Tonnage. 

Cargo. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Sailing  Vessels . . 

149,316 

140,474 

Steamers 

165,300 

66,980 

314,616 

207,454 

The  great  difference  of  tonnage  and  of  cargo  tons  in  steamers,  is 
attributable  to  the  Danish  mail  service,  end  to  regular  lines  of  other 
steamers  in  the  coasting  trade. 

As  the  above  table  shows,  Great  Britain  has  the  largest  share  of 
imports. 

Tons. 

1874  .  56,994 

1873  .  43,482 

This  import  consists  chiefly  of  coal.  Besides  this  tonnage,  there  is 
a  large  import  of  coal  for  the  naval  dockyard  not  recorded  iu  our  port 
office,  as  those  vessels  do  not  clear  there.  This  also  accounts  for  the 
number  of  British  ships  in  the  above  statistics,  36,  tonnage  14,666,  not 
corresponding  with  the  consular  report  of  January,  43,  tonnage  15,425, 
whereby  I  may  signalize  a  difference  between  the  registered  tonnage, 
and  the  measured  tonnage. 

In  the  British  trade,  all  flags,  especially  German,  Danish,  and  Nor¬ 
wegian,  have  competed  with  British  vessels. 

The  tonnage  of  Bussian  vessels,  as  compared  with  1873,  shows  a 
material  decrease. 


Sailing  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Tons. 

18(4  ..  , ,  ,, 

42 

10,292 

18(3  i .  . .  , .  . . 

98 

23,088 

56 

12,796 

Imports  from  Bussia  (principally  Finland). 


Sailing  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Tons. 

1874  . 

41 

7,416 

1873  . 

74 

15,070 

33 

7,666 

This  comparison  shows  a  decrease  in  the  timber  trade,  as  recorded 
in  my  commercial  report,  and  moreover,  that  some  Bussian  vessels  have 
been  employed  in  other  trade. 

The  coasting  trade(Schleswig-TIolstein)  and  the  trade  with  German 
ports  comprises  partly  the  grain  trade,  and  partly  other  home  produce. 
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The  export  is  principally  confined  to  the  coasting  trade.  The  Kiel- 
Altona  railway  (about  70  English  miles)  has  by  a  reduced  transit  tariff, 
in  aid  of  constant  and  cheap  sea  conveyance,  in  Hamburgh  successfully 
competed  with  sea  export.- 

The  railway  traffic  with  the  interior  of  Germany  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  compensates  in  some  way  for  the  decrease  of  sea 
export. 

These  vessels  are  in  perpetual  want  of  back  freights.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  opening  of  the  salt  mine  at  Segeberg  (30  English  miles  from 
here),  would  prove  a  remedy,  but  the  slow  and  tedious  management  of 
the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  its  officials,  is  said  to  have  caused  great 
delay  in  this  important  work.  Three  years  ago,  Government  expressed 
the  opinion  that  250,000  tons  of  salt  could  be  worked  in  1874,  but  as 
yet  not  a  bushel  has  been  got. 


Kiel,  February  27,  1875. 
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Report  by  Vice-Consul  Behncke  on  the  Trade  of  Liibeck  for  the  Year 

1874. 


Upon  the  whole,  a  favourable  statement  of  the  commerce  of  Liibeck 
in  1874  may  be  given.  On  being  compared  with  former  years  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  the  trade,  both  by 
sea  and  by  laud.  However,  we  must  not  overlook  the  circumstance 
that  in  one  of  the  principal  import  articles  of  this  city,  viz.,  timber, 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  decrease,  which  will  also  very  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  case  in  1875.  The  prices  of  this  article  have  risen  so 
much  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Einland,  that  the  provinces  of  Central 
and  North  Germany,  which  produce  this  article,  are  enabled  to  depress 
the  timber  trade  of  this  city  by  their  successful  competition.  The  trade 
in  this  article  can  only  rise  to  its  former  importance  if  a  great  reduc¬ 
tion  of  prices  takes  place. 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  wood  to  this  city  have  been  more 
than  recompensed  by  the  increase  in  imports  of  corn  in  the  year  1874. 
Such  immense  imports,  of  this  article  as  came  to  Liibeck,  especially 
from  Eussia,  have  never  been  known  to  have  been  made  before,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  traffic,  both  by  sea  and  rail,  became  very 
great.  No  idea  can  be  formed  as  to  the  probable  extent  of  the  imports 
of  corn  next  year.  The  general  good  harvest  in  Germany  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  no  great  imports  from  foreign  countries  will  arrive ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  Ehine  Pro¬ 
vinces  and  Westphalia  require  yearly  great  quantities,  which  were 
formerly  procured  via  Bremen  and  Holland,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
direct  railway  communication,  they  have  latterly  frequently  been  pro¬ 
cured  via  Liibeck.  ^ 

The  harvest  of  1874  in  the  northern  countries,  particularly  in 
Sweden  and  Einland,  having  only  been  a  middling  one,  it  is  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  landed  proprietors  and  peasants  there  will  have  smaller 
incomes  this  year  than  in  the  preceding  ones,  and  consequently  there 
is  every  probability  that  the  export  of  merchandise  from  this  city  to 
those  countries  will  decrease  in  1875. 

The  following  figures,  however,  will  show  what  an  important  in¬ 
crease  there  has  been  in  the  trade. 

The  number  of  ships  arriving  in  Liibeck  and  its  port,  Travemiinde, 
was,  in — 


> 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1854  .. 

1,053 

1,484 

116,950 

1864  . 

230,840 

1874  . .  . .  . .  . , 

2,432 

387,000 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  commercial  traffic  of  Liibeck,  upon  the  whole,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  timber  trade,  has  been  on  an  increase,  and  a  circumstance 
which  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  the  trade  to  the  interior 
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of  the  German  Empire  is  also  on  the  increase.  The  cause  of  this  is 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  facilities  offered  to  commerce  by  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  partly  to  the  abolition  of  the  duties,  which  took  place  on  the 
union  of  Liibeck  with  the  German  Tariff  Union  in  the  year  1868.  The 
retail  trade  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Liibeck  is  also  on  an  increase, 
particularly  to  the  provinces  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Lauenburg,  and 
Mecklenburg.  In  order  to  increase  this  trade,  it  was  ordained  in  1874 
that  from  the  1st  of  January,  1875,  all  duties  on  provisions  should  be 
abolished,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  measure  will  be  productive  of  good 
results,  although  the  loss  caused  thereby  to  the  income  of  the  State  is, 
for  the  present,  very  considerable. 

According  to  the  statistical  statement  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  total  import  to  Liibeck  by  sea  amounted  in — 


Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Cwts. 

£ 

1871 . 

6,754,600 

6, 484,850 

1872  . .  . . 

7,010,500 

7,940,300 

18/3  « .  ••  .. 

9,299,000 

8,563,800 

The  total  export  by  sea  and  by  land  amounted  in — 


Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Cwts. 

£ 

1871  . . 

4,078,15© 

5,853,900 

1872  . 

4,730,800 

6,310,700 

1873  . 

5,924,300 

7,892,200 

In  regard  to  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  to  Liibeck,  it  can  only 
be  stated,  as  in  former  reports,  that  the  most  valuable  articles  of 
British  export  are  conveyed  almost  entirely  via  Hamburgh  by  rail  to 
Liibeck,  and  therefore  no  exact  statement  of  the  value  or  the  weight 
thereof  can  be  obtained. 

The  import  from  Great  Britain  to  Liibeck  by  sea  amounted  in — 


Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Cwts. 

£ 

1871  . 

870,350 

65,350 

1872  . 

778,900 

67,600 

1873  . .  . .  . , 

773,000 

63,200 

Unwrought  and  Wrought  Iron . — The  import  by  sea  amounted  in — 

Cwts. 

1872  to . 1,565 

1873  .  5,100 

1874  .  3,900 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  year’s  report  that  the  high  prices  for 
English  manufactured  iron  would  naturally  lead  to  a  decrease  in  the 
consumption  thereof  in  Germany.  This  supposition  has  been  confirmed, 
and  almost  little  or  nothing  has  been  imported,  as  the  German  and 
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Belgian  manufactories  sell  at  such  low  prices  that  all  competition  is 
rendered  impossible.  There  has  also  been  a  very  trifling  import  of 
English  unwrought  iron,  the  prices  for  this  article  being  also  too  high. 
Coal  and  Cokes. — The  import  by  sea  amounted  in — 

Cwts. 

1872  to .  631,200 

1873  .  ..  675,000 

1874  .  700,100 


The  quantity  of  these  articles  imported  has  been  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  last  year,  and  it  is  to  be  believed  that  for  the  consumption  in 
this  city,  particularly  coal,  the  English  article  will  continue  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  expenses  for  the  conveyance  of  German  coal  per  rail  are 
much  too  great,  and  a  profitable  and  lasting  competition  of  the  German 
with  the  English  article  can  only  take  place  when  a  connection  by 
water  is  formed  from  the  lthine  to  the  Elb  and  Trave.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  present  little  prospect  of  such  a  wrork  being  carried  out. 

As  the  prices  of  English  cokes  have  fallen  there  has  been  a  greater 
import  thereof  from  England ;  however,  the  article  produced  here 
causes  a  great  competition  to  the  English  one. 

The  import  of  soda  from  England  amounted  only  to  3,8UO  cvvt.,  and 
that  of  cement  to  only  about  3,400  cwt.  Both  amounts  appear  very 
insignificant,  but  the  prices  in  England  were  proportionally  too  high. 

Corn. — In  the  year  1874  corn,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  was 
imported  in  still  greater  quantities  than  in  1873,  and  the  imports  of  rye 
and  oats  from  Russia  exceeded  those  of  previous  years  in  extent. 

The  opinion  pronounced  in  my  report  “  that  such  imports  are  only 
exceptions  ”  is  confirmed,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  good  harvest  in 
Germany,  the  supplies  from  foreign  countries  have  decreased  very 
much  since  the  month  of  September. 

The  imports  of  rye  amounted  in— 

Cwts. 

1872  . .  . .  . .  . .  to  about  235,000 

1873  .  „  1,016,000 

1874  .  „  1,277,000 


Of  wheat  in — 

1872 

1873 

1874 


Of  oats  in — 

1872 

1873 

1874 


to  about 

>) 

Cwts. 

70,000 

178,000 

96,000 

to  about 

>> 

Cwts. 

21,200 

147.500 

624.500 

The  prices  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  1874  were,  for  20  cwt.  English  . 
weight,  net  amount,  in  Liibeck — 

£  s.  d. 

Wheat  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  9  15  0 

Rye . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..7176 

Barley,  8£.  17s.  6d,,  with  a  rise  to  . .  ..950 

Oats  from  Mecklenburg  and  Russia,  8/.  17s.  6c7, 

with  a  rise  to  ..  ,.  ..  . «  ..  950 


Butter. — The  chief  imports  of  butter  came  this  year  from  Finland, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  pretty  high  prices,  good  sales  were  effected.  The 
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principal  exports  were  to  the  interior  of  Germany  as  well  as  to  England 
via  Hamburgh. 

The  prices  which  were  paid  here  for  this  article  in  autumn  were 
from  51.  11s.  to  51.  15s.  per  cwt.  net  amount. 

The  imports  amounted  in — 

Cwts. 

1872  . to  about  34,000 

1873  .  ,,  32,000 

1874  .  ,,  40,000 

Timber. — The  sales  of  timber  from  the  north  experienced  a  consider¬ 
able  decrease  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  rise  in  the  prices  since 
the  year  1873,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  great  competition  caused 
by  German  timber.  The  fall  of  the  prices  which  occurred  in  autumn 
was  not  great  enough  to  enliven  the  trade,  and  at  the  end  ot  the  year 
considerable  stocks  remained  on  hand.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  in  the  year  1875  the  supplies,  compared  with  those  of  the  last 
year,  will  also  be  less,  and  that  the  sales  will  not  attain  their  former 
magnitude.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  exports  from  Sweden  and 
and  Norway  will  decrease,  and  that  the  prices  ot  timber  will  in  future 
remain  higher  as  before,  as,  in  consequence  of  a  new  law  made  in  those 
countries,  a  stricter  control  is  exercised  over  wood-fellers  by  Govern¬ 
ment  officers,  coupled,  at  the  same  time,  with  more  stringent  conditions 
relative  to  the  felling  of  timber. 

The  total  imports  amounted  in — 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Dozen. 

Dozen. 

Dozen. 

Planks  and  deals 

341,000 

386,000 

368,000 

Beams  and  spars 

164,800 

265,000 

205,500 

Laths  •  •  •  •  •  •  *  • 

16,600 

9,000 

9,100 

Tar  and  Pitch—  The  trade  in  tar  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  losing 
affair,  and  the  prices,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  were 
high,’ continued  to  fall  in  proportion  as  the  new  supplies  arrived.  When 
the  navigation  to  Finland  ceased,  and  repeated  purchases  for  British  as 
well  as  for  Hamburgh  account  had  been  effected,  they  rose  again,  and 
the  last  prices  paid  for  tar  from  Finland  were  per  barrel  K  5s.  for  thin 
and  1/.  Is.  8 d.  for  thick;  for  pitch  per  barrel  1/.  16s.  8 d.  and  1/.  15s. 

The  import  of  tar  amounted  in — 


1872  to  •>  ••  ••  •  • 

1873  >  •  •  •  • • 

1874  <  •  •  •  • »  •  • 

Whole  Barrels. 

Half  Barrels. 

19,810 

25,056 

28,452 

4,965 

9,216 

5,667 

The  imports  of  pitch  amounted  in — 

Whole  Barrels. 

Half  Barrels. 

1 87 2  to  « .  •  •  •  •  •  • 

3,613 

837 

1873  . «  •  •  •  •  • • 

2,265 

269 

18  <  4  ••  ••  ••  •• 

1,145 

276 
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The  imports  ot*  linseed  amounted  in — 


Barrels. 

Sacks. 

1872  ..  ..  to  about 

24,819 

1,042 

1873 

14,300 

450 

187 4  . .  . .  ,, 

21,115 

150 

The  prices  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  from  1/.  10s.  to  1Z.  13s. 

Hemp.— The  imports  of  this  article  amounted  in — 

Cwts. 

1872  to .  37,000 

.1873  .  ..  ..  28,000 

1874  . .  ..  42,000 

The  prices  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  1Z.  12s.,  with  a  rise 
to  1Z.  19s.  per  cwt. 

Iron. — Although  the  stocks  on  hand  of  Swedish  iron  in  this  city  at 
the  close  of  the  year  were  not  important,  yet  the  prices  fell  gradually, 
and  foreign  orders  arrived  very  sparingly.  At  the  commencement  they 
were  noted  at  1Z.  4 d.  per  cwt.,  and  sank  to  18s.  Gd.  per  cwt.  German 
iron  was  still  less  able  to  maintain  its  price,  and  at  the  place  where 
it  is  manufactured  it  fell  gradually  to  12s.  7 d.  and  to  9s.  4 d.  per  cwt. 

Owing  to  the  union  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  with  the  German  Tariff 
Union,  those  districts  have  been  compelled  to  seek  the  chief  market  for 
their  productive  iron  manufacture  in  Germany,  and  a  superfluous  pro¬ 
duction  has  arisen,  which  will,  without  doubt,  keep  the  prices  down  for 
a  long  time. 

The  import  of  Swedish  iron  was,  in — 

Cwts. 

1872  .  71,500 

1873  .  46,000 

1874  .  43,000 

Wine  and  Spirits. — The  sales  of  wines  and  spirits  from  Liibeck  to 
the  northern  countries  were  much  the  same  as  usual,  and  have  not 
increased  to  any  extent,  while  the  sale  of  the  interior  of  Germany  has 
become  greater,  and  it  appears  that  the  trade  in  this  branch  is  capable 
of  being  still  further  increased. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  late  years  a  very  considerable  export 
of  unrectified  and  rectified  spirits  has  taken  place  from  Russia,  via 
Liibeck,  to  Hamburgh.  It  amounted  in  1874,  to  about  23,000  barrels, 
or  about  50,000  hogsheads  ;  making  about  2,586,200  gallons. 

Liibeck,  being  situated  within  the  boundaries  of  the  German  Tariff 
Union,  has  not  the  privilege  of  rectifying  foreign  brandies,  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  whole  of  the  quantity  imported  passes  through  this  city  to 
Hamburgh,  from  whence  the  greater  part,  after  having  been  rectified, 
is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  also  every  prospect  of  great 
importations  being  made  in  the  year  1875. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  that  of  late  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
both  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  arriving  at 
this  port,  and  that  the  river  between  Liibeck  and  Travemunde,  in’  its 
present  state,  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the  claims  now  made  on  it. 
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A  resolution  has  therefore  been  made  to  deepen  the  whole  of  the 
river  to  a  depth  of  15  feet,  English  measure,  and  also  to  make  a  new 
cutting  in  one  part  of  it,  to  defray  the  costs  of  which  the  Government 
of  this  city  has  agreed  to  contribute  the  sum  of  140,000/. 

The  number  of  ships  which  arrived  here,  although  showing  a 
decrease  of  383  vessels,  presents  a  rise  of  about  17,000  tons  in  the 
amount  of  tonnage. 

The  number  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  arriving  in  Liibeck, 
was,  in — 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

1872  . 

2,356 

308,666 

1873 

2,815 

370,100 

1874  . 

2,432 

387,000 

The  number  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  departing  from  Liibeck, 
was,  in — 


♦ 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 87 2  . .  . .  • .  . . 

2,337  . 

304,250 

18/3  ..  ..  ..  .. 

2,807 

372,500 

1874  . 

2,457 

387,500 

The  number  of  vessels  arriving  under  British  colours,  was,  in — 


- 

Vessels. 

Tons. . 

187*2  . 

44 

10,800 

1873  . 

24 

5,430 

1874  . 

55 

13,600 

The  total  number  of  different  vessels  carrying  various  flags,  which 
arrived  in  Liibeck  from  Great  Britain,  amounted  in — 


Vessels. 

Vessels. 

1871  . .  . .  . .  . . 

151 

36,530 

1872  . .  . .  . .  . . 

135 

32,425 

1873  . 

126 

30,700 

The  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  arriving  in  this  port  from 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  1874,  cannot  be  made  at  present. 


Agriculture. 


The  harvest  of  the  year  1874,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  butter 
and  oilseed,  may  be  termed  a  plentiful  one.  Not  only  the  quantity, 
but  also  the  quality  is  good,  particularly  that  of  wheat,  which  is 
excellent.  The  quality  of  the  barley,  however,  does  not  satisfy  the 
brewers  in  England,  and  it  is,  therefore,  sent  to  the  interior  of  Ger- 
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many  and  sold  there.  The  potatoe  crop  has  also  been  a  good  one  upon 
the  whole. 

Sales  in  com  can  only  be  effected  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  prices  having  fallen  very  much,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  any  great  change  will  take  place  in  them  before  the 
month  of  May,  a  space  of  five  months,  at  which  time  new  supplies  come 
from  Russia,  or  before  the  prospects  of  the  new  harvest,  together  witn 
the  state  of  the  weather,  contribute  to  produce  a  rise  or  a  fall. 


Public  Works. 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  length  and  extent  of  the  railroads 
which  terminate  in  Liibeck,  neither  do  the  prospects  of  the  formation 
of  a  direct  line  from  Berlin  to  Kiel,  via  Liibeck,  nor  the  building  of  a 
railroad  from  Hagenow  to  Neumiinster,  appear  any  nearer  being 
realized. 

The  construction  of  a  branch  line  from  Oldesloe  to  Segeberg,  pro¬ 
ceeds  very  slowly,  but  it  will  be  opened  this  year.  The  Eutin-Liibeek 
Railway  Company  was  under  the  necessity  of  claiming  pecuniary  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  grand  ducal  Government  of  Oldenburg,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  Liibeck,  but  as  the  income  of  the  said  railroad  is  improving, 
it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  these  subsidies  will  soon  cease. 
The  Lubeck-Biichen  railway  company  have  again,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  subjoined  table,  had  a  considerable  increase  in  their  proceeds, 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  increased  traffic  both  of  persons  and 
goods.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  become  evident  that  the  present 
resources  of  the  line  are  no  way  adequate  to  the  increase  in  traffic,  anil 
a  new  preference  loan  of  600,000/.  has  been  made  for  purchasing  new 
railway  carriages  and  locomotives,  and  also  for  laying  down  a  second 
line  of  rails,  as  well  as  for  discharging  the  old  loan.  The  dividend  for 
the  year  1874  will  be  5  per  cent.,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  1875  it  will 
be  somewhat  smaller. 

The  total  amount  of  traffic  on  the  line,  according  to  the  monthly 
statements,  was,  in — 


Passengers. 

Goods. 

Cwts. 

1872  . 

635,700 

7,259,700 

1873  . .  . .  . . 

761,650 

8,668,850 

1874  . . 

761,400 

9,868,300 

The  total  proceeds  were,  in— 

£ 

1872  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  about  127,350 

1873  .  „  143,600 

1874  .  „  160,900 

The  steam  ferry  at  the  railway  station  at  Housdorf,  by  means  of 
which  passengers  and  goods  are  conveyed  across  the  Elbe,  has  again 
proved  its  inefficiency.  It  is  to  be  wished,  for  the  interest  of  this  city, 
that  this  bad  mode  of  conveyance  may  soon  be  put  an  end  to  by  the 
formation  of  a  good  bridge  at  this  place. 
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Geneual  Kemauks. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  imperial  coinage  in  the  German 
empire,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  January,  1875,  although  in 
itself  a  very  easy  and  practicable  measure,  meets  with  many  obstacles  at 
present.  They  consist  partly  in  the  insufficiency  of  the  necessary 
quantity  of  small  coin,  and  partly  in  the  lower  class  of  people,  who 
cannot  accustom  themselves  to  the  new  method  of  calculation,  and 
therefore,  the  old  coinage  will  only  disappear  very  slowly  and  gradually. 

Liibeck,  January  28,  1875. 
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Report  by  Consul  Grant  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Brindisi  for 

the  Year  1874. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  shipping  of  this  port  in  the  year  1874,  exceeded  that  ot  the 
previous  year  by  51  vessels  and  50180  tons,  which  was  mainly  due  to 
the  increased  importation  of  coal  from  England. 

940  vessels,  measuring  altogether  310,186  tons,  arrived  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  of  which  401,  measuring  309,864  tons,  were  English, 
Italian,  and  Austrian  mail  steamers,  and  the  rest  colliers,  Italian 
coasting  vessels,  Turkish  and  Greek  small  craft  engaged  in  the  local 
trade  between  Brindisi  and  the  opposite  coasts  of  Greece  and  Albania, 
and  vessels  that  called  for  orders,  or  put  in  from  stress  of  weather. 

Further  details  respecting  the  shipping  of  all  nations  in  the  year 
1374,  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table. 


Entered. 


Nation. 

Foreign  Trade. 

Coasting  Trade. 

Called  for  Or¬ 
ders  or  put  in 
from  stress  of 
weather. 

With  Cargo. 

In  Ballast. 

With  Cargo. 

In 

Ballast. 

if 

CD 

1/2 

CO 

<d 

t> 

GO 

a 

o 

H 

CO 

'<D 

in 

m 

cd 

!> 

in 

3 

O 

Eh 

if 

O 

co 

CO 

O 

> 

CO 

« 

O 

Eh 

CO 

O 

CO 

CO 

CD 

CO 

n 

0 

Eh 

to 

'S 

CO 

CO 

CD 

> 

CO 

3 

O 

H 

{Sg  ::: 

Italian  \  sailing  ... 

Austrian 

Turkish  ,, 

Greek  ,, 

German  „ 

Dutch  ,, 

Prussian  ,, 

Total  . 

82 

3 

67 

48 

55 

1 

111 

60 

1 

”i 

88,597 

660 

44,091 

7,320 

32,000 

332 

2,701 

1,752 

610 

”302 

3 

’  i 

«  •  • 

2 

23 

2,917 

123 

”45 

969 

58 

121 

72 

52 

•  •  • 

2 

6 

•  •  • 

69,120 

68,’  736 

9  566 
31,340 

"172 

540 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

35 

4,783 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2 

111 

*2 

15 

4 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

1,316 

10,513 

353 

766 

333 

102 

133 

429 

178,365 

29 

4,054 

311 

179,474 

35 

4,783 

136 

13,510 
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Nation. 

Foreign  Trade. 

Coasting  Trade. 

Called  for  Or¬ 
ders  or  putin 
from  stress  ol 
weather. 

With  Cargo. 

In  Ballast. 

With  Cargo. 

In 

Ballast. 

Vessels, 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

i 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

British 

5"  Steam 

53 

66,286 

29 

21,722 

55 

68,787 

6 

3*839 

2 

1,316 

(Sailing 

... 

... 

2 

404 

•  •• 

... 

1 

256 

Italian 

/Steam 

03 

45,800 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

125 

67,027 

/Sailing 

19 

4,600 

30 

2,720 

91 

12,649 

15 

1,700 

iii 

10,513 

Austrian 

("Steam 

(Sailing 

55 

31,000 

1 

332 

52 

32,340 

... 

2 

*353 

Turkish 

42 

1, 130 

73 

1,788 

15 

7fi(> 

Greek 

?>  ... 

75 

2,271 

8 

450 

•  •  • 

... 

6 

540 

4 

333 

German 

... 

•  .  • 

1 

010 

1 

102 

Dutch 

n  ••• 

. .  • 

... 

... 

1 

133 

Russian 

... 

1 

302 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•  •  • 

Total 

...  ...  ... 

307 

151,087 

145 

28,328 

323 

180,803 

28 

6,335 

136 

13,516 

British  Shipping. — The  British  flag  continues  to  figure  largely  in 
the  shipping  returns  of  this  port,  owing,  as  in  previous  years,  to  the 
Indian  Mail  Service. 

Full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  following  table. 
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Harbour. — No  new  works  have  been  undertaken,  nor,  indeed,  are 
any  required,  the  port  being,  in  its  present  state,  perfectly  safe  and 
convenient. 


Commerce. 

The  custom-house  statistics  for  the  }'-ear  1874  not  having  yet  been 
completed,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  information  under  this  head,  for 
the  present,  not  even  general  results,  but  I  will  not  fail  to  send  a 
supplementary  report  as  soon  as  practicable.  I  have,  however,  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds  for  stating,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  trade  of  this  port 
continues  to  be  of  no  importance. 

Agriculture. 

The  development  of  agriculture,  to  which  I  have  frequently  alluded 
in  former  reports,  continues  unabated,  and  although  it  is  impossible  to 
state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  quantity  of  land  has  been  re¬ 
claimed  and  brought  under  cultivation,  I  may  safely  say  that  the  work 
is  prosecuted  with  so  much  activity,  that  the  extensive  tracts  of  bush 
and  other  waste  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brindisi  are  fast  dis¬ 
appearing. 

When  the  reassessment  of  the  land  tax,  which  is  in  contemplation, 
takes  place,  we  shall  have  accurate  official  information  on  the  subject. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  this  district  suffered  considerably 
from  cattle  plague.  Notwithstanding  the  energetic  measures  taken 
by  the  authorities  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading,  seven  farms 
were  attacked  and  lost  150  out  of  270  heads  of  cattle. 

On  the  other  hand  the  landed  proprietors  have  been  blessed  with 
a  good  harvest,  an  equally  good  vintage,  and  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  yields  of  oil  on  record,  the  olive  plantations  having  produced 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  in  an  average  year. 

Land  and  Water  Communications. 

The  communications  by  sea  have  not  undergone  any  change,  they 
continue  to  be,  twice  a  week  to  and  from  Corfu  and  Constantinople, 
once  a  week  to  and  from  Alexandria,  and  twice  a  week  to  and  from 
Ancona,  Venice,  and  Trieste.  12,559  travellers  landed  and  embarked 
at  this  port  in  the  course  of  the  year,  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
East. 

Public  Works. 

The  marsh  called  Eiume  Piccolo  is  being  drained  and  filled  up. 
This  work,  which  is  so  important  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  will 
probably  be  completed  before  next  summer. 

The  new  street  leading  from  the  railway  station  to  the  harbour, 
which  was  commenced  eight  years  ago,  has  at  last  been  finished  and 
opened  to  traffic. 


General  Eemarks. 

With  the  exception  of  the  street  just  mentioned,  nothing  has  been 
done  by  the  municipality  for  the  improvement  of  the  town.  The  in- 
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creased  means  of  communication,  which  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years  have  brought  this  port  into  immediate  contact  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  and  the  far  East,  have  apparently  no  influence  on  its  commer¬ 
cial  development  and  general  prosperity. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  commercial  report  must  necessarily 
be  short  and  uninteresting. 


Brindisi,  January  30,  1875. 
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From  Consul  Colnayhi  to  Far l  Derby. 

Florence ,  February  15,  1875. 

My  Loud—  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  here¬ 
with  enclosed  a  report  on  the  province  of  Parma. 

I  propose  in  due  course  to  follow  up  the  present  witli  similar 
reports  on  the  provinces  I  was  able  to  visit  in  the  course  of  1874,  under 
the  belief  that  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  present  agricultural 
and  industrial  conditions  of  the  various  Italian  provinces  included 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  consulate  may  not  be  entirely  without 
interest. 

I  would,  however,  venture  to  observe  that  the  figures  in  the  statis¬ 
tical  tables  must  be  looked  upon  generally  as  approximative  only. 
Various  causes  are  at  work  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  which  have  as  yet 
prevented  complete  accuracy  on  this  head,  and  not  the  least  among 
them  is  the  fear  that  Government  inquiries  are  the  prelude  to  an 
increase  of  taxation. 

I  am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the 
great  kindness  and  courtesy  of  all  the  Italian  authorities  with  whom  I 
came  into  contact,  in  furnishing  me  with  all  the  information  at  their 
disposal,  and  in  presenting  me  with  copies  of  the  printed  reports  that 
referred  to  the  subjects  of  my  inquiries. 

I  have,  &c., 

DOMINIC  ELLIS  COLNAGHI. 


Report  on  the  Province  oe  Parma.* 

The  province  of  Parma  is  situate  between  the  provinces  of  Cremona 
on  the  north,  Massa  Carrara  on  the  south,  Reggio  on  the  east,  and 
Piacenza  on  the  west.  It  contains  3239-69  square  kilos.,  and  is  divided 
into  the  three  districts  of  Eorgo  San  Donnino,  Borgotaro,  and  Parma. 
The  population  in  1861  amounted  to  256,029  souls ;  in  1871,  to 
264,831 an  increase  attributable  to  the  greater  development  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  country  districts  and  not  extending  to  the  city  of  Parma, 
which  in  1861  contained  47,428  inhabitants,  and  in  1871  only  45,227. 
The  falling  off  may  be  accounted  for  by  considering  that,  as  a  capital, 
Parma  had  social  advantages,  not  based  on  industry,  that  do  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  chief  town  of  a  province.  The  city  still  possesses  the 
well-known  School  of  Engraving 'f'  founded  by  the  late  Cavalieie  laolo 
Toschi,  under  whose  direction  the  great  work  of  engraving  the 


*  Notizie  ed  osservazioni  sullo  svolgimento  del  Commercio  e  delle  Industrie 
distretto  della  Camera  di  Commercio  e  d’Arti  della  Provincia  di  Parma. 


nel 

Parma,  1874.  . 

Alti  del  Comitato  d’lnchiesta  Industnale.^ 

Kelazioni  delle  Camere  di  Commercio,  1873.  Ptc.  I.,  p.  74;  Ac. 
Annuario  del  Ministero  delle  Finanze,  1874,  Ac.,  &c. 
f  See  Appendix. 
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Corregio  frescoes  was  commenced,  now  ably  carried  on  by  his  successor* 
Professor  Carlo  Raimondi. 

The  rateable  revenue  of  the  province  is  calculated  as  follows : — ■ 


Lire.  c. 
6,090,061-99 
2,526,036-91 
4,505,083-00 


Land 

Buildings 

Personal 


Total 


13,122,181-90 


In  1873  the  total  payments  to  the  Treasury  on  account  of  direct 
and  indirect  taxation  amounted  to  8,019,581  lire  21  c.,*  giving  a  quota 
ot  30  liie  43  c.  per  head  of  the  population.  The  custom-house  receipts 
during  the  same  year  amounted  to  125,793  lire  1  c.  The  above  do 
not  include  the  provincial  and  communal  rates,  which  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  local  wants  of  the  different  provinces. 

Ihe  total  amount  ot  the  mortgages  registered  in  the  province  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1872,  was  98,013,462  lire  94  c.,  of  which 
73,733,323  lire  o3  c.  bearing  interest,  and  24,280,139  lire  41c.  not 

bearing  interest.  The  average  interest  paid  on  mortgage  security  is 
O  per  cent. 

Education. — For  secondary  instruction  the  city  of  Parma  contains 
gvmnasial  schools  and  the  Romagnosi  Lyceum,  as  well  as  a  technical 
school,. a  technical  institute,  wrhere  the  theory  of  agriculture  and  land 
surveying  are  taught,  a  normal  female  school,  a  boarding  school  for 

gills,  a  municipal  school  for  music,  and  the  Government  Musical 
Institute. 

Pi  imary  education  is  given  in  the  elementary  schools. f  The  ordi- 
exPenc^ure  of  the  commune  of  Parma  for  primary  instruction  in 
a,m?unted  to  59>210  lire  5  in  addition  to  which,  55,733  lire  were 
allotted  for  secondary  instruction,  and  10,150  lire  for  extraordinary 
expenses.  In  the  other  communes  of  the  province  the  total  expenditure 
lor  primary  instruction  in  1873  amounted  to  178,705  lire  11  c.  The 
c  laiges  for  secondary  instruction  in  four  of  the  principal  communes 
amounted  m  1874  to  12,100  lire. 


*  Direct  Taxes 
Indirect 


3,086,395-97 

4,963,185-24 
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increasing  from  1,  denoting  the  highest,  to  69,  the  least  number  ot 
crimes  committed. 

The  territory  of  the  province  may  be  divided  into  the  agricultural 
zones  of  the  Po,  of  the  upper  and  lower  plains  of  the  hill  district,  and 
of  the  mountains,  the  two  last  being  the  most  extensive.  Woods  ot 
poplar  in  the  zone  of  the  Po,  and  of  hornbeam,  oak,  beech,  and  chesnut 
in  that  of  the  mountains,  occupy  101,785  hectares.  The  province  is 
traversed  by  about  35  kilos,  ol  the  North  Italian  Railway,  and  contains 
83  kilos,  of  national,  192  kilos,  of  provincial,  and  1,522  kilos,  of  com¬ 
munal  classified  roads,  inclusive  ot  those  which  have  still  to  be 
completed. 

The  principal  products  are  wheat,  Indian  corn  and  rice,  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats,  pulse,  grapes,  fodder,  rape,  hemp,  flax,  vegetables, 
timber,  &c.  The  superficial  area  of  the  farms*  in  the  most  fertile 
zone — that  traversed  by  the  Emilian  way — is  from  10  to  30  hectares, 
nor  do  they  probably  vary  much  in  other  parts  of  the  plain.  A  hectare 
of  land  produces  from  8  to  12  hectolitres  ot  wheat,  and  from  30  to 
36  hectolitres  of  Indian  corn,  and  more  in  certain  cases.  The  rice  fields 
cover  about  3,500  hectares.  This  culture  is  checked  by  the  fears  enter¬ 
tained  of  its  ill  effects  on  the  health  of  the  population;  but  if  the 
competent  authorities  would  watch  over  the  salubrity  of  the  cottages 
and  the  free  drainage  of  the  water,  it  is  thought  there  would  be  no 
cause  to  lament  that  falling  off  in  the  public  health  which  may  occur 
independently  of  the  rice  fields. 

Common  wines  are  abundant,  but  unfortunately,  being  ill  made, 
they  cannot  travel,  and  no  use  can  be  made  of  them  for  distillation  on 
account  of  the  heavy  duties  which  oppress  this  industry.  Attempts, 
however,  are  being  made  in  this  province,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  to 
improve  the  making  of  wine,  with  prospects  of  success. 

The  bakeries  and  Italian  paste  factories,  exclusive  of  private  ovens, 
numbering  about  sixty,  use  some  2,500,000  kdos.  of  flour,  from  which 
about  1,500,000  kilos,  of  bread  and  590,000  kilos,  of  paste  are  made. 
These  products  serve  for  local  consumption.  The  export  of  pastes  has, 
however,  been  tried  with  success  to  England  and  America,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  trade  may  be  established.  The  pastes  are  made  with  hard 
wheat  cultivated  in  the  province,  which  is  also  exported  to  Genoa  for 
the  same  manufacture.  Wages  vary  from  60  c.  to  3  lire  per  diem. 
Work  continues  all  the  year  round. 

The  quantity  of  cereals  sent  from  and  received  at  the  railway  station 
of  Parma  from  1862  to  1871  is  noted  below  : — 


*  The  rent  from  land  (rendita  territoriale)  was  valued  before  1830  at  50  lire  per 
hectare,  after  1830  it  rose  to  75  lire,  and  about  1860  it  was  considered  to  have 
reached  100  lire,  and  the  nett  returns  (rendita  reale),  including  the  farmer’s  profit, 
were  reckoned  at  130  lire  per  hectare.  “Cenni  sullo  stato  agrario  del  Farmigiano 
da  E.  Berte,”  quoted  in  “Kelazione  della  Camera  di  Commercio,”  ut.  sup. 
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I.  Cereals. 


Year. 

Sent. 

Received. 

1862  . 

Quintals. 

36,670 

Quintals. 

6,290 

1863  . 

66,040 

10,040 

18,910 

1864  . 

56,560 

1865  . 

34,454 

19,360 

1866  . 

66,010 

9,890 

1867  . 

159,280 

8,610 

11,199 

1868  . 

98,770 

1869  . 

48,335 

82,700 

24,798 

1870  . 

17,850 

1871  . 

44,303 

12,539 

In  1852  a  census  of  the  cattle  in  the  province  was  taken  by  the 
then  ducal  Government,  with  the  following  results : — - 


II.  Census  of 

Bulls,  oxen,  cows,  and  calves  . . 
Swine 

Sheep  .«  . .  ..  .. 

Goats  ..  ..  ..  .. 

Horses  «.  •  •  . .  .. 


Cattle,  1852. 

Head. 

..  ..  107,774 

. .  54,775 

« .  « .  • .  5, 508 

..  . .  ..  123,160 

. .  . .  . .  25,367 


Another  census  was  taken  in  1868,  but  it  was  of  little  value  lor 
statistical  purposes,  as  the  numbers  returned  were  much  below  the 
truth.  It  is  probable  that,  on  the  whole,  the  present  number  of  cattle 
in  the  province  is  certainly  not  less  than  in  1852,  while  some  consider 
the  number  of  bulls,  oxen,  cows,  &c.,  to  have  reached  130,000. 

The  following  table  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
cattle  trade  in  this  district : — 


III.  Shewing  tlie  Number  of  Cattle  Sold  on  the  Markets  of  Parma,  from  1SG9  to  1873. 
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t  From  a  document  dated  1854,  it  appears  that  in  that  year  draught  oxen  were  worth  from 
70  e.  to  10  lire  50  c.  per  myriagram. 
t  Manzi. 
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IV.  Number  of  Cattle  Sent  from,  and  Received  at,  the  Railway-station 

at  Parma  from  I860  to  1873.  , 


Head  of  Cattle  Sent  from  and  Received  at  Railway  Station  of  Parma. 

Year. 

Large. 

■ 

Small.* 

Total. 

Exported. 

Arrived. 

Exported. 

Arrived. 

Exported. 

Aarived. 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

2,129 

2,623 

3,567 

2,659 

2,252 

398 

158 

397 

1,491 

1,068 

9,987 

7,128 

10,646 

9,296 

9,164 

3.906 
4,089 
5,187 
6,150 

5.907 

12,116 

9,751 

14,213 

11,955 

11,416 

4,304 

4,247 

5,584 

7,641 

6,975 

The  cattle  trade  has  received  a  great  stimulus  from  the  large 
demands,  during  the  last  few  years,  from  Prance  and  .Germany ;  but 
the  breed  still  requires  much  improvement,  and  restrictive  measures  on 
the ‘export  of  cattle  which,  it  has  been  rumoured,  may  be  proposed, 
would  tend  to  check  an  important  source  of  wealth  to  agriculturists. 

The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  (Comizio  Agrario)  of  Parma  has 
already  introduced  some  English  swine  (boars  and  sows),  and  has 
judged  the  communes  of  Colorno  and  Pelino  deserving  of  reward  for 
having  voted  the  purchase  of  two  bulls. 

The  fresh  pork  markets  of  Sala  Baganza  and  Pelino  are  important. 
On  the  first  about  6,000  animals  are  sold  per  annum,  a  large  number 
being  exported  to  Lombardy.  Besides  live  stock,  there  were  sold  on 
the  market  of  Sala  Bagonza,  in  1872,  3,812  quintals  of  pork,  bacon,  and 
lard.  A  few  years  ago  the  total  products  of  this  industry  between 
fresh  and  salt  meat  and  lard,  &c.,  were  calculated  at  3,810  quintals. 
The  hams  of  Yianino,  the  “  spalle  ”  of  S.  Secondo  Parmense,  and  the 
“  salumi  ”  of  Sala  Baganza,  Colorno,  Pelino,  and  other  communes  of  the 
Province  are  worthy  of  mention.  Three  establishments  m  Parma, 
produce  articles  of  excellent  quality.  One  has  begun  to  imitate 
successfully  the  “  mortadelle  ”  of  Bologna.  The  men  employed  in  the 
trade  are  usually  paid  by  piece  work,  and  earn  about  1  lire  80  c.  per 
diem,  for  from  two  to  six  months  in  the  year. 

Sheep  and  goats  are  only  sold  for  food.  The  kid  and  lamb  skins  are 
exported  to  Milan,  Naples,  and  Grenoble  to  be  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  gloves.  They  are  now,  in  small  part,  prepared  in  the 
province,  but  the  larger  quantity  is  exported  undressed. 

Cheese  Making. — The  129  provincial  dairy  farms  in  which  cheese  is 
made  are  distributed  in  various  proportions  between  the  three  zones  of 
the  upper  and  lower  plain  and  of  the  hills.  The  quantity  of  milk  used  is 
about  7,000,000  litres,  which  yield  388,000  kilos,  of  cheese,  115,000 
kilos,  of  butter,  and  238,000  kilos,  of  ricotta.t  The  average  value  of  the 
annual  production  is  from  500,000  lire  to  600,000  lire,  and  the  number 

*  In  the  Railway  Statistics  calves  are  included  with  the  sheep;  pigs  and  goats 
under  the  heading  of  small  cattle.  In  1872,  about  1,636  calves  were  sent  away  Irom 
the  station. 

f  Ricotta  is  the  third  product  made  after  the  butter  and  cheese.  It  is  a  fresh 
common  cheese,  principally  used  by  the  peasantry,  who  dry  it  in  the  sun,  or  in  an 
oven.  Its  quality  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  butter  and  cream  already  made 
with  the  milk. 
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of  persons  employed,  between  cheese  makers  and  farm  labourers,  is  350. 
The  yield  is  most  abundant  in  the  hill  district,  where  1,000  litres  of 
milk  will  produce  18  kilos,  more  butter,  cheese,  and  “  ricotta  ”  than  in 
the  plain.  The  average  daily  wages  of  the  men  employed  on  the  dairy 
farms  is  calculated  at  about  1  lire  70  c.  per  diem.  The  clieesemakers 
earn  3  lire  and  more.  Many  are  paid  by  piece-work,  receiving  a  certain 
quantity  of  butter  “  ricotta,”  and  whey.  In  the  greater  number  of  the 
dairy  farms,  work  is  only  carried  on  for  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year. 

The  cheese  made  is  the  “grana”or  Parmesan.  The  quality  is 
good,  though  the  cheeses  of  this  province  are  not  yet  considered  equal 
to  those  of  Lodi.  The  method  of  making  them  still  needs  improvement, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  more  profitable  results,  cheesemaking  should  be 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale  and  with  proportionate  capital.  Although 
the  small  proprietors  of  the  province,  who  exceed  in  number  the  larger 
landowners,  send  their  milk  to  one  dairy-farm,  dividing  the  product 
proportionately,  each  association  is  not  bound  by  any  fixed  rules,  but 
is  based  on  custom  and  reciprocal  good  faith  ;  as  there  is  no  common 
sale  of  the  products,  the  engagement  of  clieesemakers  who .  may  have 
acquired  a  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  of  their  profession,  or  the 
adoption  of  improved  machinery  and  implements  is  not  cared  for.  A 
model  farm,  to  teach  cheesemaking,  among  other  matters,  is  much 
wanted,  and  it  would  be  well  if  associations,  after  the  Swiss  fashion, 
for  using  the  milk  in  common  and  selling  the  products  wholesale, 
could  be  organized. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  instituted  two  prizes  of  1,200  lire,  with 
a  gold  medal,  and  four  prizes  of  800  lire,  with  a  silver  medal  for  the 
best  Social  Dairy  Farm  which  should  unite  the  production  and  sale  of 
cheese,  to  be  established  before  April,  1873  ;  there  appear  to  have  been 
fifteen  competitors,  but  not  one  from  the  province  of  Parma. 

Silk. — There  no  data  by  which  to  establish  the  amount  of  the  total 
annual  yield  of  cocoons  in  this  province,  the  figures  quoted  below  show 
the  quantities  disposed  of  on  the  market  of  Parma,  the  principal  centre 
of  sale. 
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V.  Shewing  the  Total  Sale  of  Cocoons  on  the  Market  of  Parma 

from  1857  to  1873. 


Year. 

Crop. 

Cocoons 

sold. 

Average 
Price  per 
Kilogram. 

Total  Value 
of  Cocoons 
sold.* 

Kilos. 

Lire. 

c. 

Lire. 

c. 

1857  ... 

First 

257,900 

9 

30 

2,398,470 

00 

1858  ... 

n 

102,884 

4 

73 

486,641 

32 

1859  ... 

?> 

82,779 

7 

18 

594,353 

22 

1860  ... 

n 

82,683 

7 

02 

580,434 

66 

1861  ... 

105,688 

4 

93 

521,041 

84 

1862  ... 

u 

37,533 

6 

24 

234,205 

92 

1863  ... 

1  j 

103,936 

4 

21 

437,570 

56 

1864  ... 

n 

153,591 

5 

45 

837,070 

95 

1  5 

(  ” 

83,189 

8 

89 

739,550 

21 

(.  Second 

2,471 

5 

96 

15,726 

11 

I860  ... 

First 

165,834 

5 

06 

839,120 

04 

1 

f  y> 

136,742 

8 

32 

1,137,690 

49 

1  Second 

43,778 

5 

20 

227,645 

60 

1 868 

f  First 

227,256 

8 

42 

1,931,595 

92 

(  Second 

32,946 

7 

37 

242,812 

02 

1869  ... 

First 

269,486 

6 

28 

1,691,372 

08 

1 

i  „ 

224,675 

6 

70 

1,505,322 

50 

(  Second 

14,408 

_ 2 

88 

41,495 

04 

1871  ... 

First 

264,703 

4 

88 

1,291,750 

64 

1872  ... 

n 

267,182 

7 

75 

2,070,660 

50 

1873  ... 

?) 

> 

288,964 

7 

76 

2,246,360 

64 

Observations. 


From  1848  to  1857  the  average  annual 
sale  of  cocoons  was  227,448  kilos.,  from 
1858  to  1865,  94,752  kilos., ‘the  diminu¬ 
tion  showing  the  influence  of  the  silk¬ 
worm  disease;  from  1866  to  1871,229,772 
kilos.  Although  the  malady  has  by  no 
means  disappeared  this  improved  average 
is  due  to  more  rational  methods  of  culti¬ 
vation,  to  the  use  of  healthy  foreign  eggs, 
chiefly  of  the  Japanese  breeds,  to  the 
increased  plantations  of  mulberry  trees, 
Ac.  The  yield,  however,  is  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  reached  the  position  it  would  attain 
were  the  Fossombrone  breed  of  worms 
restored  to  health,  for  foreign  eggs, 
though  offering  a  more  certain  result, 
yield  a  smaller  product. 

The  second  crop  of  cocoons  obtained  in 
1865,  1867,  1868,  and  187C  was  from  the 
Japanese  polivoltine  breed.  There  is  not 
much  encouragement  to  continue  this 
cultivation,  for  in  1866,  1869,  and  1871 
the  second  crop  failed,  and  in  1872  and 
1873  it  was  too  small  to  be  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  prices  of  the  cocoons  on  the  Parma 
market  are  generally  high,  because,  in 
addition  to  their  good  quality,  the  cocoons 
are  selected. 


The  experiments  of  Professor  Guiseppe  Sabbioni  on  the  cellular 
system,  and  the  selection  of  moths  for  breeding  will,  it  is  hoped,  ere 
long,  enable  the  native  breed  of  worms  to  be  again  cultivated. 

Silk  Filatures. — The  general  condition  of  tln’3  industry  in  the 
province  of  Parma,  from  1803  to  1868  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table. 


1 


*  The  total  values  quoted  are  somewhat  exaggerated,  as  they  have  been  calcu¬ 
lated  from  the  whole  quantity  of  cocoons  sold  on  the  market,  including  the  inferior 
qualities,  which  are  sold  at  lower  rates  than  the  general  average  on  which  this  table 
has  been  based. 
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Manufactures  (oe  Silk,  Wool,  Plax,  Hemp,  and  Cotton). 

Silk. — This  manufacture,  carried  on  in  the  weavers’  dwellings,  was 
decaying  before  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  may  be 
now  said  to  have  almost  ceased.  A  small  factory,  of  thirteen  looms, 
exists  at  Parma,  in  which  silk  stuff  for  sieves,  &c.,  is  made  and  sold  in 
this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Wool. — A  woollen  factory  established,  in  1824,  in  a  suburb  of  Parma 
under  the  protection  of  Government,  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth  for 
military  purposes  was  unable  to  meet  open  competition  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  Kingdom  and  is  given  up. 

Linen,  Hemp ,  and  Cotton. — The  principal  estabishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  hemp  stuffs,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  woollen 
factory  noticed  above.  It  contains  a  warping  mill  of  48  spindles, 
worked  by  water  power,  and  several  smaller  machines  for  preparing 
the  stuffs  when  made. 

The  linen  yarns  employed  are  Nos.  20,  25,  30,  40,  and  50,  imported 
from  Ghent  and  Belfast,  the  hemp  and  tow  yarns  are  Nos.  6,  10,  and 
14  from  Milan  and  Belgium,  the  jute  yarns  are  imported  from  Dundee. 
The  articles  manufactured  are  linens  for  table-cloths,  napkins,  &e.,  of 
various  degrees  of  fineness,  linings,  hempen  cloths  for  hospitals,  and 
common  stuffs  for  sacks  and  packing.  About  325,000  metres  are 
produced  per  annum.  The  mixed  hemp  and  jute  stuffs  are  chiefly  sold 
at  Genoa  and  Leghorn.  From  90  to  100  women  are  employed  :  reelers 
at  from  35  to  40  c. ;  weavers  from  70  c.  to  1  lire  20  c.  per  diem :  the 
higher  prices  for  piece  wrork. 

Another  small  factory  exists,  at  Parma,  containing  five  looms  only 
and  working  for  private  customers  who  provide  the  materials. 

Linen,  hemp,  and  cotton  stuffs,  are  also  made  at  the  female  found¬ 
ling  hospital,  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  and  at  the  penitentiary.  At 
this  latter  are  produced  yearly  from  150,000  metres  to  180,000  metres  of 
various  kinds  of  linen,  hemp,  and  cotton  cloths  for  the  account  of  a 
contractor.  There  are  194  looms,  which  are  not  alw'ays  at  work. 

The  number  of  looms  contained  in  the  factories  and  institutes 
noticed  above,  is  305:  2,294  more  are  dispersed  m  the  weavers’ 
dwellings  about  the  province.  The  looms  belonging  to  the  Metayer 
families  are  worked  by  the  women  during  great  part  of  the  winter  in 
making  hemp  stuffs,  or  mixed  cloths  of  hemp  and  cotton,  or  hemp  and 
wool,  for  domestic  use. 

In  some  parts  of  the  district  of  Borgo  San  Donnino  stuffs  for  sieves 
and  sacks  used  to  be  made  by  the  peasantry  for  sale,  chiefly  at  Genoa, 
but  this  industry,  it  would  appear,  has  not  been  able  to  stand  against 
modern  improvements,  and  if  it  has  not  altogether  ceased  is  of  little 
moment. 

Leather  Manufacture. — There  are  four  principal  tanneries  in  Parma 
itself  and  several  smaller  establishments  in  the  communes  of  Langhirano, 
Busseto,  Borgo  San  Donnino  and  Soragna.  The  chief  supply  of  hides 
and  skins  is  furnished  by  the  native  cattle,  the  remainder  are  introduced 
from  the  neighbouring  provinces  and  imported  from  South  America. 

Common  boot  and  shoe  leather  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  produc¬ 
tion.  In  1870,  howmver,  at  the  Provincial  Exhibition  some  good 
specimens  of  calf  skins  variously  prepared,  and  of  white  and  black 
leather  for  saddlery  and  harness  were  exhibited.  In  two  of  the 
Parma  tanneries  kid  skins,  for  glove-making,  are  prepared.  The  sale  of 
the  above  products,  except  the  kid  skins,  which  are  sent  to  Milan,  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  internal  consumption  of  the  province. 
In  1872  one  of  the  principal  tanneries  found  a  market  for  some  of  its 
products  in  Germany. 
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.„„.Ab0lit  l00  workmen  are>  probably,  employed  in  this  industry  their 
average  daily  wages  are  from  1  lire  to  2  lire  50  c.,  the  foremen  bavin " 
more,  the  women  and  children  less. 

1  Qpf  I' \0k  and  Tile  Manufacture »  and  other  articles  in  Terra-Cotta —In 
1%1  there  were  seventy-four  brick,  tile,  and  limekilns  in  the  province  in 
18,4  not  more  than  forty-four.  The  number  varies  from  year  to  Tear 
because  the  farmers,  to  whom  brick-making  is  only  an  accessory  often 
allow  them  kilns  to  be  idle.  The  three  continuous  fire  kilns  lately  estab¬ 
lished  must  have  contributed  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  rural  kilns 
as  they  are  able  to  undersell  them. 

The  production  is  generaly  limited  to  making  common  bricks  for 
ocal  consumption,  except  as  regards  four  kilns,  in  two  of  which 
perforated  machine-made  bricks  are  turned  out,  a  third  makes  a 
particular  kind  of  light  brick,  and  a  fourth  machine-made  tiles.  These 
products  are  sent  to  other  provinces  as  well  as  sold  locally. 

.Th< ere  ar®.  only  tliree  manufactories  of  articles  in  terra-cotta  but 
them  production  is  very  varied ;  flower-pots,  balustrades  brackets 
pedestals,  statuettes  for  garden  ornaments,  and  Franklin  stoves,  coloured 

valnlshed  liwliff?8®  fP'Pf '  °ne,  establis*ment  flat  majolica  tiles, 

from  the  Nentn  col?UM>  “?  als°  Produced>  a  new  introduction 
JkfiW?,  feaP°llt5a  provinces;  m  another,  basins  (bacinelle)  for  the 
suk  filature  are  made  and  chiefly  exported  to  Lombardy. 

.  lere  are  no  details  of  the  number  of  workmen,  or  their  wages 
which  vary  greatly.  The  brickmakers,  who  are  geueraliy  paid  by  piece- 

aboi.it  4iireaipeer°diemP  y  0010  ^  “  months  iu  tbe  earn 

Glass  and  Crystal  and  Earthenware  Manufactures— Tw o  establish¬ 
ments  in  this  province  unite  these  manufactures,  one  at  Parma  and  the 

ZZ  n  rT’fT  D°nmno.  The  first  is  tlie  most  important  from 
i  J 3  “ul^P}lclty  of  its  products  and  the  elements  of  progress  it  contains : 
its  circulating  capital  is  about  55,000  lire. 

The  first  materials  used  in  this  industry  are  broken  glass  and 
crystal,  quartz  from  the  Ticino,  salt  of  soda  from  England,  and  common 
clays  lor  the  pottery.  The  products  consist  in  bottles  and  glasses 
lamps,  plain  and  ornamental  globes,  chimneys  for  lamps,  &c.,  and  various 
kinds  ol  common  and  finer  pottery.  The  sale  of  the  pottery  is  confined 
to  the  province  the  glass  is  exported  to  other  provinces,  and  the  manu- 
actoiy  is  on  the  increase  The  total  number  of  hands  employed  is 
07,  o  whom  23  (19  men  and  4  women)  in  the  pottery  department,  and 
44  (all  men)  in  glass  making.  The  wages  for  the  potters  are  1  lire  20  o 

-  C’  per,d‘T’  Por  t,le  *'°men  50  c.  The  glass  workers  rise 
horn  a  minimum  of  1  lire  to  a  maximum  of  0  lire  50  c.  per  diem.  They 
have  work  for  only  three  months  in  the  year. 

Articles  of  common  earthenware  are  also  made  in  two  or  three  small 
factories  ol  little  industrial  importance. 

Manufactures  of  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  and  Copper.— The  onlv  in¬ 
dustrial  establishment  for  fusing  articles  in  cast  iron  in  this  province  is 
at  1  anna  ;  its  plant  is  not  important  though  it  is  supplied  with  steam 
power.  It  deserves  mention,  however,  from  the  progress  made  of  late 

years  m  the  production  of  different  articles  for  domestic  and  industrial 
purposes. 

In  the  communes  of  Felino  and  Colorno  are  two  furnaces  for  fusins 
copper  from  .the  ore  or  in  pieces.  The  province  also  possesses  another 

i u mace  where  broken  iron  is  re-fused,  and  bars  of  soft  iron  made  for 
local  consumption. 

The  small  factories  lor  constructing  or  repairing  machines  or  imnle- 

me  111  ^ie  Prov^nce  are  noteworthy  for  special  work.  In 
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one,  the  machines  for  stamping  Government  paper  are  constmcted, 
well  as  the  machines  for  weighing  the  blanks  at  the  Mint  before  y 
are  stamped.  In  two  other  establishments  agricultural  implements  are 
made  and  machines  repaired.  In  the  different  communes  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  blacksmiths  and  coppersmiths  are  settled  and  employed  exclu¬ 
sively  in  working  for  local  custom,  both  domestic  and  agricultural. 
The  nail  makers  of  the  city  of  Parma  only  supply  local  wants. 

No  recent  details  can  be  given  about  wages,  but  they  have  probably 
not  changed  much  from  former  rates,  Hire  70  c.  to  2  lire  oO  c.  for 
founders  per  diem,  1  lire  30  c.  to  1  lire  50  c.  for  blacksmiths,  2  lire  20  c. 
to  2  lire  40  c.  for  coppersmiths.  Poremen  in  foundries,  &c.,  receive 
3  lire  50  c.  to  4  lire,  and  apprentices  (garzoni)  50  c.  to  80  c. 

Manufactures  of  Soap  and  Wax  Can  dies—  There  are  only  two 
factories  of  soap  of  ordinary  quality  and  for  local  consumption.  The 
products  of  the  largest  are  good  and  abundant,  and  the  quantity  made  is 
increasing.  Of  three  wax  candle  factories  existing,  in  the  commune  of 
Parma,  one  only  carries  out  the  operations  of  purifying  and  bleac  nng 
the  wax,  the  others  make  candles  with  wax  already  prepared,  lhe 
largest  does  not  employ  more  than  four  workmen,  who  receive  1  lire  56  c. 

per  diem,  and  four  women  earning  1  lire. 

Paper  Manufacture.— There  are  seven  mills  for  the  production 
of  paper  of  ordinary  quality,  but  good  of  its  kind,  for  printing 
nurposes  and  for  the  use  of  the  local  and  central  Government,  and 
ither  administrations.  In  one  mill  pasteboard  made  with  straw  is 
manufactured  and  sold  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy  to  the  amount  ot 
12  000  lire  per  annum.  Piftv  workmen  are  employed  at  the  principal 
mill  which  is  provided  with  the  latest  machinery.  Its  average  annual 
production  is  from  60,000  lire  to  80,000  lire  ;  it  furnishes  about  6,000 
reams  of  paper  per  annum  to  the  military  penitentiary  of  Savona,  lhe 
wages  vary  for  men  from  80  c.  to  1  lire  50  c.,  for  women  from  oO  c.  to 

90  c.,  for  children  from  40  c.  to  70  c.  .  .  „ 

Printing  Offices.— There  are  ten  printing  offices  m  the  province,  ot 
which  the  two  established  at  Parma  are  the  principal.  Besides  printing 
the  newspapers  and  the  bulletins  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  ot 
the  “  Comizio  Agrario,”  published  in  Parma,  their  principal  work 
consists  in  printing  forms  for  the  Government  and  local  offices,  lhe 
number  of  workmen  employed  varies  in  the  course  of  the  year  according 
to  the  work  done.  The  wages  of  compositors  are  from  1  lire  to  i !  lire, 
of  apprentices  from  30  c.  to  60  c.,  of  printers  1  lire  to  c.  per  diem. 
Piece  work  is  paid  as  follows:  compositors  15  c.  to  20  c.,  apprentices  o  c. 

to  8  c.,  and  printers  20  c.  per  hour.  , 

Manufacture  of  Liqueurs,  Beer ,  and  Aerated  Waters.—' The  province 
of  Parma  formerly  possessed  fifteen  establishments  engaged  in  these 
industries,  now  there  are  only  ten.  The  diminution  is  in  the  making 
of  liqueurs.  With  regard  to  the  brewers  and  the  manufacturers  ot 
aerated  water,  the  number  of  establishments  has  not  altered,. but  the 
competition  of  other  provinces  has  reduced  the  annual  production. 

The  first  materials  are  obtained  from  different  places,  bpirits,  lor 
making  liqueurs,  from  Germany  ;  for  beer,  the  barley  grown  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  and  in  the  neighbouring  one  of  Modena,  is  used ;  hops  are  im¬ 
ported  from  Bavaria.  The  wages  given  in  all  three  industries  are, 
foremen  2  lire  and  more  per  diem  ;  ordinary  workmen  1  lire  oO  c. ; 

women,  maximum  wages,  1  lire  per  diem.  J  _  ,  , 

Pianoforte  Makers. — Two  factories  are  established  at  Parma  but 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  unable  to  obtain  any  information  about 

them* 

Photographers. — There  are  several  photographic  establishments,  that 
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ot  Leghe  is  said  to  be  particularly  successful  in  reproducing  the  chief 
works  of  art  possessed  by  the  city  of  Parma. 

Although  in  the  <  general  progress  of  Italian  industry  the  part 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Parma  is  but  small,  signs  of  present  life 
and  hopes  of  future  vitality  are  not  wanting.  The  following  industries 
established,  it  is  true,  on  a  small  scale,  have  sprung  up  in  the  course  of 
the  last  ten  years. 

Two  establishments  for  mechanical  boot  making,  which  employ 
seventy  workmen  and  have  branch  shops  for  the  sale  of  their  goods  in 
several  Italian  cities. 


A  workshop  for  sawing  timber  and  making  cases  for  a  Genoese 
hrm.  The  saws  are  worked  by  water  power. 

A  manufactory  of  artificial  manure,  made  of  a  preparation  of  bones. 

A  machine-made  stay  manufactory  employing  fiffy  women  and  girls, 
and  ten  men.  Fourteen  sewing  machines  from  Berlin  and  America 
arc  in  use,  and  4,000  dozen  pairs  of  stays  made,  of  an  annual  value  of 
70,000  lire.  The  products  are  cheap  and  well  made,  and  are  sold  in 
and  out  of  the  province  and  even  abroad. 

A  brush  factory  for  making  brushes  of  all  kinds ;  twenty  men  and 
twenty-four  men  are  employed  in  the  factory,  and  eight  carpenters 
outside.  The  annual  value  of  the  goods  made  is  about  30,000  lire. 
The  brushes  are  exported  wholesale  to  London  and  Paris,  and  are  sold, 
in  smaller  quantities,  in  the  different  Italian  cities. 

Mineral  Products. —  Among  the  mineral  products  of  the  province  are 
sandstone,  flints,  marble,  gypsum,  mineral  waters,  petroleum,  and 
lignite.  Large  beds  of  terra  mare  are  also  met  with. 

#  On  Monte  Dosso  there  is  a  fine  and  extensive  deposit  of  compact 
siliceous  limestone  in  large  strata,  which  might  advantageously  be  used 
as  flagging,  &c.  The  sandstone  of  Cassio  is  durable  when  not  exposed 
to  variations  of  weather  and  frost.  At  Corchia,  large  masses  of  granite 
are  found,  but  from  want  of  roads,  they  are  not  worked.  At  Casa 
Sclvatica,  quarries  of  strong  treccia  exist  from  which  excellent  millstones 
are  made,  and  the  working  of  which  might  be  advantageously  extended. 
In  the  same  locality  is  a  white  marble,  which  rivals,  if  'it  does  not 
surpass,  the  biancone  of  Yerona,  and  which  might  be  used  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes.  At  Bargone,  not  far  from  Salto  Maggiore,  are  various 
quarries  of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  in  fine  crystals,  from  which 
excellent  lime  is  obtained. 

In  various  parts  of  the  mountains  serpentine  and  hornblende,  with 
diallage,  are  found,  and  in  many  of  the  torrents  fine  specimens  of 
jaspers,  agates,  cornelians,  chalcedony s,  &e.,  are  to  be  met  with. 
Codorso  and  Casonetti  possess  rock  crystal.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bardi  the  “  Monte  dei  Diamants  ”  is  so  called  from  the  number  of  fine 
crystals  of  ialine  quartz  that  are  found  there.  Fine  qualities  of  amor¬ 
phous  quartz,  differently  coloured,  have  been  found,  particularly  in  the 
V  altarese ;  and  steatite,  or  soap  stone,  exists  in  large  quantities  at 
Borgotaro,  Bardi,  Ac. 

Many  localities  in  the  mountains  afford  examples  of  manganese, 
which  it  might  be  worth  while  to  work. 

In  former  times  the  deposits  of  petroleum  existing  in  this  province 
were  utilized  by  means  of  common  wells,  into  which  the  oil  filtered ;  it 
was  used  principally  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  was  an  object  of 
exportation.  Now  this  primitive  method  of  collecting  the  oil  is  for¬ 
bidden  by  law,  and  the  petroleum  must  be  extracted  by  mechanical 
moans  after  the  American  fashion,  requiring  combined  efforts  assisted 
by  large  capital.  The  experiments  made  by  various  companies  in  this 
province,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Piacenza,  have  not  met  with  success.  It 
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is  believed  that  the  petroleum  zone  of  this  region  consists  only  of 
infiltrations,  and  that  to  make  it  available  a  return  to  the  old  system 
of  wells  is  necessary  ;  a  continuation  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
is  a  cause  of  loss  to  all  concerned. 

Lignite  exists  in  the  district  of  Borgatoro,  but  is  not  considered  to 

be  of  any  commercial  importance.  , 

Among  the  principal  mineral  waters  of  the  province  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  those  of  Salso  Maggiore,  a  village  placed  on  the  last  spurs  of 
the  Sub-Apennine  hills  before  they  lose  themselves  m  the  vast  Lnniian 
plain,  and  about  9  kilos,  by  a  good  road  from  the  station  of  Borgo  ban 

The  waters  are  various.  Besides  the  natural  acidulo-ferruginous 
springs,  many  wells  have  been  sunk  in  the  course  of  centuries 
which  literally  any  quantity  of  saline  water  (acqua  salsa)  can  be 

obtained.  ,  ,  ..  ,  • 

The  waters  at  Salso  Maggiore,  Salso  Mmore,  and  Pozzuolo  aie 

iodo-saline ;  those  of  the  Cento  Pozzi  contain  bromine  m  addition. 
The  most  important  supply  exists  iii  the  village  of  Salso  Maggiore, 
where  a  commodious  bathing  house  is  established.  In  addition  to  its 
medical  qualities,*  the  water  supplies  excellent  salt,  of  which  from 
1  500  to  1,000  Italian  tons  are  annually  extracted  from  10,000  cubic 
metres  of  water,  under  the  management  .of  the  Marquis  della  Eosa, 
the  present  concessionaire.  The  product  is  bought  by  (Government  a 
the  contract  price  of  60  lire  per  ton,  so  that  the  gross  annual  value  is 
from  90,000  to  96,000  lire.  M.  della  Bosa  is  in  possession  of  a  process 
for  extracting  the  iodine  from  the  mother  liquor. 

These  waters  are  met  with  in  the  miocene  chalk  formation,  and  are 
extracted  mechanically  by  means  of  an  artesian  well,  sunk  about  1867, 
306  metres  in  depth  and  022  in  diameter.  "When  the  well  .was 
finished,  a  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  was  set  free.  This  la 
collected  in  a  gasometer,  and  used. to  evaporate  the  salt  in  one  of  the 
cauldrons  under  which  a  hundred  jets  burn.  Tne  Marquis  della  Bosa, 
when  Syndic  of  Salso  Maggiore,  proposed  to  light  the  village  with  this 
natural* gas,  but  liis  proposition  was  rejected;  and  now,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  gas  well,  petroleum  from  America  is  burnt. 

The  waters  of  Salso  Maggiore  have  long  been  known,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  utilized  before  the  Christian  era.  In  877  some  of  the 
waters  appear  to  have  already  become  the  property  of  the  Church.  In 
1145  the  Marquis  Albert  Pallavicini  ceded  to  the  Government  of 
Piacenza  his  rights  over  all  his  possessions  in  the  Parmigiamo,  among 
which  the  territory  of  Salso  is  mentioned,  including  the  forests  and  the 
wells,  not  then  very  deep,  which  he  had  sunk  to  obtain  salt,  lie 
received  fresh  investitures  of  these  estates  from  Polgo  A\ogadio  and. 
Ohizzo  Figliodoni,  which  were  confirmed  later  by  Francesco  Sforza  of 
Milan  to  &Pietro  Pallavicini.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Bucal 
Treasury  succeeded  to  the  brothers  Mancini,  proprietors  of  part  of  the 
salines  of  Salso  Minore,  by  right  of  confiscation,  taking  up  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  the  salines,  and  soon  depriving  the  part  owners  and 
feudatories  of  their  rights,  conceding  to  them  certain  privileges  in 
exchange.  To  the  Farnesi  are  due  the  establishment  for  extracting 
the  salt  of  Salso  Maggiore,  Salso  Minore,  Pozzuolo,  and  Cento  Pozzi.. 

Under  the  first  kingdom  of  Italy  these  works  were  all  in  activity, 


*  The  water  is  moderately  limpid,  becoming  quite  clear  when  left  in  repose.  It 
has  an  odour  of  petroleum,  and  a  very  salt  taste;  its  temperature  is  14°  centigrade, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  1100.  The  water  is  very  useful  in  all  scrofulous  complaints, 
&c.  Guida  alle  acque  Miner ali  del  Dottore  1°  Schivardi  Milano  1809,  art,  Salso 
Maggiore. 
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but  after  the  fall  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  establishment  of  Cento 

I  ozzi  was  suppressed,  and  now  the  operations  are  limited  to  the  works 
ot  oalso  Maggiore. 

Sulphurous  Water  of  Tabiano  and  Bathing  Establishment—  These 
sulphur  springs,  9  kilos,  from  the  railway  station  of  Borgo  San 
Donrnno,  are  found  near  the  village,  close  to  the  Bivacchia  torrent. 
Ihe  principal  spring,  issuing  near  the  church,  yields  1G  hectolitres  per 
diem ;  the  other  two  are  insignificant.  In  1838  the  springs  and  the 
surrounding  lands  were  bought  by  Maria  Louisa,  Duchess  of  Parma, 
who  gave  them  to  the  hospital  of  Borgo  San  Donnino,  and  made  the 
road  leading  to  the  springs  from  the  town.  A  little  later  the  Duchess 
built  a  bathing  house,  and  half  a  kilo,  lower  down  an  inn  for  the 
exclusive  use  ot  the  bathers;  between  the  two  is  a  well-shaded  carriage 

The  formation  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  baths  consists  of 
p  locene  clays.  The  village  of  Tabiano  is  built  on  porous  argillaceous 
tufa,  rich  in  marine,  fossils,  and  containing  in  many  places,  and 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  springs,  crystals  of  native 
sulphur  in  cavities.* 

Banks.— The  principal  banking  establishments  of  this  province  are 
a  branch  of  the  National  Bank  of  Italy,  established  in  1861;  and  the 
Banca  Popolare  di  Credito  e  Providenza,  established  in  1866.  The 
Cassa  di  Eisparmio,  or  Savings  Bank,  dates  from  1860;  and  there  is  a 
small  institution,  called  Cassa  di  Prestito  al  Lavoro,  for  advancing 
money  to  artisans  and  workmen  on  their  note  of  hand.  A  branch  of 
the  Banca  Popolare  of  Plorence,  established  for  a  short  time  at  Parma, 
has  been  closed.  At  present  steps  are  being  taken  to  found  an  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  bank,  with  a  capital  of  200,000  lire,  with  what 
results  appears  as  yet  uncertain. 

°f  ^ie  National  Bank. — In  1873  this  branch  discounted 
o,63~ . bills  of  the  total  amount  of  6,770,706  lire,  and  made  advances  on 
deposit  to  the  amount  of  1,965,037  lire. 

The  total  profits  on  these  transactions  (including  Lire. 

61 28  lire  from  other  sources)  amoumted  to  ..  72,500 

The  total  expenses  of  management  . .  , .  , .  38^880 

Leaving  the  nett  profits .  33,620 


Prom  the-  amount  of  discounts  effected  between  1867  and  1872,  it 
results  that  the  cities  with  which  Parma  has  the  principal  business 

relations  are  Milan,  Genoa,  Turin,  Plorence,  Naples,  Ancona,  and 
Bologna. 

Bopular  Bank  of  Credit ,  with  5,202  shares  of  50  lire  each.  Paid-up 
capital  on  31st  December,  1871,  235,601  lire. 


Total  profits  in  1874 
Expenses  of  Management 


Lire.  c. 

39,050-25 

20,303-47 


Nett  profits . . 


18,746-78 


t  a  f  Tesori  Sotterranei  d’ltalia,  per  Guglielmo  Jervis,  Conservatore  del  R.  Musco 
Industrial  Italiano  a  Torino  :  Loscher  Torino,  pts.  I.  and  II.  1874.  (The  Alps  and 
the  Appennines).  r 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  interestin'* 
work  which  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  author’s  reputation.  The  contents  are 
well  described  on  the  title  page  as  being  a  topographical  and  geological  description 
ot  all  the  localities  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  which  minerals  are  found,  in  the  order 
ot  the  hydrographical  basins  of  the  country,  enriched  with  analyses  of  minerals 
employed  in  the.  Arts  and  in  industries,  with  economical  considerations,  with 
geographical  studies,  and  with  numerous  notes  on  collateral  subjects. 
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Savinas  Bank. — The  balance  sheet  of  this  institution  at  the  end 
of  1872  showed  the  total  assets  to  be  4,473,139  lire  28  c. ;  and  at  the 
end  of  1873,  4,277,145  lire  27  c. 

Appendix. 

The  Art  of  Engraving  in  Parma*— The  art  of  engraving,  almost  from 
its  origin,  was  cultivated  in  the  city  of  Parma,  tor  whether  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  etching  be  due  to  Parnugiamno  (Irancesco  Mazzola),  or  to 
Albert  Durer,  it  is  not  disputed  that  the  former  first  practised  the 
method  in  Italy.  Mazzola  was  accustomed  to  use  two  copper  plates, 
with  the  first  printing  a  half  tint,  leaving  the  lights  m  white,  and,  with 
the  second,  applying  vigorous  shadows  on  the  previous  halt  tot. 
■While  Parmigianino  became  more  celebrated  as  a  painter  than  an 
engraver,  the  year  1523,  when  he  left  Parma  for  Borne  witnessed .the 
birth  of  another  artist,  Enea  Vico,  whose  merits  induced  Pietro  Aretmo, 
though  not  without  exaggeration,  to  prefer  him  to  Marc  Antonio. 
Vico  was  succeeded,  towards  the  close  of  the  century  bySisto  Badalocclno, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  Giovanni  Lanfranco,  engraved  the  Doggie 
of  the  Vatican,  and,  without  help,  part  of  Correggio  s  great  Cupola, 
Giulio  Bonisoni  and  his  pupil  Giacomo  Fogaruoli,  both  of  Borgo  ban 
Donnino,  Giacomo  da  Parma,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  recognized  m 
Jacopo  Bertoia,  a  distinguished  follower  of  Mazzola ;  Ohviero  Gatti  of 
Piacenza,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Agostino  Caracci  another  great  painter 
and  engraver  combined  ;  and,  finally,  Battista  Pensier  or  1  anzera,  a 
caligraphist  and  bookseller,  whom  Dolce  styles  an  excellent  workci, 
complete  the  list  of  the  principal  engravers  of  Parma  who  flourished 

in  the  sixteenth  century.  ..  .  .  .  ,  , 

Smeraldo  Smeraldi,  the  illustrious  engineer,  who  is  known  to  ha\  o 

used  the  burin,  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  foregoing  and  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  which  the  engravers  are  greater  m  number  it 
not  in  merit,  than  their  predecessors.  The  most  ramarkable  among 
the  twenty -five  of  whom  there  are  records,  were;— Domenico  Maria 
Pontana  and  his  daughter  Veronica,  Angelo  Palco,  Mauro  Oddi, 
Guglielmo  Leoni,  Don  Pilippo  Ivara,  and  Ugolino  da  Parma  ;  to  whom 
may  be  added  Girolamo  Imperiali,  a  Genoese  nobleman,  who  studied 
at  Parma  and  became  a  proficient  in  painting  and  engraving. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  number  of  engravers  increased  to 
thirty-nine,  among  whom  were  Giorgio  Giacomboni,  who  was  also  a 
landscape  and  miniature  painter,  Guiseppe  Patrini  and  last,  but  not 
least,  Pietro  Martini.  The  indefatigable  Prevenet  and  the  versatile 
Briscianai  worked  on  into  the  nineteenth  century,  m  the  second  de¬ 
cade  of  which  Parma  was  to  be  no  longer  the  home  of  isolated  engravers, 

but  the  centre  of  a  homogeneous  school  of  art. 

Paolo  Toschi  of  Parma,  returned  to  his  country  about  1819,  alter  a 
Ion"  residence  in  Paris,  where  Bervic  had  taught  him  engraving,  and 
Oortman  etching.  Although  he  had  hardly  attained  his  thirtieth  year, 
Toschi  was  already  well  known  in  his  profession,  and  soon  undertook, 
or  received  commissions  to  engrave  classical  works  which  required  not 
only  the  help  of  his  friend  and  colleague  Antonio  Isac,  who  died  young, 
•  but  the  assistance  of  pupils  who  soon  crowded  his  studio,  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  teaching,  to  the  number  of  sixty-five.  In  a 
few  years  time,  surrounded  by  talented  scholars,  the  master  was  able 
not  only  to  conceive  the  idea,  but  to  commence  the  execution  of  his 
greatest  work,  the  engraving  of  Correggio’s  frescos,  before  time  ana 
neglect  should  have  completely  destroyed  them. 

*  L’Arte  dele’  Incisione  in  Parma.  Memoria  di  Pietro  Martini.  Parma,  1873. 
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The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  this  enterprise,  owing  to  the 
vastness  of  the  compositions,  the  curved  surfaces  on  which,  for  the  most 
part,  the  frescos  were  painted,  the  want  of  light,  the  foreshortening, 
the  characteristic  style  of  the  painter,  some  of  whose  greatest  beauties 
and  most  masterly  effects  are  produced  by  means  of  the  boldest  and 
seemingly  irregular  touches,  would  have  sufficed  to  check  the  ardour  of 
less  persevering  artists  than  Tosclii  and  his  associates,  who,  from 
long  study,  had  thoroughly  imbued  themselves  with  the  spirit  of  the 
master’s  work.  The  means,  however,  to  carry  out  the  project  were 
wanting,  State  assistance  was  needed,  and  Toschi,  Director  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  was  commissioned  by  the  Government  of  Maria 
Louisa  to  copy  the  frescoes  in  water  colors.  He  commenced'  the  wrork 
with  Professor  G.  B.  Callegari,  C.  Baimondi  and  others,  and,  for 
several  years,  the  artists  patiently  ascended  the  lofty  scaffoldings  placed 
under  the  Cupolas  of  the  Duomo  and  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni,  until 
the  drawings  were  completed. 

In  1841,  the  circular  announcing  the  intended  engraving  of  the 
celebrated  frescos  was  issued.  For  ten  years  Toschi  and  his  assistants, 
at  one  time  eighteen  in  number  worked  indefatigably  until,  in  1851, 
when  twenty-three  plates  were  f  aished  and  twenty-two  published,  the 
master  died  almost  suddenly. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  continuation  of  tbe  series  was,  however,  set  at 
rest  by  the  disinterested  acceptance,  by  Professor  Carlo  Baimondi,  of 
the  propositions  of  the  Government  of  Parma,  but  the  work  languished, 
having  the  assistance  of  only  five  engravers,  until,  by  a  decree  of  1S60, 
C.  F  arini,  Governor  of  Emilia,  established  a  superior  school  of  en¬ 
graving  at  Parma,  under  Baimondi,  who  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
completion  of  the  great  work,  was  given  an  increased  number  of  salaried 
assistants,  among  whom  were  the  Cavaliere  Bigola,  now  professor  of 
engraving  at  the  Accademia  Albertina  of  Turin,  and  Professor  Dalco. 

The  total  number  of  plates  in  the  series  will  be  48  ;  of  these, 
in  1873,  35  were  already  published  from  the  works  of  Corregio,  in  the 
Duomo  1,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  12,  in  the  Monastery  of 
S.  Paolo  16,  in  the  S.  S.  Annunziata  1,  and  in  the  G-allery  1 ;  from 
the  frescos  of  Parmigianino,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  4. 


Weights  and  Measures  used  in  this  Beport. 


1  Metre  . . 

1  Kilometre 
1  Kilogram 
1  Quintal 
1  Ton  (Italian)  . . 

1  Litre  . .  . .  . . 

1  Hectolitre 

1  Hectolitre  (dry  measure) 
1  Hectare 


=  1-09 

=  0-62138 

=  2-2046 

=  220-4621 

=  2,204-621 
=  1-7608 

=  22-01 
=  2-75 

=  2-4711 


Eng.  yards. 

„  mile, 
lbs.  avd, 

)> 

>>  a 

Impl.  pint. 

„  gallons. 
„  bushels. 
Eng.  acres. 


Twenty-eight  lire  (paper  currency)  may  be  taken  for  the  last 
three  years  as  an  average  rate  of  exchange  for  the  £  sterling. 

100  centimes  -  1  lira. 


Florence,  February,  1875. 
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Report  by  Consul  Dennis  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Sicily, 

for  the  Year  1874. 

It  it  hardly  possible,  at  so  early  a  period  in  the  year,  to  collect  the 
necessary  materials  to  enable  me  to  draw  up  a  complete  report  on 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  Sicily  during  the  past  year,  I  must  con- 
line  myself,  therefore,  to  giving  what  information  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  trade  and  navigation  in  the 
several  ports  within  my  consular  district. 

Palermo. 

The  British  shipping  entering  this  port  in  1874  shows  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  on  that  of  the  two  preceding  years : — 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Steamers 

234 

195,544 

258 

218,117 

278 

232,022 

Sailing  vessels  . . 

98 

19,185 

83 

16,732 

104 

18,879 

Total 

332 

214,729 

341 

234,849 

382 

250,901 

The  total  amount  of  shipping,  British  and  foreign,  entering  the 
port,  exhibits  a  corresponding  increase  : — 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

British  , . 

Foreign . . 

332 

5,615 

214,729 

495,441 

341 

5,227 

234,849 

555,763 

382 

5,789 

250,901 

563,325 

Total 

5,947 

710,170 

5,568 

790,612 

6,171 

814,226 

PALERMO. 
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Shipping,  native  and  foreigu,  entering  the  Port  of  Palermo  in  1874. 


Steamers. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Flags. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tens. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Great  Britain 

278 

232,022 

7,764 

104 

18,879 

824 

382 

250,901 

8,588 

France 

54 

55,257 

3,315 

5 

872 

40 

59 

56,129 

3,355 

United  States 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

20 

7,945 

182 

20 

7,945 

182 

Austria 

•  •  • 

•  •  i 

9 

2,310 

86 

9 

2,310 

86 

Germany  . 

19 

11,310 

418 

2 

129 

11 

21 

11,439 

429 

Russia 

2 

884 

43 

6 

1,671 

63 

8 

2,565 

106 

Holland 

24 

18,948 

663 

11 

1,644 

69 

35 

20,592 

732 

Belgium  . 

1 

654 

32 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

1 

654 

32 

Denmark  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2 

177 

12 

2 

177 

12 

Sweden  and  Norway 

3 

2,426 

68 

24 

6,534 

228 

27 

8,960 

296 

Spain  . 

1 

201 

23 

1 

226 

9 

2 

427 

32 

Portugal  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

1 

142 

9 

1 

142 

9 

Greece  . 

•  •  • 

•  .  • 

•  .« 

46 

8,076 

383 

46 

8,076 

383 

Turkey  . 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

23 

2,586 

166 

23 

2,586 

166 

Italy,  Foreign  Trade 

5 

4,260 

184 

355 

33,425 

2,544 

260 

37,685 

2,728 

,,  Coasting  „ 

643 

288,984 

23,416 

4,532 

114,664 

22,566 

5,175 

403,648 

45,982 

Totals . 

1,030 

614,946 

35,926 

5,141 

199,280 

27,192 

6,171 

814,226 

63,118 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  detailed  information  as  to 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Palermo  during  the  past  year,  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  commercial  activity  has  been  well  sustained, 
especially  as  regards  the  principal  articles  of  export.  The  annual 
shipment  of  fruit  is  composed  of  portions  of  two  crops.  In  this 
case  the  crop  of  1873  exceeding  the  average,  the  shipments  made 
in  the  early  months  of  3874,  were  proportionately  abundant;  but 
the  new'  crop  of  oranges  and  lemons  suffered  severely  from  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  hailstorm  of  the  14th  September,  so  that  much  of  the  fruit 
was  rendered  unfit  for  exportation,  and  the  shipments  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1874  have  consequently  fallen  off,  while  prices  have  risen 
accordingly. 

The  exportation  of  sulphur,  which  is  as  yet  confined  to  the  produce 
of  the  mines  of  Lercara,  has  considerably  increased  during  the  past 
year,  between  12,000  and  14,000  tons  having  been  shipped  at  Palermo, 
the  greater  portion  (8,600)  for  the  United  States.  The  quality  of  this 
sulphur  being  very  superior,  prices  having  ruled  very  high,  as  much 
as  32  taris  the  cantar,  equivalent  to  Gl.  16s.  Gd,  the  ton,  market  price  at 
Palermo. 

Of  shumac,  about  100,000  bags,  equal  to  7,142  tons  w'ere  shipped  to 
the  United  States  during  1874,  and  about  the  same  quantity  to  Eng¬ 
land.  The  exports  to  Erance,  Holland,  and  Germany  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  ascertain,  but  the  crop  was  smaller  than  usual,  owing 
to  the  hailstorm  in  September,  which  greatly  injured  the  leaves  and 
shoots.  The  price  has  consequently  risen  from  15s.  to  16s.  the  cantar 
to  11. 

The  crop  of  oil  did  not  suffer  from  the  same  cause,  and  was  so 
abundant  in  1874,  that  the  prices  fell  from  Gl.  and  71,  the  cantar  to 
between  4 1.  and  51. 


Messina. 

Vice-Consul  Pickards  reports  a  considerable  increase  of  trade  and 
commerce  at  this  port  during  the  past  year,  in  fact,  that  navigation  and 
commercial  operations  have  been  more  than  usually  acti\  e.  1  lie  follow  - 
ing.  table  will  show  the  movement  of  the  shipping  in  this  port  during 
1874 
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British  . 

Italian  . 

Other  Nations  ... 

Totals 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Totals. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

255 

703 

238 

212,793 

369,578 

228,322 

7,224 

21,090 

11,355 

102 

1,930 

565 

19,935 

114,374 

113,964 

834 

15,440 

5,195 

357 

2,633 

803 

232,728 

483,952 

342,286 

8,058 

36,530 

16,550 

1,196 

810,693 

39,669 

2,597 

248,273 

21,469 

3,793 

1,058,966 

61,138 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  and  exported  in  1874  is 
much  greater  than  in  the  four  years  immediately  preceding:  — 


Total  Value  of 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Commerce. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

937,718 

1,183,663 

2,121,381 

1871 

1,058,403 

1,507,635 

2,566,038 

1872 

1,120,663 

1,374,414 

2,495,077 

1873 

1,262,930 

1,451,086 

2,714,016 

1874 

1,403,974 

1,647,957 

3,051,931 

The  crops  throughout  the  district  during  the  past  year  have 
generally  been  good,  and  cultivation  has  been  extended.  The  olive 
crop  has  considerably  exceeded  the  ordinary  yield,  the  fruit  remaining 
on  the  trees  to  the  end  of  the  season,  thanks  to  the  absence  of  violent- 
winds,  which  often  produce  a  mechanical  blight. 

The  lemon  trees,  planted  to  supply  the  place  of  those  killed  by 
the  disease,  are  as  yet  perfectly  free  from  the  malady.  No  remedy, 
however,  has  yet  been  discovered  for  this  scourge. 

The  vine  disease  has  reappeared,  but  is  kept  down  by  the  application 
of  sulphur. 

The  silk  crop  of  1874  is  larger  than  that  for  ten  years  past.  The 
quantity  exported,  viz.,  43,120  lbs.,  includes  the  produce  of  the 
Calabrian  provinces  of  Eeggio,  Catanzaro,  and  Cosenza,  which  is 
almost  entirely  shipped  at  Messina. 

Considerable  quantities  of  currants  have  been  brought  from  the 
Lipari  Islands,  and  re-shipped  for  Trieste. 

Catahia. 


The  following  table  of  British  shipping  entering  Catania  during  the 
last  five  years,  proves  the  prosperous  condition  of  British  trade  at  this 
port : — 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1870  .. 

60 

27,766 

1,092 

1871  .. 

79 

41,331 

3,585 

1872  .. 

86 

48,563 

1,727 

1873  .. 

95 

59,542 

2,027 

1874  .. 

103 

63,881 

2,177 

The  increase  in  tonnage  as  compared  with  that  in  the  number  of 
ships  is  due  to  the  growing  preponderance  of  steamers  over  sailing 
vessels. 
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“  The  import  trade  from  Great  Britain,”  says  Vice-Consul  Jeans, 
“  is  yearly  becoming  more  important.  British  yarns,  shirtings,  prints, 
woollens,  hardware,  and  cutlery,  imported  into  this  place,  up  to  within 
a  recent  period,  chiefly  through  Messina,  now  find  their  way  here  direct 
by  Liverpool  steamers.” 

“The  importation  of  iron,  coffee,  and  tin;  of  coal  for  steam,  gas, 
and  forge  purposes,  and  of  machinery,  is  largely  on  the  increase.” 

“  Colonials,  principally  rice  and  sugar,  are  also  now  imported  in 
considerable  quantities  direct  from  British  ports,  but  a  further  large 
quantity  of  British  manufactures,  landed  at  Messina  and  conveyed 
to  this  place  by  railway,  although  really  destined  for  this,  would 
appear  in  the  import  returns  of  the  former  city.” 

“  1  estimated  the  total  value  of  direct  imports  from  Great  Britain 
during  the  year  at  the  sum  of  105,000/.” 

Mr.  Jeans  estimates  the  value  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  in 
1874  at  160,000/. ;  and  states  that  this  trade,  in  other  respects  active, 
has  fallen  off  to  a  large  extent  as  regards  sulphur,  which  decrease  he 
attributes  in  great  measure  to  local  causes.  The  following  table 
shows  the  entire  shipments  of  that  produce  during  the  last  five 
years : — 

Sulphur  Shipped  at  Catania. 


To  British 
Ports. 

To  other 
Foreign  Ports. 

To  Italian 
Ports. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1870 

7,800 

11,468 

4,518 

23,786 

1871 

14,624 

17,848 

5,978 

38,450 

1872 

13,559 

17,973 

9,285 

40,817 

1873 

14,353 

24,973 

18,057 

57,383 

1874 

8,704 

15,985 

14,878 

39,567 

“  The  expansion  since  1870  is  mainly  due  to  the  opening  up  of 
the  mine  district  by  the  railway,  now  under  construction,  through  the 
interior  of  the  islaud,  and  to  the  impulse  given  to  the  working  of  the 
mines  by  the  increased  facilities  of  transport  thus  afforded.  In  fact,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  brimstone  formerly  conveyed  to  Terranova  for 
shipment,  can  now  be  brought  at  a  cheaper  rate  to  Catania.” 

“  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  shipments  effected  in  1874,  although 
about  on  a  par  with  those  of  1871  and  1872,  fell  short  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  in  3  873,  by  the  important  figure  of  nearly  18,000  tons.  Such 
falling-off  is  chiefly  attributable  to  local  causes.  The  exceptionally 
heavy  shipments  in  1873  had  exhausted  the  available  stocks.  Several 
mines  had  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  wet  winter  of  1873,  and  the 
rates  demanded  by  holders  of  the  mineral  were  considerably  above 
those  ruling  at  Girgenti  and  Licata,  which  markets  were  in  consequence 
resorted  to  in  preference.” 

The  trade  of  Catania  with  other  foreign  countries,  especially  with 
Greece,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  is  also  increasing,  although 
not  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  with  Great  Britain.  Here  is  also  a  steady 
development  of  the  home  trade,  or  iuterchange  of  commodities  with 
other  ports  of  Italy,  more  particularly  with  Genoa.  In  short,  trade 
and  industry  throughout  this  portion  of  the  island  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  general  prosperity  prevails  in  spite  of  the  heavy  taxation, 
amounting  to  31 ‘24  per  cent,  on  landed  property,  nearly  30  per  cent, 
on  house  property,  and  14' 19  per  cent,  income  tax,  and  the  equally 
heavy  municipal  duos  levied  on  almost  every  article  of  consumption. 
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“  One  circumstance,”  adds  Mr.  Jeans,  “  has,  no  doubt,  contributed 
to  tlie  uninterrupted  prosperity  of  this  district,  viz.,  the  total  absence 
of  brigandage,  rife  during  the  past  year  in  many  parts  of  the  island. 
Crime  and  outrage  have,  in  fact,  been  on  the  decrease,  judging  by  the 
convictions  by  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  province.” 


In  1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 


»  »  t  »  •  »  •  • 

•  •  ••  •  •  «  t 

•  •  «•  i  t  •• 


Number  of  Convictions, 
168 

..  169 

184 
124 


Marsala. 

British  shipping  has  fallen  off  at  Marsala  during  the  past  year, 
seeing  that  the  total  number  entering  the  port  was  only  50  vessels, 
measuring  5,176  tons,  against  53  ships  of  10,404  tons  in  1873,  and  64 
ships  of  12,271  tons  in  1872.  The  great  decrease  in  the  tonnage  is 
explained  by  the  small  number  of  steamers  touching  at  Marsala  during 
the  past  year,  those  having  been  only  2  measuring  1,211  tons,  against 
11  of  6,655  tons  in  1873.  The  total  movement  of  the  port,  however, 
shows  no  diminution  of  activity  as  compared  with  the  years  immediately 
preceding. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

1871  . .  . .  , . 

473 

55,160 

1872  . 

1,171 

72,769 

1 873  , .  . .  . , 

1,306 

1,352 

52,483 

1874  . 

62,606 

The  commerce  of  the  port  has  not  varied  greatly  from  what  it  was 
in  1873,  the  imports  being  almost  of  the  same  value,  and  the  exports 
falling  short  by  about  15,0007.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  was 
47,774 7.,  of  which  Great  Britain  supplied  about  18,0007.,  the  United 
States  about  11,0007.,  Holland  and  other  northern  states  of  Europe 
about  the  same  value.  The  imports  from  America  are  confined  to 
planking  and  staves  for  wine  barrels.  The  other  articles  of  import  are 
colonials,  coals,  cottons,  iron,  spirits  and  cattle.  The  total  value  of  the 
exports  in  1874  was  259,4427.,  of  which  sum,  201,8997.  represent  wine, 
and  53,9577.  linseed.  This  produce  was  exported  in — 


N  umber. 

Value. 

£ 

British  ships 

48 

98,264 

Italian  ships 

183 

142,000 

Other  flags 

8 

19,178 

Total 

239 

259,442 

The  shipment  of  wine  from  Marsala  during  the  past  year,  have 
somewhat  fallen  oft.  The  quantity  exported  to  foreign  lands  was 
17,149  pipes,  valued  at  183,4057.  This  quantity  was  thus  distributed— 
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Pipes. 

Y  alue. 

• 

£ 

Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  took  . . 

13,698 

133,122 

France  . 

141 

2,397 

Germany  and  Bussia . 

1,460 

23,360 

Tunis . 

577 

2,885 

Other  countries . 

1,273 

21,641 

Total . 

17,149 

183,405 

The  total  value  here  given  is  according  to  Vice-Consul  Cossins’ 
estimate,  but  the  value  registered  at  the  custom-house  is  201,899/.  To 
these  figures  must  be  added  9,346  pipes  of  the  value  of  82,934/.,  which 
were  shipped  for  other  ports  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  which  being 
exempt  from  export  duty,  are  not  included  in  the  total  of  the  exports 
given  above.  Of  the  above  shipments — 


Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Pipes. 

£ 

Ingham  and  Whitaker  shipped 

5,972 

100,724 

Florio  and  Co. 

3,617 

61,439 

Woodhouse  .. 

2,476 

32,026 

Other  houses  . . 

14,430 

72,150 

Total 

26,495 

266,339 

Licata. 


The  commerce  of  Licata  shows  no  improvement  in  1874  on  that  of 
the  year  preceding.  The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  has  in¬ 
creased,  but  the  tonnage  has  diminished. 


1873. 

1874. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

British. . 
Italian.. 

Other  nations . . 

38 

750 

28 

14,241 

78,126 

7,415 

558 

7,213 

364 

43 

858 

34 

12,740 

63,310 

8,626 

547 

7,112 

295 

Total 

816 

99,782 

8,135 

935 

84,676 

7,954 

The  imports  have  slightly  increased  in  value,  showing  a  total  of 
39,112/.  in  1874,  against  36,462/.  in  1 S73.  The  principal  article,  coals, 
shows,  an  increase  from  5,200  tons  in  1873  to  6,561  tons  in  1874. 
Colonials,  which  were  formerly  imported  from  Malta,  are  now  chiefly 
brought  from  Naples  and  Genoa.  The  exports,  on  the  other  hand, 
exhibit  a  great  falling  oft,  especially  in  the  staple  article  of  sulphur,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 
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ExpOuts  from  Licata. 


1873. 

2874. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sulphur  . . 

Pulse 

Sundries  . . 

Tons. 

47,295 

3,700 

59 

£ 

225,439 

16,344 

2,125 

Tons. 

38,025 

271 

•  • 

£ 

202,307 

1,387 

1,117 

Total  . . 

51,054 

243,908  ' 

38,296 

204,811 

This  diminution  in  the  exportation  of  sulphur  is  ascribed  by  Mr. 
Vice-Consul  Franck  to  the  difference  in  the  prices  of  this  product  at 
Licata  and  Girgenti,  the  advantage  being  in  favour  of  the  latter  by 
5s.  or  6s.  a  ton,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  proximity  of  the  mines 
to  the  port  of  shipment. 

Licata  has  been  hoping  great  things  from  the  railway  and  harbour 
now  in  course  of  construction,  but  the  former,  which  is  to  connect  it 
with  Caltanizetta,  and  to  pass  through  the  heart  of  the  sulphur  district, 
has  made  but  small  progress  during  the  past  year.  It  Was  to  have  been 
completed  in  1875,  but  there  is  now  little  prospect  of  its-being  opened 
before  1878.  The  still  more  important  works  for  the  construction  of  a 
harbour,  of  which  Licata  stands  so  much  in  need,  which  were  com¬ 
menced  three  years  ago,  and  which  have  made  considerable  progress 
towards  completion,  have  now  been  suspended  altogether  from  the  want 
of  funds.  It  is  reported  that  the  contractors,  after  having  expended 
some  3,000,000  lire,  are  now  endeavouring  to  find  another  company  to 
complete  the  undertaking.  Vice-Consul  Franck  reports  that  a  valuable 
sulphur  mine  has  been  opened  at  Montegrande, . between  Girgenti  and 
Licata,  and  close  to  the  sea,  the  annual  production  of  which  is  about 
5,400  tons.  The  mineral  can  be  shipped  on  the  spot,  which  it  con¬ 
sequently  frequently  visited  by  British  vessels. 

Teeeanoya. 


The  number  of  vessels  entering  this  port  in  1874,  was  larger  than- 
in  the  preceding  year,  but  they  represented  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
tonnage. 


1873. 

1874. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

British. . 

3 

2,239 

75 

4 

1,398 

49 

Italian.. 

160 

9,913 

950 

180 

8,318 

1,272 

Other  nations . . 

9 

2,779 

94 

6 

1,166 

44 

Total 

172 

14,931 

1,119 

190 

10,882 

T: 

CO 

I 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1874  was  about  the  same  as  in  1873, 
being  74,893/.  against  74,770/.;  but  the  exports  have  fallen  off  from 
ISO, 892/.  to  105,811/.  Sulphur  especially  shows  a  decline  from  7,718 
tons  shipped  in  1873,  to  6,410  tons  in  1874. 
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Girgenti. 

The  exports  of  Girgenti  in  1874,  were  confined  to  sulphur,  and  were 
about  5  per  cent,  less  in  quantity,  but  about  10  per  cent,  more  in 
value,  than  those  of  the  year  preceding.  Thus,  in — 


Exports. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

1873  . 

99,747 

447,142 

1874 

94,738 

492,637 

Of  these  shipments,  30,950  tons,  worth  100,940/.,  were  sent  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  in  1874,  against  30,190  tons,  worth 
156,991/.  in  1873. 

The  imports  were  chiefly  coals  and  iron.  Of  the  former,  11,803  tons, 
valued  at  24,048/.,  were  introduced,  against  3,204  tons,  worth  6,888/., 
in  1873.  Of  the  latter,  the  importation  rose  from  1,190  tons,  worth 
15,468/.,  in  1873,  to  2,578  tons,  worth  36,942/.,  in  1874.  Yet  the 
total  value  of  imports  fell  from  106,890/.  in  1873,  to  78,462/.  in  1874, 
the  difference  being  owing  to  the  great  excess  of  colonials  imported  in 
the  former  year. 

British  shipping  entering  the  port  rose  from  65  vessels  and  24,220 
tons  in  1873,  to  117  ships  of  39,550  tons  in  1874.  Foreign  shipping 
did  not  exhibit  a  corresponding  increase,  for  against  341  vessels  of 
95,840  tons  in  1873,  it  could  only  show  346  vessels  of  67,327  tons  in 
1874.  The  total  shipping  and  tonnage  entering  the  port  in  the  two 
years  were  respectively,  406  vessels  of  120,060  tons,  and  463  vessels 
of  106,877  tons.  Of  the  number  proper  to  1874,  13S  were  steamers 
measuring  63,659  tons,  and  325  sailing  vessels  of  43,218  tons. 

The  breakwater  which  is  in  the  course  of  construction  at  Porto 
Empedocle  is  making  but  slow  progress.  The  railway  from  that  port 
to  Girgenti,  and  thence  northward  to  Comitini  now  opened,  has  been 
so  much  injured  by  the  recent  keayy  rains  that  all  traffic  on  it  is  for  the 
present  suspended. 

Trapani. 

The  shipping  entering  this  port  in  1874  was  nearly  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  though  British  shipping  made  a  decided 
advance. 


• 

18 

n. 

1874. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships.' 

Tons. 

British 

32 

7,754 

52 

8,623 

Italian  . .  . , 

73 

25,478 

44 

16,887 

Swedish  and  Norwegian. . 

31 

9,145 

49 

16,594 

Other  flags 

36  • 

10,776 

29 

13,323 

Total 

172 

53,153 

174 

55,327 

The  imports,  from  3,537/.  in  1873,  rose  to  18,180/.  in  1874,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  exports,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  salt 
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and  cereals,  fell  from  55,232 /.  to  16,12G/.,  and  as  regards  the  produce 
shipped  at  this  port  in  British  vessels,  the  value  sunk  from  13,809/.  in 
1873  to  2,G20/.  in  1874. 


Mazaba. 


This  little  port  exhibited  unusual  activity  in  1874,  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  comparison  of  the  shipping  that  entered  it  that  year,  with  that 
of  the  preceding. 


1873. 

1874. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

V  essels. 

Tons. 

British  , . 

27 

1,002 

52 

985 

Italian  •  •  •  •  •  • 

18 

1,592 

31 

1,214 

Total  •  •  •  t 

45 

2,594 

83 

2,199 

The  British  vessels  were  all  small  craft  from  Malta,  which  enter  in 
ballast,  and  carry  away  wine,  oil,  pulse,  seeds,  and  other  agricultural 
produce  of  the  neighbouring  country.  The  value  of  these  exports  fell 
from  27,446/.  in  1873,  to  18,876/.  in  1874. 

No  returns  have  yet  reached  me  from  the  Vice-Consuls  at  Syracuse 
and  Sciacca,  but  the  trade  at  the  latter  place  is  too  insignificant  to 
deserve  notice. 


Palermo,  February  28,  1875. 
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VENICE. 

Report  by  Consul  Smallwood  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Venice 

for  the  Year  1874. 

Notwithstanding  the  inauspicious  circumstance  of  the  abolition 
ot  the  free  port  on  the  1st  of  January — in  anticipation  of  which  measure 
and  of  unexpected  reduction  of  the  duties  very  large  importations  of 
foreign  produce  were  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  1873,  which  tended  to 
diminish  the  imports  in  the  early  part  of  this  year— the  constantly 
increasing  importance  of  the  trade  of  Venice,  shown  by  the  annual 
reports  of  this  consulate  since  1867,  is  again  manifested  by  the  increase 
in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  British  ships  which  have  entered  the 
port  during  the  year  compared  with  1873,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table : — 
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Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Ships  entered  at  the  Port  of  Venice  in  the  Year  1874,  compared  with  the  Year  1873  : 
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By  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  British  shipping  entered 
in  1874  exceeded  that  of  1873  by  22  ships  and  13,984  tons,  whilst  the 
returns  of  British  shipping  in  1873  exceeded  those  of  1872  by  14  ships 
and  35,635  tons. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  progressing  increase  of  the  trade  of 
Venice  manifested  by  the  returns  of  the  preceding  years  still  continues. 

The  166  steam  ships  entered  brought  cargoes  as  follows*. — 


DIRECT. 


General,  from  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Coals 


n 


)> 


>y 


Cargoes. 

74 

3 


INDIRECT. 

P.  0.  General,  from  Bombay,  Alexandria,  &c.,  &c. 
Grain,  from  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  Danube,  &c.  . . 
General,  from  Calcutta 
Castor  seed,  from  Cociossada 
General,  from  Curakee 
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Cargoes. 

60 

26 

1 

1 

1 


89 


The  36  sailing  ships  were  laden  as  follows 

DIRECT. 

Herrings,  from  Yarmouth  .. 

Pilchards,  from  Cornwall 
Coals,  from  the  United  Kingdom 


INDIRECT. 

Kesin,  colophony,  and  lard,  from  the  U.  S.  of  America 
Castor  seed,  from  Manulepatan 
Petroleum,  from  Manulepatan 
General,  from  Corfu  . . 

Natron,  from  Alexandria 
Cement,  from  Civita  Yecchia. . 


Cargoes. 

5 

3 

19 


27 


Cargoes. 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


9 


On  the  direct  trade  it  may  be  observed  that  the  number  of  coal 
cargoes  from  England  was  considerably  less  than  in  1873,  in  which 
year  15  steamers  were  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  carrying  trade, 
but  numerous  cargoes  of  coals  have  been  brought  by  foreign  shippm^ 
particularly  Italian  and  Austrian  vessels. 

In  the  indirect  trade  a  considerable  increase  will  be  found,  as  well 
on  the  imports  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Danube  as  from  India  and 
China,  although  the  extent  of  the  increase  can  only  be  ascertained  on 
the  publication  of  the  statistical  tables  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
when  1  shall  forward  as  early  as  possible  my  supplementary  report. 


Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Although  the  convention  made  by  the  Italian  Government  for 
extending  weekly  the  voyages  of  the  India  mail  steamers  from  Brindisi 
to  this  port  excited  the  jealousy  of  national  steam  navigation  com¬ 
panies,  and  was  blamed  by  the  parties  interested  in  supporting  them 
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the  preference  given  to  this  powerful  and  well-conducted  company  has 
been  fully  justified  by  the  manifest  immediate  advantages  it  has  pro¬ 
cured  to  the  commerce  of  Venice  with  India,  China,  and  Japan.  The 
large  steamers  which  now  arrive  every  fortnight  in  about  twrenty-five 
days  from  Bombay  direct  via  the  Suez  Canal  bring  full  cargoes,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  competition  of  the  French  Messageries,  Austrian 
Lloyd,  and  Eubattino  lines  of  steamers,  and  the  diversion  of  the  transit 
trade,  caused  by  the  cholera,  and  in  some  degree  as  regards  some  parts 
of  Switzerland  perhaps  maintained  by  the  reduction  of  freight  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Messageries  steamers,  is  daily  becoming  less  impor¬ 
tant,  although  the  steamers  of  the  Eubattino  line  commenced  in  April 
last  to  run  regularly  twice  a  month  between  Genoa  and  Bombay. 

The  Port,  and  Public  Works. 

On  this  subject  there  is  little  to  add  to  the  report  of  last  year.  The 
works  for  improving  and  deepening  the  harbour  and  the  channel 
leading  to  the  sea  at  Malamocco  are  continued  unremittingly,  and  the 
large  vessels  which  enter  the  port  can  now  come  up  to  the  city  without 
the  delay  and  expense  of  lightening  their  cargoes.  The  projected 
graving  docks  and  patent  slip  in  the  arsenal  are  now  advancing  towards 
a  termination. 

Eailways. 

Public  attention  continues  to  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
railway  communication  as  well  with  the  cities  of  the  interior  as  with 
the  other  States  of  Europe.  Various  projected  lines  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Government,  and  will  be  carried  into  effect.  The  works 
of  the  Pontebba  line  are  progressing,  as  likewise  those  of  the  tunnel  of 
Mount  St.  Gothard,  which  will  be  very  advantageous  to  the  trade 
of  Venice  with  Switzerland. 


Agriculture. 

The  grain  harvests  of  1874  in  the  Venetian  provinces,  and  generally 
throughout  Italy,  have  been  abundant  and  good  in  quality,  particularly 
those  of  wheat  and  maize,  and  the  price  of  bread  is  consequently  some¬ 
what  lower,  though  still  above  the  average  price  of  former  years, 
notwithstanding  large  importations  of  grain  from  the  Black  Sea  and 
Danube. 

Vintage. — The  vintage  has  been  exceedingly  good  and  abundant, 
and  the  wine  produced  is  better  than  for  many  previous  years,  and  at 
prices  fully  30  per  cent,  below  those  of  last  year,  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  and  of  the  labouring  classes  is  greatly  ameliorated  by  these 
foituitous  circumstances. 

Venetian  Prospects. 

Having  visited  Venice  repeatedly  during  the  last  half  century,  I 
was  struck  on  my  recent  arrival  at  this  post  with  the  progress  eflected 
in  every  municipal  department  and  with  the  improved  business  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  port  and  the  city.  Six  years’  freedom  from  foreign 
oppression  have  not  sufficed  to  remove  the  stigma  of  apathy  wdiich  the 
provinces  more  early  liberated  have  cast  upon  the  Venetians,  but  the 
absence  of  manufactories  from  the  want  of  motive  power  as  it  sharpens 
with  necessity  their  acknowledged  intelligence  and  perspicacity  may 
be  supposed  to  spur  their  ingenuity  to  devise  the  remedy— chimerical 
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as  it  may  appear,  the  appliance  of  mechanism  to  tidal  pressure  is 
aimed  at.* 

With  the  suppression  of  the  free  port  a  cry  of  despair  arose.  The 
“Gazette  di  Venezia”  expresses  indignation  at  this  despondency, 
citing  the  successful  foundry  of  Neville  and  Co. ;  the  United  Company 
of  Bead  Manufacturers  (represented  by  Bigaglia  Pietro,  Errera,  Dr. 
Moise,  Elantini  Eilippo,  Lazzari  Giovanni,  Coen  Marco,  Visentini 
Luigi,  Scandiani  Samuele,  Levi  Angelo),  as  well  as  that  of  Zecchin  and 
Ceresa ;  the  tannery  of  Pivato,  and  other  industrial  establishments. 

The  rising  generation  is  forming  for  enterprise.  The  Italian 
Government  has  patronized  the  institution  of  superior  commercial 
schools  and  for  the  acquirement  of  Oriental  languages,  and  Venice  has 
taken  the  initiative.  A  chair  for  the  Japanese  language  has  been  esta¬ 
blished,  and  a  distinguished  Japanese  professor,  Yossakou  Yoshida, 
numbers  now  more  than  twenty  Venetian  students.  Count  Ee  d’Ostiani, 
the  Italian  Minister  at  Japan,  is  the  instigator  of  these  international 
relations. 

Nevertheless,  the  Venetians  were  led  to  hope  that  Government 
would  have  done  more  for  Venice  in  her  bereavement  of  the  Porto 
Eranco.  The  works  of  the  arsenal  it  was  expected  would  be  carried 
out,  and  the  foundry  for  cannon  had  been  promised,  and  (with  the 
exception  of  the  dredging  of  the  canal  approaches  to  and  from 
Malamocco)  these  anticipations,  as  the  Italian  Parliament  had  liberally 
voted  funds  for  all  these  works,  remain  comparatively  in  abeyance. 
But  the  sanguine,  the  industrious,  the  enterprising,  full  of  hope  and 
confidence  in  a  bright  future,  look  forward  at  no  distant  time  to  their 
commercial  ascendancy,  and  to  the  prospect  which  Venice  geographi¬ 
cally  presents  of  becoming  the  key-port  of  Western  Europe  to  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  therewith  the  unrivalled  emporium  of  Easrern  trade  and 
traffic,  as  in  bygone  ages  before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 


The  Neville  Eohndky. 

Notwithstanding  and  under  all  the  aforesaid  discouragements,  the 
foundry  and  machine  manufactory  at  S.  Eocco,  in  this  city,  employs 
upwards  of  300  hands,  and  turns  out  machinery  of  every  magnitude, 
description,  and  quality.  In  spite  of  high  duty  on  coals  and  iron,  this 
factory  is  highly  flourishing  :  the  workmen  are  equal  to  the  best  in 
England,  and  so  well  conducted  that  no  strike  has  occurred  since  its 
establishment,  and  the  men  are  satisfied  with  their  wages  and  condition. 
Owing  to  lower  wages  and  comparatively  the  reduced  value  of  property, 
competition  even  with  English  workmanship  is  realized.  I  may  state 
that  the  lathe  and  tool  machinery  is  supplied  by  this  foundry  to  both 
the  arsenals  of  Venice  and  La  Spezia. 


Michieli  akd  Co.’s  Beonze  Eoundey. 

The  bronze  foundry  of  Michieli  and  Co.  deserves  notice,  and  is  an 
establishment  where  not  only  the  fine  bronze  works  of  Italy  peculiar  to 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  perfectly  repro¬ 
duced  in  all  sizes,  but  even  works  of  modern  art  are  cast  at  the  option 
of  the  sculptor,  after  the  manner  and  the  time  of  Michel  Angelo  and 


#  The  “  Giornale  delle  Arti  e  delle  Industrie”  of  the  28  January,  1874,  contain* 
an  interesting  article  on  this  remarkable  invention. 
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Benvenuto  Cellini.  This  way  of  casting,  a  cera  perduta,  offers  the 
advantage  of  leaving  the  sculptor’s  idea  in  its  full  character,  for  after 
the  casting  the  bronze  is  only  cleaned,  and  no  chisel  is  employed  which 
could  injure  the  sculptor’s  original  invention.  This  noble  art,  nearly 
lost  in  Europe,  is  treated  in  the  said  foundry  with  great  skill. 

Samples  of  the  productions  of  this  foundry  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Kensington  Museum,  and  the  reproduction  of  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  art — the  altarpiece  of  the  Church  St.  Giorgio  Maggiore  in  Venice, 
a  very  noble  group — will  be  exhibited  at  the  opening  of  the  Alexandra 
Palace  in  London. 

Mr.  Boehm,  the  sculptor,  has  sent  a  beautiful  work  of  art  to  be  cast 
in  this  foundry,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  will  arrive  in  England. 

Keyival  or  Ancient  Beocade  and  Tapestey  Mantjeactuee. 

The  ancient  brocade  tapestry  factory  of  Venice  is  being  revived 
by  the  Eratelli  Agnino.  This  fabric  existed  before  that  of  Lyons,  and 
was  then  patronized  by  the  Doges  for  gifts  to  Eastern  potentates, 
at  which  time  14,000  hands  were  employed.  Some  of  the  stuffs  were 
of  extraordinary  texture  and  beauty,  but  the  secret  of  the  rarest  is  lost 
and  died  w'ith  the  inventors.  An  endeavour  is  now  being  made  to 
recover  some  of  its  splendour.  Mr.  Layard,  Her  Majesty’s  Minister  at 
Madrid,  has  obtained  a  successful  result  in  an  order  executed  for  him, 
and  the  Princess  Dolgorouky  has  been  supplied  with  a  brocaded 
tapestry  worthy  of  its  past  fame.  Members  of  the  Boyal  House  of 
Savoy  are  being  furnished  with  some  of  its  richest  patterns.  The  cost 
ranges  from  12  fr.  to  100  fr.  per  metre. 

Manueactoey  oe  Imitations  of  Antique  Fuenituee. 

A  new  feature  of  Venetian  industry  is  started  from  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  imitation  of  antique  furniture  in  ebony  and 
ivory,  for  which  material  pear  wood  and  bone  are  successfully  substi¬ 
tuted. 

Mr.  Guggenheim,  a  dealer  in  antiquities,  and  now  the  manufacturer 
of  these  imitations  of  antique  furniture,  has  formed  a  school  of  work¬ 
men  whom  he  furnishes  with  designs  and  models.  The  pupils  have 
succeeded  in  producing  such  admirable  counterfeits  that  their  master 
has  thrown  off  the  mask,  priding  himself  in  the  avowed  imitations  of 
that  which  would  have  passed  for  the  cinquecento  with  all  but  the 
most  experienced  connoisseurs.  The  English  are  encouraging  this 
trade  on  a  large  scale. 

One  of  the  oldest  firms  for  antiquities,  that  of  Mr.  D.  Eietti,  largely 
patronized  by  English  amateurs,  has  also  adopted  the  manufacture  of 
imitation  of  antique  furniture. 

The  Glasswoeks  of  Venice  and  Mueano. 

The  limits  of  a  report  upon  a  single  branch  of  industry  are  of 
necessity  confined  in  a  work  which  embraces  the  consular  trade  reports 
of  the  commercial  world,  and  I  refer  the  interested  to  the  “  Monografia 
della  Vetraria  Venezia,  1874,”  for  the  history  and  chronology  of  the 
most  ancient  manufactory  extant,  and  which,  over  a  period  of  twelve 
■centuries,  since  and  before  St.  Benedict,  who  engaged  Venetian  artists 
to  furnish  the  window's  of  the  Abbey  of  V  eremouth,  a.d.  674,  to  the 
present  time,  has  uninterruptedly  survived.  The  Gazzetta  di  Venezia  ” 
of  the  25th  January,  1875,  has  a  laudable  article  upon  this  fabric, 
which,  in  the  fourteenth  century  roused  the  jealousy  of  France,  and 
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Parkes,  iu  his  “  Essais  de  Chimique,”  records  “  que  il  y  avait  alors  a 
Murano  une  si  grande  activite  que  toute  1’ Europe  en  etait  surprise.” 

The  following  table,  No.  2,  shows  the  movement  of  the  glass  trade 
over  a  period  of  ten  }rears. 

In  1867  the  exports  were  doubled,  owing  to  a  momentary  intro¬ 
duction  of  glass  beads  in  the  fashions  of  the  day. 

For  the  years  1872  and  1873  no  official  returns  are  procurable,  but 
Table  No.  3  gives  the  exportation  of  glass-works  for  the  year  1874, 
showing  an  increase  in  this  trade  of  about  100,000/.  per  annum. 

Table  No.  2. — Exports  of  Glass-works  from  Venice,  1862-1871. 


By  Sea. 

By  Land. 

Total. 

Cwts. 

Value. 

Cwtfi. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

Value. 

1862  . 

18C3 . 

1864  . 

1865  . 

1866  . 

1867  . 

1868  . 

1869  . 

1870  . 

1871  . 

24,280 

20,443 

24,624 

25,474 

23,824 

38,983 

28,969 

22,777 

19,393 

22,063 

4,796,049 

3,619,864 

3,875,168 

4,003,500 

3,708,150 

9,745,750 

6,635,308 

4,327,630 

3,684,370 

4,191,970 

2,520 

3,400 

5,497 

5,348 

4,635 

21,169 

7,952 

4,819 

3,629 

3,702 

504,000 

595,087 

824,475 

902,200 

695,325 

5,292,250 

1,530,400 

915,610 

689,510 

703,380 

26,800 

23,843 

30,121 

30,822 

28,459 

60,152 

36,621 

27,596 

23,022 

25,765 

5,300,049 

4,214,951 

4,699,643 

4,905,700 

4,403,475 

15,038,000 

8,165,708 

5,243,240 

4,374,180 

4,895,360 

Total  . 

250,830 

48,558,059 

63,371 

12,652,237 

313,201 

61,240,296 

Total  amount  for  ten  years  at  25  fr.  per  £  sterling— 2,449,611/. 


Table  No.  3. — Showing  the  Exportation  of  Glass  Manufacture, 

during  the  Year  1864. 


Bombay,  Calcutta,  Singapore 

England  •  •  •  •  •  * 

Zanzibar,  and  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa 
North  America,  Salem,  Providence 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden 
West  Coast  of  Africa  . .  •  •  -  -  , 

France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland 
South  America,  coast  of  the  Pacific,  120,000  liic 
,,  >>  #  310,000  „ 

Constantinople,  Black.  Sea,  Trebizonda 
Egypt,  Tripoli,  Morocco  . . 

Russia  •  • 

Italy  .» 

Spain,  Portugal . 

Java,  Sumatra,  and^other  Islands 


«  » 

•  • 


Total  Amount 


Currency. 


} 


Lire. 

1,860,000 
1,470,000 
650,000 
570,000 
560,000 
520,000 
467,000 

430,000 

425,000 
375,000 
280,000 
78,000 
75,000 
70,000 


7,830,000 


Sterling. 


£. 

74.400 

58.800 
26,000 

22.800 

22.400 
20,800 
18,680 

17,200 

17,000 

15,000 

11,200 

3,120 

3,000 

2,800 


313,200 


Exchange,  25  fr.  per  £  sterling. 


Bubano  Lace  AYoek. 

In  conclusion  I  must  not  pass  over  an  industry  of  an  interesting 
character  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  two  patrician  ladies, 
distinguished  for  their  patriotism  and  deep  research  for  the  benefit 
of  their  countrywomen,  the  Princess  GiovaneUi  and  the  Countess 

Marcello. 
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The  neighbouring  small  island  of  Burano  was,  in  bygone  times, 
celebrated  for  its  lacework,  which,  when  its  importation  was  prohibited 
in  France,  induced  the  great  Colbert  to  enforce  the  expatriation  of  a 
few  lace  workers  to  introduce  their  lace-point  in  French  manufacture, 
and  hence  originated,  the  “  point  a’ Alenin.” 

An  aged  woman,  the  last  of  her  craft,  who  had  survived  the  manu¬ 
facture,  but  remembered  and  still  worked  at  the  Burano  lace,  was 
found.  Through  the  indefatigable  energies  of  these  patronesses  a  school 
was  soon  formed ;  67  hands  were  engaged,  but  only  ten  at  a  time 
could  receive  tuition  from  the  infirm  state  of  this  old  woman.  Some 
hundred  girls  are  now  waiting  to  be  admitted  to  the  school  for  the 
needed  instruction.  The  immediate  demand  upon  the  first  specimens 
was  extraordinary.  The  cost  which  is  actually  about  100  fr.  per  metre 
of  the  width  of  about  12  centimetres  is  considered  to  be  under  its 
value.  It  takes  150  days  of  five  working  hours  per  diem  to  produce  a 
single  metre  by  one  workwoman,  her  pay  being  50  centimes,  about 
5d.  per  diem.  The  “gros  point  deVenise”  is  also  to  be  revived  at 
Burano. 

The  distinguished  engineer,  Dr.  Fambri  (six  years  Deputy  to  the 
Dalian  Parliament),  has  published  the  following  estimate  of  the  labour 
of  manufacture  of  one  metre  of  this  lace  of  a  quality  never  surpassed 
in  ancient  times,  viz  : — 

I.  Three  months’  wages  of  one  hand  for  the  net  work. 

II.  One  month’s  wages  of  one  hand  for  the  flowers. 

III.  An  extra  month’s  wages  for  the  ornamental  border. 

Dr.  Fambri  suggests  that  ‘‘'This  industry  should  be  developed,  were 
it  only  to  save  the  secret  of  the  art,  as  no  kind  of  manufacture  exists 
more  capable  of  giving  sustenance  to  thousands  with  a  merely  nominal 
capital.”  .Recently  the  Doctor  delivered  over  a  large  contribution  from 
the  Princess  Royal  Margherita,  coupled  with  an  extensive  order  for  the 
lace,  to  the  Patronesses  of  this  Institution. 

JUEISPEUDENCE. 

A  recent  notice  in  the  Venetian  Press  records  a  decision  of  the 
Italian  tribunals  of  moment  to  British  interests.  The  amelioration 
of  the  procedure  in  the  courts  of  law  to  facilitate  the  administration 
of  justice  is  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  to  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  a  country  that  I  think  not  unworthy  of  mention,  the 
unprecedented  circumstance  of  the  confirmation  recently  given  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  m  this  city,  of  the  sentence  pronounced  in  December, 
1872,  by  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  in  the  cause  of  George  Pollexfen 
v •  Zecchin,  whereby,  in  conformity  with  the  sentence  in  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  where  the  cause  had  previously  been  tried,  Signor 
Zecchin  was  condemned  to  pay  the  amount  of  his  debt  1,645Z.  sterling, 
to  the  plaintiff,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the  5th  of 
June,  1863.  Application  having  been  made  to  obtain  the  execution  of 
the  original  sentence,  it  was  refused  by  the  Austrian  tribunals,  after 
long  contention,  on  the  ground  that  no  treaty  of  reciprocity  in  such 
cases  existed  between  the  two  countries,  but  the  plaintiff  was  told 
that  he  might  commence  his  action  in  the  tribunals  of  this  country. 
Pollexfen  accordingly  presented  his  petition  to  this  Tribunal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  early  in  1868,  but  such  were  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
Austrian  procedure  to  the  defendant  for  delay  in  admitting  answers, 
replications,  &c.,  that  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
plaiutifl  s  advocate,  Dr.  Ruffini,  the  proceedings  were  only  terminated 
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in  1871,  and  in  1872  the  cause  was  finally  heard  and  judgment  given 
under  the  new  legislation.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  crowning 
verdict  of  this  cause  the  tribunals  of  Venice  have  considered  the’ 
commercial  customs  and  usages  of  the  port  of  Bombay,  of  which  ample 
documentary  proof  was  produced  in  evidence,  as  forming  part  of  the 
law  of  the  British  empire  in  India.  No  doubt  much  is  due  to 
Mr.  Ruffini,  Senior  Advocate  of  this  city,  who  has  in  many  instances 
been  successful  in  the  defence  of  British  interests.  But  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  judgment  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  should 
have  allowed  the  sum  to  the  plaintiff  in  sterling  money  to  be  computed 
in  Italian  currency  at  the  rate  of  25  Italian  lires  per  1/.  sterling, 
Italian  paper  being  at  the  time  the  sentence  was  pronounced  at  a 
discount  of  15  per  cent.,  and  the  course  of  exchange  in  London  per 
bill  at  sight  28  lire  50  c.  per  £  sterling. 

In  answering  the  defendant’s  appeal  against  the  sentence  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  the  plaintiff  represented  to  the  Court  the 
injustice  of  the  computation  of  the  amount  of  his  claim  for  sterling 
money  paid  by  him  for  account  of  the  defendant,  showing  that  by  the 
laws  and  usages  of  commercial  nations  the  debts  due  in  foreign  cases- 
are  paid  at  the  course  of  exchange  per  bills  at  sight,  and  the  creditor 
who  has  advanced  money  for  account  of  a  debtor  lias  a  right  to  be 
repaid  integrally  the  sum  he  has  advanced,  all  expenses  and  loss  by 
exchange  being  at  the  charge  of  the  debtor,  but  the  Court  of  Appeal,, 
in  giving  judgment,  although  admitting  the  equity  of  the  plaintiff  A 
claim,  had  in  view  the  41  Art.  of  the  law,  which  constitutes  the  note& 
of  the  national  bank  to  be  a  legal  payment  at  par  for  all  debts  payable 
in  Italy,  and  did  not  alter  the  sentence.  The  plaintiff,  therefore,  after 
twelve  years  of  litigation  to  obtain  payment  of  so  large  a  sum,  is  now 
under  the  necessity  of  receiving  it  in  Italian  bank  notes  at  par,  the 
discount  on  which  is  at  the  present  time  10  per  cent,  in  favour  of  gold. 

Income  Tax . — From  the  repeated  representations  of  Her  Majesty’s 
legation,  a  recent  decision  has  been  obtained  upon  the  question  of  the 
liability  of  British  shipowners  to  the  tax  of  the  “  Ricchezza  Mobile  ” 
(income  tax),  upon  their  freight  profits,  and  the  Italian  finance  authorities 
have  now  determined  so  far  to  desist  from  this  imposition  as  to  exempt 
all  such  shipowners  as  have  not  their  own  offices  in  Italy,  and  who  do 
not  perform  a  regular  service  for  the  transport  of  goods  and  passengers. 

Banks  and  Bankees. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  fixed  banking  system  exists  in  Venice. 
Venice,  after  annexation  to  Italy,  has  very  considerably  extended  its 
direct  trade  with  foreign  countries,  which  was  previously  to  186G  of 
little  importance,  all  its  commercial  and  financial  operations  having 
been  subordinate  to  the  neighbouring  and  enterprising  port  of 
Trieste ;  but  once  separated  from  her  habitual  operation  with  Trieste, 
she  was  forced  to  establish  a  direct  intercourse  with  England,  Holland,. 
&c.,  and  when  the  traffic  with  the  east  was  opened  by  the  Suez  Canal, 
she  sought,  with  commendable  energy,  to  become  the  port  for  importa¬ 
tions,  exportations,  and  transit,  from  and  to  India. 

In  consequence  of  this  commercial  movement,  banking  business 
increased  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  always  commensurate  with  the 
importations  and  exportations ;  however,  banking  operations,  public 
funds,  shares  in  industrial  enterprises,  railways,  &c\,  never  formed  the 
most  import  mt  part  of  the  business  of  this  city,  and,  consequently, 
neither  the  financial  crises  of  Austria  and  Germany,  nor  the  partial 
disorders  deplored  in  other  Italian  cities  have  ever  shaken  the  credit  off 
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this  market,  and  no  great  failures  have  taken  place.  On  the  contrary, 
the  bankers  and  merchants  of  Venice  have  shown  a  true  solidity  and 
great  prudence  in  their  business,  a  matter  which  is  worthy  of  mention, 
for  it  would  be  desirable  that  this  example  were  imitated  by  the  bankers 
and  merchants  of  other  cities  in  Italy. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  years,  two  great  banking  and  commercial 
establishments  have  been  instituted,  having  each  a  capital  of  10,000,000 
of  Italian  lires  (half  of  which  amount  has  been  already  paid  by  the 
shareholders),  viz. :  the  Banca  Veneta  di  Deposit!  e  Conti  Corrento,  and 
the  Banca  di  Credito  Veneto. 

The  business  of  the  first  is  confined  to  banking  transactions ;  the 
second,  besides  banking,  extends  its  operations  to  merchandize,  and 
takes  part  in  Italian  industrial  undertakings.  There  are  likewise  here 
a  branch  of  the  National  Bank  of  Italy,  whose  business  in  discounts, 
bills  of  exchange,  deposits,  &c.,  is  of  vast  importance ;  a  Banca  del 
Popolo,  and  another  minor  bank  called  Banca  Mutua  Popolare,  both 
the  latter  are  useful  to  local  shopkeepers  and  retailers  of  goods. 

The  Cassa  di  Pisparmio  (saving  bank)  employs  several  millions  of 
Italian  lires  in  discounting  bills. 

Among  the  few  private  bankers,  the  operations  of  three  or  four  are 
limited  to  the  sole  discount  of  bills,  and  the  annual  amount  of  the 
operations  effected  by  them  is  very  considerable.  One  banking  firm 
cultivates  especially  banking  transactions  with  Great  Britain  and 
America,  and  is  the  correspondent  of  the  banking  companies  and 
bankers  of  these  two  countries,  who  refer  to  it  their  native  tourists  for 
the  payment  of  their  circular  notes,  letters  of  credit,  &c  ;  this  firm  is 
Messrs.  Blumenthal  and  Co.,  who  have  been  upwards  of  thirty  years 
established  as  merchants  and  bankers  in  this  city,  and  are  extensively 
known  in  the  mercantile  world. 


Venice,  March  8,  1875. 
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D  AK-AL-B  A  IDA. 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  Lapeen  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
Rar-al-Baida  for  the  Year  1874. 

The  unsatisfactory  result  of  this  year’s  crop,  which  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  generally  as  very  poor,  has  been  the  cause  of  a  decrease  in  our 
general  trade.  The  last  grain  exported  from  this  port  was  shipped  in 
April,  and  it  belonged  to  last  year’s  crop  like  all  similar  imports  this 
year,  ever  since  and  owing  to  an  Imperial  order,  grain  exportation 
is  suspended  from  the  Empire.  The  opinion  of  the  trade  is  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  Moorish  Government  in 
withholding  the  exportation  of  grain,  because,  although  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  crops  did  fail,  there  was  such  an  abundant  stock  in  farmers’  hands, 
that  the  country  has  been  supplied  by  it,  besides  it  is  known  that  beaus, 
pease,  and  maize  are  very  little  and  hardly  consumed  by  the  local 
population,  the  total  quantities  in  granary  and  waiting  for  export¬ 
ation,  are  about  30,000  quarters  beans,  10,000  quarters  pease,  and 
3,000  quarters  maize,  of  the  latter  grain  there  are  considerable  stocks 
in  the  country.  Our  export  trade  consequently  has  been  reduced  from 
259,122 1.  last  year,  to  195,157/.  in  the  present,  the  United  Kingdom 
having  suffered  the  greatest  reduction  as  from  113,761/.  last  year,  we 
have  fallen  to  47,087/.  the  present,  or  a  diminution  of  66,074/. 
sterling. 

In  the  importation  trade,  there  is  a  contrary  effect,  a  considerable 
increase  as  from  267,429/.  the  value  of  last  year’s  imports,  we  have  risen 
to  297,573  this  year,  making  a  difference  in  favour  of  trade  of  30,144/., 
and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  note  that  Great  Britain  has  risen  from 
126,808/.  last  year,  to  167,329/.  this  year,  and  that  the  trade  with 
Erance  has  fallen  from  140,621/.  last  year  to  130,244/.  this  year. 

In  the  shipping  line,  although  a  great  reduction  should  be  expected, 
owing  to  the  suspension  of  grain  shipments,  we  have  only  had  this 
in  the  number  of  ships,  which  from  the  total  of  176  ships  which 
measured  47,030  last  year,  they  have  been  reduced  tins  year  to  148 
ships  with  50,194  tons,  a  decrease  of  28  ships,  but  an  increase  in  ton- 
age  of  3,164  tons,  the  British  shipping  suffered  a  reduction  in  number 
of  32  ships,  but  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  5,015  tons,  in  steam  naviga¬ 
tion,  Great  Britain  takes  the  lead,  as  we  have  had  during  the  present 
year,  54  British  steamers  with  26,139  tons,  and  1,124  men  of  crews 
visiting  our  port,  and  49  French  steamers  with  17,144  tons,  and  9/9 
men  of  crews  during  the  same  period. 


Dar-al-Baida,  December  31,  1874. 
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LARAICHE. 

Me, port  by  Vice-Consul  Imossi  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Laraiche 

for  the  Year  1874. 

The  winter  of  1873  set  in  with  unusual  dryness  and  continued  so 
up  to  the  month  of  March,  1874,  when  rain  fell  for  the  first  time  of  any 
consequence,  which  accounts  for  this  year’s  crops  having  been  about  7*0 
per  cent,  less  than  those  of  the  year  before. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  beans,  peas,  and  canary  seed 
exported  during  the  years  1873  and  1874  : — 


1873. 

1874. 

Beans 

Quarters  . . 

91,180 

22,571 

P  GfiS  •  •  •  •  •  • 

2,750 

4,471 

Canary  seed 

CVts. 

48,400 

16,100 

Consequent  upon  the  prohibition  on  the  exportation  of  grain 
(beans,  maize,  and  peas)  which  was  put  into  force  by  the  Moorish 
Government  in  the  month  of  April  last,  only  22,571  quarters  of  beans 
could  be  shipped  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  granted  by  the 
Sultan  for  the  exportation  of  grain,  leaving  thereby  in  stock  at  this 
place,  about  25,000  quarters,  which  principally  belong  to  British 
mercantile  firms. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  these  beans  were  received  by  the  foregoing 
firms  from  the  country  when  the  prohibition  had  already  been  put  in 
force  by  the  Sultan,  but  I  must  here  mention  that  merchants  had  no 
other  remedy  but  to  accept  grain  from  natives  in  payment  of  the  large 
advances  the  latter  had  received  from  the  former  for"  that  purpose  a  few 
months  before  the  prohibition,  and  that  though  the  merchants  were 
well  aware  that  the  exportation  would  be  prohibited  by  the  above* 
mentioned  date,  yet  they  thought  and  hoped  that  as  last  year’s  crop 
had  not  been  altogether  bad,  H.M.  the  Sultan  would  have  extended 
the  term  during  which  the  exportation  would  be  permitted,  as  his 
majesty  had  done  on  several  occasions  before. 

Expoets. 

The  total  value  of  exports  during  the  year  1874,  was  101,404?. 
whilst  that  of  the  year  before  reached  to  196,020?.,  of  which  latter 
sum  161,325?.  was  the  value  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  and  only 
67,984?.  in  1874. 

Imposts. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  the  port  of  Laraiche  during  the 
past  year  amounted  to  20,530?.,  of  which  19,680?.  from  Great  Britain 
and  Gibraltar.  In  1873,  the  imports  were  41,400?.,  of  which  40,200?. 
from  Great  Britain  and  Gibraltar. 


LARAICHE. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  subjoined  statement  exhibits  the  number  of  vessels  and  amount 
of  tonnage  arrived  at  Laraiche  in  1874,  together  with  the  value  of  the 
cargo,  as  compared  with  the  shipping  which  visited  the  port  during  the 
year  1873. 


1874. 

1873. 

Nationality  of 
Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Total  Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Total  Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

British  . 

24 

1,768 

£ 

15,000 

£ 

37,904 

65 

5,931 

£ 

28,600 

£ 

98,987 

Danish  . 

6 

727 

10,900 

35 

4,354 

49,312 

French  . 

4 

560 

... 

31,700 

3 

372 

1,200 

13,425 

German  . 

4 

386 

«  •  • 

6,600 

4 

453 

5,035 

15,741 

Netherlands 

4 

409 

4,650 

7,800 

11 

1,224 

11,600 

Portuguese 

3 

327 

4,000 

14 

1,160 

•  •• 

12,165 

Spanish  . 

10 

152 

880 

2,560 

7 

151 

... 

1,355 

Total . 

55 

4,329 

20,530 

101,464 

139 

13,645 

41,400 

196,020 

By  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  a  remarked  decrease 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  year,  both  in  shipping  and  tonnage,  as 
contrasted  with  the  year  1873,  which  fact  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
prohibition  on  the  exportation  of  grain. 


Laraiche,  January  1,  1875. 
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Report  of  Vice-Consul  Redman  on  the  Trade  of  the  Port  of  Mazag  an  for 

the  Year  1874. 

The  trade  at  this  port  shows  a  decrease  on  that  of  the  year  1873, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  during  the  year  has  been 
as  follows  . — 

Imports. 


Country. 

Value. 

£ 

From  Great  Britain 

•  •  •  • 

65,271 

France 

\ 

•  •  •  • 

25,688 

Spain 

•  •  #  • 

3,369 

Total 

•  •  •  • 

94,328 

Exports. 

Country. 

Value. 

£ 

To  Great  Britain  . . 

•  •  •  • 

100,437 

France  . . 

•  •  •  • 

66,800 

Italy 

•  •  •  • 

4,126 

Spain 

•  •  •  • 

6,750 

Total 

•  •  *  • 

178,113 

Shipping. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  vessels 

of  all  nations  that  have 

entered  and  cleared  the  Port  of  Mazagan  for  the  year  1874. 

Arrivals. 

Nation. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

British 

91 

30,509 

French 

55 

18,258 

Spanish 

7 

567 

Italian 

4 

898 

Portuguese.. 

2 

356 

Danish 

1 

118 

German 

1 

107 

Total  . . 

161 

50,813 
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Departures. 


Nation. 

V  essels. 

Tons. 

British 

91 

30,509 

French 

55 

18,258 

Spanish 

7 

567 

Italian 

4 

898 

Portuguese . . 

2 

356 

Danish 

1 

118 

German 

1 

107 

Total  . . 

161 

50,813 

The  foregoing  statement  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  the  tonnage 
that  has  entered  and  cleared  the  Port  of  Mazagan  for  the  year  1874,  the 
which  includes  steam  and  sailing  vessels. 

The  trade  at  this  port  shows  this  year  a  decrease  of  nearly  half  in 
the  imports  and  exports  to  that  of  the  year  1873,  which  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  a  bad  harvest  of  cereals  caused  by  a  scarcity  of  rain  in 
the  spring,  wheat  and  barley  having  thereby  suffered  severely,  and  the 
crops  generally  in  this  neighbourhood  yielded  short  to  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  exportation  of  cereals  early  in 
the  year  caused  a  great  depression  on  the  trade  at  this  port,  that  mainly 
depends  for  its  prosperity  on  this  branch  of  its  commerce. 

Wools. — The  production  of  this  staple  has  continued  to  increase 
annually,  and  the  remunerative  prices  obtained  for  it  for  the  past  few 
years,  has  given  a  stimulus  to  the  farmers  to  increase  their  flocks.  The 
quantity  shipped  off  from  this  port  during  the  present  year  shows  an 
excess  on  that  of  the  last  three  years,  being  as  follows : — 

Quantity  Exported. 

Cwts. 

In  1872  14,212 

1873  11,231 

1874  18,172 

Cotton  Goods. — The  imports  o£ manufactured  kinds  have  continued 
large  throughout  the  year,  and  the  demand  has  been  brisk,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  higher  value  of  articles  of  food  in  consequence  of  a  short 
harvest,  the  people  having  become  enriched  and  in  a  prosperous  state 
through  a  succession  of  good  harvests  and  from  being  relieved  of  the 
excessive  taxation  and  contributions  hitherto  levied  on  them. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  mortality  with  the  horned  cattle 
about  this  neighbourhood  during  the  late  autumn,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  scarcity  of  pasturage,  but  sheep  have  not  been  visited  so 
severely. 

The  prospects  for  the  next  harvest  of  cereals  in  the  districts  around 
this  neighbourhood,  are  at  present  favourable,  the  rains  that  fell  during 
the  month  of  November  having  enabled  agricultural  pursuits  to  be 
generally  carried  on. 


Mazagan,  31st  December,  1874. 


MO  GLAD  OK. 


Report  by  Acting  Vice-Consul  Beciumier  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 

Mogador  for  the  Year  1874. 

The  returns  for  the  year  1874,  show  an  increase  in  botli  imports 
and  exports,  although  trade  has  been  in  a  very  unhealthy  state,  owing 
to  disturbances  at  various  times  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  Sultan’s  movements  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

The  crops  of  oil  and  almonds  were  both  large,  but  difficulties  of 
transit,  and  the  high  rate  of  camel  hire  prevented  a  good  deal  from 
coining  into  market.  The  esparto  crop  was  also  large,  on  account  of 
the  natives  giving  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  that  article,  but 
the  districts  producing  the  largest  growths  were  being  continually  upset 
by  quarrels  and  the  reprisals  taken  by  the  authorities,  so  that  the  quantity 
brought  to  market  was  comparatively  small. 

In  imports,  especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  trade  was 
completely  at  a  standstill,  and  large  sacrifices  had  to  be  made  to  realize. 
Stocks  accumulated  to  an  unprecedented  extent  both  here  and  at 
Morocco  :  and  it  is  evident  that  the  northern  ports  are  gradually 
monopolising  the  trade  with  Morocco,  hitherto  the  principal  outlet  for 
goods  from  Mogador,  and  whereas  formerly  cotton  goods  were  fre¬ 
quently  sent  from  here  to  Mazagan  and  Casablanca,  and  traders  came 
from  there  to  purchase,  now  it  is  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence.  Another 
reason  for  over-supply  has  been  the  excessively  low  rates  of  freight  to  and 
from  London,  caused  by  the  strong  opposition  carried  on  between  the 
rival  lines  of  steamers  trading  from  that  port. 


Mogador,  January  30,  1875. 
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RABAT. 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  Frost  on  the  Trade  of  Rabat  for  the  Year  1871. 

'  The  year  under  review  lias  been  remarkable  for  the  large  increase  of 
British  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  of  this  port  as  compared  with 
former  years,  and  also  for  the  great  augmentation  in  the  value  of 
imported  goods.  In  recent  years,  as  appears  from  the  annual  returns, 
the  major  part  of  the  carrying  trade  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese,  whose  small  vessels  are  well  adapted  for  crossing  the 
dangerous  bar  existing  at  the  mouth  of  this  river.  But,  consequent  on 
the  establishment  during  the  present  year  of  a  new  line  of  steam  vessels 
running  to  and  from  England,  and  which  call  regularly  at  this  port, 
British  tonnage  considerably  exceeds  that  ot  other  nationalities,  and  is 
the  largest  hitherto  recorded  in  the  archives  of  this  \  ice- Consulate  ;  the 
total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  being  likewise  in  excess  ot  any 
previous  year.  A  comparison  with  the  two  preceding  years  will  be 
found  in  the  following  table  in  which  is  distinguished  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  British  vessels. 


Years. 

Total  Number 
of  Vessels. 

Total 

Tonnage. 

British 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1872 

40 

4,666 

2 

627 

1873 

31 

3,119 

1 

375 

1871 

41 

8,581 

13 

6204 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Mersey  Steamship  Company  for  the' 
energy  thev  have  displayed  in  developing  the  trade  ot  this  coast  by 
means  of  their  steamers,  and  to  their  enterprize  alone  is  the  gratifying 
result  above  indicated  to  be  attributed.  To  this  cause  also  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  import  return  exhibited  in  the 
following  table,  the  value  being  larger  than  in  any  similar  return  sent 
from  this  office,  and  compared  with  the  two  preceding  years  showing 
the  following  striking  result  : — 


Value  of  Imports. 

£. 

1 8  <  2  •  •  •  •  ••  •  •  •  • 

37,356 

18:3  i.  ■ <  ..  • .  •• 

67,355 

18/4  i .  ..  . .  •«  •• 

116,121 

The  imports  for  the  year  classed  according  to  the  countries  whence 
arrived,  and  contrasted  with  the  two  preceding  years,  is  not  without 
interest,  as  showing  the  large  extent  to  which  Great  Britain  participates 
in  the  trade  of  the  port. 


3  b 
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Imports — 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

i 

From  Great  Britain  . .  . .  . , 

£. 

36,570 

£. 

66,763 

£. 

113,943 

,,  France  . . 

620 

500 

1,182 

„  Portugal 

166 

92 

288 

„  Spain  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

708 

As  iii  former  years  the  imports  consist  mainly  of  British  cotton 
manufactured  goods  for  which  the  demand  is  annually  increasing,  and 
were  it  possible  to  arrive  at  the  total  import  into  this  town,  including 
the  arrivals  via  the  neighbouring  port  of  Dar-al-baida  (where  goods 
destined  for  Babat  are  landed  when  the  steamers  fail  to  communicate 
on  account  of  bad  weather)  the  amount  would  be  much  larger  than 
appears  in  the  following  table  of  direct  imports,  which  includes  the 
figures  of  the  two  previous  years. 


Cotton  Manufactured  Goods. 


Year. 

No.  of  Bales. 

Value. 

£. 

1 8 1  2  . .  i )  . . 

330 

26,400 

1873  . .  . .  . . 

412 

53,870 

1874 

821 

93,520 

This  branch  of  trade,  as  indeed  all  the  import  business,  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  no  less  than  six  native  commercial 
firms  having  sent  their  own  agents  to  reside  in  Manchester.  A  very 
few  years  ago  the  whole  of  the  business  of  this  place  was  conducted 
through  Gibraltar,  whither  the  native  Moorish  and  Jewish  merchants 
proceeded  periodically  to  purchase,  and  where  large  stocks  of  suitable 
fabrics  and  colonial  goods  were  kept  for  this  market.  Now  ail  the  trade 
is  done  direct  with  England,  and  steam  communication  at  low  rates  of 
freight  has  tended  still  further  to  encourage  direct  import,  the  cost  at 
the  moment  being  actually  less  to  bring  goods  from  England  than  from 
Gibraltar.  With  a  continuance  of  rapid  and  regular  communication,, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  trade  of  this  port  will  still  further  increase,  its 
central  position  in  the  Empire,  and  contiguity  to  the  largest  northern 
cities  marking  it  out  as  specially  adapted  as  a  point  of  communication 
with  Europe. 

The  statistics  of  the  export  trade  for  the  year  are  very  satisfactory, 
compared  with  the  two  previous  years  (which  showed  a  marked  increase 
on  the  three  preceding  years),  we  find  the  figures  (exclusive  of  specie) 
as  follows : — 


Year. 

Value  of  Exports. 

£. 

1872  1 1  < •  ••  »•  . . 

55,275 

1873  . 

44,035 

1  S  1  ‘i  •  •  ••  •  •  t#  §  • 

52,871 
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With  the  exception  of  the  year  1872,  when  the  wool  clip  brought 
extraordinarily  high  prices,  the  value  for  1874  is  the  highest  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

Arranged  according  to  destination,  we  arrive  at  the  following  result 
for  the  year,  to  which  is  added  the  figures  of  the  two  preceding  years. 


Exports — 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

To  Great  Britain 

42,485 

37,177 

36,233 

France  <  *  •  •  « •  •  • 

12,335 

6,098 

16,638 

The  quantities,  value,  and  destination  of  sheep’s  wool  (the  principal 
article  of  export)  for  the  year  are  given  in  the  following  table. 


Description. 

To  England. 

Value. 

To  France. 

Value. 

• 

Cwts, 

£. 

Cwds. 

£. 

Wool  in  grease 

6,098 

19,992 

4,574 

15,723 

„  washed. . 

1,616 

6,927 

170 

724 

Total 

7,714 

26,919 

4,744 

16,447 

The  total  quantity  exported  exhibits  an  increase  of  2,165  cwts. 
over  the  year  1873,  and  an  increased  value  of  9,257 1.  France  took 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  the  preceding  year  (ISOS  cwts.),  and 
on  the  other  hand  Great  Britain  took  somewhat  less.  Prices  were 
steady  throughout  the  season  with  a  hardening  tendency  towards  the 
close,  and  competition  between  native  and  foreign  buyers  very  keen. 
The  gate  tax,  of  1-s.  8J.  per  camel  load  of  wool,  levied  for  the  first  time 
on  animals  carrying  foreign  property,  by  the  Moorish  authorities,  on  all 
arrivals  from  the  interior,  has  operated  adversely  to  European  buyers, 
who  were  hitherto  exempt  from  this  impost.  The  obnoxious  system 
pursued  by  the  Moorish  Government  of  levying  vexatious  taxes  on  the 
transit  of  goods  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to  merchants. 

Native  woollen  manufactures  have  been  in  increased  demand,  and 
the  quantities  exported,  are  above  those  of  preceding  tears.  Great 
taste  is  displayed  in  the  designs  of  these  fabrics,  and  the  prices  are 
much  below  a  European  standard  in  consequence  of  the  low  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  operatives. 

The  prohibition  by  the  Moorish  Government  on  the  export  of  cereals 
being  still  in  force,  none  of  this  season’s  grain  has  been  shipped. 

Babat,  December  31,  1874. 
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Report  by  Consul  White  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Tangier  for  the 

Year  1874. 

During  tlie  past  year  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  port  was 
generally  active,  notwithstanding  the  great  deficiency  of  the  grain  crops 
owing  to  want  of  rain  during  the  winter  months. 

The  number  of  vessels  1  hat  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  of 
Tangier  during  the  year  1874,  was  less  by  66  vessels  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  but  there  was  an  increase  of  about  8,500  tons  in  the 
general  tonnage. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number,  tonnage,  and  value  of 
cargoes  of  the  vessels  of  each  nation  which  entered  and  cleared  from  the 
port  of  Tangier  during  the  year  1874. 


Entered. 


With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Nationality  of 
Vessels. 

Vessels.  | 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value  of 
Cargo. 

British  . . 

238 

25,740 

2,212 

30 

9,674 

380 

268 

35,414 

2,592 

£ 

"  230,418 
goods. 
20,000 

French  . 

51 

20,019 

1,304 

• 

51 

20,019 

1,304 

L.  specie. 

''  120,010 
goods. 
18,000 

Portuguese  . 

15 

340 

80 

25 

528 

148 

40 

•  868 

228 

^  specie. 
650 

Spanish . 

50 

710 

300 

50 

1,520 

240 

100 

2,230 

540 

1,542 

Total  . 

354 

46,809 

3,896 

105 

11,722 

768 

459 

58,531 

4,664 

352,620 

• 

goods. 

38,000 

specie. 

Cleared. 


With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Nationality  of 
Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value  of 
Cargo. 

British . 

256 

27,600 

2,355 

12 

7,814 

237 

268 

35,414 

2,592 

£ 

'  116,612 
goods. 
34,600 

French ... 

38 

15,306 

1,033 

13 

4,713 

271 

51 

20,019 

1,304 

v.  specie. 

^  71,200 
i  goods. 
15,000 

Portuguese  . 

30 

598 

160 

10 

270 

68 

40 

868 

228 

^  specie. 
5,400 

Spanish  . 

96 

2,190 

524 

4 

40 

16 

100 

2,230 

540 

17,404 

Total  . 

420 

44,694 

4,072 

39 

12,837 

592 

459 

58,531 

4,664 

210,616 

goods. 

49,600 

specie. 

The  British  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  from  Tangier,  in  the 
direct  and  indirect  or  carrying  trade,  were  as  follows : — 


Return  of  British  Shipping  at  Tangier  in  the  Year  1S74. 
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A  comparison  between  tbe  above  return  and  that  of  the  year  1873, 
will  show  a  decrease  of  five  vessels,  but  an  increase  of  8,450  tons,  in 
British  shipping  visiting  the  port  of  Tangier. 

The  value  of  imported  goods  during  1874,  was  352,6207,  exceeding 
by  120,9957  the  value  of  imports  during  the  year  1873. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  each  article  of  import  during  the  past 
year  were  as  follows  : — 


Names  of  Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Benzoin  . .  , . 

Cwts. 

540 

£. 

3,240 

Books  . . 

Boxes 

28 

140 

Campeachy  wood 

Cwts. 

530 

520 

.  Candles  . . 

Boxes 

400 

2,000 

Canvas  . . 

Bales 

36 

560 

Caps,  red 

Dozens 

166 

200 

Carpets  . . 

Bales 

16 

720 

Chemicals 

Barrels 

22 

2,079 

China  ware 

Boxes 

18 

288 

Cloth  . .  . . 

Bales 

217 

21,000 

Coals 

Tons 

280 

560 

Cochineal 

Cwts. 

10 

200 

Coffee  . . 

yy  •  • 

1,030 

4,235 

Copper  . . 

>)  *  * 

105 

850 

Copper  wire 

yy 

144 

1,151 

Coral 

Boxes 

3 

205 

Cotton  Manufacturers,  British 

Bales 

2,596 

156,481 

,,  „  French 

Boxes 

74 

14,300 

Cotton,  raw 

Cwts. 

520 

3,654 

Cotton,  thread  . . 

Crockery 

Boxes 

20 

980 

»  •  • 

52 

520 

Deal  planks 

Dozens 

40 

120 

Drugs  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

1,420 

Earthenware 

Boxes 

185 

1,010 

Fruit 

•  « 

•  • 

275 

Furniture 

•  • 

•  • 

720 

Glass  ware 

Boxes 

146 

2,812 

Groceries 

yy  •  • 

760 

1,140 

Hardware 

yy  •  • 

198 

1,980 

Iron  . .  . .  , . 

Cwts. 

4,674 

4,560 

Leather  . . 

Packages  . . 

166 

510 

Linen  manufacturers  . . 

Boxes 

53 

3,180 

Marble  slabs 

yy  •  • 

722 

860 

Matches . . 

Gross 

15,220 

2,250  - 

Oils,  olive,  colza,  petroleum, 

&c. 

Barrels 

1,120 

1,600 

Paint 

yy  •  • 

74 

140 

Paper,  brown  . .  . , 

Reams 

6,094 

285 

„  writing  . . 

2,280 

1,400 

Silk,  manufactures 

Boxes 

40 

4,400 

„  raw 

Cwts. 

1,200 

60,000 

Spices  . .  . .  , , 

•  • 

•  • 

860 

Steel 

Cwts. 

670 

990 

Sugar,  brown  . . 

»  •  • 

2,485 

3,974 

„  crushed 

n  •  • 

1,650 

8,540 

4,520 

„  loaf 

yy  •  • 

21,350 

Sundries  . .  , . 

•  • 

•  • 

8,740 

Tea 

Chests  . . 

825 

4,950 

Tin  . 

Boxes 

220 

660 

Tobacco  . .  . . 

Bales 

102 

550 

Wine,  spirits,  ale 

•  • 

•  • 

3,490 

The  specie  imported  during  the  same  year,  amounted  to  38,0007 
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The  value  of  exports  iu  1S74,  amounts  to  210,010/.,  being  an  excess 
of  14,830Z.  as  compared  with  the  value  of  exp  rts  in  1873. 

The  followin'!  table  shows  the  auantitv  and  value  of  ea  *li  article 

t  O  Ji  m 

exported  during  the  year  1874. 


Names  of  Articles. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

£. 

Almonds 

Cwts 

15 

43 

Beans . . 

Quarters  . . 

153 

244 

Bird  seed 

Cwts. 

1,660 

1,327 

Biscuits . . 

j>  •  * 

63 

126 

Caraway  seed  . . 

•  * 

4874 

780 

Carpets  . . 

Bales 

134 

2,910 

Crockery 

Boxes 

35 

350 

Cummin  seed  . .  t . 

Cwts. 

8 

12 

Cushions,  leather 

Dozens 

8 

10 

Dates 

Cwts. 

3,335 

10,672 

Dyes 

35  •  * 

120 

150 

Eggs . 

Dozens 

885,334 

21,248 

Fennel  . . 

Cwts. 

55 

60 

Fowls 

Dozens 

6,931 

3,382 

Fruit 

•  • 

•  ♦ 

112 

Fuller’s  earth  . . 

Cwts. 

1,085 

1,233 

Goatskins  . .  . . 

Dozens 

16,260 

19,476 

Hair,  goat  and  horse  . . 

Cwts. 

1,064 

800 

Hides 

33  *  * 

2,3024 

9,670 

„  fresh 

33  *  * 

117 

192 

Incense  . . 

v  •  • 

8 

80 

Leather  . .  •  . . 

)>  •  • 

516 

2,640 

Leeches  . . 

•  • 

4.320 

6 

Linseed  . . 

Cwts.  , . 

190 

152 

Maize  . . 

Quarters  . . 

8 

12 

Meat 

Cwts. 

7,112 

17.780 

Millet  . . 

53  *  * 

1,200 

282 

Oil  . 

3?  *  * 

45 

96 

Ostrich  eggs 

Number  .. 

100 

30 

Oxen 

Head 

7,754 

38,304 

Porcupine  quills 

Number  . . 

21,000 

59 

Eags 

Cwts. 

96 

32 

Hope 

Bundles  . . 

20,629 

204 

Sesame  seed 

Cwts. 

95 

114 

Sheep  skins 

Dozens 

20 

16 

Slippers 

Tairs 

338,400 

57,334 

Sundries 

•  • 

•  • 

709 

Tallow  . . 

Cwts. 

13 

39 

Trays 

Number  . . 

340 

136 

Wax 

Cwts. 

921 

6,754 

Wool,  washed  .. 

33  •  • 

285 

1,590 

„  in  grease 

33  •  • 

8224 

3,290 

W oollen  stuffs  . . 

Bales 

272 

8.160 

Specie  amounting  to  49,GOOZ.  was  exported  during  the  year  1874. 

Bird  Seed. — Exports  of  this  article  were  small,  and  at  increased 
price,  the  supply  being  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

Bates. — The  crop  was  good,  price  averaged  3Z.  4s.  per  cwt.  The 
whole  quantity  was  shipped  to  England. 

Goatskins. — Exports  of  this  article  have  been  rather  below  the 
average,  and,  as  usual,  principally  to  Marseilles.  Prices  averaged  from 
1/.  3 s.  to  1Z.  45.  per  dozen. 

Hides. — Hides  were  exported  in  greatly  increased  quantities,  prin¬ 
cipally  to  Great  Britain  and  France.  Prices  steady  at  about  4Z.  45. 
per  cwt. 
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Slippers. — This  article,  as  usual,  formed  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  export.  The  number  of  slippers  exported  was  above  the 
average.  Prices  ruled  about  the  same  as  in  1873,  namely,  21.  per 
dozen  pairs. 

Wax. — Wax  averaged  71.  6s.  per  cwt.,  there  being  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  amount  exported  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Wool. — Only  small  parcels  of  wool  were  exported,  principally  to 
Prance.  Washed  wool  ruled  for  best  qualities  51.  per  cwt.,  and  for 
inferior  qualities  4/.  10s.  per  cwt.  Wool  in  grease  sold  at  about  47. 
per  cwt. 

Woollen  Stuffs. — The  exports  of  native  woollen  stuffs  was  about  the 
average,  the  exportation  being  almost  exclusively  to  Algeria. 

Agriculture. 

The  dryness  of  the  winter  of  1873-4,  was  the  cause  of  a  general 
deficiency  of  the  early  crop  of  cereals,  namely,  wheat  and  barley,  the 
grain  having  perished  in  the  earth  for  want  of  rain.  Later  in  the 
season  there  was  a  partial  resowing  of  the  ground,  but  with  small 
results.  Wheat,  which  in  the  summer  of  1873  was  selling  at  2s.  8 d. 
the  bushel,  is  now  selling  at  4s.  4 d.  Barley,  which  sold  in  1873  at 
Is.  8 d.  per  bushel,  is  now  selling  at  2s.  8 d.  The  later  crops  consisting 
of  maize,  millet,  and  bird  seed,  were  not  more  successful.  The  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  present  year  are  thus  far  favourable.  The  rainfall  during 
the  winter,  although  insufficient  for  replenishing  the  sources  and  springs 
of  ^water  which  were  greatly  reduced  by  the  drought  of  the  winter  of 
1873-4,  has  been  sufficiently  regular  during  the  present  winter  to  en¬ 
courage  hopes  of  a  good  harvest. 


Tangier,  January  20,  1875. 
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ISLAY. 


'Report  hy  Consul  Graham  on  the  Trade  and  Navigation  at  Islay  for 

the  Year  1874. 


The  export  of  wool  from  Arequipa, 
during  the  past  year  was  as  follows  : — 

Alpaca  wool 
Sheep’s  „ 

Inferior  „ 

Yicuna 


principally  through  Mollendo, 


Quintals,  lbs. 
32,879  00 
21,970  73 
912  75 
148  22 


Compared  with  the  exports  for  1873,  these  figures  show  a  decrease 
of  2,997  quintals  2  lbs.  for  alpaca  wool,  and  2,299  quintals  81  lbs.  for 
sheep’s  wool.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  increase  of  200  quintals 
51  lbs.  on  the  export  of  inferior  wool,  and  42  quintals  70  lbs.  on  that 
of  Yicuna. 

The  exports  of  barb  amount  to  2,848  quintals  59  lbs.,  showing  an 
increase  on  the  export  of  last  year  of  378  quintals  71  lbs. 

There  are  no  other  exports  of  any  importance. 

I  am  unable  to  give  an  exact  return  of  imports,  but  their  value 
may  be  set  down  at  600,000.  This  sum  does  not  include  the  value 
of  railway  plant  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Trade  in  this  consular  district  has  been  exceedingly  dull  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  disturbances  to  which  this  part  of  the  republic  has 
unfortunately  been  subjected  for  some  time  past,  have  had  a  most  in¬ 
jurious  effect  on  commerce. 

No  change  of  any  importance  has  taken  place  in  market  prices 
since  my  last  report. 

The  following  is  the  return  of  shipping  at  Islay  during  1874  : — 


Nationality. 

Sailing- 

Vessels. 

Crews. 

Tonnage. 

Steamers. 

Tonnage. 

British 

1 

10 

293 

253 

378,831 

Chilian 

•  • 

•  • 

98 

89,556 

Ecuatorian 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

1,195 

10,000 

French 

2 

850 

5 

German 

4 

1,279 

11 

9,350 

American 

4 

964 

•  • 

•  • 

Peruvian 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

Men-of-War 

•  • 

Of  the  253  British  steamers,  215  w'ere  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  and  38  in  the  ocean  voyage  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
remarks  made  upon  the  steamers  calling  here  in  1873,  are  applicable  to 
those  which  touched  in  1874. 

I  alluded  in  mv  last  report  to  the  efforts  which  were  being  made  to 
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prolong  the  Arequipa  and  Puno  railway,  which  now  terminates  at 
Afoliendo,  to  Islay  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  this  place,  these  efforts 
have  not  been  crowned  with  success,  and  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Government  to  put  down  the  late  insurrectionary  movement,  have  been 
so  great,  that  it  is  very  improbable  the  line  will  be  brought  here  at 
present,  if  indeed  it  is  ever  made.  The  consequence  is,  that  Islay  is 
being  gradually  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  who  have  now  no  means 
of  earning  their  living. 

The  total  number  of  persons  at  present  residing  here,  can  be  put  at 
about  400. 

The  railway  from  Puno  to  Cuzco  is  in  course  of  construction,  a 
section  120  miles  in  extent  has  been  contracted  for  by  the  builders  of 
the  other  lines  in  this  vicinity. 

The  original  intention  in  making  the  railway  from  Puno  to  the 
coast,  was,  no  doubt,  to  attract  the  trade  from  Bolivia,  which  now  in  a 
great  measure  passes  through  Tacna  and  Ariea  to  Arequipa  and  Puno, 
but  as  yet  this  object  has  sigually  failed.  Only  one  passenger  train 
a  day  runs  between  Mollendo  and  Arequipa,  and  between  Arequipa 
and  Puno,  only  two  trains  a  week.  The  goods  trains  are  very  few  in 
number,  therefore  if  some  great  change  does  not  take  place  in  the  amount 
of  traffic,  these  lines  are  likely  to  prove  a  great  loss  to  the  Government, 

Islay,  January  15,  1875. 
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LISBON. 

Report  by  Consul  Rvcicketibuvy  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Lisbon 

for  the  Year  1874. 

I.  Tkade  and  Commerce. 

Tiie  steadily  increasing  revenue  of  Portugal,  the  augmentation  of 
which  has  been  most  marked  during  the  last  three  years,  is  the  surest 
.index  of  the  growth  of  the  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 

In  my  report  for  1873  I  stated  what  the  improvement  had  been  up 
to  that  time,  and  a  document  recently  laid  before  the  Legislature  b^ 
the  Minister  of  Finance  enables  me  to  furnish  similar  statistics  for  the 
financial  year  1873-74,  which,  for  convenience  of  reference,  I  proceed 
to  tabulate  with  those  given  by  me  last  year. 


Financial  Year. 

Increase  in  Indirect  Taxes. 

m 

Milreis. 

£ 

1871-72  .. 

881,622 

195,894 

1872-73  .. 

1,212,232 

269,384 

1873-74  . . 

1,050,702 

233,488 

Of  the  increase  in  the  last  financial  year  more  than  half,  or  exactly 
534,000  milreis  (about  118,600/.)  was  referable  to  the  duties  on  impor¬ 
tation— a  fact  which  confirms  once  more  the  inference  so  often  forced 
upon  the  inquirer  that  the  recent  elasticity  of  the  Portuguese  revenue 
is  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  due  to  the  experiments,  timid  and  restricted 
though  they  be,  in  a  more  liberal  commercial  policy  which  are  embodied 
in  the  various  commercial  treaties  Portugal  has  concluded  of  late  years 
with  almost  every  European  power  except  Great  Britain,  her  best 

customer  and  her  largest  purveyor ! 

Another  striking  proof  of  the  “leaps  and  strides,”  to  use  a  phrase 
which  has  become  classical,  by  which  the  material  wellbeing  of  this 
country  advances,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  between  the  31st 
December,  1873,  and  the  31st  December,  1874,  notwithstanding  the 
issue  of  a  loan  of  8,000,000/.  sterling  at  the  former  of  those  dates, 
Portuguese  internal  stock  rose  from  45*50  to  47‘70,  and  the  external 
from  45  to  48f ;  and  in  the  still  more  remarkable  circumstance  that  in 
the  four  years  which  elapsed  from  the  31st  December,  1870,  to  the 
31st  December,  1874,  the  internal  stock  rose  gradually  and  successively 
from  33f  to  47*70. 

Further  evidence,  if  further  evidence  were  wanted,  m  the  same 
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direction  is  afforded  by  the  following  statement,  also  furnished  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  of  the  progressive  increase  in  the  total  imports 
and  exports  of  Portugal  from  1S70  to  1873  : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Milreis. 

Milreis. 

1870 

25,341.000 

20,293,000 

1871 

27,164,000 

21,461,000 

1872 

29,124,000 

23,240,000 

1873 

32,411,000 

232,91,000 

The  imports  and  exports,  however,  through  the  Lisbon  Custom¬ 
house  alone  do  not  appear,  from  some  cause  which  T  cannot  explain,  to 
have  shared  in  the  general  upward  movement;  the  imports  for  the  year 
just  ended  showing  a  slight  falling  off,  while  the  exports  have  remained 
almost  stationary. 

I  annex  comparative  tables  showing  the  amount  of  the  Lisbon 
import  and  export  trade  for  the  four  years,  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874. 
In  these  tables  a  few  of  the  less  important  items  are  omitted,  but  the 
gross  totals  of  the  Portuguese  Custom-house  are  retained. 
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Table  No.  I. — Comparative  Statement  of  the  Imports  through  the 
Lisbon  Custom-house  in  the  Years  1S71,  1872,  1873,  and  1874 
respectively. 


Nomenclature. 

Value. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

t 

yTiireis.  | 

Milreis. 

Milreis. 

Milreis. 

Brandy. .  . .  . .  . . 

Cotton — 

30,117 

58.833 

61,065 

21,295 

In  the  rough 

222,035 

205,858 

169,101 

147,693 

Spun. . 

89,424 

110,370 

2,046,257 

94,424 

274,771 

In  tissues 

2,085,533 

2,314,566 

1,695,523 

Rice,  shelled  . . 

83,844 

103,502 

119,926 

82,203 

Sugar — 

First  type  . . 

•  • 

674,952 

834,076 

801,196 

Second  type 

1,165,240 

213,375 

207,999 

143,903 

Third  type  . . 

•  • 

139,449 

93,057 

79,089 

Refined 

9,286 

14,482 

8,736 

8,119 

Salt  codfish 

305,686 

270,602 

204,176 

250,257 

Coffee  . . 

445,729 

462,308 

367,269 

156,884 

Coal 

560,214 

808,645 

1,162,596 

560,912 

Xc3/  ••  ••  ••  •• 

167,28(1 

210,075 

165,579 

110,386 

Wool— 

In  the  rough 

248,954 

169,965 

124,872 

47,849 

Spun 

5,583 

3,924 

50,429 

3,060 

In  tissues  . . 

556,490 

1,(35,035 

1,005,566 

924,489 

Flax — 

In  the  rough 

139,188 

139,469 

91,783 

105,158 

Spun. . 

16  C26 

16,151 

11,039 

221,881 

8.684 

In  tissues 

233,139 

220,485 

187,406 

Staves  . . 

275,381 

130,892 

190,975 

70,683 

Butter  . . 

573,292 

463,180 

519,726 

409,907 

Molasses 

23,001 

25,343 

23,642 

6,896 

Metals  in  the  rough  . . 

992,044 

774,419 

526,946 

374,509 

Paper  . .  . . 

138,401 

135,892 

99,128 

68,935 

Skins  and  hides 

688,371 

790,587 

538,252 

324,513 

Silk— 

In  the  rough 

19,915 

59,5C5 

19,313 

18,872 

Spun.. 

5,476 

2,828 

9,576 

15,331 

In  tissues  . . 

333,007 

386,622 

298,123 

249,971 

Tobacco  in  leaf 

319,820 

741,824 

747,294 

682,384  ■' 

Miscellaneous  articles 

1,656,849 

1,559,709 

1,389,273 

1,320,400 

Totsl  « •  •  •  •  • 

11,948,369 

12,497,728 

12,072,443 

9,491,249 
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Table  No.  II. — Compaeatiye  Statement  of  the  Exports  through  the 
Lisbon  Custom-house  in  the  Years  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1871 
respectively. 


Nomenclature. 

Value. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

Milreis. 

Milreis. 

Milreis. 

Milreis. 

Olive  oil 

337,146 

532,180 

958,297 

880,330 

Potatoes 

177,060 

121,080 

140,405 

148,312 

Coffee  . . 

773,029 

569,862 

402,907 

318,927 

Boots  and  shoes 

91,275 

171,378 

150,979 

149,800 

Meat,  fresh  and  prepared 

184,327 

70,052 

132,103 

96,740 

97,792 

Onions  . . 

152,464 

88,171 

156,124 

Wax — 

In  the  rough 

566,383 

644,090 

615,187 

602,981 

In  candles . . 

44,794 

46,333 

36,941 

80,901 

Cork 

808,899 

751,518 

695,054 

429,568 

Elephants’  teeth 

;109,066 

124,582 

118,038 

135,814 

Oranges,  fresh . . 

191,038 

130,846 

132,131 

160,283 

Other  fresh  fruit 

159,719 

44,031 

99,084 

122,719 

65,493 

Dried  almonds 

57,110 

64,601 

60,866 

48,553 

Dried  figs 

50,269 

83,067 

66,425 

Cattle  . . 

79,280 

142,756 

94,075 

146,419' 

Honey  . . 

9,984 

13,880 

360,074 

38,637 

Manganese 

127,608 

103,000 

234,771 

80,679- 

Gold  coin 

21,307 

43,074 

62,038 

44,052 

Silver  coin 

3,202 

27,910 

21,276 

101,414 

Palm  oil 

180,621 

71,366 

132,171 

201,460 

Fish,  fresh  and  prepared 

90,886 

99,758 

55,698 

55,575 

Salt  •  •  *  *  •  • 

290,872 

211,313 

194,794 

138,280- 

Silk- 

In  the  cocoon 

19,867 

45,225 

* 

[  26,036 

42,345 

Spun 

3,461 

19,811 

24,799 

26,373 

Ginguba  seed  . . 

* 

115,101 

66,238 

255,464 

174,911 

Orchilla  weed . . 

19,826 

21,999 

52,127 

48,336- 

Wine  .. 

2,161,305 

1,836,680 

1,335,376 

1,137,072 

Miscellaneous  articles 

1,002,824 

1,270,754 

1,400,905 

1,268,768 

TotB.1  •  •  •  • 

•  • 

8,225,773 

8,024,619 

8,145,526 

7,299,900 

LISBON. 
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II.  Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  total  number  of  entries  and  clearances  of  British  vessels  at  the 
port  ol  Lisbon  registered  in  the  consular  books  during  the  year  1847 
was  as  follows  : — 


Entries. 


Nature  of  Cargo. 

Number  of 

Vessels. 

General . . 

170 

Coals 

324 

Fish . 

51 

Pitch 

5 

Ballast  . . 

31 

Mineral.. 

35 

Patent  fuel 

7 

Coffee  . . 

7 

Coals  and  iron  . . 

6 

Tobacco  and  staves 

1 

Electric  cable  . . 

2 

Sulphur.. 

5 

Coals  and  tin  . . 

4 

Cement . . 

2 

Pails 

1 

Wheat  and  staves 

1 

Pig  iron 

5 

Mineral  and  cork 

1 

Coals  and  coke  . . 

O 

Ami 

Mineral  and  fruit 

1 

Fruit 

1 

Tobacco,  gin,  and  lead 

1 

Grain  . . 

2 

Beal 

1 

Gunpowder 

_  V 

1 

Wheat  . . 

4 

Chalk  . . 

1 

Wheat  and  dour 

1 

Clay 

2 

Coals  and  brick 

1 

Tea 

1 

Coal,  soda,  and  ash 

1 

Coal,  iron,  and  tin 

1 

Barley  . . 

2 

Cotton  . . 

1 

Spirits  . . 

1 

Mineral  and  grass  . . 

2 

Butter  . .  . .  . , 

1 

Petroleum  . .  . , 

1 

Total  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

687 
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Clearances. 


Nature  of  Cargo. 

Number  of 

Vessels. 

General . . 

169 

Ballast  . . 

•  . . 

72 

Mineral.. 

147 

Coffee  . . 

7 

Salt 

110 

Wheat  . . 

14 

Coals 

5 

Fish 

37 

Phosphate  of  lime 

27 

Mineral  and  cork 

18 

Cork 

1 

Tea 

1 

Barley  . . 

a 

Grain 

s 

Mineral  and  fruit 

2 

Nuts 

1 

Manganese 

1 

Gunpowder 

1 

Old  iron. . 

1 

Mineral  and  general  . . 

2 

Salt  and  cork  . . 

.  12 

Salt,  cork,  and  fish 

1 

Iron  ore. . 

6 

Copper  ore  . . 

1 

Petroleum 

2 

Electric  cable  . . 

2 

Cotton  . .  . .  : 

1 

Sulphur. . 

1 

Total 

•  • 

•  • 

648 

Only  vessels  remaining  forty-eight  hours  in  port  are  required  by 
law  to  report  at  the  consulate,  and  the  above  tables  are  therefore 
necessarily  imperfect.  The  tables  immediately  following  show,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  total  amount  of  British  shipping  at  this  port  during 
the  year  1874,  but  not  the  nature  of  the  cargoes. 


Table  No.  IIT. — Total  number  of  British  Vessels  which  entered  and 
cleared  at  Lisbon  during  the  Year  1874,  distinguishing  between 
Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels,  and  between  Vessels  with  Cargo  and 
Vessels  in  Ballast. 


Entered. 

4  0 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

• 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tens. 

Crews. 

Cargo  . 

Ballast  . 

437 

22 

79,209 

4,276 

}  3,420 

715 

12 

671,350 

3,669 

J  28,730 

1,152 

34 

750,559 

7,945 

j  32,150 

Total 

459 

83,485 

3,420 

727 

675,019 

28,730 

1,186 

758,504 

32,150 

LISBON. 
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Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam . 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Cargo  . 

Ballast  . 

411 

41 

'sO  o 

O 

CO  t— 

c 'Tcf 

j-  3,37G 

686 

39 

653,784 

18,906 

j  28,656 

1,097 

80 

726,650 

28,622 

j  32,032 

Total 

452 

82,582 

3,376 

725 

672,690 

28,656 

1,177 

755,272 

32,032 

I  able  No.  IV. — Total  Number  of  British  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels 
which  entered  and  cleared  at  Lisbon  during  the  Year  1874,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  those  employed  in  the  Direct  Trade  and  those 
employed  in  the  Indirect  Trade. 


Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Direct  Trade  ... 

388 

69,164 

2,868 

434 

381,056 

16,452 

822 

450,220 

19  320 

Indirect  Trade ... 

71 

14,321 

552 

293 

293,963 

12,278 

364 

308^284 

12,830 

Grand  Total 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

... 

•  •  • 

... 

•  •  • 

1,186 

758,504 

32,150 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Direct  Trade  ... 

267 

45,837 

1.918 

391 

345,715 

14,774 

658 

391,552 

16,692 

Indirect  Trade ... 

185 

36,745 

1,458 

334 

326,975 

13,882 

519 

363,720 

15,340 

Grand  Total 

•  •  • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,177 

755,272 

32,032 

Table  No.  V. — Comparative  Statement  of  the  Total  Movement  of 
British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Lisbon  in  the  Years  1874  and 
1873  respectively. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

1874  . 

459 

83,485 

3,420 

727 

675,019 

28,730 

1,186 

758,504 

32,150 

1873  ...  ... 

466 

85,258 

3,569 

719 

702,555 

30,938 

1,185 

787,813 

34,507 

Increase  in  1874 

8 

1 

Decrease  in  1874 

1 

1,773 

149 

27,536 

2^208 

297309 

2, 35  7 

Cleared. 


Sailin  g. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

1874  . 

1873  . 

452 

456 

85,282 

85,577 

3,376 

3,590 

725 

725 

672,690 

707,593 

28,656 

31,101 

1,177 

1,181 

755,272 

793,170 

32,032 

34,691 

Decrease  in  1874 

4 

295 

214 

34,903 

2,445 

4 

37,898 

2,659 

[357]  3  c 
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It  will  be  observed  by  those  who  have  read  my  former  reports  upon 
this  consular  district,  that,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  in  the  total  tonnage  of  British  vessels  entering  the 
port  during  the  year.  This  decrease  may,  as  far  as  steamers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  be  safely  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company  have  substituted  a  fortnightly  for  a  weekly  service, 
which  is  equivalent,  taking  the  average  of  the  large  tonnage  of  these 
splendid  steamers,  to  a  reduction  of  7,000  or  8,000  tons  monthly  in  the 
entries. 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  leaving  this  port  in  ballast,  continues 
steadily  to  decrease,  a  sign  that  the  exports  of  national  produce  are 
improving.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  suspension  of  the  grain 
trade  from  Spain,  nine  steamers,  measuring  together  4,707  tons,  left 
the  port  in  ballast,  in  excess  of  the  number  of  steamers  which  left  the 
port  in  ballast  in  1873. 

Fifty-three  vessels  with  Newfoundland  fish  arrived  in  Lisbon  during^ 
the  year;  and  of  these  eighteen,  with  an  aggregate  measurement  of 
2,317  tons,  discharged  56,513  quintals  of  fish,  being  an  increase  of 
15,013  quintals  sold  for  consumption,  as  compared  with  1873. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  quarantine  shows  a  marked  reduction, 
owing  to  the  improved  sanitary  condition  of  the  principal  South 
American  ports. 

The  new  Sanitary  Regulations  referred  to  in  my  last  year’s  report 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January ;  and,  although  they  are  in 
many  respects  an  improvement  on  the  old  law,  some  of  the  rules  are 
found  to  work  so  vexatiously  in  practice,  that  they  have  already 
required  modification,  and  a  longer  experience  will  still  doubtless 
suggest  many  other  improvements  equally  desirable. 

There  is  nothing  deserving  of  notice  in  the  trade  or  shipping  of  the 
out  ports  of  this  consular  district,  except  that  the  export  of  sulphuret 
of  copper  from  the  mine  of  S.  Domingos,  through  the  Port  ot  Villa  Heal 
de  Santo  Antonio,  shows  a  considerable  diminution  in  1874  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1873,  in  which  year  it  had  reached  the  highest  figure  it  lias 
yet  attained. 

As  this  is  the  tenth  report  on  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
consular  district  of  Lisbon  which  I  have  submitted  to  the  Foreign 
Office  since  the  year  1867,  it  will  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
very  scanty  materials  at  my  disposal  are  pretty  nearly  exhausted. 
I  cannot  hope  therefore  that  the  present  report  contains  much  that  is 
new,  or  much  that  is  interesting ;  and  I  can  only  refer  persons  who 
wish  for  further  information  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  to 
those  papers  in  which  I  have  dealt  with  them  more  in  cxtenso  on 
former  occasions. 

^  s»  cit 

'  Note. — 1  milrea  ..  ..  ..  =  0  4 

1  conto  of  reis  . .  . .  222  4  5£ 


Lisbon,  January  31,  1875. 
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HELSINGFORS. 

Report  bp  Consul  Campbell  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Finland  for  the  Year  1873. 

That  period,  when  the  so-called  balance  of  trade,  or  in  other 
words  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  export  and  the  import  of 
the  country,  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  for 
consideration  in  State  economy,  has  passed  away,  and  the  country  has 
great  reason  to  congratulate  itself  that  this  system  of  calculation  is 
abolished,  because  it  entirely  confused  the  statements  made  relative  to 
the  trade  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 

In  future  the  returns  which  are  given  by  the  authorities  will  be 
what  they  are  actually  intended  for — that  is  to  say,  statistical  facts  and 
dates  showing  the  progress  and  direction  of  the  country’s  trade  with 
that  of  other  countries. 

The  percentage,  which  under  the  denomination  of  freight  profit 
(calculated  ad  libitum)  was  formerly  added  to  the  value  of  the  export, 
and  deducted  from  that  of  the  import,  in  order  to  malie  the  value  of 
the  exports  appear  in  the  balance  to  surpass  the  imports,  has  also 
passed  away,  and  it  is  therefore  with  a  pleasant  feeling  of  being  no 
more  haunted  by  the  balance  of  trade  that  I  proceed  to  impart  some  of 
the  more  important  statistics  concerning  the  foreign  trade  of  Finland 
during  the  year  1873. 

Export. 

According  to  the  prices  current  at  the  port  of  shipping  in  the 
Grand  Duchy,  the  export  of  1873,  as  shown  in  annexed  Table  No.  II., 
represents  the  sum  of  72,981,219  Finnish  marks.  This  amount,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  include  the  export  per  railway  for  more  than  the  latter 
half  of  the  year,  which  for  that  period  is  stated  to  be  9,960,129  Finnish 
marks.  If  therefore  we  estimate  the  first  half  of  the  year  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  latter  half,  we  will  find  that  the  export  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
during  the  year  1873  amounted  to  nearly  83,000,000  marks. 

The  value  of  the  exports  in  the  year  1872  is  put  down  at  50,612,728 
marks,  but  this  sum,  according  to  the  then  existing  regulations,  entirely 
excluded  the  export  by  rail,  it  is  therefore  all  but  impossible  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  these  years ;  at  the  same  time,  if  we  deduct  the 
export  by  rail  from  the  total  export  of  1873,  we  will  find  that  the 
export  of  1873  shows  an  increase  over  that  of  1872  to  the  extent  of 
upwards  of  12,000,000  Finnish  marks.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that 
the  trade  of  the  country  is  becoming,  more  and  more  developed,  and 
that  Finland  is  now  beginning  to  procure  a  place  for  herself  and  her 
products  in  the  world’s  exchange. 

It  appears  that  the  sum  of  11,000,000  marks  of  this  advance  in  the 
value  of  the  exports  is  attributable  to  an  increased  trade  with  foreign 
countries ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the 
trade  with  Russia  has  been  dormant,  because,  as  before  stated,  this 
calculation  does  not  include  the  entire  railway  traffic,  and  it  stands  to 
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reason  that  any  increase  in  the  trade  with  that  country  would  be  carried 
by  rail. 

The  increased  value  of  the  exports  in  1873  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
great  demand  for  all  descriptions  of  timber  from  abroad,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  exorbitant  prices  paid  throughout  the  whole  season. 

In  the  year  1872  timber  of  all  descriptions  was  exported  to  the 
value  of  24,292,367  Finnish  marks,  besides  119,872  fathoms  of  fire  wood  ; 
whereas  in  the  year  1873  timber  was  exported  to  the  value  of  34,395,671 
Finnish  marks,  besides  178,687  fathoms  of  fire  wood.  From  these 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  on  timber  alone  amounted  to 
about  10,000,000  marks,  or  in  other  words  to  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  advance. 

Amongst  other  articles  which  constitute  the  principal  exports  of  the 
country  may  be  mentioned  the  products  of  weaving  industry,  of  which 
class  of  goods  1,033  tons  were  exported  in  1873,  against  116  tons  in 
1872.  The  export  of  butter  increased  in  1873  by  583  tons.  The 
increase  in  grain  amounted  to  3,000  tunnor,  whereas  the  export  of  bark 
fell  off  by  525  tons.  The  increase  is,  however,  greatest  in  the  export  of 
iron  and  steel,  of  which  23,150  tons  were  exported  in  1873,  against 
15,302  tons  in  1872.  163,000  barrels  of  tar  were  exported  in  1873,  and 
160,000  barrels  in  1872. 

Import. 


As  to  the  import  of  the  country,  the  value  thereof  in  the  year  1873, 
according  to  the  prices  current  at  the  place  of  import  in  Finland,  is 
stated  to  be  101,002,109  Finnish  marks. 

As  far  as  the  railway  traffic  is  concerned,  the  same  applies  to  the 
imports  as  to  the  exports,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  above  figures  only 
include  the  import  by  railway  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  for  which 
period  it  is  said  to  have  reached  the  sum  of  11,149,689  Finnish  marks ; 
and  should  the  first  half  of  the  year  be  estimated  at  the  same  rate,  w  e 
would  find  the  import  of  the  year  to  be  about  123,500,000  Finnish 
marks. 

In  1872  the  value  of  the  imports  was  82,358,372  Finnish  marks, 
exclusive  of  the  railway  traffic.  If  we  deduct  the  railway  traffic  from 
^the  import  of  1873,  and  then  compare  the  result  of  the  two  years,  we 
'find  an  increase  of  7,930,361  Finnish  marks  in  favour  of  1873.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom-house  return,  one-half  of  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  imports  may  be  attributed  to  a  considerable  importation  of  gold 
in  bars  during  the  year  for  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Finland.  The 
remainder  of  the  advance  has  been  caused  by  an  increased  import  of 
cotton  yarn,  amounting  to  3,500,000  Finnish  marks. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  imported  during  1873  shows  a  decrease  of 
388  tons,  but  owing  to  the  high  prices  which  ruled  during  the  year,  the 
value  of  the  import  exceeds  that  of  1872  by  nearly  1,000,000  Finnish 
marks. 

The  import  of  grain  decreased  in  1873  by  8,333  tons  and  28,000 
tunnor,  valued  in  all  at  1,000,000  marks. 

The  import  of  fish  shows  a  decrease  of  500,000  marks.  The  same 
decrease  is  visible  in  the  importation  of  raw  cotton,  which  has  receded 
from  1,810  tons  in  1872  to  1,647  tons  in  1873. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  year  1873  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  exports  amounted  to  13,500,000  marks,  exclusive  of  railway  traffic ; 
whereas  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  went  up  to  8,000,000 
Finnish  marks,  of  which  nearly  one-half  was  for  gold  in  bars.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  the  total  value  of  the  imports  during  the  year  exceeds 
that  of  the  exports  by  upwards  of  17,000,000  marks,  figures  which 
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would  have  sadly  distressed  the  national  economist  of  the  old  school, 
but  which- we  look  upon  as  a  natural  result. 

The  custom-house  authorities  have  lately  issued  a  tableau  of  the 
revenue  which  the  State  has  derived  from  duties.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  is  no  duty  on  our  export  articles,  with  the  exception  of  rags 
and  bones  ;  there  is,  however,  a  saving  tax  and  a  university  tax  on  cut 
timber,  which  must  also  be  calculated  with  the  customs  revenue.  The 
amount  of  these  export  duties  (in  which  rags  and  bones  represent  a 
very  inconsiderable  part)  was  in  1872,  623,345  Finnish  marks,  and  in 
1873,  723,699  marks,  showing  an  increased  revenue  derived  from  duties 
amounting  to  100,000  marks.  The  import  duty  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  revenues  of  the  State.  In  the  year  1872  it  amounted  to 
7,518,722  marks,  and  in  1873  it  advanced  to  8,220,712  marks,  showing 
an  increase  to  the  revenue  of  701,990  Finnish  marks. 

The  tabular  statements  which  accompany  this  report  contain  the 
following  statistical  information: — 

No.  I. — Imports  into  Finland  in  1873. 

No.  II. — Exports  from  Finland  in  1873. 

No.  III. — Import  and  export  of  grain  and  flour  during  the  year 
1873. 

Population  and  Industries. 

When  the  last  census  of  the  Grand  Duchy  was  taken  in  1868,  the 
entire  population  amounted  to  1,755,632  souls. 

Number. 

During  the  past  fifty-six  years  there  were  born  in  Finland  2,926,062 
Died.  ..  ..  ..  •«  ..  •<  ••  .  •  2,287,345 

Increase  of  population  .  638,717 

According  to  the  census  taken  in  1870,  Helsingfors,  the  capital  of 
Finland,  contains  32,312  persons ;  that  is  to  say,  16,815  males  and 
15,497  females.  Of  this  number,  18,304  speak  the  Swedish  language, 
8,298  Finnish,  3,901  Russian,  and  the  remainder  diverse  languages. 

As  to  religion,  there  are— ■ 

Number. 


Lutherans . . 

t  • 

•  • 

..  27,200 

Reformed  Church. . 

•  « 

•  • 

32 

Greek  Church 

•  • 

t  • 

4,000 

Roman  Catholics  . . 

•  * 

•  * 

425 

Jews  and  Mahomedans  . . 

•  i 

•  » 

655 

Total 

•  • 

>  i 

..  32,212 

The  industries  of  Finland  have  undergone  little  or  no  change  since 
I  last  reported  on  them.  They  are  principally  cotton  spinneries,  linen 
spinneries,  paper  manufactories,  pulp  manufactories,  mechanical  works, 
iron  ship  building,  wooden  ship  building,  sugar  refineries,  porcelain 
works,  mining,  &c. ;  in  all  of  which  branches  trade  has  been  exceedingly 
brisk  during  the  year,  and  the  workmen  have  been  fully  employed  and 
enjoying  high  wages. 

Agriculture. 

The  harvest  of  1873  proved  to  be  in  every  respect  the  fifth  succes¬ 
sive  first-class  harvest  which  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  has  enjoyed. 
The  crops  of  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay  were  all  that  could  be  wished, 
and  all  housed  in  excellent  condition. 
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Public  Works. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  railway  communication  of  the  country. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1873,  the  Hango-Hyringe  Kailway  was 
opened  for  public  traffic.  This  railway  connects  Helsingfors  _  and 
St.  Petershurgh  with  the  port  of  Hango,  and  has  been  built  by  private 
enterprise.  The  port  of  ITango  is  situated  at  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  only  for  a 
very  short  period  of  the  year  impeded  by  ice  ;  in  fact,  some  winters  the 
harbour  does  not  at  all  close.  It  is  expected  to  draw  a  considerable 
part  of  the  St.  Petersburgh  winter  traffic  by  this  route,  but  with  what 
result  or  success  time  alone  will  show. 

A  short  line  of  railway  is  nearly  completed  which  will  connect  the 
town  of  Borga  with  the  Helsingfors-St.  Petersburgh  Kailway.  This 
line  has  also  been  built  by  private  enterprise. 

The  Finnish  State  has  commenced  to  build  a  railway  (about 
250  versts  long)  which  will  conuect  the  Helsingfors  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burgh  line  with  the  towns  of  Tammerfors  (the  Manchester  of  Finland) 
and  Abo.  This  line  will  doubtless  hereafter  be  continued  to  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 


Imports. 
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-k°*  HI-  Import  of  Flour  and  Grain  during  the  year  1873. 


Flour 

•  •  ♦  •  •  •  t  i 

Lispunds. 

6,791,581 

Oats  . . 

Wheat 

Barley 

Rye . 

Pease . . 

Diverse  grain 

••  ••  •  4  •  • 

••  •  •  ••  1  | 

*  *  ••  ••  •• 

••  •  •  ••  t  I 

••  ••  ••  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  «  • 

Tunnor. 

15,578 

2,531 

5,877 

9,363 

2,060 

141 

Total  . . 

•  •  »  *  ••  |  , 

35,550 

6  lispunds 
1  tonne 

—  1  cwt.  English  weight. 

=  2  cwt.  „ 

6,748,383  lispunds  of  flour  more  imported  than  exported,  and  122  032 
tuunor  of  grain  more  exported  than  imported.  1 


Export  of  Flour  and  Grain  during  the  year  1873. 


F1°»r  . 

Lispunds. 
. .  43,206 

Oats . 

Wheat 

Barley  . * 

Rye . 

Pease  . 

Diverse  grain  , .  . .  , , 

Tunnor. 

110,778 

20 

38,904 

38,862 

..  16 

2 

TotaI . 

157,582 

Helsingfors,  December  31, 1874. 
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NICOLAIEFF, 

Report  by  Consul  Stevens  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Nicolaieff' 

for  the  Tear  1874. 

•  * 

Nicolaieee,  hitherto  a  casual  loading  station  entirely  dependent 
for  supply  on  the  crops  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  decreed  a  port  of  the 
second  class  on  probation  in  1861,  presented  itself  for  the  first  time  on 
the  opening  of  the  year  1874,  as  a  permanent  port,  and  commenced 
receiving,  by  its  then  completed  railway  to  Inamenka,  vast  supplies  of 
s  grain  from  the  principal  cereal  producing  districts  lying  north  of  it. 

The  advantages  it  pointed  out  as  the  northernmost  outlet  of  the 
Black  Sea,  were  not  long  manifesting  themselves,  and  the  result, 
though  the  markets  of  the  west  were  over-stocked  and  slack  in  demand, 
has  so  far  proved  satisfactory  as  to  decide  the  Central  Government  to 
elevate  it  to  a  first  class  port,  with  a  first  class  custom-house,  which 
change,  dating  from  the  1st  instant,  is  now  under  operation. 

The  navigable  season  of  1874  was  opened  out  almost  before  a 
thorough  clearing  off  of  the  ice  occurred,  on  the  16th  March,  by  the 
English  steam  ship  “  Nelson,”  and  was  closed  by  frost  on  the  31st 
December,  though  the  last  of  the  British  vessels  of  the  season  left 
this  on  the  14th  December. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

Imports.  -  Drawing,  in  the  absence  yet  of  suitable  custom-house 
stores,  its  supplies  in  transit  through  Odessa  and  from  that  market,  the 
major  part  of  the  Nicolaieff  imports  are  only  there  recorded,  and  go, 
with  those  of  Kherson  and  other  ports,  in  swelling  the  Odessa  returns  ; 
but  the  customs  authorities  here  having  engaged  temporary  accommoda¬ 
tion,  progress  in  direct  operations  ensued  to  the  value  of  73,000k,  of 
which  69,991k  fell  to  the  English  flag,  consisting  of  coals,  railway 
material,  machinery,  fine  goods,  wine,  and  cigars  from  England  and 
Malta,  and  spirits,  silk,  cotton,  and  linen  tissues  from  Marseilles,  with 
a  little  oil,  manufactured  leather,  gold  embroidery,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats 
from  Turkey. 

Exports. — Wool,  tallow,  green  hides,  cereals,  and  other  produce, 
also  found  exit  through  Odessa,  where  many  of  the  vessels  hither  called 
to  fill  up,  to  avoid  lightening  over  the  bar  at  Ochakow,  and  while  the 
shipments  here  were,  in  round  numbers,  1,750,000k  sterling,  those 
really  recorded  amount  to  1,563,466k,  of  which  1,224,790Z.  were 
carried  away  in  English  bottoms,  chiefly  steamers  of  three  and  four 
times  the  carrying  powers  of  the  sailing  craft  formerly  engaged  in  this 
trade  when  the  majority  were  Italians. 

Of  the  countries  which  took  grain  supplies  from  Nicolaieff,  England 
drew  the  largest  share,  consisting  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  linseed  ; 
next  in  order  came  Holland  taking  rye  and  linseed ;  Germany  ranked 
next  drawing  only  rye ;  next  came  France  taking  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and 
deals ;  Austria  was  fifth  in  order,  and  sought  wheat  and  rye  ;  then  fol¬ 
lowed  Belgium  for  rye,  barley,  linseed,  and  rapeseed ;  Norway  received 
only  three  cargoes  of  rye,  and  Turkey  a  little  flour,  while  Malta  com¬ 
pleted  the  list  with  some  oxen  and  sheep. 
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The  cereals  shipped  in  spring,  as  always  occurs  after  a  damp  winter, 
were  not  only  wet,  but  musty,  and  reached  their  destination  in  a 
heated  and  ill-conditioned  state  ;  drawbacks  were  consequently  exacted 
and  heavy  losses  accrued  from  this  and  the  drop  in  price  in  England 
and  on  the  continent,  and  failures  and  suspensions  on  this  side  became 
general,  and  all  the  former  shippers,  with  three  or  four  exceptions, 
remained  inactive  throughout  the  last  four  or  five  months  of  the  season. 

The  new'  crops,  however,  were  some  of  the  best  sorts  Nicolaieff  ever 
dispatched,  and  reached  their  goal  in  prime  condition,  excepting  always 
the  usual  tricks  and  quibbling  of  “sifted.”  and  “ well-sifted,”  which 
unhappily,  the  factors  of  South  Russia  practise  to  perfection,  and  have 
not  taken  long  to  introduce  in  this  young  market. 

Prices  which  ruled  high  in  the  spring  gradually  fell  with  the  news 
of  the  favourable  progresss  of  the  crops  in  the  west  and  America,  and 
still  further  lowered  on  the  realization  of  the  good  expectations  ; 
shippers  for  a  time  stood  aloof,  and  the  best  of  produce  could  not  find 
anything  like  a  suitable  bid.  Growers  in  need  of  money  to  meet  local 
bank  debts,  and  peasants  yearning  for  cash  after  last  year’s  misfortunes, 
commenced  treating  and  closed  at  about  half  the  figure  of  the  spring 
quotations.  Between  September  and  November,  the  firm  of  Odessa 
bankers,  Messrs.  Mahs  and  Co.,  were  the  exclusive  purchasers,  and 
their  transactions  produced  a  slight  reaction.  Puzzling  as  their  ship¬ 
ments  appeared  to  commercial  minds  in  face  of  the  low  prices  in  the 
west,  other  firms,  bound  to  keep  their  staffs  employed,  entered  the 
market,  and  thus  some  fifty  of  the  cheapest  cargoes  shipped  in  South 
Russia  for  many  a  past  year,  wrere  despatched,  the  only  ones  realizing 
any  benefit,  it  is  said,  being  those  of  three  or  four  vessels  which 
foundered  on  their  passage  westwards.  By  the  first  days  of  December, 
the  operations  became  nil,  though  the  navigation  remained  open  until 
the  first  days  of  January,  and  the  vendees  retired,  leaving  extensive 
supplies  on  offer,  which  the  vast  pourings  in  of  the  railway,  and  some 
150,000  imperial  quarters  stated  to  have  been  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Mahs  and  Co.  at  Potavia  since,  augur  colossal  operations  on  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  navigation  in  March,  when  all  points  to  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  demand  from  England  and  the  continent. 

The  opening  and  closing  quotations  of  1874  were,  calculated  at  the 
average  exchange  of  720  copecks  per  £  sterling — 


Per  Imperial  Quarter. 


Description,  free  on  board.! 

Opening  of  the  Season,  1874. 

Closing  of  the  Season,  1874. 

Wheat  . . 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

2  5  0  to  2  13  0 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

17  0  to  1  12  6 

Eye 

1  4  0 

16  0 

0  18  0 

10  6 

Barley  . . 

0  11  2 

0  14  0 

0  14  3 

0  15  2 

Oats 

0  16  0 

0  16  6 

0  19  0 

0  19  9 

Linseed  . . 

%  15  0 

2  17  6 

2  8  0 

2  10  6 

Eapeseed 

0  16  0 

0  17  2 

0  18  0 

0  19  2 

Annexed  is  a  return  of  the  direct  and  indirect  British  trade  at 
Nicolaieff  in  1S74,  aud  two  returns  detailing  the  imports  and  exports 
therein  alluded  to,  but  the  unprecedented  success  of  the  British  flag  at 
Nicolaietf,  may  be  better  understood  by  the  following  brief  resume  : — 


7G0 


RUSSIA. 


Nationality. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Remarks. 

Steamers. 

Sailing. 

British  ...  . 

Austrian  . 

Italian . 

Greek  and  Russian  . 

Dutch,  Danish,  Norwegian, 
German,  Belgian,  and 
American  . 

107 

10 

6 

1  7 

3 

20  q 

8 

13  1 

7 

J 

Of  an  aggregate  of  79,423  tons  register, 
bringing  10,731  tons’  weight  of  cargo,  and 
taking  676,082  imperial  quarters  of  grain, 
some  timber,  flour,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

Except  the  steamers  all  small,  of  an  ag  - 
gregate  of  about  26,500  English  tons’  regis¬ 
ter,  bringing  2,850  tons’  weight  cargo,  and 
taking  199,460  imperial  quarters  of  grain, 
and  same  timber. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Freights  ruled  low  throughout  the  season  of  1874  ;  the  highest 
obtained,  with  one  exception,  was  2 l.  5s.  per  ton.  Tallow  for  United 
Kingdom  or  continent,  and  subject  to  call  for  orders,  the  lowest  was 
11.  15 s.  on  the  same  conditions.  Many  vessels  would  have  done  better 
by  chartering  on  the  spot  instead  of  at  Odessa,  where  brokers  were 
hampered  with  seekers,  and  not  apparently  always  able  to  hold  out 
for  the  best  figures  in  season.  The  closing  quotations  of  the  season 
were : — 

Steamers,  United  Kingdom  or  Continent,  Dutch  clause  included,  21.  to 
21.  2s.  G d.  per  ton,  with  calling  option,  thirteen  days. 

Ditto,  France,  direct  port,  2f  to  3  fr.  per  charge. 

Sailing  vessels  obtained  the  same  rates,  with  5  per  cent,  primage,  and 
thirty-five  days. 

Lighterage  was  in  good  requisition  throughout  the  spring  and  more 
so  in  late  autumn,  when  coasters  were  mostly  employed  in  transporting 
grain,  but  neither  its  cost  nor  labourage  rose  to  the  fabulous  figure  of 
1872  and  1873;  for  future  comparison  it  is  worth  recording  the  port 
prices  and  charges  of  this,  the  first  year  of  the  port  of  Nicolaieff,  as  a 
permanent  shipping  station,  viz.  : — 

Lighterage,  from  March  16  to  November  24,  8  to  13  c.  per  chetwert. 

„  from  November  24  to  closing  of  navigation,  15  to  25  c.  per 
chetwert. 

Labourage,  from  March  16  to  November  24,  64  to  14  c.  per  chetwert 
for  all  operations  of  lightening,  both  at  Nicolaieff  and  Ochakow, 
and  trimming  thereat. 

Stowing  and  trimming,  1  c.  per  chetwert  on  all  the  cargo. 

Entrance  and  clearance  at  customs,  10  r.  per  ship. 

Ochakow  interpreter,  10  r.  per  vessel. 

Mooring  pilot,  5  r.  per  vessel. 

River  pilot — Steamers,  1  r.  per  foot  draft. 

„  Sailing  vessels,  2  r.  per  foot  draft. 

Municipal  stage  hire,  3  r.  per  stage. 

Customs  measurement  bill,  1  r.  stamp. 

Stamps  for  entrance  and  clearances,  two  stamps  at  20  c. 

Customs,  including  municipal  pier  dues,  anchorage,  lighthouse  dues, 

&c.,  in  all, — 

If  coming  from  a  Russian  port,  22  c.  per  last. 

If  from  a  foreign  port,  29  c.  per  last. 

Ochakow  Pratique  certificate,  if  from  abroad,  1  r. 

Cook-house  dues,  1  r.  per  vessel. 

Compared  with  other  years,  the  consulate  was  called  upon  to  deal 
with  far  more  than  the  average  number  of  cases  of  refractory  seamen, 
but  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  offenders  were  either  firemen  or 
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trimmers,  generally  a  must  degraded  class  of  servants.  Disputes  arising 
through  the  misconception  of  the  respect  due  to  the  master  from  the 
stall  in  the  engine-room,  were  also  more  frequent  than  they  ought  to 
be,  while  many  complaits  arose  out  of  the  daily  expanding  system  of 
engaging  crews  by  the  day  or  by  the  week,  leaving  them  “  to  find 


themselves 

discipline. 


in  provisions,”  which  neither  conduces  to  health 


nor 


Men  addicted  to  liquor;  engaged  on  such  terms,  squander  in  drink 
advances  to  buy  eatables  which  their  master  under  their  engagement 
cannot  withhold  from  them.  They  leave  their  vessel  as  best  suits  their 
purpose,  nearly  always  without  asking  permission,  because  they  “  don’t 
need  it  to  go  and  buy  provisions  which  they  must  have.”  It  often  has 
occurred  that  they  have  remained  absent  within  an  hour  or  two  of  the 
period  when  they  would  have  been  logged  as  deserters,  and  have  come 
off  drunk  aud  empty  handed  as  the  steamer  is  leaving,  unconscious  of 
the  danger  of  proceeding  to  sea  without  provisions ;  and  “  unless  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  borrow  a  herring  or  a  sausage  from  their  more 
careful  comrades,  they  are  reduced  to  water,  tobacco  juice,  and  a  stray 
scrap  from  the  galley  until  their  next  port,  where  not  unfrequently  the 
same  occurs,  and  so  they  proceed,  lacking  proper  aliment  and  all 
creature  comforts,  and  disabling  themselves  for  their  duties  by  a 
gradual  sinking  of  their  physical  strength.” 

So  expressed  himself  a  most  respectable  master,  an  ex-commander 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Navy,  now  commanding,  as  they  are  tauntingly 
called  “  a  self-finder;”  adding,  “Some  of  us  are  provident  enough  to 
carry  a  few  bags  of  biscuit  and  some  barrels  of  junk  as  a  stand-by  in 
case  of  need,  but  resting  as  it  does  with  the  masters,  they  don’t  all  care 
to  do  so,  and  it  is  simply  fearful  to  ponder  over  what  might  accrue  in 
the  event  of  a  break  down  in  the  engine-room  and  inability  to  fetch  a 
port  for  a  fortnight.”  Another  gentleman  referring  to  the  subject, 
said—  “  We  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  this  new  arrangement,  which  I 
daresay  avoids  trouble,  but  does  not,  all  considered,  tend  to  economy,” 
and  all  serving  under  these  new  terms  are  unanimous  in  condemning 
the  principle. 

So  thoroughly  looked  down  upon  is  the  system,  that  masters  who  do 
not  sail  under  it  scarcely  associate  with  those  who  do,  and  I  have  heard 
several  of  the  former  enjoin  their  mooring  pilot  “  not  to  place  their 
vessel  near  a  self-finder,  for  fear  her  men  should  invite  themselves  to 
dinner  rather  more  frequently  than  is  agreeable,”  which,  and  the  terms 
“bread  and  herringer,”  “the  eternal  fasters,”  and  such  like  appella¬ 
tions,  are  taunts  severely  felt  by  masters  serving  under  the  innovation, 
and  sufficiently  accounts  for  their  isolation  from  their  more  fortunate 
brother  commanders. 

No  casualties  to  vessels  worthy  of  remark  occurred  at  this  port 
during  the  past  season.  Some  vessels  stranded  harmlessly  on  the  bar 
and  its  a  lcmity,  and  others  took  the  ground  at  perhaps  more  expense 
on  the  so-called  “  Odessa  Bank,”  fully  marked  on  the  charts,  and 
easily  avoided  by  a  little  extra  circumspection  in  employing  pilots.' 

The  Biver  Pilot  Institution  has  received  an  increased  subsidy  from 
the  Imperial  Government,  which  never  refuses  any  reasonable  aid  for 
improving  its  ports  and  the  navigation  of  its  waters.  Another  source 
of  revenue  to  this  corps  will  be?  their  employment  to  moor  vessels  to 
the  pier,  a  new  port  rule  and  improvement  effected  during  the  past 
season  on  the  suggestion  of  this  consulate  at  the  request  of  British 
shipmasters. 

On  a  similar  request,  the  consulate  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
an  interpreter  at  Ochakow,  to  facilitate  the  operations  thereat  of  vessels 
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passing  up  and  down,  which  has  been  found  oi  the  greatest  utility  and 
saved  much  detention,  and  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  party  so 
selected  was  not  more  generally  encouraged,  and  will,  consequently,,  not 
renew  his  experience  in  the  forthcoming  season.  # 

The  hydrographic  and  lighthouse  arrangements,  under  the.  chict 
direction  and  management  of  Captain  V.  J.  Zaroudny,  an  indefatigable 
distinguished  officer  of  the  Imperial  Surveying  Service,  leave  nothing  to 
he  desired,  while  the  Nicolaieff  Branch  ol  the  Russian  Society  for 
rendering  Aid  in  time  of  Shipwreck — under  the  august  patronage 
of  Her  Imperial  Highness  the  Czarevna— has  made  good  progress  by 
the  establishment  of  several  new  lite-boats  and  stations  at  Eupatoria, 
Ochakowff,  Yalta,  Theodosia,  and  Poti,  in  addition  to  that  at  the  mout 
of  the  Dneister,  established  in  1S73,  and  mentioned  in  my  report  for 

that  epoch.  .  .......  ,. 

The  highest  eulogium  is  due  in  connection  with  this  innovation 

in  the  Black  Sea  to  another  highly  distinguished  officer,  .  Captain 
N.  Kaznakoff,  R.I.N.,  Chief  of  the  Admiralty  Staff  at  Nicolaieff,  who, 
by  his  unceasing  efforts,  has  this  year  collected  sufficient  for  the 
stations  referred  to;  but  much  has  yet  to  accomplished,  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  earnestly  solicited.  _ 

The  measures  taken  at  the  port  by  this  consulate  to  pi  event 
overcharge  on  the  transactions  and  wants  of  the  British  mercantile 
marine,  produced  a  sensible  economy  over  the  .  charges  of  1S7--73. 
Steamers  received  unparalleled  despatch,  and  lighter  accidents  were 
reduced  to  nought,  while  the  robbery  of  cargo  by.  false  bottoms  and 
partitions  in  lighters  was  only  practised  in  one  instance,  when  the 
delinquent  was  handed  over  to  the  magisterial  authorities  for  punish¬ 
ment.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  achieved  in  the  way  of  annihila¬ 
tion  of  abuses,  the  perpetration  of  which  is  favoured  by  the  distance 
which  separates  the  port  from  the.  town  and  by  the  latitude  given  by 
shipowners  to  masters  in  the  choice  of  consignees  and  agents,  which 
power,  though  happily  not  generally,  is  frequently  turned  to  improper 

account. 


Agriculture  and  Cattle. 

The  harvest  of  1874  was  of  the  best  in  the  recollection  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant.  Both  the  yield  and  the  condition  were  excellent, 
and  after  the  dearth  of  last  year,  brought  comfort  to  masses  literally 
bordering  on  starvation.  Seed  reckonings  with  the  district .  reserve 
stores  were  faithfully  liquidated,  and  the  only  murmur  was  against  the 
length  of  the  straw,  which  for  machine  thrashing  is  unsuitable.  I  he 
quality  of  wheat  introduced  from  Australia,  known  as  “  Victoria  pearl, 
was  among  the  most  successful;  but  though  of  full  weight,  clean  and 
transparent,  does  not  render  so  well  as  the  G-hirka  qualities  on  account 
of  its  thick  husk.  Rye  reached  its  full  weight,  as  did  in  fact  all  the 
descriptions  of  cereals  and  seeds. 

The  hay  and  straw  crops  in  most  localities  are  sufficient  for  j  ears 
to  come,  and  the  latter,  with  linseed  stems,  are  actually  being  used  on 
some  estates  as  fuel  for  engines.  When  bread  is  abundant  the 
peasantry  are  better  able  to  afford  new  clothes,  and  hence  the  demand 
for  wool',  which  encourages,  at  this  moment  of  plenty,  the  growth 
of  merinos,  and  large  flocks  have  changed  hands.  . 

Black  cattle  and  sheep  in  this  jurisdiction,  free  since  loth  October, 
1873  of  disease,  advanced  in  value  with  the  favourable  crops,  and 
breeders  sell  to  the  butchers  direct  for  15  and  20  per  cent.  (12  to 
13  cwt.  alive,  G  to  7  cwt.  clean  meat)  above  last  year  s  quotations 

(75  to  90  roubles  per  head). 
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The  good  harvest  necessitated  agricultural  machinery  and  imple¬ 
ments,  and  immense  lots  have  passed  from  the  depots  in  South  Russia 
to  the  field.  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth,  and  Ransomes,  Sims, 
and  Head,  keeping  up  their  ever  well -merited  reputation  in  this  line. 

But,  with  the  blessing  of  plenty,  came  also,  from  all  appearances,  a 
retrograde  movement  in  the  endeavours  and  agitation  mentioned  in  my 
report  for  1873,  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  irrigation,  of  which 
and  the  company  then  said  to  be  forming,  we  hear  no  more. 

• 

Public  Health. 

Despite  the  presence  of  a  large  camp  and  a  sudden  influx  of  settlers 
in  a  town  void  of  every  description  of  sewerage,  Nicolaieff,  in  1874, 
enjoyed  thorough  immunity  from  cholera,  thus  setting  at  nought  the 
suspicion  that  it  was  lying  dormant  here.  Fruit,  ripe  and  unripe,  with  a 
still  more  favourable  cholera  agent — the  fruit  of  the  egg  plant,  a  species 
of  the  “  Solanum  Melongena,” — was  most  abundant,  and  was  eagerly 
devoured  by  the  lower  classes  after  their  privations  last  year,  but  yet 
there  did  not  occur  so  much  as  a  suspicion  of  the  malady. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  a  malignant  typhoid  fever  broke 
out  in  the  suburbs  and  gradually  crept  into  the  more  respectable 
portions  of  the  vast  town,  and  in  September,  as  its  ravages  subsided, 
recurrent  fever  was  reported  as  very  prevalent.  During  the  closing 
quarter  of  the  year,  diphtheria  of  a  deadly  type  manifested  itself,  and  in 
some  ten  weeks  carried  off  500  to  600  victims,  mainly  children,  though 
adults  were  not  rare,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  attacked  escaped 
death. 

The  origin  of  this  latter  epidemic,  it  is  pretended,  has  been  traced 
to  Sevastopol,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Nicolaieff  by  a  nurse  who  had 
there  attended  the  deathbed  side  of  two  infants  who  succumbed  to  the 
disease.  It  is  certain,  I  believe,  that  this  woman  came  immediately  and 
direct  to  service  in  a  family  here,  which  was  the  first  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  several  children,  but  many  are  inclined  to  connect  the  pestilence 
and  its  spread  with  a  large  slough  or  receptacle  of  the  town  cloacas, 
situate  on  the  sandy  heights  of  Nicolaieff,  which,  in  damp  and  wet 
seasons  and  epochs,  such  as  existed  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic,  receives  also  much  water ;  the  element,  by  filtration  through 
the  sand,  finding  its  way  into  the  renowned  spring  at  Spask,  whence 
the  better  classes  at  Nicolaieff  and  the  Navy  draw  their  supply,  and  the 
removal  of  which  evil  has  been  under  municipal  discussion  and  news¬ 
paper  comment  for  the  past  ten  years. 

>  While  opinions  are  divided  on  the  subject  of  the  spread  of  the 
epidemic,  it  seems  certain  it  travelled  to  the  line  of  country  along  the 
banks  of  the  Dneiper  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  between  Kin- 
burne  and  Eupatoria,  and  a  gentleman  who  recently  travelled  over  those 
localities,  reports  “the  mortality  among  children  to  have  been  so  great 
that  scarcely  a  child  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  villages.” 

In  December  the  Central  Government,  on  receiving  official  reports 
of  the  great  mortality  alluded  to,  caused  all  the  public  schools  and 
gymnasiums  to  be  closed,  while  the  private  educational  establishments 
had  already  assumed  the  measure  in  November. 

Public  and  Private  Works  and  Institutions. 

The  N icolaieff-Ina m enka  railway  opened  in  August  1872,  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  its  traffic,  which ‘has  assumed  such  vast  importance 
as  to  call  for  a  double  line,  now  said  to  be  in  contemplation.  The 
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enterprise  has,  during  1874,  added  immensely  to  its  rolling  stock. 
Among  the  latter  are  twelve  powerful  engines,  constructed  by  the 
renowned  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  latest 
improved  American  system,  with  due  regard  to  Russian  requirements, 
and  most^  ably  set  up  here,  under  every  disadvantage,  by  a  skilled 
engineer  from  their  establishment. 

The  Eastov-Inamenka  line  which  is  intended  to  bring  to  Nicolaieff, 
for  shipment,  the  vast  productions  of  Kieff  and  the  other  grain,  sugar, 
and  spirit  districts  around  it,  has  made  good  progress,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  open  it  out  in  1875. 

Another  line,  direct  from  the  town  of  Kherson  to  Nicolaieff,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  conceded  early  this  year. 

An  important  discovery  of  excellent  coal  and  loadstone  having  been 
made  on  the  estate  of  Prince  Kochubey — 60  versts  off  the  Nicolaieff- 
Inamenka  line  and  180  from  Nicolaieff — where  a  company  is  already 
exploring  some  extensive  quarries  of  a  superior  quality  of  slate,  per¬ 
mission  to  make  a  tramway  from  the  spot  to  the  Inamenka  line,  has 
been  solicited. 

In  addition  to  the  new  institutions  mentioned  in  my  report  for 
1873,  I  have  now  further  to  notice  the  Nicolaieff  Town  Bank  and  the 
Nicolaieff  Mutual  Credit  Bank,  both  started  by  Imperial  loans  and 
aiding  vastly  in  developing  commerce  and  trade. 

The  new  Naval  Hospital,  commenced  some  years  ago  and  finished 
during  the  last  days  of  the  past  summer,  is  an  institution  which,  for  its 
arrangements  and  architecture,  any  town  might  well  be  proud  of,  and 
forms  a  singular  contrast  to  the  ‘neglected,  ill-conditioned,  Town  or 
Civil  Hospital. 

The  new  and  extensive  barracks  in  course  of  construction  at  Spask, 
will  also  be  a  very  fine  building  when  completed. 

The  pretty  Potiemkin  Eorest,  adjoining  the  town,  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  extra  care  and  culture,  through  an  Imperial  subsidy,  for 
it  and  the  maintenance  ot  the  boulevards  overlooking  the  arsenal, 
which  have  received  a  picturesque  shanty  in  the  Moldavian  style  of 
architecture,  and  many  other  improvements. 

The  Town,  or  Merchants’  Club,  has  been  thoroughly  reorganized 
and  placed  under  more  appropriate  laws,  and  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  an  exchange. 

A  new  theatre  is  about  to  be  erected  on  an  admiralty  tenement, 
now  adjoining  the  Summer  Naval  Club-house,  and  the  Naval  Library 
and  Reading-Rooms. 

The  new  port  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Imperial  Government  and 
it  may  now  be  depended  upon.  The  works  will  be  commenced  with 
the  fine  season. 

The  electric  telegraph  to  Ochakoff,  so  ardently  desired  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  sense,  will— I  have  authority  to  state— be  erected  shortly,  and 
with  the  opening  of  the  season  the  w^orks  for  the  dredging  of  the 
bar  at  Ochakoff  will  positively  commence. 

Municipal.  The  extension  pier,  hastily  improvised  during  summer, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  increased  tonnage,  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  November,  and  in  view  of  the  Imperial  decision 
to  construct  a  port,  the  work  remains  unfinished. 

A  new  brewery  has  been  started  in  the  town,  furnishing  a  most 
approved  quality  of  “  Vienna  ”  beer  at  5d.  per  quart  bottle,  and  reach¬ 
ing  a  custom  of  400/.  during  the  first  month  of  its  existence. 

Another  brewery,  built  by  an  English  gentleman— Colonel  William 
Lawton— in  the  vicinity  ot  Nicolaieff,  has  now  commenced  operations, 
and  sends  in  to  town  a  cheap  quality  of  beer,  which  is  fast  being 
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adopted  as  a  beverage  by  the  lower  classes,  and  will  undoubtedly 
replace  in  the  course  of  time,  the  enormous  consumption  of  raw  spirits. 

By  a  recent  Imperial  enactment,  no  “  public  drinking-house  can  be 
licensed  uuless  in  the  name  and  on  the  premises  of  a  house-proprietor,” 
and  on  the  1st  of  January  two-thirds  of  those  in  existence  were  closed 
by  the  police. 

Several  new  aerated  water  establishments  have  been  added  to  those 
already  in  existence,  sending  forth  large  supplies  and  driving  the  former 
“  Quas  ”  (a  bad  species  of  cider)  out  of  existence. 

A  fine  flour-mill  (steam),  const!  ucted  on  the  latest  French  system 
by  a  French  architect,  and  with  machinery  from  France,  was  finished  in 
December,  and  is  the  sixth  erected  in  the  past  four  years. 

New  and  commodious  hotels,  grain-stores,  shops,  and  houses  spring 
daily,  but  rents  continue  to  enhance,  and  competition  only  seems  to 
raise  the  prices.  The  poorer  classes  complain  nothing  is  done  for  them 
by  the  municipality,  the  dilatoriness  of  which  body,  in  all  that  concerns 
its  share  of  the  general  progress,  has  seemingly  given  rise  to  a  proposal 
to  the  Central  Government  to  relieve  it  of  its  administration,  which  it 
is  contemplated  to  pass  into  the  Military  Governor’s  hands.  Some 
such  change  is  much  desired  with  reference  to  the  Town  Hospital, 
sewerage,  waterworks,  introduction  of  gas  and  paving,  to  say  nothing  of 
police,  all  sadly  needed,  but  which,  though  repeatedly  discussed,  are  as 
frequently  put  aside  sine  die.  A  proposal  to  charge  half  a  copeck 
per  chetwert  on  all  imports  and  exports  in  connection  with  these  works’ 
is  about  being  laid  for  a  second  time  before  the  Minister  of  Finance? 
and  hopes  are  entertained  that  it  will  meet  with  the  desired  sanction* 
The  state  of  the  streets  in  wet  weather  is  absolutely  dangerous  ;  a^ 
this  moment,  cabs  have  established  ferries  across  the  streets  at  l\d- 
per  lift  over,  and  a  local  journal  has  facetiously  proposed  the  substilu" 
tion  of  lifeboats.  The  mud  is  waist  deep,  enhancing  heavily  the  trader’s 
transport,  and  not  unfrequently  impeding  business  altogether.  The 
vast,  wide,  lonely,  dark  streets  at  night,  totally  unprotected,  abounding 
with  dogs  savage  and  hungry,  not  free  from  robbers  of  the  worst 
description,  render  circulation  still  more  precarious,  and  such  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  do  move  about  after  dark,  are  compelled  to  carry  arms  as  a 
protection  against  man  and  beast.  Burglaries  of  the  most  daring, 
are  of  nightly  occurrence,  and  application  to  the  police  useless.  What¬ 
ever  the  improvement  by  the  existence  of  the  magisterial  courts,  crime 
and  offence  are  unpunished  in  five  out  of  every  six  cases.  The  relations 
between  master  and  servant  are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state.  Cab¬ 
men  exact  fancy  prices  with  impunity.  The  markets  are  inapproach¬ 
able.  With  the  rise  in  the  price  of  beef  through  the  good  harvest, 
bread  and  bread  stuffs  have  not  cheapened,  though  the  loaf  often  falls 
short  of  its  weight.  Water  carriers  have  raised  their  charge  because  of 
the  bad  condition  of  the  streets,  and  frequently  leave  houses  without 
supply  for  days,  and  to  place  the  administration,  if  only  for  an  epoch, 
under  Imperial  control,  could  not  but  tend  to  alleviate  much  suffering 
and  to  annihilate  drawbacks  contrasting  so  glaringly  with  the  wide 
progress  in  other  respects. 

Kemarks. 

The  impossibility  to  obtain  exact  data  as  to  the  population,  daily 
increasing  by  immigration  from  Odessa,  Kherson,  and  the  different 
towns  of  the  Black  JSea,  compels  me  to  leave  that  portion  of  my  report 
to  the  future.  A  rough  sort  of  census  is  now  being  taken,  in  reference 
to  the  desired  waterworks,  and  may,  if  thoroughly  carried  out,  lead  to 
something  approaching  a  just  calculation.  I  should  say,  however,  that, 
[35 7 J  3  n 
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including  the  troops,  if  put  down  at  80,000  to  90,000,  no  great  error 
will  occur.  My  conclusions  are  drawn  from  observations  of  my  own, 
on  notes  made  formerly  of  dilapidated  and  untenanted  houses,  all  of 
which  have  been  restored  and  are  now  crowded  with  inhabitants  to  say 
nothing  of  some  200  buildings,  which  have  been  added  in  the  past  two 
or  three  years.  The  congregations  of  the  several  churches  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  extend  into  the  middle  of  the  streets,  while  a  better  proof 
of  the  great  influx  of  inhabitants  is  to  be  found  in  the  enormous  rise  in 
rents  and  cost  of  provisions.  The  most  modest  lodging  is  scarcely 
obtainable  under  100Z.  per  annum,  and  premises  purchased  in  1870  and 
18/1  at  2,000  r.  3,000  r.  and  4,000  r. — though  by  no  means  central — 
cannot  uow  be  acquired  for  five  times  those  amounts,  and  even  in  the 
so-called  Slabotki  or  seamen’s  quarter  of  the  town,  property  has 
enhanced  200  per  cent. 

The  discovery  by  many  that  Sevastopol  cannot  achieve  commercial 
importance,  at  the  best  lor  years  to  come,  and  then  more  in  connection 
with  the  export  of  coals  than  any  other  branch,  brings  here  masses, 
while  the  daily  growing  arsenal  also  tends  to  prosperity  in  no  small 
degiee.  W  ith  the  opening  of  the  Fastov-Inamenka  railway,  the  line 
to  Kherson,  and  those  which  will  link  it  more  directly  with  the  Azof? 
(to  be  conceded  in  February),  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  magni¬ 
tude  JN  icolaiev  will  assume  in  four  or  five  years,  and  it  will  open  out  a 
new  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  and  England,  in  commodities  which 

hitherto  the  want  of  transport  rendered  impossible  to  bring  to  a  point 
oi  shipment. 

Nicolaiev,  January  31,  1875. 

P.  S.  As  I  close  this  packet,  I  receive  a  visit  from  two  Russian 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  stated  he  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Indo-European  telegraph  at  Tehran,  who  requested  information  and 
assistance,  in  reference  to  a  sale  made  in  England  of  25,000  tons  of 
scantling  for  railway  rolling  stock,  and  for  which  British  vessels  will  be 
required  during  the  forthcoming  season.  This  oak  timber  has  never 
before  been  exported  from  South  Russia  for  England. 
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Report  by  Consul  Qrignon  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Riga  for 

the  Year  1874. 


The  number  of  British  vessels  which  arrived  at  and  cleared  from 
the  port  of  Eiga  during  the  year  1874,  was  6/2,  measuring  307,632 
tons,  with  crews  numbering  10,710  men;  of  these,  454  wTere  steam¬ 
ships  measuring  262,242  tons.  This  shows  an  increase  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  of  66  vessels  and  33,136  tons. 


Exports. 


✓ 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Eiga  during  the  year 
1874,  amounted  to  46,428,253  r.  as  against  41,301,975  r.  in  1873, 

showing  an  increase  of  5,126,278  r. 

The  export  of  cereals  in  1874  amounted  to  1,428,171  quarters, 
as  against  1.249,655  quarters  in  1873,  showing  an  increase  of  178,516 
quarters. 

The  value  of  the  wood  exported  was  as  follows : — 


In  1874 
1873 


Roubles. 

11,305,614 

9,880,470 


More  in  1874  ••  1,425,144 


RJax. _ The  export  of  flax  in  1874,  amounted  to  41,064  tons, 

against  38,708  tons  in  1873  ;  more  in  18/4,  2,o38  tons. 

Hemp—  The  export  of  hemp  in  1874,  amounted  to  19,114  tons, 
against  19,214  tons  in  18/3  ;  less  in  18/4,  100  tons. 

"  Sowing  Linseed. — The  export  in  1874,  amounted  to  125,122  barrels, 
against  149,981  barrels  in  18/3  ;  less  in  18/4,  24,So9  bands. 

°  Crushing  Linseed.— The  export  in  1874,  amounted  to  123,580 
quarters,  against  181,240  quarters  in  1873;  less  in  1874,  57,660 

quarters.  ,  .  , 

Hemp  seed. — The  amount  exported  in  18/4,  was  57,191  quarters. 

against  20,576  quarters  in  1873  ;  more  in  1874,  36,615  quarters. 

Grain. — The  export  of  grain  has  been  as  follows  : — 


In  1874  were 

Wheat. 

exported . . 

•  • 

Quarters. 

3,498 

1873 

,,  • •  • • 

'i  • 

, .  14,3  J  8 

Less  in  1874 

•  • 

10,820 

In  1874  wel'e 

Rye. 

exported  . . 

Quarters. 
..  531,066 

1873 

,, 

» • 

. .  394,755 

More  in  1874 

•  • 

..  136,911 
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Barley. 

In  1874  were  exported  . . 

18 1 3  ,,  , ,  , ,  . , 

Quarters. 
. .  187.847 

..  133,597 

More  in  1874  .. 

..  54,250 

Oats. 

In  1874  were  exported 

1873  „  . 

Quartors. 
..  640,212 

..  649,585 

Less  in  1874 

9,673 

Buckwheat  Grits. 
In  1874  were  exported  .. 


1873 


j;  •  •  •  •  •  • 


More  in  1874 


Quarters. 

64,948 

57,100 


7,848 


Imports. 


The  total  value  of  imports  into  tlie  port  of  Riga  during  tlie  year 
1874,.  amounted  to  80,266,555  r.  as  against  26,730,671  r.  in  1873, 
showing  an  increase  of  3,535,884  r. 


Exchange. 

The  average  rate  of  exchange  during  the  year  1 874,  was  2s.  9 \d.  in 
the  rouble. 


Kiga,  Eebruary  18,  1875. 
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